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X  TBiNK  it  becomes  me,  as  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  country, 
and  to  the  character  I  have  the  undeserved  honour  to  bear  in  the 
church,  to  give  the  world  some  account  how  my  innocency  was 
cleared  from  the  late  wicked  contrivance  against  me,  in  hopes  that 
this  example  of  a  false  plot,  so  manifestly  detected,  may  be,  in 
some  sort,  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation  on  the  like  occasions  for 
the  future.  However,  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  may  have  no 
reason  to  cast  any  blemish  upon  it,  from  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
guilt,  and  that  this  faithful  memorial  may  remain  as  a  poor 
monument  of  my  own  gratitude  to  Almighty  God ;  to  whose  im- 
mediate protection  I  cannot  but  attribute  this  extraordinary 
preservation* 

Perhaps  my  reader,  at  first  view,  will  look  on  this  relation  as 
too  much  loaded  with  small  particulars,  such  as  he  may  judge 
icarce  wordi  my  remembering  or  his  knowing;  hut  he  will  pardon 
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me,  if  I  presume  that  nothing  in  thiit  whole  affair  ought  to  appear 
little  or  inconsiderable  to  me,  at  least,  who  was  so  nearly  concerned 
in  the  event  of  it. 

I  have  therefore  made  no  scruple  to  discharge  my  weak  memory 
of  all  it  could  retain  of  this  matter;  nor  have  I  willingly  proitted 
any  thing,  though  ever  so  minute,  which  I  thought  m%fct  serve 
to  fix  this  wonderful  mercy  of  God  the  more  on  my  own  mind,  or 
did  any  way  conduce  to  the  saving  of  divers  other  innocent  per- 
sons' lives,  as  well  as  mine. 

I  cannot  indeed  promise,  that  I  shall  accurately  repeat  every 
word  or  expression  that  fell  (torn  all  the  parties  here  mentioned : 
or  that  I  shall  put  all  down  in  the  very  same  order  as  it  was  spoken, 
having  not  had  the  opp^rtonity  to  take  noftes  of  ^very  thing  as  it 
passed;  but  this  I  will  say,  if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  relate  all  the 
truth,  yet  I  will  omit  nothing  that  is  material :  1  will,  as  carefully 
as  if  I  were  upon  my  oath,  give  in  aU  the  truth  1  can  remember, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth* 

What  I  write  I  intend  shall  cofv^ist  of  two  parts:  the  first  to  be 
a  narrative  of  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  from  my  first  being  taken 
into  custody.  May  the  7  th,  to  the  time  of  my  last  dismission,  June' 
the  i  SUu  llie  second  to  c6ntais  some  acootmt  of  the  two  peijiired 
wretches  that  were  pleased,  for  what  reasons  they  know  best,  to 
bring  me  into  this  danger. 

For  the  tratb  of  tiK  gubslanee  of  what  I  skal  recollect  on  the 
first  head,  I  am  bold  to  appeal  to  the  memories  of  those  honourable 
lords  of  the  council,  by  whom  I  Was  thrice  examined.  And, 
touching  the  second,  I  have  by  me  so  many  original  papers,  or 
copies  of  unquestionable  authority,  (which  I  am  ready  to  shew  zny 
worthy  persons  who  shall  desire  me  satisfaction)  as  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  justify  aH  that  I  shall  think  fit  for  me  to  say  ag&iitst 
Blackhead  and  Young,  especiallY  against  Young. 

It  was  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  May,  of  this  present  year  16^2, 
in  the  evening,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  orchard  at  Bromley,  me- 
ditating on  something  I  designed  to  preach  the  next  day,  that  I 
•aw  a  coach  and  four  horses  stop  at  the  outer  gate,  out  of  whidi 
two  persons  alighted.  Immediately  I  went  towards  them,  befieving 
they  were  some  of  mv  friends,  coming  to  give  me  a  visit.  By  tdat 
time  I  was  got  to  the  gate,  they  were  entered  into  the  hall :  but, 
seeing  me  hastening  to  them,  they  turned,  and  met  me  about  the 
middle  of  the  court.  The  chief  of  them,  petceivitig  me  to  look 
wistly  on  them,  as  being  altogether  strangers  to  me,  said.  My 
Lord,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  me.  My  name  is  Dyve,  I  am 
clerk  of  the  council,  and  here  is  one  of  the  Khtig's  messengers.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  sent  on  this  errand.  But  I  atn  come  to  arrest  you  upon 
suspicion  of  high  treason. 

Sir,  said  I,  I  suppose  you  have  a  warrant  for  so  doing;  I  pray 
let  me  see  it  He  shewed  It  me.  I  read  it ;  and  the  first  name  I 
lighted  on  being  the  EarT  of  Nottingham's ;  I  said,  Sfir,  I  believe 
this  is  my  Lord  Nottingham's  own  hand,  and  I  submit.  What  are 
your  orders  how  to  dispose  of  me  ?   My  lord,  said  he,  I  must  fltkt 
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lettrcli  your  person,  and  detnaitd  the  keys  you  have  ilbout  you. 
My  keys  I  presently  gave  him.  He  searched  my  pockets,  and 
found  no  papers,  but  some  poor  notes  of  a  sermon,  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  B.  Fairfax,  about  ordinary  business. 

Now,  says  he,  my  lord,  I  must  require  to  see  the  rooms  to  which 
these  keys  bebng,  and  b1\  the  places  in  the  house,  where  you  hav6 
any  papers  or  books.  I  straight  conducted  him  up  stairs  into  my 
^ttidy.  This,  sir,  said  I,  is  the  only  chamber  where  I  keep  all  the 
boob  and  papers  I  have  in  the  house.  They  began  to  search,  and 
with  great  readiness  turned  over  every  thing  in  the  room,  closeta^ 
and  presses,  shaking  every  book  by  the  cover,  and  openhig 
every  part  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  where  were  many  papers,  particu>« 
krfy  Some  bundles  of  sermons ;  which  I  told  them  were  my  propel* 
toohi :  and  that  all,  that  knew  me,  could  vouch  for  me,  it  was  net 
my  eu«(om  to  have  any  treason  in  them.  They  read  several  of  th6 
texts,  and  left  them  where  they  fotmd  them.  But,  in  one  cornef 
of  a  press,  which  was  half  open,  they  met  with  a  great  number  of 
letters  filed  up.  I  assured  Hiem  they  were  only  matters  of  usual 
fHendfy  correspondence,  and  most  of  them  were  of  last  yearns  date. 
Mr.  Dyve,  looking  on  some  of  them,  (bund  them  to  be  so;  and  said, 
if  he  had  time  to  view  them  all,  he  might,  perhaps,  see  reason  to 
leave  them  behind :  but,  bein?  expressly  commanded  to  bring  all 
lettets,  he  must  carry  them  with  him.  I  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleated  ^ 
^  they  sealed  them  up. 

Then  they  went  into  my  bed-chamber  and  the  closets  adjoinhig, 
doing  as  they  had  done  in  my  study,  feeling  about  my  bed  and 
hangings,  knockmg  the  wainscot  in  several  places,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  private  hole  or  secret  conveyance. 

After  that  they  came  down  stairs  and  searched  the  parlour  and! 
^h«wiAg-room  on  that  side  of  the  house,  with  the  like  exactness,  inr 
alt  th^  rooms,  I  observed,  they  very  carefully  pried  into  every 
part  of  the  chimnies ;  the  messenger  putting  his  band  into  every 
flower-pot,  which  I  Uien  somewhat  smiled  at;  but  since  I  found 
he  had  but  too  much  reason  so  to  do. 

When  they  had  done  searching  in  all  those  rooms  and  in  ther 
hall,  as  they  were  going  out,  and  had  taken  with  them  what  paperr  ' 
they  thought  fit,  they  carried  me  away  in  the  coach  that  bronght 
them,  fi^  the  way,  we  met  my  servant  Mr.  Moor  coming  ft^mr 
London.  I  called  out  to  bim,  have  you  any  letters  for  me  ?  He 
gave  me  three  or  four,  which  I  delivered  to  Mr.  Dyve  to  open, 
who  found  nothing  in  them  but  matters  of  private  coneenunent,  or 
didinary  news.  Arid  so,  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  we  ar* 
rrved  at  Whitehall,  and  i  was  brought  to  my  Lord  Nottingham, 
Whom  I  foutid  alone  in  his  office. 

My  lord,  said  I,  I  am  come  upon  your  warrant ;  but  certainly  ^ 
thefe  must  be  some  great  mistake,  or  black  villainy  in  this  busing : 
for  I  declare,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  am  absolutely  free   firom' 
any  just  accusation  relating  to  the  government,     f  U0  lordship  tokl^ 
BK,  he  hiMself  was  much  surprised  when  he  beard  my  name  men- 
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tioned.  I  intreated  Jbim  I  might  be  examined  that  nigbt  if  any 
witneBties  could  be  produced  against  me.  He  said,  ibat  could  not 
possibly  be^  because  the  lords  who  had  the  management  of.  such 
affairs  were  separated,  and  gone  home :  but,  that  I  was  to  appear 
befure  them  tb^  next  day>  and  in  the  mean  time  all  the  civility 
should  be  shewn  me  that  could  be  expected  by  a  man  in  my 
condition^ 

,My  lord,  said  I,  I  hope,  it  being  so  very  late,  you  will  suffer  me 
to  lie  at  my  own  house  at  Westminster.  He  replied,  you  shall  dg^ 
80 ;  but  you  must  have  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  messenger  with 
you.  A  guard  of  soldiers,  said  I,  my  lord,  methinks  it  is  not  so 
necessary  to  secure  one  of  my  profession ;  1  should  rather  ofier, 
that  I  may  have  two  or  more  messengers  to  keep  me,  tho^gll  that 
may  put  me  to  greater  charges.  My  lord,  said  he,  I,  for  my  own 
part,  would  be  glad  if  I  might  takf;  your  parole :  but  I  must  d«  what 
I  m^y  answer  to  others;  and  therefore  I  pray  be  content. 
'  )At:  this  I  acquiesced;  only  adding,  my  lord,  here  are  divert 
papcars  brought  up  with  me,  wbiqh,  upon  my  credit,  are  but  of 
commod  importance^;  y^t,  because  tbey  are  most  of  theip  private 
tdlk  a^oaqng  friends,  there  may  be  sooi^  expre^ons  wl^ch  no  mafi, 
if  it  were  his  own  cause,  would  be  wiQing  to  have  diyu^ed;  and 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship  will  take  c^re  they  may  not  be 
shewn  to  the  prejudice  of  any.  He  answered,  you  have  to  do  with 
men  of  honour,  and  you  shall  have  no  occasion  to  complain  upon 
that  account. 

And  so  I  was  conveyed  home  to  Westminster,  by  Mr  Dyve  and 
Mr.  Knight  the  messenger  in  the  coach  with  me,  and  a  guard  at- 
tending on  each  side.  After  we  came  to  the  deanery,  Mr.  Dyve 
kaving  diligently  surveyed  my  lodgings  and  the  avenues  to  them, 
kft  me  about  midnight,  with  a  strict  charge  to  the  messenger  and 
soldiera  fiot  to  give  me  any  unnecessary  disturbance,  but  to  watch 
carefully  at  my  bed-chamber  door  till  further  orders,  which 
they  did.    . 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  May  the  8tb,  Mr.  Dyve  came  again 
to  me,;  about  noon,  to  acquaint  me  that  I  was  to  attend  the  com« 
mittee  of  the  council  that  evening,  by  six  of  the  clock.  And,  says 
he,  my  lord,  I  aufipose  you  have  here,  a\ao  at  Westminster,  a  room 
where  you  keep  the  rest  of  your  books  and  pi^pers.  I  told  him  I 
had.  Then,  said  he,  I  have  commissioti  to  search,  there  likewise, 
particularly  in  your  cabinet.  I  shewed  hiqi  my  library,  and  gave 
him  the  keys.  He  opened  all  the  presses  of  books,  and  viewed  par- 
ticularly every  shdf,  and  examined  every  drawer  in  the  cabinet: 
but  finding  nothing  there  of  a  late  date,  or  that  might  afford  any 
^e  laatt  shadow  of  a  traiterous  correspondence,  ne  went  away 
without  T«movtng  any  one  paper  thence. 

.  At  the  time  appointed  I  was  brought  by  the  messenger  and  guard 
to  Whitehall,  where  a  select  number  of  the  lords  of  the  council 
were  asseml^bd  at  my  Lord  Nottingham's  lodgings.  There  were 
present,  as  I  remember,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  lord  steward;  the. 
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Eirl  oFDomU  lord  chamberlain ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  secretary 
of  stale;  tile  Earl  of  Rochester;  the  EAt\  of  Portland;  the  Lord 
Sidney,  Idird-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Sir  Edieard  Seymor. 

When  I  was  entered  the  room,  and  come  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
my  Ldrd-Nottingfham  began.  But  now,  for  the  greaterperspicuity 
of  the  whole  proceedings  and  to  avoid  the  too  mquent  repetition 
of,  said  I,  or  said  such  an  one,  or  said  they,  I  wHl  hencefoith  give 
all  the  questions  and  answers,  and  the  rest  of  the  discourses,  in'  ttie 
name  of  every  person  as  they  spoke,  and  by  way  'of  dialogue.    - 

Earl  of  Not.  My  lord,  you  cannot  but  thiiik  ft  must  be  lotne'  ei^ 
traordinary  occasion,  which  has  forced  us  to  send  for  you  hitber  in 
this  manner. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  I  submit  to  the  necessities  of  state  in 
•uch  a  time  of  jealousy  and  danger  as  this  is. 

Eari  of  Not.  My  lonl,  I  am  to  ask  you  some  questions,  to  which 
we  desire  your  plain  and  true  answers. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  assure  you  mine  shall  be  such ; 
«s  I  hope  I  have  been  always  taken  for  a  mati  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity. 

Earl  of  Not     Have  you  composed  a  declaration  for  the  present 
intended  descent  of  the  late  King  James  into  England? 
Bfsh0p  of  Roch.     I  call  God  t6  witness  I  have  not. 
Earl  of  Not    Did  you  ever  draw  up  any  heads,  or  materials  fbr 
iuch  a  declaration  ? 

Bishop  of  R6ch.  Upon  the  same  solemn  asseveration  I  never 
did. 

Earl  of  Not    Were  you  ever  solllctted,  or  applied  to,  by  any  per- 
•on,  for  the  undertaking  such  a  work  ? 
Bishop  of  Roch.     I  never  was. 

Earl  of  Not.    Do  you  hold  any  correspondencies  abroad  in 
France  ? 
Bishop  of  Roch.     I  do  not  hold  any. 

Earl  of  Not.  Have  you  ever  signed  any  association  for  restoring 
tbe  late  King  James  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  never  signed  any. 

Earl  of  Not.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  association  ?  Or  any 
persons  that  have  subscribed  one  ?    • 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Upon  the  word  of  ia  christian  and  a  bishop,  I 
know  of  no  such  thing;  nor  of  any  person  who  has  subscribed  any 
paper  of  that  natnre 

Sir  Bdw.  $eymdur.    My  Lord  Bishop  of   Rochester,  we  hare' 
eiBBiiiied  the  pa|)eh  that  were  seized  in  your  closet  at  Bromley.* 
We  ftfid  nothing  in  theiii  but  matters  of  ottllnar^  And  innocent 
eonversatioli  among  friends ;  only  we  have  one  scruple,  that  there'  ^ 
are  few  or  no'letters  among  them  written  siiicfe  Lady-day  last   ' 

Bishop  of  Rocb.  Sir,  1  suppose  thei^e*  may  be  sbmeofadiite 
«nce  that  tiiiiein'the  bundles:  »If  I  had  pi<fc;ser¥ed  ta(K)re,tjhey 
would  have  been  of  the  same  witurcr  With  the  rtfst  that  you  have, 
tkit  is,  concerning  commit  inteiligeneej  and  ^e  talk  of  tbe  town :' 
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not  any  secrets  of  state,  or  agairuit  tbe  frovernmcnt.  My  lords/ 1 
hold  no  correspondencies  of  that  kind.  When  I  am  in  the  country 
I  desire  some  friend  or  other  here  to  let  me  know  how  tbe  world 
goes,  that  I  may  inform  myself  and  the  neigfabourinp^  gentlemen  of 
the  truth  of  things,  and  prevent  the  spreading  of  false  news:  and 
.afterwards  I  file  up  such  letters  according  to  their  dates,  as  you  may 
perceive  I  did  these^  that  at  any  time  I  may  have  a  present  recourse 
to  them,  to  refresh  my  memory  in  any  past  transaction. 

My  lord,  those  are  all  I  thought  worth  keeping  of  this  kind  these 
two  last  years.  And  I  hope  the  clerk  of  tbe  council  has  done  me 
the  justice  to  acquaint  your  lordships  hew  I  was  apprehended  out  of 
my  house ;  and  how  narrowly  I  myself,  and  my  study,  and  lodging- 
chamber,  and  other  room9,  were  searched :  so  that, it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  have  suppressed  or  smothered  any  one  writing  from 
you.  And  really,  I  believe  there  was  not  a  note,  or  least  scrip  of 
paper  of  any  consequence  in  my  possession,  but  they  had  a  view 
of  it. 

Earl  of  Devonshire.  But,  my  lord,  it  is  probable  a  man  of  your 
interest  and  acquaintance,  must  have  received  more  letters  since, 
than  are  here  to  be  found.  We  see  here  are  many  concerning 
affairs  that  passed  just  before  that  time. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  a  little  before  Ihe  conclusion  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament,  I  obtained  l^ave  of  the  bouse  of  lords  to 
retire  into  the  country,  for  the  recovery  of  my  health.  During  my 
abode  there,  as  long  as  tlie  parliament  continued,  I  was  someirbat 
curious  to  learn  what  passed  in  both  houses,  and  therefore,  as  your 
lordship  has  observed,  letters  came  thicker  to  roe  about  that  time. 
But  when  the  parliament  was  up,  very  little  baf^ning  that  wab  re- 
markable in  that  interval,  I  was  not  so  mindful  to  preserve  the  let- 
ters that  came  to  me,  whilst  all  things,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
were  rather  in  preparation  than  action. 

Besides  that,  since  the  time  your  lordships  speak  of,  I  was  twice 
or  thrice  in  town  for  sevcnral  days  together ;  onoe  especially,  upon 
a  publick  occasion,  tbe  annual  election  of  Westminster  school, 
which  detained  me  here  about  a  week.  And  these  arc  the  true 
reasons  why  you  find  so  few  letters  to  me  since  the  date  of  time 
your  lordships  have  mentioned. 

Earl  of  Not.  Will  it  ]^ease  your  lordships  to  ask  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  any  more  questions  ? 

They  being  all  silent,  I  said,  my  lords,  I  cannot  imagine  how  H 
comes  to  pass  that  I  ^ould  be  dbus  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  any 
contrivance  against  the  government ;  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  all 
that  know  me,  I  am  sure  I  may  to  all  my  neighbours  in  the  co«n»> 
try  where  I  Uve,  that  there  has  no  man  submitted  to  it  more  peace- 
ably and  quietly  than  I  have  done  ever  since  the  revolution ;  and  I 
must  own,  I  did  it  both  upon  a  principle  of  conscience  and  grati- 
tude. Of  conscience,  because  I  cannot  see  how  Uie  church  of 
England  and  thft  whole  protestant  religion  can  be  pre«enred,  but 
upoA  thitf  cpnstitutloD ;  since  an  invasiw  from  France  caaatt  but 
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be  ^tmelii^  to  lH>t)>«  A»4  of  gratitude,  becuwe,  a$  yeu  all  kpow, 
I  happened  to  be  in  th£  late  reign  inoaged  in  an  aSair,  which  sinee 
I  have  been  taught  was  illegal*  And  tbongb  I  may  say  I  stopped 
betimes,  and  did  no  gneat  buft,  tmt  hin^red  as  much  as  I  could 
whilst  I  acted;  yet  I  a^ted  ^  long  that  I  roiebt  have  evpected  to  be 
sefHi^%  9iiiMiibed  for  what  I  did.  But  the  king's  and  queen's  part 
in  the  gfeneral  pardon  was  so  gracious  and  benign  in  making  it 
their  own  act,  and  not  excluding  me  out  of  it,  that  tbeir  majesties 
have  thereby  laid  upon  me  an  obligation  never  to  be  fi>igotten» 

Upon  this  I  was  bid  to  withdraw ;  and,  about  an  hour  after,  the 
wne  ckrk  of  the  coiincil  was. sent  out  to  tell  me,  the  lords  bad 
ordei^  I  should  netum  to  my  own  house,  and  be  under  the  aame 
confinement  as  befow,  of  a  me»«eoger  and  a  guard  of  soldiers :  and 
tbere  I  sbwld  shortly  bear  what  tbeir  lordships  would  determine 
concerning  me.  He  likewise  told  the  messenger  and  the  guards^ 
that  be  had  a  strict  command  to  them  to  use  me  with  all  respect ; 
only  to  take  cape  Ihat  I  sboisU  be  safely  kept  and  forth-coming* 
Nor,  indeed^  bad  I  any  thing  to  ol^ject  against  their  behaviour :  for, 
as  Mr.  Dyve  demeaned  himself  always  to  me  like  a  gentleman^  and 
the  messenger  was  very  civii,  so  the  soldiers  themselves  were  as 
easy  and  quiet  to  the  rest  of  my  family,  as  if  they  bad  been  a» 
part  of  it. 

'rbe  same  evening,  Mr.  Dyve  eame  borne  to  me,  and  brought  me 
an  my  papers,  telling  me,  that  the  lords  bad  heard  him  read^them 
over  ;  and,  birring  no  exception  against  them,  had  sent  bim  to  re- 
(uni  theiB  all  safe  to  ine  again. 

Thus  guarded,  I  continued  from  that  day  till  the  1 8th  of  May 
under  the  custody  of  a  messenger  and  of  four  centinels,  who 
watched  day  and  night,  and  were  relieved  every  eight  and  forty 
hanra. 

But  then,  having  heard  nothing  in  the  mean  time  from  the  lords, 
I  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 

HT  LORD, 

'A         ^^^^  ^  ^^**  while,  according  to  my  duty  to  their  ma- 

*  X\  jesties' government,  with  patience  and  numility  submitted 
'  to  my  confinement  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  me89enger ;  so 
'  now,  fearing  that  my  longer  silence  may  be  interpreted  as  a  mis- 
'  trust  of  my  innocencv,  I  think  it  becomes  me  to  make  this  appli- 
'  cation  to  your  lordsbfp,  earnestly  intreating  you  to  represent  my 
'  condition  and  request  to  the  most  honourable  board^  where  I  was 

*  examined.   I  intirely  rely  on  their  justice  and  honour,  that,  if  they 

*  find  nothing  real  against  me,  as  God  knows  I  am  conscious  to 

*  myself  they  cannot,  they  would  be  pleased  to  order  my  enlaige- 
'  ment  I  am  forced  to  be  the  more  importunate  with  your  lordship 
'  in  this  business,  because  it  is  very  well  known  in  what  a  danger- 
'  i>as  condition  of  health  I  went  out  of  town  towards  the  latter  end 
'of  the  session  of  parliament:  and  I  find  my  distemper  very  much 
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'  increased  by  this  close  restraint,  in  a  time  when  I  was  jiiat  enter-- 
*  ing  upon  a  course  of  physick  in  the  country. 

My  lord, 

1  am  your  lordship's  most  humble 
Mar  18.  Westm*  and  most  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  ROFFEN. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State. 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  cabinet  council  Umt  day,  and  it  had 
the  desired  effect;  for,  thereupon,  I  was  ordered  to  be  discharged 
that  evening;  which  accordingly  was  done  about  ten  at  night,  by 
Mr.  Shorter,  a  messenger  of  the  chamber,  coming  to  my  house,  and 
dismissing  the  messenger,  and  taking  off  the  guard. 

The  next  morning,  being  May  19th,  to  prevent  any  concourse 
or  congratulations,  usual  upon  such  occasions,  I  retired  early  to 
Bromley,  where  I  remained  quiet  till  June  the  pth,  little  dreaming 
of  a  worse  mischief  hanging  over  my  head. 

But  that  day,  being  Thursday,  as  I  was  upon  the  road  coming 
^  Westminster,  to  the  meeting  of  Dr.  Busby^s  preachers,  who  as- 
semble once  a  term  at  my  house  there,  I  was  stopped  by  a  gentle* 
man  that  brought  me  this  letter  from  my  Lord  Nottingham. 

MY  LORD,  Whitehall,  June  8,  92. 

1MUST  desire  your  lordship  to  be  at  my  office  on  Friday  morn- 
ing by  ten  of  the  clock. 

I  am  your  lordship's 

most  humble  servant, 

NOTTINGHAM. 
For  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
at  Bromley. 

I  asked  the  bearer  whether  he  had  any  farther  orders  concerning 
me;  he  answered  no,  but  was  forthwith  to  return.  I  desired  him 
to  acquaint  his  lord,  tJiat  I  was  now  going  to  town  upon  other  busi* 
ness,  but  that  I  would  presently  wait  on  him  at  Whitehall.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  Lambeth  I  went  to  his  office.  When  my  lord 
came  to  me,  I  told  him,  that  having  met  with  his  lordship's  letter 
accidentally  in  my  way  to  Westminster,  I  thought  it  best  to  come 
presently  to  know  his  pleasure. 

Earl  of  Not  My  lord,  there  is  a  mistake,  I  gave  you  notice  to* 
be  here  to-morrow  morning:  and  that  is  the  time  you  are  ap*. 
pointed  to  appear  before  the  committee  of  the  council. 

Bishop  of  Koch.  However,  my  lord,  being  in  town  occasionally, 
I  thought  it  became  me  to  present  myself  to  you  as  soon  as  I  could. 
And  I  now  make  it  my  request,  if  your  lordships  have  any  thing 
ftrther  to  say  to  me,  I  may  be  convened  before  you  this  day. 
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'Strl  vi  Not.  I  fear  you  cannot  be  so,  for  there  is  much  business 
to  be  this  afternoon,  both  at  the  ereat  council  and  the  committee : 
but  I  will  send  you  word  to  the  deanery ,  if  you  can  be  called  this 
evening.  In  the  meantime  you  have  your  full  liberty  to  go  where 
joa  please. 

Thus  I  went  home  ;  but  having  no  notice  from  my  lord  that  night, 
the  next  day,  being  June  the  10th,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  came 
to  his  lordslidp's  office,  where  were  met  the  same  lords  as  before ; 
only  1  think  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  not  there,  and  the  Eari  of 
Pembroke,  lord  privy  seal,  was. 

When  I  was  called  in,  besides  the  privy  councellors  that  sat  about 
tbe  table,  there  was  standing  against  the  wall  a  very  ill-favoured 
man,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  Blackhead ;  with  whom  I  strait 
perceived  I  was  sent  for  to  be  confronted. 

For,  as  soon  as  I  was  in  the  room,  my  Lord  Nottingham  said.  My 
lofd^  do  you  know  diat  person  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  I  have  seen  this  man's  face,  but  I 
cannot  immediately  recollect  where. 

Earl  of  Not.  I  pray  view  him  well.  Has  he  never  brought  you 
any  letters  from  one  Mr.  Young  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I.  do  call  to  mind,  he  has  brought  me  a  letter. 
I  cannot  in  a  moment  remember  from  whom  it  was. 

Earl  of  Not.    He  says  it  was  from  one  Young. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  think  it  was  at  my  house  at  Bromley,  that  he 
delivered  it  me;  but  I  verily  believe  it  was  not  from  any  of  the 
name  of  Young. 

Blackhead.  I  was  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  at  Bromley :  I 
brought  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Young,  and  I  received  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Young  back  again  from  the  bishop. 

.  Thus  far,  during  the  beginning  of  this  examination,  I  stood  with 
my  face  against  the  window,  and  my  eyes  being  so  very  tender 
and  feeble  as  they  are,  I  had  not  a  perfect  view  of  Blackhead;  but 
he  so  confidently  affirming,  that  he  had  of  late  carried  letters 
between  me  and  one  Youngs  I  changed  my  station,  and  got  the 
liffht  on  my  back  ;  and  then  immediately,  having  a  true  sight  of 
his  very  remarkable  countenance  and  habit,  and  whole  person,  and 
being  also  much  assisted  by  his  voice,  which  is  very  loud  and  rude, 
I  did,  by  God's  blessing,  perfectly  call  him  to  mind ;  and  said, 
now,  my  lords,  by  the  advantage  of  this  ^ght,  I  do  exactly  remem- 
ber this  fellow,  and  part  c^his  business  with  me  at  Bromley.  What 
he  says  of  Young  cannot  be  true.  I  know  not  for  what  purpose 
he  affirms  this;  but, upon  my  reputation,  it  is  utterly  false,  that  he 
ever  brought  me  a  letter  from  one  Young. 

Earl  of  Not.  My  lord,  he  says  particularly,  it  was  upon  a  fast- 
day. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  do  remember  this  fellow  was  with 
me  at  Bromley  on  a  fast-day:  by  the  same  tc^en,  I  told  him  he 
should  stay  till  after  evening-prayers,  and  must  expect  only  a 
fitting  kind  of  meal.  But  then  I  would  return  an  answer  to  hit 
business. 
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Blackhead.  It  w9B  upon  a  fatt*day.  I  did  eat  with  the  bbhop'a 
servants ;  and  I  received  an  answer  from  his  own  band  to  the  letter 
I  brought  hi9i  from  Mr.  Young. 

Bis^p  of  Roch.  My  lords,  this  that  he  says  of  Young^  is  a  wicktd 
lye.  An  my  correspondencies  are  so  innocent  (as  I  hope  y4Mir 
lordships  can  testify)  that,  if  I  bad  received  a  letter  from  any  Mr. 
Young,  I  should  have  no  reason  so  positively  to  deny  it.  I  beseedb 
you^  examine  this  fellow  througbly>  and  J  doubt  not  hot  you  will 
discover  some  i^ipudent  knavery-  I  stand  to  it ;  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  person,  whose  name  is  Youog,  with  whom  I  have«of  late  years 
maintained  any  intercourse  by  letters. 

Earl  of  Devon.  My  lord,  is  there  no  person  of  the  name  of  Young, 
a  clergyman^  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Oh !  my  lord,  there  arc  two  excellent  persons 
of  the  name  of  Young,  both  cld^men*  to  whom  I  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  very  wdl  known  :  the  ooe  was  your  bvother  Ossery's 
chaplain,  and  is  now  prebendary  of  Windhester;  the  other  was 
canon  of  Windsor,  when  I  was  a  member  of  that  eh«rch,  and  is 
there  still.  But  I  suppose  nei^ier  of  these  are  the  Youngs,  whose 
correspondence  this  man  objects  to  me .  I  should  take  it  for  an  honour 
to  correspond  with  them.  But  in  truth  it  has  so  happened^  that  I 
have  neither  written  to>  nor  received  one  letter  from  either  of  them 
these  many  years,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledgie. 

Blackheaa  The  bishop,  if  be  please,  may  remember  it  was  Ko- 
bert  Young  from  whom  I  brought  a  letter. 

Earl  of  Not.     How  long  ago  say  you  it  was  ? 

Blackhead.    It  was  about  two  months  ago. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  have  indeed,  my  lords,  some  obseure  remem- 
brance, that,  some  years  ago,  there  was  one  writ  to  roe  ^t  of  New* 
gate,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Young,  pretending  to  be  a  clergy- 
man ;  and  I  recal  something  of  the  contents  of  this  letter.  It 
was  to  tell  me,  that  he  and  his  wife  lay  isi  prison  there  upon  a 
false  accusation,  of  which  he  hoped  they  should  be  speedily  cleared. 
In  the  mean  time  be  desired  me  to  recollect,  that  be  had  officiated 
some  weeks  for  the  chaplain  at  Bromley  eollege,  and  had  preached 
ooca  or  twice  in  the  parish  church  there.  He  intreated  me  to  give 
him  a  certificate  of  this,  because  it  would  stand  him  in  much  stead 
in  order  to  his  justification :  and  withal,  that  I  would  send  him 
something  out  of  my  charity,  for  his  and  his  wife^s  relief  in  their 
great  distress. 

This,  my  lords,  I  dare  say  was  Uie  whole  substance  of  that  letter, 
and  this  was  two  or  three  years  ago  at  least.    « 

To  that  letter  I  am  sure  I  made  no  reply  in  writing.  Only,  hav- 
ing not  the  least  remembrance  of  him  myself,  I  inquired  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  among  the  widows  in  the  college ;  intending 
to  have  sent  him  sonie  fdms  suitable  to  his  condition  and  mine,  had 
I  found  him  worthy. 

But,  upon  inquiry,  I  receifed  fjram  aU  hands  so  very  il  a  charac- 
ter both  of  this  Yous^  and  his  wife,  that  I  resolved  to  give  Um  no 
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9xvm€r  ^  M ;  «od  I  htve  never  benrd  noy  Aing  m^re  of  bim  to 
tbis  d«y. 

Bat  now,  J  bescecb  your  lordships*  to  give  me  leave  to  apeak  to 
this  person  myself:  and  tbey  mlimating  I  Aould  do  as  I  thougbt 
best>  I  said  to  bim : 

I  conjure  you,  in  the  pnsseneeof  tbese  noUe  lords,  god  eypeeiaUy 
'^  tbe  great  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth*  that  you  wdl  declare  the 
truth  of  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you. 

When  you  came  tomyhonseatBiromley^  upon  a  faat^day  U  was, 
I  think  thefirst  fast  of  this  year ;  did  not  you  deaire  to  speak  with  Qie> 
«s  having  a  letter  for  me?  Wh^  Icaaae  to  you  into  my  ball*  iid  not 
you  first  kneel  down,  and  ask  meblessmg  ?  X>\d  you  not  tbeo  deliver 
me  a  letter,  affirming  it  was  from  a  country  mioister,  a  doctor  of 
dinokv?  Did  not  you  teU  me  you  were  bw  servant,  or  bailiff? 
And  that  your  master  bad  sent  you  on  purpose  many  miles,  to  re- 
ceive an  answer  yourself  to  that  letter  from  my  own  hand  ? 

Blackhead.  I  never  brouriit  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
from  a  country  minister ;  I  KBiMr  no  such  doctor  ef  divinity :  nor 
ever  was  servant  to  any :  I  only  brought  a  letter  tothe  hiring  from 
Mr.  Young. 

Bisboip  af  Roch.  My  lords,  what  I  say  is  most  certainly  tnm. 
.This  man  bad  never  any  other  buainess  with  me^  but  in  relation  to 
that  letter,  pretoided  by  him  (for  now  I  find  it  was  but  a  pretence) 
to  be  written  to  nm  by  an  eminent  country  divine,  in  Buckingham- 
fhire,  a  person  of  m  considerable  estate,  as  he  told  me.  My  lords^ 
I  cannot  yet  call  to  mind  tbe  doctor's  name;  but  the  business  of 
the  letter  1  am,  in  gicat  part,  master  of;  and  it  was  to  this  purpose: 

That  tfaore  was  a  person  (naming  bim)  who  had  applied  to  bina 
to  be  his  curate ;  but  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect  he  had  counter* 
fintedmy  haml  and  seal  for  holy  orders;  therefore  he  desired  me  to 
send  him  word,  under  my  own  band,  by  the  bearer,  his  man,  whe* 
ther  I  had  ordained  such  a  onie,  in  such  or  such  years:  that  if  I 
had,  he  wonld  encourage  and  entertain  him ;  if  not,  he  would  take 
care  he  should  be  punimed  for  his  forgery. 

Now,  my  lords,  upon  the  receipt  oi  so  friendly  a  letter,  by  tfaia 
very  messenger,  I  bid  him  stay  a  little,  and  I  would  give  his  master 
mtisfaction  out  of  my  books,  whether  I  had  ordained  any  man  nf 
that  naoie,  which  I  thou^t  I  had  not.  Accordtn^y  my  secretary 
and  i  did  severaHy  turn  over  all  my  papers  relating  to  such  affairs, 
9s  cardfiiUy  as  we  eoidd;  and  finding  no  such  man's  name  in 
them,  in  which  we  could  not  easily  be  deceived,  b^Kmuse  I  keep 
methodically  (as  no-dovbteverv  bishop  does)  all  recommendations, 
subscriptions,  testimonials,  and  titles  of  those  I  admit  into  orders ; 
I  wrote  the  supposed  author  of  the  letter  as  <rivil  an  answer  as  lus 
seemed  to  diesenw. 

Tl»t  I  was  extremdy  pkaeed  and  thankful,  that  a  roeer  stranger 
tome  ahonid  be  so  oarefiil  of  my  Mputatioo :  that  my  secretary  and 
I  had  diligently  examined  all  the  books,  where  such  things  ave 
recorded:  and  I  could  assure  him  I  never  had  ordained  any  sneh 
pcpaon,  tkAcf  prjeat  or  deacon^  witUn  tb^  spaee  limited  in  his  iet* 
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ter,  or  at  any  other  time :  that  I  should  look  u^on  it  as  a  signal 
service  done  to  the  church  in  genend,  and  a  special  favour  to  me 
in  particular/  if  he  would,  as  he  promised,  cause  the  counterfeit  to 
be  apprehended,  so  that  the  course  of  law  might  pass  upon  him. 

This'letter,  my  lords,  all  written  with  my  own  hana,  I  delivered 
to  the  person  here  presetit :  and  he  went  away  with  it,  asking  me 
Messing  again  upon  his  knees,  and  promising  I  should  speedily  he 
made  acquainted  with  the  success. 

Earl  of  Devonsh.  I  pray,  my  lord,  how  was  the  letter  super- 
scribed you  sent  back  by  this  man  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  it  was  to  the  same  person*  witii  the 
same  superscription  as  he  subscribed  himself,  and  directed  to  the 
same  place  where  he  said  he  was  minister ;  though  the  name  of 

glace  or  minister  I  cannot  yet  recover.    But  let  that  letter  of  mine 
e  produced,  and  it  will  put  an  end  to  this  whole  controversy. 
Blackhead.    The  letter  I  received  from  the  bishop  was  super- 
scribed to  Mr.  Young,  and  to  no  other. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  this  is  a  horrid  falshood.  I  wed 
remember  now,  this  fellow  was  at  my  house  a  second  time  some 
weeks  after  the  first.  When  he  came,  I  was  in  the  garden,  with 
some  gentlemen,  my  neighbours^  where,  first  asking  roe  blessing, 
he  told  me  his  master,  the  doctor,  had  taken  up  the  person  who 
had  forged  my  orders :  that  the  man  stood  upon  his  vindication ; 
but  that  his  master  was  bringing  him  up  to  London ;  and  then  I 
should  hear  farther  from  him :  adding,  that  his  master  was  a  man 
of  such  a  spirit,  and  such  a  plentiful  estate,  that,  whenever  he  sus- 
pected a  man  to  be  a  rogue  or  a  cheat,  he  would  spare  no  pains 
to  discover  him,  nor  think  any  cost  too  much  to  get  him  punished. 
These,  my  lords,  I  well  remember,  were  the  knave's  verjr  words : 
and  I  hope  your  lordships  will  likewise  deal  with  him  in  the  same 
manner.  I  took  this  second  message  still  more  kindly,  and  ordered 
my  servants  to  entertain  the  messenger  very  civilly. 

Blackhead.  I  brought  no  such  message.  All  my  business  with 
the  bishop  was  from  Mr.  Young,  which  I  suppose  was  of  another 
nature. 

'  Bishop  of  Roch.  What  I  say  is  so  true^  that  I  am  confident  se- 
veral of  my  servants  do  remember  the  particulars.  For  this  man 
stuck  not  to  declare  his  business  before  them  all ;  very  much  mag- 
nifying his  master,  and  his  housekeeping,  and  vapouring  what  aiy 
example  he  would  make  of  the  counterfeit  phest^  without  putting 
me  to  any  trouble,  or  expence. 

Earl  of  Devonsh.    Has  your  lordship  none  of  those  servants  near 
at  hand  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  some  of  them  are  in  town ;  and  one, 
my  secretary,  Mr.  Moore,  by  an  accidental  good  fortune,  came 
hither  with  me :  he  was  without  when  I  was  ciailled  in.  I  doubt  not 
but  he  will  satisfy  your  lordships  what  was  this  man's  errand  to  m&:' 
he  is  a  young  man  of  great  honesty,  and,  I  believe,  would  not  tell 
a  lie  to  save  my  life ;  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  him. 
*  Whilst  they  were  calling  in  Mr.  Moore,  I  added,  my  lords^,  I  ftp^: 
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peal  to  the  great  God  of  heaven  to  judge  between  me  and  this 
wretch,  touching  the  truth  or  faUhood  of  what  we  8ay>  and  to  deal 
with  us  both  accordingly  at  the  last  day  of  judgment:  and  I  dare 
ako  appeal  to  your  lordships  to  judge  between  us,  by  what  appears 
to  you;  for  did  you  ever  see  greater  villany  and  consciousness  of 
guilt  in  any  man  s  countenance  than  in  his  ? 

By  this  time  Mr.  Moore  being  come  in,  I  said,  Moore,  apply 
yourself  to  my  Lord  Nottingham.  I  charge  you  do  not,  for  aoty 
consideration  of  me,  speak  any  thing  which  you  Cannot  justify  tor 
truth. 

Earl  of  Not  Mr.  Moore,  do  you  know  that  person  there  ?  point- 
ing to  Blackhead. 

[  Mr.  Moore.    My  lord,  I  do  know  him  so  far,  that  I  have  seen  him 
4)nce  or  twice  at  my  lorcPs  house  at  Bromley. 

Earl  of  Not.     What  business  had  he  at  Bromley  ? 

Mr.  M.    The  first  time  be  brought  a  letter  to  my  lord. 

Earl  of  Not    From  whom  ? 

Mr.  M.  My  lord,  it  was  from  a  country  minister  in  Bucking' 
hamshire,  a  doctor  of  divinity^  as  he  wrote  himself;  his  name  was 
Hooke. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  now  very  well  remember,  that  was 
the  name,  Hodce,  or  something  very  near  it ;  there  may  he  the  d^f" 
ference  of  a  letter,  I  will  not  stand  upon  that;  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected, I  or  my  servant  should  be  positive  as  U>  every  letter  of  a 
name  in  so  sudcfen  a  question. 

Earl  of  Not    Mr.  Moore,  what  was  the  business  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  M.  My  lord,  it  was  concerning  one  that  offered  himself  to 
be  the  doctor's  curate,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  counterfeited  my 
lord's  letters  of  orders.  The  doctor  desired  my  lord  to  look  ioto 
his  books,  whether  he  had  ordained  any  such  person;  py  lord 
and  I  did  thereupon  search  all  the  places  where  the  m^<^>*i^  of 
such  affairs  are  kept,  and  we  found  no  such  n%,^*i  ftud  so  my 
lord  himself  wrote  back  to  the  dpctor,  by  this  very  man  that  stands 
here.  , 

Earl  of  Not    Mr.  Moore,  will  you  take  your  oath  of  all  this? 

Mr.  M.  I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath  of  it,  if  you  please  to 
give  it  me. 

Earl  of  Not ,  What  say  you,  Blackhead  ?  You  see  here  is  a 
young  m^n,  the  bishop's  secretary,  comes  in  by  (^ha^ce,  and  con-' 
firms  punctually  what  th^  bishop  bad  said  before,  concerning  your 
message  to  his  lord  ;  and  he  offers  to  take  his  oath  of  it :  if  you  did 
bring  a .  letter  from  one  Doctor  Hooke,  why  do  you  not  confess  it  ? 
It  can  do  you  no  hurt.  . 

Blackhead.  Ilmow  of  no  such  divine  as  Dr.  Hooke,  nor  any  thing 
concerning  one  that  counterfeited  the  bishop's  orders;  the  letter  I, 
brou^t  was  from  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  M.  My  lord,  this  fellow  cannot  but  know,  that  what  he 
says  is  shamefiiBy  false;  I  assure  you  I  have  the  original  letter  at 
home  to  produce,  and  doubt  not,  but  divers  of  my  lord's  servants 
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remember  binl  and  hh  tnuiness  as  weU  as  I  do ;  for  be  was  a  seeaaS 
t)me  at  Bromley,  tome  VeAa  afler. 

Earl  of  Not.     What  was  his  bntinUB  then  ? 

Mr.  M.  He  said  he  came  lo  acqaaint  niT  lord,  tbat  hix  mdiifer. 
Dr.  Hooke,  had  seized  on  the  person  who  had  foiled  his  orders.  My 
lord  asked  him  whether  he  had  also  seized  the  fatae  instrument; 
and,  if  he  had,  desired  It  might  be  transmitted  to  him.  ThrB  man 
answered,  he  betiered  his  master  had  got  it ;  tliat  be  was  coming 
up  to  London,  and  brining  the  cbeat  with  him ;  and  had  been 
there  sooner,  bad  he  not  sprained  or  hurt  bis  leg  ;  but,  wben  be' 
was  ceme,  the  doctor  would  give  my  lord  notice,  or  himself  wait 
upon  bim.  My  lord  was  much  pleased  with  this  second  message, 
and  ga?e  orders  to  have  the  bringcr  of  it  well  used.  He  was  so 
and  ^eely  discoursed  with  the  butler,  and  the  other  itervants,  touch- 
ing bis  business  there ;  so  that  I  am  *erl1y  persuaded,  several  of 
them  remember  aU  these  circumttances  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  oOore 
than  I  do. 

Upon  this, Rkckheadbeingagainur^d  by  tbelords  with  soplaina 
testimony,  perfectly  agreeing  with  what  I  had  said,  and  he  still  per- 


lam 
faaot 
mam 

wbat 

that  be  bad  brought  me  a  tetter  from  one  Young,  and  no  other. 

But,  after  my  being  wifhdi^wn  about  half  an  bour;  I  was  called 
in  agsio,  and  Blackhead  sent  forth. 

Earl  of  Not.  Now,  my  lord,  the  business  is  out,  the  fellow  has 
oonfeaied  be  bi!<ought  the  letter  to  yon,  written  not  in  the  name  of 
Young,  but  «B  trota  one  Dr.  Mookes;  Hookes  was  the  name,  not 
Hooke ;  your  kirdnhtp  was  in  the  right  in  saying  yon  would  not 
stand  tipon  a  letter. 

Bishop  of  Bach.  My  lords,  I  could  not  trust  my  memory  so  hr 
as  tn  a  letter;  but  one  thing  1  was  sure  of:  that  was  the  only  tetter 
this  nscal  ever  brought  me,  and  it  was  not  from  any  one  whoss 
■tame  was  Toungr. 

Earl  of  Not.  Well,  that  business  is  over,  be  has  confesMd  it; 
md  now,  my  lord,  pray  take  a  chair  and  sit  down. 

EArl  of  Den»ub.    Pray,  my  teid,  ilt  dowm 

Msh^  of  Rooh.    No^my  lord^  I  daire  you  to  excuse  me. 
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Eirl  of  N<it.  Mj  Icfjfdi  wt  btvesome  fsw  que«tkms  to  ask  yon, 
and  therefore  pray  repose  yourself. 

Biiliop  of  Roeh.  If  yoa  please  to  permit  me,  I  bad  ratber  an- 
iwer  what  your  lordships  have  farther  to  say,  standing  thus  as  I  am 
attbe  tabte. 

'EafV^  Not.  Then,  my  lord,  we  sbal)  ask  you:  hare  you  erer 
written  to  the  Ekti  of  Martboroogh  within  these  three  months? 

fiisbop  of  Roch«  I  think  I  may  safely  affirm,  I  never  writ  to  mr 
lord  Marlborough  in  my  life ;  but  I  am  certain,  and  upon  the  ^itn 
of  a  bishop  I  deehure,  I  have  not  written  one  word  to  him  these  three 
months. 

Ear)  of  Not*  Have  you  reeeived  any  letter  ftotn  my  Loi>d  Marl- 
borough within  these  three  months  ? 

Biibop  of  Roch.    I  protest  solemnly  I  bave'not  receiv<ed  «iy. 

Earl  of  Not.  Have  yon  received  any  written  or  printed  papenT 
fh>m  my  Lord  Marlborough^  within  that  space  of  time  ? 

BUbofy  of  Roch.  As  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  declare,  I  have 
ndt«  My  loivls,  I  hirre  had  some  acquaintance  with  my  lord 
Marlborough,  both  in  King  James's  court,  and  in  the  parliament* 
sfiiioe ;  but  I  cannot  cftll  to  mind,  that  ever  I  wrote  to  him,  or  he 
tome. 

Eati  of  Not.  Then,  I  think,  my  lords,  \Ve  have  nothing  more  to 
do>  hot  to  wish  my  lord  bishop  a  good  journey  to  Bromley. 

With  thaiti  they  all  rose  tip  atid  saluted  me,  testifying  their  great 
stttisfectkm  thlkt  f  bad  so  Well  cleared  myself,  aiid  confoun^^  my 
adversalry :  more  espeeially,  two  noWe  lords  of  the  company,  to 
Whom,  I  said,  I  would  now  particularly  appeal,  gave  me  an  ample 
testimony  of  their  belief  of  my  innocency  in  this  acciisation,  and  of 
my  doti^l  disposition  to  the  government. 

My  Ltml  Nottingh^mi  then  told  me,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest, 
tfaey  had  no  fkrtber  trouble  to  give  me.  I  Intr'eiited  them  to  suffer 
me  to  add  a  few  words ;  ^ey  permitting  me,  I  said  i 

My  lords,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  contVonting  me  with  this  fel- 
low ;  else  I  could  not  so  well  have  made  out  my  Innocency,  but  I 
DBight  still  have  lain  under  a  suiqpieion,  whereof  I  had  not  known 
the  least  grocmd.  Had  this  been  a  trial  fbr  my  life,  I  should  have 
been  fflad  to  have  such  honourable  persons  for  my  judges  $  but 
DOW  I  have^mneh  more  reason  to  bless  God,  that  you  have  been  my 
compurgators ;  that  you  are  witnesses,  as  well  as  judges,  of  the 
detection  of  this  villainy  against  me ;  whereof,  I  must  acknowledge, 
aa  yet  I  do  not  fathom  the  bottom :  wherefore  I  must  intreat,  that 
I  may  put  myself  under  your  protection  for  the  future ;  for,  al« 
thoo^  this  fountain  of  wickedness  has  been  now  stopped  in  this 
particalar,  sis  to  mjrself,  yet  it  seems  to  run  under  ground  still; 
and,  unless  especial  care  be  taken,  it  may  break  forth  again  in  somie 
other  place,  on  some  other  occasion,  to  the  ruin,  if  not  of  me,  yet 
of  some  other  innocent  person. 

Eart  of  Devoash.  No,  my  brd,  you  need  never  foar  this  foun^ 
tUD  cah  bf^ak  fotth  any  more,  to  io  you,  of  any  other  good  min 
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any  prejudice,  he  hanng  been  ao  palpably  cooricted  of  knarery 
and  lying. 

Bishq>  of  Rocb.  My  lords^  I  hope  so:  as  for  myself,  I  take  my 
own  innocency  to  be  abundantly  vindicated  by  this  your  general 
declaration  in  my  favour.  I  malce  no  question,  but  your  lordshipa 
win  next  vindicate  yourselves,  and  the  justice  of  the  government, 
by  bringing  this  wicked  man  to  condign  punishment,  and  by  ex- 
amining the  main  drift  of  his  design,  and  who  have  been  his 
accomplices. 

They  all  assuring  me,  I  might  rely  upon  them  for  it,  I  withdrew. 

An  this  while  I  had  not  the  least  conjecture  or  imagination  who 
this  Young  should  be,  with  whom  Blackhead  pretended  I  held  so 
close  a  correspondence. 

But  my  next  appearance  before  the  committee  of  the  council, 
will  clear  up  what  remains  of  the  whole  wicked  mystery. 

In  the  mean  time,  returning  home  that  evening  to  Bromley,  I 
presently  met  with  a  plentiful  concurrence  of  evidence  from  most 
of  my  servants,  of  their  discourse  with  Blackhead,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  his  business,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Hookes's  letter. 

First,  the  butler,  Thomas  Warren,  told  me,  that  according  to  my 
order  to  use  him  kindly,  he  had  done  so  both  times  he  was  with  us : 
particularly  the  second  time,  he  had  entertained  him  with  one  of 
the  petty  canons  of  Windsor,  who  came  thither  by  chance,  in  the 
parlour  next  the  garden :  that  thence  he  brought  him  down  into 
the  cellar,  where  Blackhead  drank  my  health  with  knees  almost 
bended  to  the  ground :  that  then  he  earnestly  desired  him  to  shew 
him  my  study ;  saying,  I  have  heard  your  lord  has  a  very  good 
study  of  books :  my  master  Hookes  has  a  very  good  one :  he  often 
lets  me  go  into  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  the  same  liberty : 
I  pray  let  me  see  his  bo<^  The  butler  answered,  my  lord  has  but 
few  books  here,  only  such  as  he  brings  from  time  to  time  from 
Westminster,  for  present  use,  and  they  are  locked  up  in  presses, 
so  that  I  cannot  shew  them  if  I  woukL  I  pray  then,  said  Black- 
head, let  me  see  the  room,  I  hear  it  is  a  very  fine  one.  The  butler 
said,  he  could  not  presume  to  do  it  without  my  leave.  Then,  said 
Blackhead,  let  me  see  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  butler  excused 
his  not  being  able  to  do  it  then,  because  there  were  some  ladiea 
with  his  mistress.  The  same  request,  he  assured  me.  Blackhead 
repeated  almost  twenty  timeb ;  but  still  he  denied  him. 

Then  Thomas  Philips,  my  coachman,  and  John  Jewel,  my  gar- 
dener, confirmed  most  of  what  the  butler  had  said :  all  of  them 
agreeing,  that  both  the  times  he  was  at  Bromley,  especially  the 
second,  he  had  talked  publickly  with  them  of  the  business  he  came 
about  from  his  master  Dr.  Hookes :  enlarging  much  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  said  doctor,  what  a  worthy  man  he  was :  what  hon>ita- 
lity  he  kept;  and  how  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  brought  ta 
punishment  the  knave  that  had  forged  my  hand  and  seal  for  orders^ 
Thqr  added,  that,  aftier  I  had  dismissed  him,  he  lin^ned  about  in 
the  garden,  the  haO,  and  the  gr^at  parkur  a  long  time  j  and  waa 
full  of  such  discourses. 
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Moreofer,  the  gardener,  and  WiDiam  Hardy,  the  groom,  and 
Thomas  French*  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  senrants,  who  remain- 
ed at  Bromley  whilst  I  was  in  custody  at  Westminster,  did  all 
«ssure  me,  that  this  man,  who  brought  first  the  letter,  and  then 
the  message  from  Or.  Hookes,  had  been  a  third  time  at  my  house, 
whilst  I  was  under  confinement.  That  it  was  upon  a  Sunday,  which 
by  computation  proved  to  be  Whit-sunday,  May  1 5th,  that  they 
found  him  in  the  nidstof  the  house,  before  they  knew  he  was  en- 
tered. He  told  them,  that  passing  that  way,  he  came  to  condole 
for  my  mishap,  and  to  inquire  what  the  matter  was  ;  hoping  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  was  reported  at  London.  They  answered,  they  knew 
nothing  of  particulars  ;  yet  doubted  not  but  I  was  innocent.  That 
he  then  again  desired  to  see  the  house ;  but  all  the  doors  were  lock- 
ed, except  the  great  parlour,  which  has  no  lock  upon  it.  That  he 
would  have  inticed  them  to  town  to  drink  with  him;  which  they 
refuaed,  bat  made  him  drink  there  ;  and  he  coming  after  dinner, 
they  persuaded  a  maid-servant  to  provide  him  some  meat :  whick 
she  did,  but  unwillingly,  teOing  them  she  did  not  like  the  fellow'a 
looks  ;  that,  perhaps,  he  might  come  to  rob,  or  to  set  the  house, 
now  so  few  servants  were  at  home  :  that  he  ratber  looked  (as  indeed 
be  did)  like  some  knavish,  broken  tradesman,  than  an  honest  rich 
clergyman's  bayllff,  or  steward,  as  he  also  called  himself;  and  it 
has  proved  since^  that  her  conjecture  was  true. 

All  this,  and  more,  my  servants  repeated  to  me,  touching  Black- 
head's behaviour  in  my  house,  and  his  discourse  concerning  his 
master  Dr.  Hookes.  And  they  offered  to  depose  it  all  upon  oath. 
And,  above  all,  the  next  day,  being  Saturday,  June  the  II  th,  Mr. 
Moore  coming  from  London,  immediately  found  the  original  letter, 
tbat  Blackhead  had  brought  me  from  the  pretended  Doctor. 

Whereiwe,  being  furnished  vrith  all  these  fresh  materiab,  espe- 
CBally  with  the  letter  itself ;  and  being  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  rogue  bad,  the  second  time  of  his  coming,  been  so  earnest 
to  get  into  my  study,  or  any  of  the  other  rooms ;  and  that  he  had 
the  diabolical  malice  against  me,  to  come  to  my  house  a  third  time, 
on  pretence  of  condoling^my  misfortune,  which  I  then  thought  it 
was  probable  had  chiefly  proceeded  from  his  maUcious  peijory 
against  me.  All  this  considered,  I  resolved  to  go  to  London  on 
Monday  morning  with  these  servants,  and  to  carry  the  letter  that 
he  brought  me  as  from  Dr.  Hookes,  to  lay  the  whole  business  be- 
fbre  the  lords^of  te  committee,  and  to  desire  their  farther  examin- 
wkkm  of  Blackhead  upon  these  particulars. 

Accordingly  on  Monday,  June  the  IStk,  I  went,  and  attended 
the  meeting.' of  the  lords  that  morning  in  the  tisual  place.  When 
there  waai^idl  committee,  I  sent  to  ibtm  by  a  clerk  of  the  council^ 
intrusting- that  I  might  have  a  short  audience.  After  some  time,  I 
was  introduced.  There  were  present  (besides  most  of  the  lords  be- 
fbr^  mentioned)  three  <4hers,  whom  I  had  not  .seen  there  since  my 
first  M>pearancQbefbrerth(Bm,  the.  Marquiss  of  Caermarthen,  Lord 
President,  the  Lord  Godolpbin,  and  Sir  John  Lowther. 

>    TOImX.  c 
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WbeB  I  came  into  titt  fomd,  and  wasjiut  getng/  to  prapoaa  the 
busiaaM  that  broi^t  me  thither,  my  Lord  Nottinnfaam  prevented 
me,  asidsaid: 

My  Ix>rd|  do  ¥o«  know  that  perton  there?  (pointing  to  a  man 
who  ttood  behiiid  the  privy-€ouasell«n.  Bear  the  door  which  leada 
into  the  publidL  room.) 

Bishop  of  Roch*  My  Lord,  I  do  not  know  him. 

£ari  of  Not.  My  Lord,  I  pray  observe  him  welL 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Upon  my  credit  I  never  saw  this  man  befbre 
in  my  life,  to  the  utmost  of  my  knowledge. 

Then  the  person  standing  there  looked  boldly  up<m  me,  and 
said,  do  you  not  know  me  my  Lord?  do  not  you  remember  that  I 
oficialed  some  wedcs  at  Broimey  Cdleffe,  for  Mr.  Dobson,  in  King 
James's  time  ?  And  that  I  preached  m  the  parish  church  there 
•noe or  twice? 

Bishop  of  Bodi.  My  Lords,  I  solemnly  affirm  I  da  ndt  know 
this  man :  I  never  saw  him  before :  I  never  knew  that  he  officiated 
in  Bromley-Gollege :  I  never  heard  him  preach  in  the  church  there : 
be  ia  amere  stranger  to  me  :  he  may  have  served  for  the  chapbia 
of  thatcoUege,  in  King  James's  time  ;  but  I  was  not  then  con« 
oemed  who  officiated  tbere.  He  may  have  preached  in  the  Churdi, 
and  I  not  have  heard  him  ;  for  i^KMit  that  time  I  was  cferk  of  the 
closet,  and  was  seldom  or  never  at  Bromley  on  Sundays,  by  reason 
of  my  attendance  «n  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmaric,  either  at 
WhitetaAor  Windsor,  or  Hampton-Court,  or  Ridunond. 

The  eame  person  presenUy  took  me  up,  with  insolent  confidence^ 
you  wJU  know  me  better  when  Captain  Lawe  appears;  I  warrant 
you  don't  know  captain  Lawe  neither. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  Lords,  if  any  of  3roiir  hardships  please  cio 
ask  me  anT  thing,  I  shall  answer  with  all  respect.  But  I  do  not 
miderstaira  that  I  am4iouttd  to  satisfy  this  saucy  ftllow'a  questioiis) 
yet,  beoauae  hehas  adced  me  so  fomiharly,  touehiag  ay  acquain* 
tance  with  osm  captain  Lawe,  I  assure  yon  I  know  not  any  ancll 
man  in  the  world  as  captain  Lawe. 

But,  my  Lords,  by  this  person's  discourse,  I  am  induced  to  be* 
lievie  he  may  be  the  Young  widi  whom  the  other  knave,  Maokhaad, 
pietwided  the  last  time  that  I  held  a  strict  coirespondence  by  hia 
means* 

Earl  of  Not.     This  man's  name  is  Young,  Robert  Young. 

Bisbep  of  Roch.  Then,  my  Lords,  because  my  Lord  JVesidenty 
and  some  of  the  other  lords,  were  not  here  then,  I  most  keg  lesrvn 
#f  tbose  that  were,  that  i  may  repeat  wbati  theneeraembered  con- 
eemisig  one  Robert  ¥i«ng.  Vlwreupon  I  recollected  the  aidigtanoa 
of  what  I  had  said,  of  a  letter  I  had  recekeri  eome  years  sinoa^ 
dated  at  Newvate,  from  mie  fof  the  aauK  >name^  who  preUtt 
•flif  to  be  mctergymran. 

indded,  lt!aeeflas,mylMris,hy4iis««m'OMifoi8ian»  thitthiafa 
the  veiy  mane  Young.  But,  mm  I  never  aawhrmbefovelie  was  in 
Newgate,  80 1  declare,  tipontbe^thrf«ohnstilBn»  lMvers«w,or 
heard  from  him  since  that  letter ;  however,  I  am  very flad  you 
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bave  biin  now ;  I  make  no  doubt  but  be  vhXL  be  fiMind  m  tbe  end 
Mcb  anolber  viHein  as  Blackbead  was  proved  to  be  on  Friday  bunt. 

But,  my  Lords,  said  I,  tbe  business  duit  brougfat  me  to  wait  on 
you  now  is  to  intreat  you  to  take  diat  same  BlacuieiMl  into  ftirtker 
cxamiDatioo,  and  to  inquire  a  Httle  more  into  Us  part  in  tbis 
wicked  contrivance,  wbatever  it  is« 

My  Lords,  since  I  went  to  Bromley,  my  servant,  Mr.  Moorai, 
bas  bad  the  good  fortune  to  retrieve  tbe  very  original  letter  that 
Blackhead  brought  me  from  bis  countcrfiht  master,  doctor  Hookes. 
Then  I  deliver^  the  letter  in  at  tbe  table,  and  my  Lord  Notting- 
ham read  it  aloud.  And  to  shew  with  what  a  treacb«pous  insinua- 
tion, and  plausibility  of  style  it  was  written,  to  draw  firom  mt  an 
answer  under  my  own  band,  I  here  set  down  ike  very  letter  itself, 
word  for  word : 

My  Lord ^ 
'  1^  ^^^  destitute  of  a  curate,  one  Mr.  James  Curtis  came  lo  me, 
'  -^  who  produced  letters  dimissory  (bearing  date,    March  ISth. 
'  91)  and  bkewise  letters  of  orders  under  your  band  and  episcopal 

*  seal.     Now,  my  lord,  willing  I  am  to  employ  any  that  your  m4- 

*  ship  shall  recommend,  and  give  him  all  the  encouragement  iaagin* 

*  able  ;  but  being  since,  by  bis  own  words,  suspicious  tbut  his  in- 

*  struments  are  forged,  I  have  therefore  on  purpose  sent  my  man  to 
<  know  the  truth  thereof,  and,  in  order  therconfeo,  I  humbly  beg  your 
'  kMrdship  to  give  an  account  in  yours  by  this  bearer,  promising,  hr 

*  the  church  of  England's  credit,  and  likewise  your  loroihip's  bmMir, 
« that,  if  he  be  an  impostor,  I  will  see  him  brought  to  oondigpi 
'  punishment  for  such  his  forgenr ;  but,  if  be  be  not,  I  beg  yoitr 

*  loidsbip's  pardon  for  tbis  trouble,  occasioned  by  my  candid  af- 

*  itction  for  your  lordMp,  and  aU  clergymen,  being  noft  wUliug  to 
'  have  them  imposed  upon. ' 

*  I  am  your  lordship's 

^  most  obedient  servant, 
Wmdgrave^ 
Apr.  d.  -.92.  '  ROBERT  HOOKES,  D.  D. 

Now,  my  lords*  proceeded  I,  I  thought  it  would  be  for  Tour 
service  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  received,  from  divers  of  my 
servants,  a  &rtlier  account  oi  all  Blackbead^s  demeanor,  tbe  first, 
saeood,  and  Uurd  time  be  waa  at  my  house  at  Bromley  \  for  he  was 
there  a  third  time  also,  which  I  knew  tiot  of,  before  I  went  boma 
on  Friday. 

Then  Lsummed  up  what  bas  been  said  before,  my  iiervants  were 
ready  to  depose  to  that  purpose ;  ooneludlng  tbus,  my  lords,  my 
servanto  are  attending  without ;  I  pray  that  Blaolibe$d  may  be 
broogfat  before  them  face  to  face»  and  that  they  n^ay  be  admitted 
to  give  it  upon  oath,  what  ther  have  to  sav  concerning  him. 

Upon  this  aenml  of  the  torda  said,  aeno^for  BltCikbead  ;  andhe 
was  sent.for. 

od 
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-  But,  before  he  came,  they  called  in  Mrs.  Young,  the  wife,  it 
seems,  of  the  aforessLid  Robert  Young  ;  but  what  a  kind  of  wife^ 
and  which  of  the  two  wives-  he  had  at  one  and  the  same  time,  will 
appear  in  what  follows. 

When  she  was  come  in,  my  Lord  Nottingham  said  to  her,  Mary 
Young,  whience  received  you  this  paper  ?  taking  up  a  paper  that 
ky  upon  the  table. 

Mary  Young.    I  had  it  from  captain  Lawe. 

Barl  of  Not.    What  did  he  say  when  he  gave  it  you  ? 

Mrs.  Young.    He  bid  me  deliver  it  to  my  husband. 

Earl  of  Not.    What  did  he  say  it  was  ? 

Mrs.  Young.    He  said  it  was  a  sociate,  or  some  such  word.    . 

Earl  of  Not.  What !  Did  he  deliver  you  a  paper  of  this  treason- 
able nature,  in  the  manner  as  it  is,  to  be  given  to  your  husband^ 
without  sealing  it  up,  or  inclosing  it  in  another  paper, 

Mrs.  Young.    Yes,  my  lord,  he  did. 
'  £arl  cfNot.    Did  he  tell  you  any  of  the  names  to  it. 

Mrs.  Young,  Yes :  he  said  there  were  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's,  and  some  other  lords 
nanliestoit. 

Earl  cf  Not.    What  passed  afterwards  between  you  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Young.  I  gave  it  my  husband,  and,  when  captain  Lawe 
came  for  it  again,  my  husband  said.  No,  these  lords^  whose  names 
are  subscribed;  have  not  been  so  liberal  in  the  rehef  of  my  wants 
as  formerly ;  and  therefore  I  will  make  another  use  of  this  paper  ; 
and  so  locked  it  up. 

By  this  time  Blackhead  was  brought  in,  and  the  woman  ordered 
to  withdraw,  and  to  be  kept  by  herself. 

Earl  of  Not.  Blackhead.  The  last  time  you .  confessed  you 
brought  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  a  letter  from  Robert  Young,  under 
the  false  name  of  doctor  Hookes. 

Blackhead,    Yes»  I  did. . 

Earl  of  Not.    Can  you  know  that  letter  when  you  see  it  ? 

Blackhead,     I  cannot  tell,  I  doubt  I  cannot  know  it. 

Earl  of  Not.  Here  it  is  ;  (and  it  was  given  into  his  hand)  is  that 
the  same  letter  you  delivered  the  bishop  ? 

Blackhead.    I  am  not  sure  it  is. 

Earl  of  Not.    Consider  it  well ;  look  on  the  superscription,  you 
cannot  but  remember  that.    You  began  to  be  somewhat  ingenuona 
last  Friday  ;  if  you  relapse,  it  will  fare  the  worse  with  you. 
Blackhead.  Yes,  this  may  be  the  letter :  this  is  the  very  same  letter. 

Earl  of  Not,  And  you  received  an  answer  to  this  from  the 
bishop,  for  Doctor  Hookes,  which  you  carried  to  Robert  Young? 

Blackhead.     Yes,  I  did,  I  own  it. 

Earl  of  Not.  But,  what  made  you,  when  you  were  at  Bromley 
the  second  time,  so  earnestly  desire  of  the  bishop's  butler,  and  hia 
other  servants,  that  you  might  see  the  rooms  in  the  house,  especi* 
ally  his  study  ? 

Blackhead,  No,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  desired  to  see  the 
study :  the  house  I  might,  out  of  curiosity. 

Earl  of  Not.  But  here  are  sCHne  of  the  bishop's  servants  without. 
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'Who  are  ready  to  swear,  that  you  pressed  very  often  to  get  a  sight 
of  his  study ;  saying,  you  had  the  freedom  at  your  master  Hookes, 
to  shew  any  stranger  his  hooks,  and  you  douhted  not  but  the  but* 
ler  oould  do  the  same  there. 

Blackhead'  I  cannot  deny  that  I  did  desire  to  see  the  bishc^'s 
study;   the  other  rooms  I  am  sure  I  did. 

Earl  of  Not.  What  reason  had  you  to  be  so  importunate  to  see 
that,  or  any  of  the  other  rooms  ?  Had  you  any  paper  about  you, 
that  you  designed  to  drop,  or  leave  in  any  part  of  the  bishop's  house. 

Here  Blackhead  stopped,  as  very  loth  to  out  with  it ;  till  divers 
of  the  lords  urged  him  to  tell  the  truth.  At  last  he  went  on,  though 
with  much  hesitancy. 

Blackhead.  Yes,  I  must  confess  I  had  a  paper  in  my  pocket, 
which  J  designed  to  put  somewhere  in  the  house. 

Earl  of  Not.    What  did  you  with  it  ? 

Blflckhead.   I  did  leave  it  in  the  parlour  next  the  kitchen. 

Earl  ofjlot.    In  what  part  of  the  parlour  ? 

Blackhead.  In  the  flower-pot  in  the  chimney. 

Good  Lord  bless  me,  cried  I,  I  seriously  protest,  I  never  heard 
that  any  paper  was  found  th^  by  my  servants.  To  be  sure  they 
would  have  brought  it  me. 

Earl  of  Not.  But,  my  lord,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  send 
presently  to  Bromley,  to  see  whether  there  be  any  paper  still,  and 
what  it  is. 

Bishop  ofRoch.  My  lord,  I  will  send  one  away  immediately. 
Only  my  servants  are  without,  expecting  to  be  sworn.  Be  pleased 
first  to  call  them  in,  and  dispatch  them. 

Earl  of  Not.  Nay,  my  lord,  there  b  no  need  of  that  testimony 
now.  I^r  this  fellow  has  said  already  more  than  they  know.  He 
has  confessed,  not  only  that  he  desired  to  see  your  house,  and  par- 
ticularly your  study,  but  that  he  did  it  with  an  intention  to  leave 
A  pq>er  somewhere  in  it ;  and  that  he  did  leave  one  in  your  parlour^ 
and  in  the  flower  pot  of  the  chimney. 

Bishop  ofRoch.    Then,  my  lord,  I  will  send  away  forthwith. 

Eartof  Not.  Stay,  my  lord,  let  us  first  examine  him  a  little 
farther.  Blackhead,  what  paper  was  it  you  left  in  the  bishop's 
diimney,  in  the  flower-pot  ? 

Blackhead.    It  was  the  association. 

Earl  of  Not.  Was  it  this  paper  here  ?  Shewing  the  association 
that  lay  upon  the  table. 

Blackhead.    Yes,  it  was. 

Earl  of  Not.  How  came  you  by  it  ?  and  who  advised  you  to 
lodge  it  there  ? 

Blackhead.  I  had  it.  from  Mr.  Young,  and  he  advised  me  to 
leave  it  in  thi^  bishop's  house,  as  I  did. 

.  Earl  of  Not.    Did  Young  direct  you  to  put  it  into  the  flower-pot 
in  the  parlour  ? 

Blackhead,    Yes,  he  did,  and  I  put .  it  there  accordingly  in  the 

flower-pot.  ) 

Earl  tf  Not.    But  were  you  not  a  third  time  in  the  bishop's 
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housed  It  was  upon  a  Sunday^  which  it  leemi  was  Whit-Sunday. 

Biackkead.    I  was. 

Earl  of  Not.  You  pretended  to  condole  (or  the  hishop's  impri- 
sonment :  it  is  manifest  that  could  not  he  your  business.  What 
was  it? 

Blackhead.  I  was  desired  by  Mr.  Young,  teeing  the  association 
was  not  found  by  those  who  apprehendkd  the  bishop,  to  go  to 
3romley,  and  try  to  recover  it,  that  being  the  original.  I  did  so, 
I  came  into  the  house  before  any  of  the  servants  were  aware,  I 
went  into  the  parlour  unseen,  and  took  the  paper  out  of  the  same 
l^ce  where  I  nad  put  it,  and  delivered  it  again  to  Mr.  Young. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  all  this. 
I  clinnot  but  admire  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God,  in  this  my  ex- 
traordinary deliverance.  It  appears,  by  what  this  fellow  confesses, 
that  this  forged  association  was  in  my  house,  in  a  flower-pot,  for 
many  days  together ;  and  that  it  was  there  at  the  very  time  I  was 
seized  on  by  your  lordship's  order.  For  he  says  he  put  it  there  the 
second  time  he  was  at  Bromley,  which  was  a  pretty  while  before  I 
Iras  in  held,  and  took  it  not  out  till  the  third  time,  which  was 
upon  Whit-sunday,  the  ninth  day  after  I  was  under  confinement ; 
and,  by  a  strange  and  marvellous  providence,  that  parlour,  where 
he  savs  it  lay  so  long  in  the  chimney,  was  never  searched  or  in* 
quired  after  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  or  the  messenger. 

The  other  part  of  ^he  house,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  hall,  where 
my  study  it,  and  bed-chamber  above  stairs,  and  a  parlour  and 
drawine-room  below,  aU  these  they  searched  very  accurately; 
particularly,  I  well  remember,  the  messenger  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  flower-pots  in  every  chimney ;  which  seemed  very  odd  to  me 
then,  but  I  now  understand  the  meaning  of  it. 

At  this,  my  Lord  Sydney,  my  Lord  Nottingham,  my  Lord  De- 
vonshire, and  some  o&ers  of  the  council  affirmed,  that  they  per- 
fectly remembered,  both  Blackhead  and  Young  did  especially  di* 
rect  them  to  g^ve  order  to  those,  who  should  be  sent  to  take  me,  to 
search  all  the  flower-pols. 

Bv  this  time  it  was  thought  seasonable  by  the  lords  to  confiront 
BlaiJkhead  with  Young. 

But,  in  the  mean  while,  the  counterfeit  association,  being  hand- 
ed about  the  table,  was  at  length  delivered  to  me ;  it  was  to  this 
purpose,  as  much  of  it  as,  by  a  transient  view,  I  could  carry 
away  in  my  memory : 

^  nnHAT  we,  whose  names  were  subscribed,  should  solemnly 
^  promise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  contribute  our  utmost 
assistance  towards  King  James's  recovery  of  his  kingdoms:  that, 
to  this  end,  we  would  have  ready  to  meet  him,  at  Us  landings 
tbirty-Uiousand  men  wdl  armed ;  diat  we  would  seize  upon  die 
person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive;  and  take  cart, 
ttial  some  strong  garrison  shoidd  be  IbrthwMi  delivered  into  his 
hands  ;  and  furnish  him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  ttooeyi  for 
the  support  ofhii  amy  I '  u  to  thi<  sense, 

March  20,  — 91* 
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And  ibe  foif^  sidMriptioM  wf re»  as  I  raaemberi  after  Ait 
Inanner : 

Br     f\fmf 

MirUberougk.  SaUsbmiy.  Tko.  JEUgfeiK 

Combwy. 
BdtU  Evrtbract.  Jphn  Wiko9e. 

Now,  upon  the  first  sight  of  this  paper,  I  presently  jHid^  I  pro- 
test, my  lords,  I  am  very  much  amazed  to  tee  my  band  to  weU 
counterfeited ;  all  the  difference  is,  they  have  done  me  the  fatour 
to  write  it  finer,  than  I  can :  otherwise,  I  acknowled^  it  is  8« 
like,  that  I  verily  belieie,  I  myself,  had  I  seen  it  in  another  place, 
should  have  been  apt  to  doubt,  whether  it  were  of  my  writing,  of 
no.  I  am  confident  it  might*  upon  the  first  Uusb,  deceive  the  best 
firiends  I  have* 

But,  my  lords,  here  is  another  innocent  person's  name,  whose 
hand  I  know  very  weH,  and  I  dare  venture  to  say,  it  is  even  better 
forged  than  mine  ;   I  mean,  Archbishop  Sancioft's. 

Lord  Godolpkin.    My  le«^  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  ^ 
Ardibishop  Sancroft'a  hand,  and  really  it  is  here  most  exactly 
oounterfeitod. 

Moreover,  my  Lord  Godolphin,my  Lord  %dney,  and  others  said« 
that  the  Earl  of  Marleborough's  hand  had  beien  so  well  feignedi  in 
a  letter  pretended  to  be  written  to  Young  himself^  &at  it  was 
very  difficult  for  his  most  intimate  friends  to  observe  any  distinc- 
tion ;  and,  in  Aat  letter,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  said  to  have 
the  paper  in  his  keeping ;  which  appears  now  to  have  been  meant 
of  the  false  association's  being  in  my  custody. 

Nay,  my  Lord  Sydney  assured  me,  these  very  impostors  had 
brou^t  him  a  letter,  supposed  abo  to  be  written  by  me  to  Young ; 
which,  being  but  of  oroUnary  matters,  he  thooght  not  worth  the 
keepings  but  be  well  remembered,  the  subscription  of  myliame 
was  very  like  this  in  the  association,  as  well  indeed  it  might. 

Bt  tbis  time,  Youngbeing  come  into  the  room,  my  Lord  Not- 
tingham spoke  to  him : 

YoujB^,  look  upon  that  letter  (shewing  him  bis  own  to  me,  under 
the  name  of  Dr.  Hookes)  do  you  know  that  hand? 

Young.    No,  I  don't  know  it. 

Earl  of  Noin  Did  not  you  send  that  letter  to  the  bishc^  of 
Rochester,  by  Blackhead? 

Yomig^  No,  I  know  no  Hookes ;  I  never  writ  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochtsler,  but  in  my  own  name,  with  my  own  hand* 

Earl  of  No4^    What  say  jQn»  Bbckhead  ? 

Blackki^  I  did  receive  that  veiy  letter  from  Mr.  Young's  own 
hand,  and  Asliv^red  it  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  with  mine. 

Earl  ftf  Sol.  (Taking  up  the  association,  and  shewing  it  to  Young) 
did  not  you  give  this  paper  to  Bl^okhead*  and  order  him  to  put  it 
into  acmmney  iB  tbeBitbop  of  Ro^d^ster'a  lMiise«  and  into  a 
4Qweff*po|,  if  dkce  waie  any  ? 

€4 
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Yaimg.  No»  InererdesiMdluintociurryitthithery  ortopiit  it 
into  a  flowei^pot 

Earl  of  Noi.    What  say  yon.  Blackhead  ? 

Blackhead,  Mr.  Young  did  give  rae  that  paper,  and  directed 
me  to  leave  k  m  the  bbhop's  house ;  and,  if  I  could,  to  put  it  in  a 
flower-pot  in  8Qiae.room;  which  1  did,  in  the  parlour. 

Young,    There  it  no  such  matter,  I  absolutely  deny  it 

Upon  this,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Sydney,  and  some 
others  of  the  counsellors,  asked  Y6ung,  Why  then  dio^you  give  us 
such  express  directions,  to  send^  and  search  the  flower-pots, 
among  other  places,  in  the  bishop's  house  ? 

Young.  I  said  nothing  of  flower-pots«  I  bid  you  take  care  that 
the  bishop's  person  should  be  exactly  searched  ;  because,  when  he 
went  abroad,  he  carried  the  association  about  him  ;  when  he  was 
at  home,  he  put  it  in  some  private  place,  for  fear  of  surprise ;  per- 
haps, I  might  say,  in  the  chimney. 

The  lords  replied,  Nay,  we  all  well  remember,  you  particularly 
mentioned  the  flower-pots; 

Earl  of  Not,  Young,  when  you  perceived  that  the  persons  sent 
to  seize  on  the  bishop  h^d missed  the  association,  did  not  you  then 
desire  Blackhead  to  go  a  third  time  to  the  bishop's  house,  and  to 
take  it  out  of  the  pot,  where  he  had  laid  it  ? 

Young,    No,  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Earl  of  Not    What  say  you,  Blackhead  ? 

Blackhead.  At  Mr,  Young's  request,  I  went  to  ^e  bishop's 
house  a  third  time ;  it  was  upon  a  Sunday  ;  I  privately  got  into 
the  parlour,  and  took  out  thie  association  out  of  the  same  flower- 
pot where  I  had  laid  it,  and  returned  it  back  to  Mr.  Young. 

Young,  This  is  a  combination  between  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Blackhead,  to  baffle  the  whole  discovery  of  the  plot. 

Which  saying  of  Young's  could  not  but  raise  a  general  smile 
among  all  the  company,  they  lifting  up  their  hands  with  great  in« 
dignation  at  his  unparalleled  impudence. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  thought,  my  lords,  the  last  time  I  was  here, 
Blackhead  was  the  most  brazen-faced  fellow  that  ever  I  saw  ;  but 
now  I  find  this  same  Young  to  be  a  much  viler  miscreant  than  he. 
This  is  so  base  a  suggestion  against  me,  and  so  impossible  for  me 
to  be  guilty  of,  and  I  know  your  lordships  so  little  suspect  it  of  me, 
that  I  need  not  make  any  answer  to  it  in  my  defence. 

Jjord  President,  Young,  thou  art  the  strangest  creature  that  ever 
I  heard  of :  dost  thou  think  we  could  imagine,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  would  combine  with  this  thy  confederate,  to  have  an 
association  written,  with  his  own  hand  to  it,  and  tiien  laid  in  his 
own  house,  in  a  flower-pot  there  ?  which,  if  it  had  been  found, 
must  ha?e  endangered  his  life :  and  we  see  it  was  the  most  re« 
'markable  good  fortune  to  him  that  almost  ever  happened  to  any 
man,  that  it  was  not  found  there. 

But  Young  still  persisting,  that  he  believed  I  had  taken  Black- 
head ofi^,  they  were  both  ordered  to  withdraw.  And,  I  assure  my 
reader,    that,  during  this  whole  examination,   though  Young^^ 
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forgery  was  so  evidently  eonyicted  by  the  confession  of  his  own 
companion,  and  instrument;  yet  he  behaved  himself  with  a  daring 
uncoDcerned  confidence,  with  a  bold  and  erect  countenance, 
though  it  bad  naturally  very  much  of  a  villain  in  it.  His  whole 
carriage,  indeed,  was  such,  as  became  the  disdplme  he  has  under- 
gone for  these  divers  years  ;  having  so  long  been  almost  a  constant 
inhabitant,  together  with  his  wife,  of  many  of  the  common  gaob 
in  £ngland  and  Ireland  ;  as  you  shall  find  before  I  leave  them. 

But  to  make  haste  to  the  conclusion  of  this  narration  ;  the  Lord 
president  called  for  the  letter  which  Young  had  sent  to  me  under 
the  name  of  Hookes.  When  his  lordship  had  viewed  it  deliberately, 
he  asked  also  for  the  association,  and,  having  compared  them  for 
some  con!>iderable  time,  he  broke  £»rth  in  these  words.  Really,  my 
lords,  it  is  a  very  great  providence,  that  this  letter,  sent  by  Young, 
under  the  name  of  Hookes,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  pre- 
served by  his  servant :  For  this  very  letter,  and  the  association, 
were  both,  apparently,  written  by  the  same  hand  ;  you  may  per- 
ceive there  is  no  manner  of  dimrcnce  in  the  writing,  but  only, 
that  the  letter  is  written  in  a  less  hand,  as  letters  are  wont  to  be, 
and  the  association  in  a  greater,  as  a  publick  instrument. 

At  this,  the  whole  board,  one  after  another,  had  a  perfect  sight 
of  both,  and  all  applauded  the  happiness  of  the  discovery:  for  it 
was  as  clear  as  light  to  all  that  were  present,  that  the  letters,  and 
words,  of  both,  were  of  the  very  same  form  iand  figure.  Particu- 
larly, my  Lord  Godolphin  farther  observed,  and  made  it  plain  to 
them  all,  that  the  JV  in  W.  Cant,  in  the  subscription,  was  the  very 
same  letter  with  the  W  in  Whereas^  which  was  the  first  word  of  the 
counterfeit  association. 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  forbear  exclaiming.  Great  is  truth,  and 
it  will  prevail. 

After  all  this,  I  asking  the  lords.  Whether  they  had  any  farther 
service  to  command  me  ?  And  they  saying.  No,  I  spoke  these  few 
words: 

My  lords,  I  must  always  acknowledge,  that,  next  the  signal 
providence  of  God,  in  so  visibly  protecting  an  innocent  man,  your 
lordships'  fair  and  honourable  way  of  proceeding  with  me,  in  not 
shutting  me  up  close  in  the  Tower  immediately  upon  my  first  accu* 
sation ;  but,  in  openly  confronting  me  with  these  varlets,  whilst 
the  matter  was  fresh  in  my  memory ;  and  in  so  strictly  and  impar- 
tially examining  them  now,  has  been  the  principal  occasion,  that 
my  innocency  has  met  with  a  vindication  as  publick  and  unquestion- 
able, as  I  myself  could  have  wished  and  prayed  for.  But  still,  my 
good  lords,  I  do  again  most  humbly  recommend  to  your  lordships, 
the  prosecution  of  this  black  contrivance  to  the  bottom,  for  the 
sake  of  truth  and  justice,  and  for  the  safety  of  every  other  honest 
man,  whose  lot  this  might  have  been  as  well  as  mine.  I  am  sure 
your  lordships  all  believe,  that  there  can  be  no  greater  service  to 
the  government,  especially  at  this  time,  than  to  have  such  perjured 
informers,  so  plainly  discovered,  to  be  severely  punished  according 
to  their  demerits. 
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And  to  I  toc^  my  leave  of  Uiot  kNrdihips. 

This  it  the  iubtUoce  of  what  I  can  remember,  as  far  at  my  part 
goes  in  this  surprising  adventure.  As  to  the  account  I  pronused 
of  ray  wicked  accusers,  my  reader  shall  have  it  as  fiut  as  my  weak 

eyes  willgive  me  leave  to  write  it.  

jMg.  I,  1602.  THO.RQFFEN. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

XT  is  well  known  to  divers  persons  of  worth  and  honour,  that  t^i* 
aeeond  part  was  finished,  and  has  lain  by  me  some  considerable 
time :  excepting  the  addition  of  some  very  few  original  papers 
lately  come  to  my  hands,  which  serve  only  to  explain  and  confirm 
some  passages  I  had  written  before. 

The  cause  of  my  not  printing  it  sooner,  was  an  expectation  of 
Robert  Young's  speedy  trial.  But  that  being  now  deferred  till  the 
next  term,  upon  occasion  of  Mr.  Aaron  Smith's  sickness,  I  have 
been  prevailed  with  no  longer  todehy  the  publication  of  it. 

If  any  shall  stiU  surmise,  that  I  might  have  done  better  to  let 
him  alone  yet  a  little  while,  till  the  iusticeof  the  nation  had  passed 
upon  him :  I  answer.  That  well-nigh  all,  that  I  say  of  him,  relates 
to  such  of  bis  crimes,  which  the  justice  of  this,  or  a  neighbouring 
nation,  has  already  passed  upon* 

And  though  I  can  prove,  this  villainous  contrivance  of  his  plot 
has  been  at  least  of  a  year  and  a  half  standing  ;  and  do  toow 
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mBMkj  steps  of  it  more  thtn  are  hitherto  conunoiilT  known;  and 
hate  seen  many  letters  to  this  effect,  all  written  hy  Robert  Yoong^s 
band,  some  in  his  own  name,  some  forged  for  me,  and  divers  otlm 
persons  far  more  considerable ;  yet  my  reader  wiU  find,  I  pass  aB, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  that  by,  and  leave  still  enough  to  be  pn^ 
doced  against  him  at  his  triid. 

I  do  indeed  briefly  touch  upon  his  late  endeavours  to  suborn  one 
Holland,  to  support  his  peijuries  by  peijurinj^  himself.  But  his 
discourse  with  Holknd  to  that  purpose,  and  the  instructions  he  sent 
him  to  swear  by,  having  been  both  averred  already  upon  oath,  in 
an  open  court  of  justice,  before  a  great  assembly  at  Hicks's-Hall, 
I  know  no  pretence,  why  I  should  be  bound  to  cenibeal  what  was 
then,  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  made  publick. 

The  truth  is,  the  chief  reason  that  urges  me,  at  this  time,  to 
make  known  to  the  woild  the  certain  discoveries  I  have  made  of 
Robert  Young's  detestable  villainies  of  all  kinds,  is,  that  I  am 
assured,  this  infamous  man  does  still  persist  in  his  causeless  and 
w3d  malice  against  me,  and  other  mnocent  persons  ;  and  at- 
tempts, at  this  time  of  day,  to  just^  his  forged  association,  1^ 
the  false  testimonies  of  others  like  himself. 

Wherefim,  since  he  wiU  not  give  me  over,  it  is  bifffa  time  I 
should  begin  with  him :  and  whilst  he  goes  on  in  such  a  barbarous 
manner,  to  strike  at  my  life,  surely  none  can  blame  me  if  I  debase 
mysdf  so  mudi  as  to  write  his. 

But  if  any  one  shall  stiU  suggest,  that  I  have  troubled  my§t\f  too 
much,  and  spent  too  many  weeds  on  so  inconsiderable  a  rascal :  I 
have  Uiis  yet  to  sav,  that  since  he  could  think  himself  so  consider* 
able,  as  to  hope  to  oe  an  evidence  against  mine,  and  several  other^s 
lives ;  I  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  to  them,  and  indeed  to  the 
publick,  should  I  not  prove  him  to  be  a  dangerous  rascal,  now  it  has 
come  so  unexpectedly  into  my  power  to  do  it 

It  seems  also  the  more  seasonable  for  me  at  this  very  time  to 
shew  him  to  the  world  ;  since  Blackhead  has  made  a  second  escape 
out  of  the  messenger's  hands ;  and  since  there  goes  about  a  letter 
(forged,  one  wouU  think,  by  Young  hirosdf,  among  his  infinite 
odier  forgeries)  wherein  it  is  declared  in  Blackhead's  name,  but  iiv 
Young's  English,  that  Blackhead  has  done  no  wrong  to  no  man 
upon  earth  but  Young. 

Whether  this  can  possibly  be  true,  I  leave  to  any  man  upon 
earth,  that  has  read  my  first  part,  to  judge.  And  whoever  shall 
peruse  this  my  second  part,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  be  convinced, 
that  whaitever  Blackhead  has  done,  I  have  done  Young  no  wrong. 

iN  the  former  part,  I  promised  to  rive  some  account  and  charac* 
ter  of  those  wicked  wretches,  that  brought  me  into  the  troubles 
there  described. 

I  come  now  to  make  good  my  promise.  Only  I  fear,  let  me  do 
what  I  can»  the  account  of  them,  which  I  at  first  designed,  should 
be  very  short,  wiH  be  much  longer,  and  rise  to  a  far  greater  bulk 
than  I  intended  j  espcciallyi  in  what  I  have  to  say  of  Rd>crt  Young. 
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Bot  for  that,  I  hope,  my  reader  wilt  reckon  it  lobe  his  fauU,  alad 
only  my  penance :  since  his  hfe  has  been  so  highly  criminal,  and 
.this  is  so  clearly  attested,  that  I  must  be  somewhat  lai^,  or  else  t 
.cannot  do  him  all  the  right  he  deserves,  and  fully  satisfy  the  world; 
concerning  him. 

I  must  confess,  I  could  never  have  been  brought  to  foul  my 
fingers  with  so  base  a  subject,  had  I  not  been  provoked,  and 
almost  challenged  to  it,  by  this  same  Young's  intolerable  insolence, 
even  after  he  found  himsdf  detected  of  manifest  forgenr. 

For,  the  last  time  I  was  discharged  by  the  lords  at  Whitehall,  on 
June  the  13th,  whereof  I  have  already  given  a  full  relation  ;  whilst 
I  was  passing  throufi^h  the  outer  room,  in  my  way  home,  there  be- 
ing a  crowd  of  people  ;'I  stopped,  and  said,  I  pray  gentlemen.  Is 
Mr.  Young  hel«  ?  - 1  would  fain  have  another  sight  of  the  man,  who 
has  put  himself  upon  me  as  my  old  acauaintance,  and  intimate 
friend :  though  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life,  till  this  very  day. 
.  Divers  of  the  company  presently  shewing  me,  where  he  was, 
sitting  by  himself ;  I  said  to  him,  Robert  Younff,  your  conscience 
cannot  buteondeJEnn  you,  for  having  thus  mortmlly  injured  me,  and 
other  innocent  persons.  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  ever  I  gave 
you  the  least  provocation ;  I  am  sorry  now  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  are  still  so  obstinate  in  defending  your  forgeries,  afler  they 
bav6  been  so  undeniably  detected.  For  you  know,  there  is  one  of 
your  own  confederates  within,  who  has  plainly  confessed  them. 

At  this  he  hriskly,  and  most  audaciously  replied  to^me,  with- 
OU:t  the  least  concernment,  that  I  could  observe,  Confessed  !  No ; 
you  shaU  find  to  your  sorrow,  all  is  not  confessed  yet :  A  parlia- 
ment will  come,  and  then  you  shall  hear  more  from  me.  I  left ' 
him,  praving  God  to  give  him  grace  to  repent ;  and  only  adding, 
that  else  ne  was  more  m  danger  of  his  own  damnation,  than  I  of 
his  accusation  in  parliament. 

Now  therefore,  because  of  this  impudent  defiance,  I  have  taken 
some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  man,  and  his  former  course  of  life. 
And  notwithstanding  the  time  of  my  inquiry  has  been  so  short 
(for  he  was  never  personally  known  to  me,  till  I  saw  him  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  13th  of  June  last)  nay,  though  the  scene  of  his 
impious  actions  has  been  so  large,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  collect 
my  intelligence,  from  far  and  near;  yet  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
in  my  discoveries  of  him,  and  his  meet-help,  that  now  I  look  upon  . 
the  loathsome  heap  of  scandalous  materials,  I  have  got  togedier 
against  him,  I  imi  almost  ashamed  to  make  it  publick. 

Bui,  perhaps,  it  may  be  no  unacceptable,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
no  unseasonable  service  to  my  country,  to  present  it  with  a  faithful 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  graceless  wretches,  that  ever  vet  entered 
upon  the  sta^^e  of  evidencing  ;  which  I  think  is  as  bad  as  can  be' 
said  of  him,  m  so  few  words. 

As  to  a  discovery  of  the  whole  plot  and  contrivance  against  my- 
self and  others,  I  have  been  able  to  penetrate  no  farther  jet,  than 
t6  find  that  it  was  hatched  and  ripened  in  Newgate,  wnerever  it; 
was  first  laid,  or  designed. 
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Of  tbe  manager*  or  Abettors  of  it,  there  are  but  very  fefr,  taitber- 
t«,  come  to  my  knowledge ;  though,  no  doubt,  there  are  more  ttill 
Miiod  tbe  curtain.  Ana  many  other  honest  men,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, had  been  acciued  after  tbe  same  manner,  had  thU  first  at- 
tempt taken  effect. 

For  how  can  it  be  imagined,  they  would  only  have  iulroduced 

tbe  good  Archbishop  Sancroft,   and  the  poor  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

and  joining  uswith  three  or  four  persons  of  honour,  and  <i  citizen 

be  M  mad  as  to  engage  under 

person  ;  to  surprise  the  Tower ; 

bring  the    city  of  London  into 

fabe  aMociation  bad  once  pass- 
ra  of  the  same  nature  would  soon 
me  forge :  to  the  inrolving  of 
h  of  clei^y  and  laity,  in  the  like 

t  more  of  this  deteataUe  work  of 
must  be  ahared  at  preaent  among 
have  already  heard  named. 
Lawe,  mentioDcd  both  by  Young 
uch  of  his  concurring  tettimany, 
lim  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
lucb  a  man  aa  Lawe,  a^  prtsoBor 

thence  tbe  fifth  day  of  August, 

!  was :   and  he  might  a*  eaMly 

Ifaprieat;  which  (1  thank  God 

berwise  than  in  6ction. 

■y,  I  have  ^et  no  Mason,  that. I 

ng  he  has  hitherto  bad  either  the 

aw  himself,  and  not  to  venture 

le. 

ave  Captain  Lave,   aa  I  fwod 

kce,  but  what  his  friend  Young 

m  as  a  man  likely  (o  deserve  the 

;dot. 

:  relates  to  myself,  which  the  rea- 

one  story  more  to  insert  he^  ; 

to  the  purpose.  For  this  Tcry 
lao  in  Newgate,  and  candemned 
the  piUory,  and  to  lose  his  ewa, 
'atrick,  being  all  three  coovioted 

ere  so  ill  befriended,  as  to  have 
em.  By  what  favour,  Blackhead 
1,  it  is  not  now  my  business  over- 
curiously  to  inquire;  ebe  I  could  perhaps  UU  a  stoiy,  bow  tbe 
koave,  being  himself  abroken  Uylor,  and  employed  in  Lb«  sollieit- 
ing  of  others  debts ;  and  having,  as  is  usual,  some  bills  and  letters  of 
attorney  intrusted  with  him  roc  that  purpose,  had  the  good  luck, 
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and  the  lioneity,  by  delireriog  up,  and  caneelliiig  one  of  thtm 
to  Bare  his  ears,  and  purchase  Us  pardon. 

But,  perhaps,  I  do  not  well  to  anticipate  any  part  of  Blackhead's 
other  knareries,  not  doubting,  but  he  wiB,  in  time,  supply  abun* 
dan^  matter,  to  deserve  a  like  history  of  himself.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  aome  other  good  and  neaoeaUy-mindedman,  baring 
been  as  vilely  trepanned  by  nim,  as  I  nave  been,  though  perhaps,  by 
some  other  way  than  a  flower-pot,  will  have  the  same  reason  to 
search  into  all  his  tricks,  and  to  set  them  out  with  as  much  variety^ 
in  as  ample  a  manner,  as  I  shaH  now  endeavour  to  do  Ribert 
Young's. 

It  is  this  Robert  Young,  that,  I  conceive,  has  most  merited  to 
be  my  Dfoper  sul^jeet.  By  what  appears  yet.  Blackhead  was  only 
thttooi,  and  the  instrument;  Young  was  die  ehief,  if  notthe6nt 
contriver  of  this  treacherous  design.  filacUiead  was  touched  with 
some  remorsci  so  ftir  as  to  reveal  some  part  of  the  truth  :  Young 
persisted  to  the  la^,  without  any  relenting.  And,  when  one 
would  lunre  tbougkt  he  shoiM  have  been  quite  overwhelmed  with 
what  his  eolleague  confessed,  he  had  Ae  fttce,  in  so  honourable  a 
presence,  with  a  prodigious  and  inimitable  turn  of  impudence,  to 
hnpute  Bla^diead^s  conf^ion  to  my  having  suborned  him. 

As  to  Robert  Young  therefore,  I  will  first  give  a  true  draught,  in 
little,  of  his  whole  life ;  that  my  reader,  keeping  the  orincipa! 
passages  of  that  in  his  memory,  may  know  where  to  require  satis- 
tactioii  in  any  particular,  from  my  original  papers. 

But  ttow,  in  thcTerybeginningof  Robert  Young^  story,  I  might 
he  at  some  loss,  what  is  rcMiliy  his  name ;  for.  in  several  places,  he 
has  gone  under  divers  names ;  and  belMived  himself  so,  as  quicUy 
to  wear  them  all  out,  and  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  change 
tpffn  otten* 

Tka^  on  sundry  occasions,  he  has  passed  under  the  names  of 
Brown,  Smith,  Hutt,  Jones,  Oreen,  &c.  In  Dublin,  he  somC'* 
times  called  himsalf  MarA :  In  Raphoe,  Hopkins,  to  render  him- 
self more  acceptable,  in  his  ill  projects  ;  taking  the  true  names  of 
the  wortinr  aichbisbop  and  bishop  of  those  sees,  at  that  time. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  find  the  name  of  Young  is  most  likely  to  pay 
aUhisacovesi  for,  notwithstanding  his  many  divingi,  under  other 
disguises,  it  has  so  happened,  that  he  has  still  risen  up  again  at 
hat,  in  his  own  tnse  name  <rf  Robert  Young. 

There  may  be  alaoas  great  a  controversy  raised,  what  countrr* 
man  he  is.  In  some  w  the  original  papers  in  my  keeping,  he 
passes  fiur  an  Irishman*;  in  some,  mr  a  Scotchman ;  in  hisown  leHers 
(which  I  have  the  least  reason  of  all  to  believe,  and,  being  myself 
an  EngliAman,  I  am  most  unwilling  to  believe)  he  gives  himself 
out  for  an  Englishman,  bom  at  Chester.  Wherefore,  till  I  am 
mmre  familiarly  aequainted  with  him,  than  he  himsdf  says  I  am, 
I  must  be  forced  to  leave  his  country  uncenain :  though  I  am  con« 
fifait,  tiiere  wffibeno  great  contention  or  enndation  between  the 
iMe  kingdoms^  to  which  of  tfaMa  ke  owes  hb  birth; 
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In  tbe  wuDt  kUen,  wberein  he  says  he  was  boni  «t  Chetter ,  he 
&ffinBB,  that  htt  grandfather  was  Sir  Peter  Young's  teo»  and  Mi 
madmother  the  Dnke  of  Lenox**  dawhter.  Had  he  rodly  heea 
descended  from  Sir  Peter  Young,  I  mignt  stitt  nrge,  that  he  b  the 
DMce  to  btaine  in  rendering  an  honest  stock,  as  he  eaUs  it  thert) 
infamous*  hy  makinff  it  degenerate  into  the  most  enormous  crimes. 
But  bow  can  I  credit  him  in  this  matter  of  his  extiection  from  Sir 
Peter  Yoong»  and  the  inustrious  house  of  Lenox;  when*  itt  the 
ymrj  same  paper,  there  follows  immediatdy,  that  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  b  a  horrid  lie :  that  he  was  ordamed  priest  hy  tbe 
B^iop  of  Clogfaer  ?  For  I  shall  gite  infallible  proof,  that  his  priest* s 
orders  he  only  in^wised  on  himself,  by  his  own  fiisehand. 

But,  to  clear  up  this  whole  business,  I  ha?e  also  by  me  ^  tnse 
oepy  of  an  aooount,'  he  gate  of  himsdf ;  wherein,  quite  ftrgettine 
tMB  romance  of  hia  being  a  Cheshire  man,  and  his  near  Idndrsd 
to  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  he  gtresthis  narratire  of  his  own  hfe. 

It  is  dated.  May  2ei,  l6dS;  and  declares  that  he  was  bom  at 
WarringtooL  in  Lancashire ;  that  he  went  over  into  Irelaad,  and  to 
sdwol  at  IniAilHn :  that  he  thence  reaored  to  Dublin  cdJege. 
being  eiffhieen  years  old;  where  he  continued  seven  years,  and 
wm  naade  Master  of  Arts,  deven  years  since ;  that  thence  he  went 
So  be  curate  in  Leighlin,  and,  for  three  years  last  past,  was  chap« 
lain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  LetghHn :  that  he  preached  all  the 
conraeS)  fi>r  the  dean  and  pnbends,  at  ten  shimnffs  a  sermon : 
that  he  had  all  the  book^monev,  that  is,  ^le  fees  fer  marriages, 
burials,  and  christenings,  there  being  no  other  parish-church,  but 
Ike  cathedral :  that  he  lived  in  the  bishop's  house,  till  his  death, 
since  Christmas:  tiiat,  two  years  before,  he  married  the  bishop's 
hcmse-keeper :  thathehadtestimenialsfiromtheooHegeof  Dublin, 
and  was  ordained  by  his  own  bishop. 

Now  would  not  any  plain  honest  man  take  this  to  be  a  simple 
and  troe  narrative  of  the  man's  birth,  his  education,  and  cetwysa 
tion  ?  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  every  line  almost  of 
all  this  is  fuH  of  gross  fakhooda.  And,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
after  he  and  his  reputed  wife  had  rambled  over  England  for  divers 
MBS,  and  cheated  nwdtitudes  of  weil-disposed  pcOrsons,  by  the 
hek>  of  Mse  and  fytng  certificates,  they  being  at  last  apprehended 
and  imprisoBed  at  omrj^  as  you  will  hear,  confessed  before  the 
nngistrates*  that  all  theur  testimonisAs  and  recommendations  wei« 
fidse,  and  forged. 

WherefDre  it  is  time  for  me  to  feave  stiHtn  the  dark,  as  I  find  jt, 
that  age  of  Blr.  Young's  tife,  which  he  has  made  eilAier  to  be 
mcEely  fidbnlotts,  orso  mixed  widi  trudi  and  fable,  that  there  is  no 
distinguishing  between  them*  I  now  apply  myself  to  that  part  df 
it,  whiohto  from  undoubtdl  testimony,  I  can  affirm  to  be  historicaL 
And  I  shall  date  the  beginning  of  this  period  about  the  year  1680« 
in  that  year,  or  near  there^poD,  his  first  famous  exploit,  thatoc- 
curs  to  me  worthy  of  himself,  was  his  roarnring  a  second  wife,  Mary 
Hntt,  whilst  his  Brst  kwiul  wife  Anne  Yeabsly  was  living ;  with 
ike  hadcdhidiited  fire  yiaca,  and  had  three  chiMrai  by  her. 
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Thtn,  to  qualHy  himself  for  employment  in  die  cbarch  of  Ire* 
lapdy  and  to  maintain  his  family  (which  he  had  taken  such  a  way 
to  increase)  be.did  really  insinuate  himself  into  deacon's  orders  by 
the  bands  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo  ;  whom  he  circumvented  by 
forging  the  Archbi^opofCasbelFs,  the  Bishop  of  Waterford's,  and 
Other  clcrgjrmen's  bands,  to  false,  but  very  ample  testimonials  of  his 
morals  and  learning.  * 

But,  as  for  hb  priest's  orders,  he  was  beholden  to  no  bishop  for 
them :  he  had  only  recourse  to  his  own  incomparable  faculty  of 
counterfeiting  bands  and  seals  :  so  that,  if  that  same  Dr.  Hookes, 
you  wot  of,  had  been  but  an  honest  man,  he  might  easily  have 
found  out  the  false  priest^  without  ever  troubling  himself  to  write 
to  me  about  him. 

However,  being  after  this  manner  or^ined  deacon,  and  hav-* 
ing  ordained  hin^df  priest,  he  got  to  be  entertained  as  a  curate, 
first  at  Tallagh  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford ;  whence,  for  divers 
crimes,  he  ran  away  with  another  man's  horse,  which  he  never  re- 
stored :  then  at  Castle-Reah  in  the  county  of  Roscoamon,  whence 
be  was  forced  to  ilee  for  getting  a  bastard ;  and,  lastly,  at  Kildalliir 
in  the  diocese  of  Kthnore. 

Nor  had  he  been  long  in  this  last  cure,  but  be  was  accused,  for 
many  heinous  offences,  before  the  bishop  of  that  see,  who,  at  the 
time  of  my  writing  this,  is  the  most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Dnb« 
lin ;  whose  just  doKrifi^ion  of  the  man  I  shall  give  in  its  due  place ; 
wherein  his  grace  has  represented  him,  as  the  most  impudent, 
lying,  profligate  wretch  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Wherefore,  to  escape  the  justice  of  his  diocesan,  who  knew  him 
so  thoroughly,  he  fled  into  the  diocese  of  Raphoe.  But,  being 
pursued  thither,  and  trued  out  by  the  notoriety  of  some  of  his  new 
pranks,  he  was  apprehended  by  my  old  friend  Bishop  Hopkins, 
and  first  imprisoned  at  Li£ferd  ;  then  removed  to  the  gaol  of  Cavan, 
where  he  was  presently  loaded  with  many  of  his  former  crimes, 
especially  for  naving  two  wives  then  living;  Simon  Hutt,  the 
father  of  the  second,  being  then  an  inhabitant  and  inn-keeper  in 
Cavan. 

Whereupon  the  eood  Bishop  of  -Kilmore,  now  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  fearing  Robert  Young  might  come  to  be  hanged  in  bis 
gown,  dtt;raded  him  from  his  orders  ;  if  I  may  call  them  his,  since 
the  one  of  them  he  had  surreptitiously  gotten,  the  other  was  really 
none  at  all. 

Shortly  afler  he  was  indicted,  and  should  have  been  tried  for  his 
having  two  wives :  but  he  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  by  an  admira- 
ble artifice  (which  I  shall  tell  by  and  by)  that  the  two  women  could 
never  be  brought  together  at  his  trial,  to  own  him  for  dieir  husband. 

By  this  means  he  was  discharged  of  a  crime,  whereof  1  shall  pre* 
sentlr  give  manifeat  proofs,  besides  his  own  cotifession,  under  hia 
own  hand;  which,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  think  be  did  coim- 
terfeit  too. 

But,  still  being  in  Cavan  gaol  for  fees  and  debts  contracted  tbere» 
to  f|te  himself  thence  he  made  application  to  the  Dukeof  Ortnood^ 
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nt  that  time  lord-lieuteiiant  of  that  kingdom ;  pvetending,  that 
if  he  were  once  out  of  pmon,  and  had  leave  to  iqipear  before  his 
grace,  he  could  make  notable  diBCoveries  of  <kngfrous  plots 
against  the  government ;  in  which  some  of  the  notuUtyy  and 
several  bisbopsy  were  concerned. 

Wherenpon,  the  popish  plot  having  been'j^t  before  ip  full  vogue 
there,  as  well  as  here,  the  duke  thought  it  expedient  to  grant  him 
his  liberty,  in  order  to  his  oommg  np  to  DuUin^  to  makf  good  what 
he  had  so  confidently  promised. 

Bat  the  knave  bad  his  end,  and  having  got  out  of  gaol,  by  a  pre- 
tence so  plausible,  be  never.tbought  of  calling  at  Bublin,  but  re- 
tired secretly  to  Ini^iHin,  and  1^  the  discovery  of  that  plot  shift 
for  itself :  which,  they  that  knew  him  best  may  think, ,  was  the 
honestest  action  of  his  life.;  to  break  only  a  promise,  that  he 
might  avoid  being  an  Irish  evidence :  and  pernaps  some  of  my 
friends  may  be  a^  to:  say^  Sitic  omnia. 

Whilst  he  was  lurking  atlniskillin,  he  inticed  thitberhis  second 
wife  Mary  HtM,  who  has  ever  since  run  the  same  fortune  with  him, 
and  been  the  inseparable  companion  of  aU  his  irauds,  and  was  the 
very  woman  that  appeared  against  me  before  the  lords,  to  justify 
tiie  association.  So  that  from  that  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of 
his  true  wife,  Anne  Yeabsley.  It  seems  he  then  iniirely  cast  her 
ofllv  wiket  he  had  allured  her  by  ^e  most  solemn  vows  of  living  with 
her  alone,  and  for  ever  renouncing  the  other,  to  be  the  chief  in« 
stnunent  of  his  not  being  convicted  at  Cavan ;  and  that  by  no  less 
than  a  downright  perjuring  hersdf  for  his  sake. 

Bat,  whatever  became  of  her,  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  with  Mary 
Hutt  be  fled  into  England,  in  or  about  the  year  1683.  And,  froin 
that  time  to  this,  they  have  run  a  constant  uninterrupted  race  of 
1^  kinds  of  wickedness  in  this  kingdom,  scarce  ever  passing  a 
month,  or  a  week,  of  these  eleven  years,  without  either  bemg 
actually  in  some  prison,  or  committing  such  crimes  as  deserved  the 
deepest  dnngeons. 

'  Ibe  first  news  I  hear  of  him  after  his  arrival  in  England^  was 
upon  his  making  application  to  the  venerable  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
for  some  employment  in  our  church.  This  he  did  in  the  garb,  and 
under  the  character  of  a  distressed  Irish  clergyman  :  and,  to  prove 
himsdf  snch,  he  exhibited  his  counterfeit  ord^s  from  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher.  And  I  must  not  omit,  that,  as  a  testimony  of  his 
modesty,  this  his  first  visit  at  Lambeth,  and  the  producing  his  or- 
ders tl>ere,  was  within  a  month  after  he  ]iad  been  degraded  in 
Ireland. 

Bat  the  wise  and  wnry  archbishop  immediately,  suspected  him 
and  hk  kttert  of  orders,  they  being  not  in  form,  or  the  usual 
style, :  nor  the  seal  ^fixed  in  its  due  place.  Against ^all  which  ex- 
ceptions the  fiUtfary  fenced  as  weU  as  he  could  with  a  shameless  lye. 
Yet  he  received  no  other  answer,  but  that  his  grace  bad  no  cure 
void  in  his  gift. 

Bot  Young  would  not  be  put  off  so ;  shortly  after  he  camcagain, 
dcuring  and  pressing  the  archbishop  to  recommend  him  to  bjc  a 
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dhaplain  to  sMne  ship,  or  to  io»e  cote  ia  one  of  ow  «e*ttm  pUtt- 
Uttons.  WWch  his  mce  tftin  refined,  and  apea  iurw  i^^ 
than  before  t  for,  in  the  mean  ti«ie,  be  had  sent  to  Dr.  Foley, 
chaplain  to  the  Arcbbirtiop  of  Dublin,  then  in  Bngland,  for  a  better 
information  concerning  this  bold  and  iaaportttnate  roan,  wtacb 
produced  the  lettei*  hereafter  «et  dowA  from  die  Lord  Arcbhirtiop 
ofDuWin,  and  the  Lbrd  Bishop  of  Ferna  andUighlm,  touchinlf 
bia  Ibrpng  of  orden,  his  degradation,  his  double  marruge,  and 

other  bis  good  qualities.  .    ,    ...        ^..      ^     _x 

Thus  failing  at  the  aitshbiihop's,  be  forthwith  scnthis  weman  to 
Windsor,  where  the  court  then  resided,  with  »  P«Mwn  to  tJM 
king?  therein  she  sets  ft»rtb,  that  b«- nam*  waa  Mary  Gr^,  toe 
wife  of  one  Rribert  Green,  an  Irish  minister;  who,  gomg  mto  the 
We8t.Indies.  upon  urgent  aAlrs,  wa.  taken  capUve  by  ^^^ 
rates  of  SaHee.  llierefore  she  prars  that  the  k>nf^wo«W  be  «^ 
ously  pleased  to  recommend  her  sad  condrtionto  the  e>fW  of  Eng- 
latid  r  and  that  hi.  Majesty  would  requ«t  diem  (»  ^,»^^ 
words  it)  to  contribute  their  charity  t*^-^  »"« "jf  •»•^^'L2H^ 
This  petition  was  read  in  council,  Jui^  18,  }^'^^f^^ 
the  LorS  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy.  and  *«  I*^,f»*«P  «f^ 
don.  But  we  may  Se  «ire  the  petitioner.  «*  l^i"*^"*,  "*  "? 
more  to  Lambeth  for  an  answer  to  the  '^^^ij^l  *"*  » 
Aorterway,  and  much  easier  to  tbem.dt«;tl«yforge^^ 

•ble  report  upon  die  petition,  under  *»»  A"tif?E.«^^i2 
ofLondSn's  hands  and  seafc  ;  by  rertue  of  which  (i^e^wrth 

the  archbishop's  true  hand  and  ««1,  which  daey  h«i«2««»3 
Chance,  and  aWd  a  fclse  recommendation  to  *>  tJ^J^™*^ 
It  long  thne  over  Enriand,  sometime.  ^''9^',^^^^^ 

he  pLing  for  her  Wher.  '"'^''^^J^'^l^^^Jfi^ 
Hutt,  sometimes  of  Robert  Green  :  and  so  cheated  the  kraT*  wb- 

jects  of  very  considerable  sums. i  j  u  -l  •_  ..^..(b.  :» 

But  at  leiigdi  this  plot  was  unlodaly  •^^J'f^^'^^^^l 
their  progreST toplay  their  pranks  '°  SuflToft.  dje  «Jta^ 
nadve  coSntry,  eipeiially  In  Bury  ;  where  «*hibrtmg  A^  ftUe 
«commcndadons  to  Mr.  Cleggat,  the  ■»»"»^^f»^  *«**4  J* 
vagabond  and  hi.  quean  were  «•«<» J^S"  ■SK?Hi««  hiu2 
lercrally  examined.  Uiey  themselm  .««J*«*i5^fct^L£SS^ 
Of  the  peace  die  whole  tnin  of  thejrfo«g«nea  'o^"  P^SH: 
Whereipon  they  were  ttied,  "llftTS?.  ««S^6  15?f  h! 

stand  in  the  pilWy  i**  *«""*^12"'yii^H2r.VS  M«J 
troine  under  the  name  of  Robert  Young,  ahaa  Hntt ;  sDeot  Mary 

Gw^,  alias  Hutt,  alias  Peirson,  »1>"  Yoiing^^  «f  the  na«.  of 
Son^e  time  after  this,  having  «ade  a  P"l«*yf  *^  ""^ 
rJi^Mi  and  Of  die  captive  Iriah  minister  long  enough,  and  sqneese* 
Sr^'u";  much  mJney  «ilt  would  *«<^^^'^^  ^  ^ 
Urrified  from  so  gainfli  a  traffick  ^T  ^^J^Jfy^JS  aSS  £JJ 
still  carried  it  on,  only  ^^^^JP^ ^^ '^'^^^'^^ '^T^^ 
style:  she,  diat  before  was  Mary  Gwei^  wagainwrtj^aM 
fi,Lui.-^  {«r  her  frfead.  with  •  new  art  of  fcrg«d  ii»tni««»»»«  »<» 
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btottie  of  her  fiilae  recommeo^tory  paper»i  abe  pasted  for 
Mvi.  Mary  Jonea«  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  Jobcs^  rector  of  Asbfofd  t 
in  others,  for  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Smiths  suppo0*> 
ed  Mstof  too,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  same  Asbford^  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbury  i  wftikereas  neither  Jones,  nor  Smith,  was  <ver 
rector  there,  no  more  than  Doctor  Hookes  is  rector  of  Wingrave  in 
Bui:king^a«isbire. 

However,  each  of  these  her  new  husbands  was  pretended  to  h4 
a  prisoner  Sac  a  vast  debt,  upon  the  account  of  suretiship :  and  she 
carried  about  with  her  divers  <iounterfeit  letters  of  the  band  still  of 
Ardibishop  Sancrofl,  desiring  (and  in  one  of  her  papers  making 
his  grace  humbly  to  beseech)  the  contributions  of  the  bishops  ani 
clergy  for  the  poor  man's  eidargement. 

T^is  cheat  was  indeed  more  gainful  to  them  than  the  former^ 
The  archbishop's  hand  was  so  admirably  well  imitated,  especially 
in  the  subscriptions  of  bis  name,  that  she  generally  met  with  a  very 
kind  reception  ;  and  particularly  applying  herself  to  three  bisbops« 
who,  <^  aU  the  bench,  were  the  archbishop's  most  intimate  friends, 
even  they  were  deceived  by  a  legerdemain  so  well  devised,  and 
pothing  doubting,  but  it  was  his  grace's  true  hand  (though  they 
knew  it  almost  as  weU  as  their  own)  they  and  their  clergy  were 
very  bountiful  to  her. 

^  Nor  was  Robert  Young  himself  all  this  while  idle,  but  some*> 
tiioes  be  accompanied  this  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Siaith,  as  her 
brother  i  sometimes  he  came  after  her  as  her  receiver :  somei- 
tiines  he  went  a  different  road  from  her,  as  her  agent  deputed  t^ 
•otticit  good  people's  charity  to  so  pious  a  work :  shewing  another 
ftlse  letter  under  the  hand  of  Dr.  Faulconberge,  secretary  to  the 
fUrchbishop ;  wherein  were  set  dpwn  divers  sums,  as  given  by  se«- 
Ttral  of  the  clergy,  to  draw  in  odiers;  and,  among  the  rest,  I 
tbaok  her,  she  owns  the  receipt  of  4L  from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

{  admire  how  it  was  possible  this  Uieir  wicked  trade  was  not  soon- 
er discovered ;  which  it  had  been  in  a  nation  less  charitable  than 
ours.  But  here  they  successfully  drove  it  on  the  better  part  of  the 
year  1687,  till  at  length  the  archbisbop  was  alarmed  from  divers 
quarters,  by  notice  that  his  hand  and  seal  went  a  begging  about 
the  kini^om ;  which  occasioned  the  advertisements,  that  were 
given  to  the  wbde  nation,  in  the  Ga^ttes  of  September  and  Octo* 
her  1687,  to  beware  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  Robert  Smith  ;  and  to  ap- 
prehend them,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  according  to  law : 
whereupon  Mrs.  Jones  was  very  closely  traced  to  Chester,  and 
searched  for  there  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  order.  But 
she  prevented  the  diligence  of  his  messenger,  and  escaped  to 
London. 

Not  long  afler  this,  they  both  came  to  Bromley.  The  occasion 
9f  it  was  (as  I  have  understood  since)  that  Mr.  Goodwyn,  who  ofli- 
ciated  sometime  for  Mr.  Dobson,  falling  suddenly  ill,  and  going  to 
London  for  cure  ;  and  being  at  a  loss  for  the  supply  of  a  chaplain 
at  the  College  of  Widows,  had  by  chance  this  Young  offered  to 
hiiBf    ea  a  grave  Irish  dergyman,  of  good  preferment  in  that 
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church,  but  at  present  out  of  business,  hating  fled  thai  kin^om 
with  his  family,  upon  the  beginning  of  the  Duke  of  TyrconneTs 
rage  against  the  protestants. 

'  By  help  of  this  imposture  he  and  his  wife  were  entertained  at 
Bromley,  though,  by  good  hap,  they  made  a  very  little  stay  here. 
Yet,  as  short  as  it  was,  he  has  left  signal  marks  behind  him  of  his 
wickedness,  and  particularly  of  bis  owning  that  he  had  the  knack 
to  counterfeit  any  man's  hand  in  England. 

However,  during  his  small  time  in  the  coUege,  the  good  widows 
had  respected  him,  and  his  fellow  traveller  so  kindly,  that  he  re- 
membered it  two  or  three  years  after,  when  he  was  in  Newgate. 
I  will  presently  produce  the  very  letter  written  thence,  in  which 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  beg  of  an  hospital,  and  in  a  canting  strain,  lo ' 
intreat  they  would  make  a  collection  among  them,  towards  his  be* 
ing  removed  to  the  king's  bench. 

The  whole  letter  is  lull  of  prevarications  :  but  there  is  one  I  can* 
not  forbear  mentioning  now.  For  though  the  true  cause  of  his  and 
his  reputed  wife's  being  clapped  up  in  Newgate,  was  their  forg- 
ing several  bills  of  exchange,  and  receiving  the  money  upon  them, 
for  which  they  both  then  stood  convicted,  and  had  been  pilldried  ; 
yet  he  solemnly  protests,  and  thanks  God,  that  he  was  not  a  pri- 
soner for  any  ill  thing,  but  only  because  an  Irishman  (whom  I  pray 
God  forgive,  these  are  his  very  words)  swore  against  me,  that,  by 
Virtue  of  bills,  I  raised  money  for  the  use  of  King  James  :  whereas 
(says  he)  you  all  remember  I  stood  up  for  the  church  of  England, 
and  stood  in  the  gap  against  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  the  worst  of 
times. 

'  But  after  a  short  time  of  sojourning  here,  of  about  six  weeks, 
or  two  months,  in  the  year  1687,  Robert  Young  soon  perceived, 
that  the  poor  town  of  Bromley  was  not  a  proper  seat  for  him  to  set 
up  his  rest  in  ;  where  he  could  only  expect  a  bare  subsistence  by 
reading  prayers,  as  h,  substitute  to  one  who  was  himself  a  substitute 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  college  :  whereas  he  knew,  and  had  practis- 
ed, a  far  more  ready  way  of  getting  a  plentiful  livelihood :  whether 
honest  orMishonest  he  mattered  nut. 

Wherefore,  removing  hence  to  Wapping,  and  thence  to  MThite- 
chapel,  he  began  to  look  out  for  some  6tter  place  for  a  new  scene 
of  action ;  where  he  might  more  profitably  exercise  his  best-belov- 
ed faculty  of  counterfeiting  hands  and  seals. 

At  length  he  cast  his  eye  on  St.  Albans,  a  town,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  great  trade,  and  convenient  distance  from  London,  and,  be- 
ing so  great  a  thorough-fair,  be  pitched  on  to  practise  in  it  some 
of  the  cleanliest  feats,  I  must  say^  of  his  knavish  dexterity  in  that 
kind. 

Between  St.  Albans  and  London,  he  began  to  ply  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1688,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  crept  into  a  great 
familiarity  in  the  post-house  there.  By  what  arts  of  courtship  he 
became  so  intimate  on  a  sudden  in  the  family,  I  leave  it  to  the 
ensuing  papers  to  inform  my  reader. 

However,  by  ti)is  means,  he  procured  the  absolute  command  of 
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bU  the  mails  of  that  road ;  and  so  had  the  opportunity  of  opening 
and  perusing,  and  taking  out,  and  putting  in,  what  letters  he 
pleased,  between  the  chief  traders  ot  those  parts,  and  their  corres- 
pondents in  London. 

Ha? iug  thus  furnished  himself  with  proper  tools,  and  chosen  as 
fit  a  shop  to  work  in,  as  any  in  England,  he  presently  fell  to  his 
usual  way  of  commerce ;  whereof  I  shall  only  mention  three  or 
four  instances ;  they  being  the  very  same  for  which  he  and  his  sup- 
posed wife  were  afterwards  condemned  of  forgery  at  the  Old  Bailey, 

His  first  cheat  was  thus  :  in  July  1688,  he  went  to  Northamp- 
ton, and,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Smith,  paid  to  Mr.  John 
Clarke,  an  inhabitant  there,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  look 
his  bill  of  exchange  for  it,  to  one  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall  of  London : 
Mr.  Clarke  also  sending  a  letter  of  advice,  that  he  had  drawn  such 
a  bill  upon  him  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith. 

Robert  Young,  whom  we  must  now  call  Robert  Smith,  forged 
another  bill  rerbatim  by  the  true  one,  for  the  same  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  payable  to  himself  under  the  same  &lse  name ;  and, 
straight  coming  up  to  Loudon,  delivered  the  forged  bill  to  Mr. 
Kendall ;  which  being  so  very  exactly  done,  Mr.  Kendall  made  no 
delay  of  paying  it,  and  had  Robert  Smith's  receipt,  dated  July  16. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  honest  Robert  immediately  took  horse, 
and  hasted  down  to  Northampton ;  where,  arriving  on  July  17,  he 
forthwith  went  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  offered  his 
bill  at  London,  but  Mr.  Kendall  refused  to  pay  it,  and  therefore  de- 
sired his  monev  again,  producing  the  true  oill ;  which  Mr.  Clarke 
receiving,  and  seeing  no  imaginable  cause  of  distrust,  paid  the 
twenty  pounds  without  derourr. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Kendall  only  sustained  the  loss  of 
twenty  pounds,  and,  perhaps,  somewhat  smiled  at  the  clever  con- 
trivance. But  that  which  next  follows,  was  more  extraordinary, 
and  struck  deeper  into  their  purses. 

And  how  can  my  reader  now  think  it  probable,  that  both  Mr. 
Clarke  and  Kendall  should  be  again  cheated  by  the  same  hand,  of 
a  much  greater  sum,  within  less  than  three  months  after  ?  Yet  so 
it  really  happened ;  and,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  wit  of  man  to  prevent  it. 

His  second  St.  Albans  cheat,  therefore,  was  this.  Being  now 
become  perfect  in  the  exact  character  of  Mr.  Clarke's  writing,  he 
forged  a  bill,  dated  October  5,  l688,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Clarke  on 
Mr.  Kendall,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  payable  at  sight 
to  his  own  Mary  Young,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke. 

And,  because,  there  was  a  necessity  that  a  letter  of  advice  should 
go  before  the  bill,  he  counterfeited  one  also  in  this  manner  :  In  the 
Northampton  bae,  which  he  opened  at  St  Albans,  he  found  a  long 
letter  written  to  Mr.  Kendall  by  Mr.  Clarke,  touching  divers  par- 
ticular affairs  then  transacting  between  them.  This  letter  he  in- 
tercepted, transcribed  it  throughout,  and,  about  the  middle  of  his 
false  copy,  inserted  these  words,  that  he  had  drawn  on  Mr.  Kendall 
a  bill  of  one  hundred  and  fiity  pounds,  to  be  paid  upon  sight  to 
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Mrs.  Mury  Clarke  ;  and  so  went  on  with  the  other  businett,  il  iti 
the  true  letter.  This  forced  letter  he  put  into  the  Northampton 
mail ;  so  it  went  safb  to  Mr.  Kendall  at  London. 

The  next  morning  after,  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  came  to  him  with  htt 
bill.  Whereupon  Mr.  Kendall,  not  in  the  least  suspecting  that 
the  bill  or  letter  of  advice  were  forged,  because  he  was  confident, 
Ihey  were  both  of  Mr.  Clarke's  own  hand  writingi  and  the  letter  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  several  other  businesses,  which  he  thought 
could  not  possibly  be.known  to  any,  but  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  him* 
self,  he  presently  paid  to  Mary  Clarke  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  so  k>8t  the  whole  sum  beyond  recovery. 

His  third  cheat  on  the  same  road  was  in  this  manner ;  about  th« 
ktter  end  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  1688,  he  sent  his  second 
false-self  now  again  under  the  name  of  Mary  Young,  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Mathew  of  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire.  She  paid 
him  nine  pounds  ;  fsr  which  ne  gave  her  a  bill  of  exchange  upon 
Mr.  Richard  Shipton  of  London,  payable  to  the  said  Mary  Young, 
which  6he  received  March  the  1 4th. 

By  this  true  original  of  Mr.  Mathew's  own  hand,  on  the  1 8th  of 
March  following,  he  forged  another  bill  in  the  name  of  the  saitl 
Mr.  MfttheWy  for  two  hundred  pounds,  charged  aho  on  the  said  Mn 
8hipton.  And  having  still  the  liberty  to  search  the  Daventry  mail 
at  St.  Albahs,  and  finding  there  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mathew  to  Mr. 
8hipton,  he  made  the  same  use  of  it  as  he  had  done  that  of  Mr. 
Ckiifce'sto  Mr.  Kendall ;  transciKbed  it  intirely,  and,  in  the  sane 
surreptitious  manner  as  before,  put  in  an  advice  of  his  having 
drawn  a  bill  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  for  Whom,  which  letter 
was  immediately  sent  by  the  post  to  Mr.  Shiptdn. 

The  fklse  bill  and  letter  of  advice,  I  am  assured,  was  so  accu- 
rately counterfeited,  that  Mr.  Mathew  himself  could  not  disctyvei' 
the  difierence,  nor  disown  it  upon  view  ;  but  only  in  that  he  wai 
certain  he  had  never  drawn  any  bill  of  that  importance. 

Mr,  Shipton  therefore  was  easily  deceived  by  the  similitu^  of 
handb  ;  and  Robert  Young  faaviifig  sent  Mary  to  London,  to  re*- 
ceive  the  money,  he  paid  it  without  the  least  scruple  ;  ^nce  l%ift 
letter  of  advice  also  mentioned  o^r  things  which  Mr.  SUHptoH 
knew  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Mathew,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Shipton  sent  him  wotd,  that  he 
h&d  paid  in  his  name  a  sum  so  considerable,  dispatched  immedi«> 
ately  a  servant  up  to  London,  to  let  him  know,  he  had  never  drawn 
any  suchbiH  upcm  him,  and  had  given  him  this  timely  notice,  tfaat> 
if  possible,  he  might  retrieve  the  money. 

Thenceforth,  tfiey  both  used  all  imagfnable  endeavotrrs  to  dis- 
eovtr  the  authors  ol  the  fraud.  Which  Mary  Young  perceivintf> 
by  their  fireqitent  letters  to  each  other,  Robert  having  still  the  aJ- 
vantage  of  opening  at  St.  Albans ;  «he  wrote  Mr.  Mathew  a  wort 
msultinglettet ;  tellitig  him,  that  she  had  made  bold  to  borrow  of 
Mr.  Shiptoh  IW^  hundml  ponands  tipon  his  credit,  but  Wodld  repay 
it,  when  «lfae  wal  able.  And,  to  amuse  him  the  more  fn  his  search, 
Ae  tidded  a  fhih  atory,  that  ahe  had  got  his  hand  by  eormpthi^ 
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Mi  of  dtt  littcr-oarrtcrs  in  LDodoii ;  and  that,  dierefert,  be  netd 
not  troable  himself  to  enqaire  any  farther  about  the  matter :  tttb- 
•cribinf  hcfatlf,  Mary  Youaf ,  alias  Brows,  alias  Stewart,  alias 
Forbes>  altaa  Bo^er,  te.  of  which  pretty  piece  of  impudent  raScrf  > 
mj  reader  sbaH  have  the  true  copy,  when  it  comes  in  its  e^uiae. 
His  last  UsTferies  practised  at  St  Albans,  that  have  come  with- 
in nu  obsenratioB,  were  «ipoa  Mr.  Olds  of  Coventry,  and  Mr. 
BiUcrs  of  Lcmdoo. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  these,  I  must  acquaint  m  jr  reader,  that 
Bfobert  Younr  had  owed  Mr.  Okk  aud  Mr.  Billers  an  ancient 
grudee,  ofas  iong  standing  as  the  year  1§S$;  because  then  he 
could  only  defraud  them  of  ten  pounds,  and  a  ring,  and  net  #f 
one  hnndred  pounds,  as  he  designed.    The  case  was  thus : 

Robert  Young,  in  June  1683,  forged  a  bill  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry,  for  one  hundred  pounds,  upon  Mr.  John 
Billers  of  London,  payable  at  sight. 

lis  likesnsa  forged  a  letter  or  advice  of  the  said  biB,  which  he 
procured  to  be  put  into  some  post  upon  the  road.  And  according* 
ij  it  waa  delivered  in  London  to  Mr.  BtUers,  on  June  the  12th, 

The  next  day,  being  June  the  13th,  Robert  Young,  in  a  canon- 
ical habit  with  a  scarf  on,  presented  to  Mr.  Billers  the  fiirged  bil 
for  one  fanadned  pounds ;  the  counterfeit  was  exact,  and  Mr.  Bil- 
lers had  received  a  letter  of  advice  before  ;  whereupon  he  straif^ 
msdered  hiscash-lieeper  to  pay  the  Reverend  Mr.  Young  his  bilL 

Robert,  seeing  the  money  come  so  freely,  would  have  taken  H 
«pon  cetttent ;  the  servant  would  not  pay  it,  estcept  he  would  leH 
it  over ;  which  at  length  he  did* 

Bat,  before  be  could  carry  it  avrey,  the  servant  whispering  thi# 
$0  hU  maeter,  and  Mr.  Billers  himself  pbeerving  something  in  the 
inll^  that  gave  him  reeaon  to  suspect  it,  cmm«  to  them,  and  said  to 
Robert,  that  he  desired  to  be  better  satisfied  in  the  siid  bill,  and 
that  he  was  the  person,  whose  right  it  waste  receive  it,  aiooe  he 
knewhun  not. 

Rnhert  relied,  he  was  a  country  minister,  altogether  a  stranger 
in  town,  and  known  to  none  but  the  Archbishop  of  Cante rbc^. 
'  Wdl,  aud  Mr.  Billers,  when  you  bring  me  any  of  the  arcbbisbop'a 
'  gentlemen  to  give  me  an  account  of  his  grace^s  knowledge  of  jm^ 
*  yan  ahaU  paesendy  have  the  money.' 

But  Robert  pretended  very  urgent  occasions  for  it,  and  that  h^ 
iraa  to  pay  away  some  of  it  uiat  night ;  and  therefore  earnestly  in- 
mated  he  might  have  the  whole,  oratleasttenpoundsof  itfer  the 
pmwnL  Mc  Billers  consented  to  this  last  request ;  Mr.  Young 
fffmt,  areceipt  fior  the  ten  pounds ;  and,  to  pfcveata  farther  tmiible 
«f  teUing  the  maney  again,  Mr.  BiUcrs  desired  him  to  teal  the  neNt 
up  in  the  bag  where  it  was  put.  Mr.  Young  had  no  seaL  Mr.  BiU 
tea  pulled  off  his  finiw  a  gold  ring  oet  with  a  ^eomdiian  atone ;  bid 
Mr.  Young  aedi  the  bag  with  it ;  gave  4ie  ring  into  bis  keei^in^ 
and  appointed  him  to  bring  it  again  the  nost  day,  when  be  ca«ne 
inr  tlia  msidue  ef  the  m^msf.  Mr.  Young  very  fairly  w^nt  away 
aotti  tke  ten  pawya  aaad  tJie  ring,  bnt  never  <n^e  a^ain  for  thf 
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remainder  of  his  bill^  or  to  bring  witneM,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  archbishop. 

Having  now  set  forth  this  matter  of  fact  of  Mr.  Billers's  keeping 
back  ninety  pounds  from  Mr.  Robert  Young,  even  just  when  he 
was  in  die  very  act  of  receiving  it,  I  leave  it  to  my  reader  t*  judge, 
whether  Robert  did  not  owe  him  a  good  turn.  My  next  business 
is  to  shew  how  he  paid  it  him :  some  years,  indeed,  had  passed, 
before  he  took  his  revenge ;  which  I  somewhat  wonder  at ;  but  he 
took  it  at  last  to  some  purpose. 

The  manner  how  it  was  >done  I  shall  express  as  briefly  as  I  can> 
because  the  circumstances  of  this  were  very  near  the  same  with  his 
other -aforementioned  St  Albans,  lorgerie^. 

About  the  middle  of  February.  1 688,  he  sent  his  faithful  instru- 
ment Mary,  under  the  name  now  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris,  to  pay  the 
same  Mr.  Olds  ten  pounds  at  Coventry,  for  which  he  gare  her  a 
bill  of  exchange  upon  the  same  Mr.  Billers,  payable  at  sight :  So, 
for  very  good  cause,  Robert  took  care  all,  or  most  of  his  bills  should 
foe  wprdol. 

By  this  means  Robert  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Olds's 
hand,  and  soon  perfected  himself  in  it,  by  watching  over  all  his 
betters  of  correspondence  with  Mr.  Billers,  which  must  come  from 
Coventry  through  St  Albans,  where  he  governed  those  who  go- 
verned the  post-house. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  began  at  first  to  play  at  small  gamci 
that  he  might  keep  his  hand  in  use ;  for,  finding  in  one  of  Mr. 
Olds's  letters  two  bills,  the  one  of  fourteen  pounds  ten  shilhngs,  the 
other  of  twenty  pounds,  both  payable  to  Mr.  Billers,  he  took 
possession  of  the  letter,  forged  indorsements  on  the  bills,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Billers,  that  they  should  be  paid  to  his  servant,  James 
Moreton  (whose  true'  name  was  James  Young,  and  he  was  really 
Robert's  servant)  and  accordingly  both  these  bills  were  paid,  Aug. 
5,  l689,  to  James  Moreton,  alias  Young ;  as,  it  seems,  nothing 
can  belong  to  Robert  Youn^^,  without  being  intitled  to  an  alias. 

This  James  Moreton,  alias  Young,  I  say,  did  actually  receive 
both  the  bills  ;  and,  thinking  it  was  but  reasonable  he  should  have 
a  share  in  the  profit,  as  he  had  in  the  knavery,  paid  the  sum  of  the 
one  bill  to  his  master,  and  kept  the  other  to  himself :  the  first 
cheat  (and  the  last,  I  believe)  that  was  ever  put  upon  Mr.  Robert 
Young. 

But,  after  these  less  gainful  experiments,  it  seems,  Robert 
Young  thougrht  it  now  a  fit  season,  that  his  main  plot  upon  Mr. 
Gids  and  Mr.  Billers  should  begin  to  work  ;  for,  by  his  long  fami- 
liarity with  the  northern  mails,  he  had  learned,  that,  at  this  time, 
there  was  a  considerable  cash  of  Mr.  Olds  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Billers. 

Wherefore,  by  the  same  method  which  he  had  used  in  his  other 
cheats  of  this  kind,  he  forged  a  bill  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  be 
paid  at  sight  to  the  same  Mm.  Sarah  Harris,  proceeding  in  the  same 
steps  as  Mfore ;  that  is,  he  intercepted  one  of  Mr*  Olds's  ktters, 
transcribed  it,  adding  an  advice  of  having  drawn  the  said  billof  tw« 
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hundred  pounds  for  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris ;  then  suppressed  the  true 
letten  and  put  the  false  one  into  the  post ;  which  was  deli?ered  to 
Mr.  Billers,  at  London^  upon  August  the  1 1th,   1689» 

The  next  morning  came  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  to  Mr.  Boilers,  and 
produced  her  forged  bill.  He  could  discover  no  deceit  in  the  hand, 
owned  he  had  received  the  letter  of  advice,  and  was  just  givine 
order  for  the  payment ;  when,  by  good  fortune,  he  recollected, 
that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Tipton  of  Friday-street  had,  not  long  be- 
fore, been  defrauded  after  the  same  manner,  by  a  woman  coming, 
as  this  did,  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  same  sum  of  two  hundr^ 
pounds. 

The  fresh  remembrance  of  this  gave  him  just  grounds  of  being 
jealous  of  the  like  trick ;  so  that,  while  the  money  was  telling  out, 
he  thought  it  would  not  he  amiss  to  send  and  desire  Mr.  Shipton  to 
come  and  take  a  view  of  this  Mrs.  Harris,  intimating  the  reason 
why  he  sent  for  him. 

Mr.  Shipton  came  accordingly,  and,  upon  the  first  sight,  de- 
clared her  to  be  the  same  Mary  Young,  that  had  lately  cheated 
him  of  his  two  hundred  pounds. 

She,  being  thus  unexpectedly  charged  with  this  crime,  confessed 
it  upon  the  place ;  whereupon  she  was  apprehended,  and  conmiit- 
ted  to  the  King's-bench,  after  she  had  received  above  five-hundred 
pounds,  in  a  short  space,  by  the  like  ways,  whilst  she  was  such  a 
kind  of  agent  at  London  for  Robert  Young  as  my  reader  wiU  find 
she  owned  upon  oath  afterwards  at  Litchfield. 

But  in  the  King's-bench  I  must  leave  her  for  a  short  time,  that  I 
may  look  out  after  her  dear  friend,  and  inquire  how  he  behaved 
himself,  in  this  sad  catastrophe  of  their  a£fairs,  after  they  had  so 
long  proceeded  soKwthly  and  prosperously. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  now  to  intermit  his  correspondencies  at 
St  Albans,  and  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  Loudon ;  so 
that  the  next  footsteps,  I  have  traced  of  his  rogueries,  were  at 
Litchfield  ;  whither,  I  find  also,  he  had  made  some  excursions  in 
the  year  1688:  but  now,  in  the  year  1689,  it  seems,  he  went 
thither,  resolving  to  settle  there  for  some  time. 

There  he  appeared  in  a  genteel  habit,  with  his  man,  James 
Young,  alias  Moreton,  to  wait  upon  him :  there  be  personated 
again  an  Irish  clergyman,  of  considerable  preferments  in  that 
church,  and  a  plentinil  temporal  estate.  He  kept  two  horses,  rode 
often  abroad  in  an  equipage,  rather  fitting  a  highway-man, 
than  a  divine.  He  had  plenty  of  gold  and  silver,  and  some  plate; 
the  product,  no  doubt,  of  his  late  cheats  upon  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
Mathew,  and  Mr.  Olds,  besides  some  remains,  prohably,  of  what 
was  collected  for  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr.  Smith,  whilst 
they,  good  men,  perhaps,  lay  in  prison  for  it,  all  the  while. 

During  his  abode  at  Litchfield,  he  professed  himself  to  be  a 
single  man,  and,  upon  that  pretence,  made  love  to  divers  women, 
in  the  way  of  marriage  ;  helieving,  that  his  former  Mary  was 
lodged  so  safely  in  the  King^s-bencb^  that  she  could  never  get  out 
to  disturb  his  designs. 
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But  there  he  was  deceived :  for,  when  the  fire  br<ke  oat  fn 
Southwarky  she  made  her  escape,  and  so  had  leitiare  to  look  out 
afler  him^  and  came  time  enough,  to  prevent  his  mtend«d 
marriage. 

For  just  then  he  was  in  close  pursuit  of  a  young  woman  at  Tam- 
worth,  who  had  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  to  her  portion,  and 
he  was  in  great  probability  of  obtaining  her.  But  Mary,  having 
got  loose  l^  the  above-mentioned  accident,  wrote  him  divers  letters, 
that  all  her  money  was  spent ;  that  she  would  be  with  him  shortly, 
though  she  begged  by  the  way.  Which,  at  last,  she  made  good, 
and  arrived  there,  some  few  days  before  his  new -designed  wedding, 
mnd  challenged  him  for  her  hnsband.  Or  else,  undoubtedly,  he 
had  served  Mary  Hutt  the  same  trick,  for  the  sake  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  as  my  reader  will  find,  he  really  served  Anne  Yeabsly, 
tor  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

But  this  had  like  to  have  cost  Mary  her  life  :  for  Robert,  being 
•inraged  at  the  disappointment,  practised  with  hn  man,  to  meet  her 
in  her  coining  down  ;  and  ei^er  to  cut  her  throat,  or  drown  her. 
And,  when  he  refi^sed  (which  was  a  wanderfiil  honesty  in  any  one, 
that  could  submit  to  be  his  man)  Robert's  next  attempt  waste  dis- 
patch and  kill  his  mui,  as  he  went  abroad,  one  day,  vnth  htm  a 
shooting. 

My  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  amazed  at  this  horrible  story ;  yet 
I  say  no  more  than  wlutt  his  man  himself  dedai^d  upon  oath,  at 
Litchfield,  and  what  all  the  country  thereabout  believes  to  be  true.* 
But,  the  gun  not  going  off,  hfs  man  fled  firom  him,  first  to  Litch- 
field, and  thence  to  Coventry  ;  where  he  acquainted  Mr.  Olds,  a 
mercer  there,  whom  1  have  already  so  often  mentioned,  with  the 
several  cheats,  that  his  master  Robert  Young  had  formerly  acted 
«pon  him,  by  forging  bills  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Olds,  having  never  be^re,  by  all  his  search,  been  able  to 
Ascover  the  contrivers  of  those  forgeries,  without  delay,  repaired 
to  Litchfield,  and  lighted  upon  Robert  Young,  whilst  he  wbs  yet  in 
#QBh  of  money  and  plate ;  which  he  pretended  to  have  broi]^;fat 
out  of  Ireland,  where  he  affirmed,  he  was  a  dean. 

Mr.  Robert,  being  thus  unawares  charged  with  all  these  eheats, 
fntHj  confessed  them  all  to  Mr.  Olds  :  and,  that  he  might  not  lose 
Ins  new-gotten  reputation  in  the  ehurch  there,  and  atl  his  hoves  at 
once,  privately  made  up  the  bnsiness,  and  repaid  to  Mr.  OidsftH 
he  oodld  Jbmand :  that  is  to  say,  the  fourteen  pounds,  ten  shii- 
iinga  ;  the  twenty  pounds  ;  and  the  ten  pounds  ;  and  the  ymUmt  ^ 
the  geld  ring :  whkh  tinhioky  blow  to  his  fortune  made  him,  te 
the  future,  be  content  to  be  serted  without  plate. 

Btft  this  was  also  the  occasion  of  a  worse  miachie^  ^bsit  ahoilly 
after  befel  Robeit  Young  and  Mary ;  I  say  Mary  also,  i^r,  b^ 
fore  this,  she  arrived  tnt  at  Lilctifield ;  and  thongh,  «t  Anft,  he 
fwsitivel^  denied  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  fonwore  her  too,  «eo0rd- 
tog  to  his  custom ;  yet,  in  a  Aoit  time,  I  know  not  bow,  they 
were  piooed  together  again^  aa  aeeming  indeed  to  he  Iwm  far  mtm 
another^s  society. 
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1  h«<r«  alKftdy  told  my  reuler,  that  Mr.  Matbew  of  Dnentry 

hid  t»ed  an  pomible  industry,  and  written  a  TaM  number  of  ktben, 

■od  made  many  frMitlcn  Jotimiet,  in  quest  of  tbe  author  of  bu 

tvo-faundtcd  pound  fomry.    But  all  in  nia,  till  now  the  noise  ^f 

it,  spreading  all  over  the  country,  came,  at  length,'  to  Mr.  Otds 

«t  Coventry.      He  pioently  gtve  intimation   by  letter  to  Mr. 

Mathew,  hovfae  himielftaad  likewise  been  ctieated  of  diver«  leaa 

tumi,  and  reconred  them  afrain,  by  compdsition :  and  that  hia 

knBTe  was  still  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  Litchfield ;  and  be 

might  pnbabl}-  be  tbe  same  man. 

Mr.  Madiew,  npon  this  intelligence,  quidcly  potted  down  to 

o?er  night,  where  Robert  aad  Muy 

iry  was  soon  taken,  and  Robert  also, 

ma  pulled  out  from  under  i  heap  of 

ifested  the  fhct ;  and  Robert  would 
's  mouth,  BshehaddoneMr.  Olda'a, 
-gotten  wealth. 

Bvt,  that  not  tv^cing  for  a  sum  so  considenhle,  Robert  stootly 
denieil  all  again,  and  defied  him  to  do  hi*  wont :  whereupon  they 
were  both  clapfted  up  in  Litcb6eld  gad. 

DurinR  this  time,  new*  was  come  to  tbe  aecretariea'  office  at 
WhttehaU,  of  the  aforesaid  vidations  on  tbe  post  office,  at  St.  Al- 
bans :  and  that  the  persons  offending  were  in  custody  at  LitchSeld. 
Wherenpon,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  then 
principal  S«cretary  of  State,  granted  a  warrant  to  Mr.  Legatt,  tbe 
king's  messenger,  to  bring  them  up  to  town,  as  being  accused  for 
danserous  practrces  against  the  goremment ;  tbe  persons,  abused 
by  die  former  forgeriea,  giving  thnr  consent,  that  they  ahaakl  be 
ao  removed. 

Mr.  Legatt  brought  them  up,  and  laid  tbem  first  ik  tbe  Gate* 
home  in  Westminster  ;  whence,  by  a  wurrant  of  the  lord  chief 
justice,  they  were  removed  into  London,  and  lodged  safely  (on* 
wmld  have  thought)  in' Newgate. 

To  Newgate,  they  had  directly  steered  tbeir  ccnrses  ^k  greatert 
part  of  th«r lives;  and  thus,  at  last,  wrongbt  their  way  thither, 
per  Turioi  casvt,  per  M  ditctimimi.  Tliere  they  wete  tried  Mid 
condenmed  fi>r  those  forgeriea,  and  underwent  again  the  pnniek- 
fnent  of  the  pillory ;  he  being  fined,  for  one  fault,  a  hundred 
Amrb  ;  for  the  other,  a  hundred  marks;  and  die  twenty  marin. 

If  my  reader  shall  ask,  why  Roben  waa  found  guflty  «f  no  mora 
than  two  of  these  cheats  ?  It  was,  because  there  wss  no  etber 
proof  against  him  for  tbe  rest,  b«t  the  confession  of  Mary,  who 
plainly  confrssed  him  to  be  the  author  «f  alt.  But  that,  it 
se«n»,  in  law,  is  not  nidence  nfficiimt,  becauie  they  suppMB^ 
ber  to  be  his  wifh  ;  it  was  a  pity  the  judges  aa4  j/aty  bad  oat 
known  how  little  she  was  his  lawful  wife. 

However,  in  Newgaie  they  continued  above  twn  yeara,  for  mnt 
of paywentofthesenRes,  till  theSSthi^Uaylast,  whenbhfines 
*ere  p«id  :   I  nppoae  bis  wifc'a  fcie  w«b  <li«cb«r(^  too.     Fw 
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they  both  came  forth  in  triumpb,  and  new  cloathi  on,  that  day, 
with  the  association  in  their  hands ;  afler  they  had  preraikd  with 
Blackhead  to  steal  it  in,  and  steal  it  out  of  my  chimney. 

Thus,  according  to  the  fashion,  I  have  given  a  true  pourtraict  of 
these  precious  evidences  of  a  new  plot.  My  next  business  will  be 
.to  exemplify  all  this  more  largely,  by  autnentick  proo&:  which* 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  shall  do  so  unquestionably,  that  none  shall  be 
able  to  disbelieve  what  I  say  against  Young,  but  such  as  can  be- 
lieve what  YouDg  has  said  against  me. 

But  first  I  will  dispatch  Blackhead :  touching  whom,  I  wiU  only 
give  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
he  was  condemned  for  forgery. 

London  m.  DeliberaC  GaoP  Dominor'  Regis  Sc  Regin'  de  Newgate 
tent'  pro  Civitat'  London,  apud  Justice-Hall  in  le  Old 
Bayly,  London,  die  Jovis  (scil.)  IS""  die  Januarii^  Anno 
Regiii  WiU'  &  Mar'  nunc  Regis  &  Regin'  Angl'  prim'  &c. 

<  Felix  Don  Lewis,  Thomas  Patrick,  Stoph.  Blackhead,  Convict' 
'  pro  fabricand'  &  publicand'  falsum  Script'  Obligator*  in  Nomine 
'  cujusd'  Thom'  Faulkener  pro  summ'  601.  ponantur  &  quilibet 
'  eor*  ponatur  supra  Pillor'  uno  die  in  Comhill  prope  Excamb' 
'  London  ab  bora  undecima  ante  Merid'  usq  ;  ad  nor  prim'  post 
'  Merid'  ejus  diei :  £t  quilibet  eor'  habeant  un'  aur'  ibid'  absciss'  & 

*  quod  quilibet  eor'  habeat  &  sustineat  imprisonament'  in  Gaol'  de 

*  Newgate  per  spatium  unius  anni  integri  sine  Bal'  vel  Manucaptur' 

*  juxta  form'  Statut'  ejusd'. ' 

By  this  it  appears,  Blackhead  and  his  two  companions  were  con- 
victed  of  cheating  one  Mr.  Faulkener  of  sixty  pounds,  by  a  false 
bill  or  bond ;  and  were  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Corn- 
hiU  near  the  Exchange,  for  two  hours ;  to  lose  each  of  them  an  ear ; 
and  to  continue  prisoners,  for  twelve  months,  without  bail  or  main- 

Erize  in  Newgate :  where,  no  doubt,  that  intimacy  between  Black- 
ead  and  Young  was  contracted,  which  bad  been  so  fatal  to  me, 
had  not  God  marvellously  defeated  their  conspiracy  against  me. 

Having  thus,  for  the  present,  rid  my  hands  of  Blackhead,  I 
proceed  next  to  Young.  And,  the  first  scene  of  his  villainies,  that 
nave  come  to  my  knowledge,  having  been  in  Ireland,  I  wiU  now 
give  certain  demonstration  of  the  particulars,  out  of  the  original 
papers  themselves  :  which  seem  to  me  to  describe  the  caitiff  so 
plainly,  that  I  need  only  set  them  down  in  their  order,  without 
any  comment  of  mine  upon  them. 

The  principal  crimes,  I  have  already  objected  against  him  in  Ire* 
land,  were  his  marrying  a  second  wife,  whilst  his  first  was  alive  : 
his  counterfeiting  certificates  for  deacon's  orders ;  his  intirely  forgr 
ing  of  his  priest's  orders;  and  his  feigning  the  knowledge  of  adan- 

£»rous  plot,  in  that  kingdom  ;   wherein  he  would  make  out,  that 
vers  great  persons  were  engaged. 

There  are,  also^  several  others  of  his  rogueries,  such  as  his  having 
a  bastard  by  a  kitchen- wench,  at  Castle-Reah,  whilst  he  was,  a  short 
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time,  cartte  there  ;  his  lewd  life,  and  cheating. divers  people  of 
money  by  counterfeit  bills,  at  Talloorh,  where  he  was  also  sometimes 
curate :  his  running  away  with  another  man's  horse,  when  he  was 
forced  to  flee  thence,  for  his  other  pranks,  and  the  like.  All  these, 
and  more  such,  will  come  in,  as  by  the  by  ;  and  it  will  be  enough 
for  me  only  to  give  my  reader  this  notice,  to  mark  them  in  the 
papers  I  am  going  to  produce  :  the  method  of  which  shall  be  this : 

First,  He  shall  have  Robert  Young*s  general  character,  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  present  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and  another  from 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  :  both  written  so  long  ago, 
as  the  year  1683  :  whilst  he  was  only  under  suspicion  at  Lambeth ; 
and  before  he  had  entered  upon  so  many  vile  practices  in  England. 

In  these  letters,  he  is,  even  then,  described  to  be  as  wicked  a 
lyar,  as  the  little  Carmelite  friar  Moor,  and  to  be  as  very  a  rogue 
as  the  Spanish  wits  have  fancied  their  Gusman.  Who  the  Carmelite 
friar  was,  I  knew  not;  Gusman  is  sufficiently  known.  But,  in  the 
sequel,  it  will  appear,  that  our  rogue  has  far  outdone  the  very 
Spanish  romance  of  theirs. 

Secondly,  He  shall  have  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe  Hopkins's 
ktter  to  the-Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  when  R.  Young  was  appre- 
hended in  that  diocese,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Hopkins ;  for 
which  name  also  he  shewed  his  forged  letters  of  priest's  orders,  upon 
his  examination  by  the  said  bishop,  which  shall  also  follow. 

Thirdly,  Here  are  the  copies  of  the  original  certificates  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  both  his  marriages. 

Fourthly,  Here  are  divers  letters  of  Robert  Young's  own  hand, 
when  he  was  imprisoned  at  Cavan,  and  in  danger  of  his  life  for 
having  two  wives. 

1.  A  letter  to  one  Justice  Waldrum,  to  offer  him  a  bribe,  if  he 
would  take  bail  for  him. 

2.  Another  letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  confessing 
some  of  his  knaveries,  but  solemnly  denying  his  having  married 
two  wives. 

Next,  here  is  a  letter  to  Roger  Yeabsly,  brother  to  bis  first  wife 
Ann  Yeabsly,  alias  Apsly. 

Then  another  to  George  Yeabsly,  her  father  ;  then  two  letters 
toherfelf. 

In  all  these  he  confesses  his  two  marriages :  however,  proposes, 
to  her  and  her  brother,  a  way  to  save  his  life  by  forswearing  them- 
selves :  that  they  should  get  a  certificate  at  Cork,  signed  by  a  pub- 
lick  notary,  that  Ann  Yeabsly  was  really  married  to  one  Robert 
Young,  and  that  Roger  her  brother  was  present  at  the  marriag^ei 
and  that  then  they  should  both  come  to  Cavan,  and,  upon  his  trial, 
deny  that  he  was  the  man ;  and,  if  they  did  him  this  service,  be 
promised,  with  horrible  imprecations  upon  himself,  that  he  would 
only  stay  to  receive  Mary  Hutt  his  second  wife's  portion,  and  then 
run  away  with  Ann  Yeabsly,  his  first  wife,  into  England. 

Lastly,  To  compleat  all,  I  will  produce  two  of  his  letters  to  hi^ 
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•eoond  wife  Miry  Hutt ;  the  ene  after  he  ha4fle4  «itt  of  tb*  diooMf 
ckT  Kilmore ;  the  other  after  he  had  got  to  iQiskiUiii  oal  of  Cavan  gmA. 

Tbt  first  is  foil  of  the  like  blasphemous  canes  aad  exeeratiens 
upon  himself,  if  ever  he  was  married  to  any  other  woman  hot  her  ; 
therefore  inviting  her  to  come  and  relieve  him,  with  dreadftil  pro- 
mises  and  vows  of  never  forsaking  her. 

In  the  second^  to  say  nothing  of  his  impudent  vevHinr  of  fhe 
Lord  Bishop  of  Kijmore,  he  desires  her  to  steal  away  mm  her 
friends  to  him,  and  to  bring  the  bond  with  her  (a  true  one,  without 
doubt)  to  bring  also  all  the  monev  she  could  get,  and  to  be  sure  to 
pay  no  body ;  which  was  aecorEUnriy  done,  and  so  with  her  he 
fled,  and  took  sanctuary  in  England. 


A  letter  from  Dr.  Fol^,  containing  part  of  a  letter  from  thepraewi 
Lord  ArchbUhop  of  Dublin,  concerning  Robert  Young  ;  written  in 
the  Year  1683,  to  the  Lord  Archbish^  of  Canterbury, 

Tunbridge,  June  ST,  106S. 

MAT  IT  PLBASB  TOUR  ORACE, 

T  AST  night  I  received  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Archbishop  of 
^^  Dublin,  conceroing  Mr.  Young;  part  of  it  runs  thus  : 

'  If  he  be  Robert  Young  whom  I  degraded,  he  is  the  veriest  vil- 
lain alive :  he  has  now,  cmt  had  when  I  knew  bioi«  several  wives 
living.  A  notorious  cheat,  has  counterfeited  several  hands  and 
seals,  by  which  be  has  deceived  men  of  money,  and  stolen  into 
credit  and  holy  orders.  He  has  been  in  several  gaols,  as  namdy 
Lifierd,  where  he  was  laid  up  by  the  Bishop  of  RapLoe,  now  Derry« 
who  is  going  now  for  London ;  and,  if  you  can  procure  him  to 
see  bim,  I  am  con6dent  be  remembers  him  well  enough.  He  was 
long  in  Cavan  gaol,  and  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  where  I  got,  and 
have  by  me,  very  many  of  his  papers,  which  would  enable  any 
man  to  write  the  Scotchman's  life,  which  I  think  would  transcend 
the  Spanish  rogue.  For  fear  he  should  hang  in  his  gown,  by  the  dAr 
vice<M  the  lord  primate,  I  degraded  him  for  the  least  of  his  villain- 
ies ;  because  the  canon  was  express,  and  he  guilty,  as  was  proved^ 
of  marrying  without  license*  In  brief,  he  is  a  notorious  wicked  man, 
and  so  well  furnished  with  the  necessary  instruments  of  it,  that  I 
think  friar  Moor,  the  late  convert,  cannot  exceed  him  in  lying. 
He  is  a  black  swarthy  man,  of  a  suspicious  countenance.  Hefaais 
several  names*  He  assumed  mine  at  some  places;  Hopkins*  at 
Raphoe ;  and  was  here  lately  by  the  name  of  Bn>wn ;  but,  hear* 
ing  that  I  was  here,  I  suppose,  made  <^  again.  The  last  wife  he 
married  was  one  Simon  Hutt's  daughter,  of  Cavan.  I  send  you 
the  inclosed*  which  I  pray  reserve  for  me.  It  is  a  letter  be  wiolie 
to  bis  second  wife,  after  he  fled  from  mc  Keep  the  letter  for  me  ; 
I  aend  it,  Itecause  I  am  mightily  of  opinion  he  is  the  mao.  Here 
is  another  letter  to  his  fiM-mer  wife,  Ann  Yeabsly^  «t  the  aaioe 
time ;  by  wliich  you  wiU  be  satisfied  thAt  fiobeit  Young  i$  %v^rj 
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'  iDfenloas  persoiiy  and  a  man  of  d«ep  contriyance.  Had  ha  baen 
'  lA  time  and  place,  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  evidence ; 
'  and>  bad  that  trade  ^^e  on,  t  had  doubtlegs  been  in  a  plot ;  for 

*  he  declared  he  had  a  plot  to  discover,   in  which  some  noblemen 

*  and  several  bishops  were  concerned.  I  am  confident  I  had  been 
'.one ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  (whose  hand  and  seal  he  coun- 

*  terfeited  to  me,  and  the  Bishop  of  Eiphin)  another ;  from  whom 
'  he  pretended  orders,  and  the  bishop  disowned  upon  my  letter  to 

*  him. ' 

DvbUn,  Thus  far  the  Archbishop. 

June  2,  iSS^. 

I  setid  inclosed  to  your  gprace  the  two  letters,  which  my  lord  sent 
me,  and  beg  your  gprace  will  please  to  keep  them  by  you,  till  I  can 
wait  on  you  for  them  ;  because  he  desires  to  have  them  again.  I 
am  bold  to  say,  that  your  grace  will  hereafter  be  a  little  suspicious 
of  dergymen  who  come  out  of  Ireland,  without  better  testimonials; 
and  that  it  will  be  for  the  honour  of  our  clergy  and  university,  that 
wicked  and  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  to  be  of  them,  and  are 
not,  be  animMlverted  on  by  your  grace,  with  some  severity.  I  beg 
your  graee^s  blessing,  and  am. 

Your  grace's,  &c. 

SAM.  FOLEY. 


4  Ltiterfrom  (he  Lord  Bishop  qfFerm  and  Leighlin^  now  Archbishop 
qfCashel,  to  Dr.  ToUy,  concerning  the  same  Robert  Young;  writ' 
ten  in  the  Year  1683. 

KE»  Dublin f^  June  2, 

ACCORDING  to  your  desire,  I  waited  on  my  JLord  Archbishop 
of  DnUin,  to  inquire  of  his  grace  concerning  ooe  Young, 
whom  he  degraded  for  several  notorious  crimes ;  as  having  two 
wives,  comiterfeiting  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel's  hand  to  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloo,  for  his  being  made  deacon  ;  which  the  bishop  (not  dis* 
covering  the  cheat)  did  ;  and  then  his  oounterfeiting  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher  B  hand  fer  the  order  of  priesthood,  which  he  never  had  ; 
he .  veat  Ukewise  under  peveral  names,  and  was  in  several  gaols, 
particulariy  in  that  at  Cavan  for  a  great  while.  The  man,  my  lord 
sayty  is  about  his  grace's  own  stature,  that  is,  somewhat  tall ;  nei- 
tlKr  lean  nor  corpulent ;  of  a  pretty  long,  black,  ill  visage  ;  his 
hair,  if  his  own,  is  black,  thin,  pretty  long,  and  haogs  flag  with- 
out any  curls.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  about  twenty-^evoii  or  twenty- 
tiglit  yoan  of  age ;  and  will  lye  aa  fa^t  as  the  Uttle  Carmdite  ftyef 
Maar  (to  use  bk  gntu^M  own  eKpretsion).  And  this  is.  all  I  can  say 
af  him.  I  am, 

Yours^  6ce* 

NARCISSUS  PERNS  and  UEIGHLIN. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kiimore,  from  Bishop  Hopkins,  then 
Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe ;  written  in  the  Year  1 680,  concenmg' 
Robert  Young's  apprehension  in  his  Diocese,  under  the  name  ofR, 
Hopkins, 

MT  LORD,  Raphoe y  Nov,  11,  BO, 

"^^OUR  lordship's  to  me  came  very  seasonably,  that  is,  one  day 
^  before  Mr.  Young :  and  he  came  very  conndently,  expecting 
much  kindness  for  name's-sake :  for  he  thought  it  fit  to  assume 
mine  ;  and,  at  his  first  accost,  thrust  into  my  hands  letters  dimis- 
•ory,  lewdly  forged,  as  from  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo ;  with  the  seal 
to  them  vilely  cut,  and  the  date  of  octo  die  Octobris,  This  alone 
would  have  given  me  suspicion  of  an  imposture ;  but,  being  fore- 
warned by  your  lordship,  I  was  certain  I  had  the  man,  though  he 
lurked  under  another  name.  The  contents  of  the  letters  were  the 
amplest  form  of  commendations,  which  I  keep  by  me,  but  shall  re- 
mit when  your  lordship  requires  it.  I  put  many  cress  interroea- 
tories  to  him,  till,  at  last,  one  lye  so  contradicted  another,  that 
the  man  was  perfectly  confounded,  and  began  to  speak  truth. 
There  were  two  other  justices  then  with  me :  we  took  his  examina- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  I  have  sent  here  inclosed;  When  I  pressed 
him  upon  the  point.of  polygamy,  he  utterly  denied  it^  as  indeed  it 
concerned  him  ;  as  also  mat  he  ever  was  at  Londonderry,  much 
more  that  ever  he  was  school-master  there ;  and  this  some  who  were 
present  believe  to  be  truth.  Besides,  some  afiirm,  that,,  to  their 
knowledge,  Sarah  Mallon,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  one 
Young,  was  upon  his  decease,  married  to  one  Mr.  Laughtin,  a 
minister  in  the  diocese  of  Londonderry,  with  whom  she  now  lives. 
I  know  not  whether  he  can  be  so  well  vindicated  from  others,  for 
your  lordship  speaks  of  two  or  three  more.  However,  his  misde- 
meanors and  forgeries  were  so  many,  that  we  committed  him  to 
the  county-gaol,  where,  I  hope,  he  wiU  not  long  continue.  For, 
as  at  your  lordship's  desire  I  nave  secured  him,  so  I  must  desire 
that  your  lordship  would  speedily  take  order  to  have  him  sent  where 
the  fullest  evidence  may  be  given  against  him. 

I  am. 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

EZECHIEL  RAPHOE. 


The  Examination  and  Confession  ofR.  Youngs  before  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Raphoe,  and  others,  in  the  Year  1680. 

County  Donegal. 
rilHE  voluntary  examination  of  R.  Young,  late  of  the  parish  of 
'*'  Kildallin,  in  the  diocese  of  Kiimore,  and  county  of  Cavan, 
clerk,  taken  at  Raphoe  the  10th  of  November,  1680,  before  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Ezechiel  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
Richard  Inett,  clerk,  and  Matthew  Cocken,  Esq ;  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  said  county  of  Donegal. 
^yho  being  voluntarily  examindl,  upon  suspicion  of  being  guilty 


AMD  ROBERT  YOUNO>  ftc  « 

9f  mv^nl  foiferiet  and  miedeiiietnortt  sttth,  that  he  mu  ciniAe 
•t  the  Mid  parUli  of  Kildallin  for  three  quarterB  of  a  year ;  that  he 
came  thence  in  October  last ;  that  he  had  net  any  certificate  or  dia* 
miaa  ftom  the  bishop  of  that  diocese ;  that  be  confessed  the  ooimtief^ 
feitin^  of  letters  dimiasory  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  KiUaloOy  aad 
the  seal  and  subscription  thereof  are  false ;  as  also  the  name  of  R. 
Hopkins  in  those  letters  dimissory  mentiotiedy  he  intended  to  have 
taken  on  him ;  but  that  his  own  name  is  Rc^rt  Young ;  that  he 
was  about  three  years  since  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Kilta^ 
loo.  That  he  is  a  married  man  ;,  and  that  his  wife's  name  is  Hutt, 
dattg;fater  to  Simon  Hutt^  and  is  now  with  her  father  in  the  town  of 
Cafan  ;  that  he  was  never  married  before:  and  »aith>  that  he  is  not 
guilty  of  counterfeiting  any  letters  of  orders  :  but  confessed,  that  he 
aid  counterfeit  and  forge  a  letter  from  one  Dr.  Smith  of  lioiericky 
to  the  Bishop  of  KiQaloOy  upon  which  latter,  he  ordained  the  said 
ezaminate  deacon,  as  aforesaid^  and  ftuther  taith  not 

Capt  coram  soUs  Robert  F9wng% 

Euckiel  lU^i 

Rich,  Inett, 

Mat,  Cocken, 


^  }ftie  tmgmal  Certificates  and  Paper$f  confirming  the  truth  of 
both  Robert  Young^s  Marriages,  and  both  his  iVives  being  alive  at 
the  same  Time. 

Tke  CeitHlcate  upon  oith  of  George  Yeabsly,  or  ApOy,  hb  Artt  Wift^t  Fstber* 
concemiaa  R.  Yoaog's  first  marrisa^,  with  Uiree  otier  ctitttcatet  of  his 
Cheats. 

Memorandum,  Jan.  17,  1680. 

THE  day  and  year  abore  written,  George  Apsly,  oftheBreedas^ 
in  the  parish  of  Arda,  in  the  county  of  Coik,  yeoman,  came 
before  me,  Kicfaard  Pine,  one  of  bis  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
for  theeaid  county,  and  made  oath,  that  on,  or  about  the  16th  of 
May  teat  was  fite  years  past,  he,  this  deponent,  was  present,  and 
gave  his  dawhter,  Ann  Apsly,  in  marriage  with  one  Mr.  Robeit 
Young,  cleik,  at  Ralph-<ormack  in  the  county  aforesaid :  and  that 
he  saw  them  lawfuUy  joined  in  matrimony  (Dr.  Smith,  minister) 
and  lived  together  sereral  years  afterwards.  He  afterwards,  that  is 
to  say,  about  two  years  last  past,  was  curate  under  Mr.  Francis 
Beecher,  in  the  parish  of  Tallogh,  in  the  county  of  Wateiford; 
and  that  his  daughter  Ann  had  three  children  hm  and  begot  by 
him,  and  that  she,  his  daughter,  is  now  living, 

Jurat,  coram  me  R.  Pine.  OEOROS  iAPSLY. 

17  -Die  Jw.  Ann.  Dom. 
1680. 

Ibom.  NeeAain,  JToUm  peMtop^9«M^ 

Jan.  17,  1680. 

T  Richard  Bart  of  t^Bagh,  inHheeoqafty  af  Walarfwif,  Bsq. ;  dk> 
^  eerftfy,  itet(iqN»  pernsal  of  the  wMiis «MMmi^4he  wi&in 
▼ou  z.  £ 
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named  Robert  Young  was  entertained  and  licensed  as  a  cnrate  iir 
the  parish  abovesaid^  and  afterwards  deposed  for  reasons  unknowil 
to  me ;  but  did  soon  after,  riz.  about  Christmas  KHO,  feign  and 
counterfeit  my  name  and  hand  writing  to  an  acquaintance  and  kins- 
man of  mine  at  Fealber,  forseyen  pounds  (Mr.  Cook  by  name)  and 
did,  by  vertue  of  his  other  counterfeit  letter  in  my  UBme,  receive 
(as  I  am  assuredly  told)  the  sum  of  three  pounds  of  one  Henry  Rus- 
sel  of  Clonmell.  The  truth  of  all  which  I  certify  under  my  hand 
and  seal^  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

RICHARD  BURT,  Vice  Com. 


Jam.  17,  168a: 

T  Thomas  Efans  of  Tallogh  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  feltmonger, 
^  decertify,  that  the  aforenamed  R.  Young,  on,  or  about  the 
first  of  December,  1679,  did  hire  an  horse,  with  bridle  and  saddle, 
to  ride  to  Cashel,  of  me,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  per  day ;  aQ 
which  he  hath  deceived  me  of  to  my  great  damage.  And  I  certify 
under  my  hand  the  day  and  year  abovesaid. 

his 

THOMAS  t  ELMS^ 

mark. 

Being  present, 

Richard  Burt,  Vice  Com.  Garret  Roche. 

Francis  Foudke.  Roger  Power. 

Thom.  Neesham,  Nctarius  Publiau. 


The  amnietfeit  Bill  of  Mr.  Burt. 

aiK,  TaUogk,  17  Dec.  Ifi79« 

THE  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Robert  Young,  minister  of  our  town, 
is  bound  for  Cashel  to  the  archbishop,  to  pay  some  money. 
Therefore  I  intreat  you  to  do  me  that  great  kindness,  as  to  let  him 
have  three  pounds,  and  I  will  pay  you,  when  you  call  for  it.  If 
you  do  me  this  courtesy  I  will  requite  you  for  it ;  so  hoping  you 
win  not  fail,  I  rest  your  loving  friend, 

RICHARD  BURT. 
To  Mr.  HeniT  Russel, 
Goldsmith,  at  UlonmelL 

December  J8|  79. 

RECHVED  of  Henry  Russel  the  Summ  of  three  pound :  I  say, 
received  by  me. 

R.  YOUNG,  Clerk. 

Tie  Cert^cate  ofdiven  otker  Fcnom,  touching  Robert  Youngs Jksi 

Marriage. 

mj^JS,  whose  names  are  subscribed,  do  hereby  certify  all  whom 
^'     it  may  concern,  that  R,  Young,  who  lately  supplied  the  cvLvt 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNa  8tc.  '  SI 

• 

It  TaOoghy  wasj  as  we  are  credibly  informed^  married  at  Rath- 
cormacl^  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  to  Ann>  the  daughter  of  George 
Yeabaly^  about  fire  years  since;  during  which  time,  the  said 
Robert  Young  and  Ann  did  cohabit,  or  dwell  together,-  as  man  and 
wife,  at  the  house  of  the  said  George  Yeabsly ;  where  they  had 
three  children  ;  which  said  George  Yeabsly  and  Ann  his  daughter 
do  now  dwell  at  Monoth,  within  four  miles  of  this  town  of  Tallogh* 
All  which  we  do  certify  this  twenty-first  day  of  January,  1680. 

Thomas  Peecher,  Prebend,  de  Clashmore. 

Richard  Gist.  Richard  Giles. 

John  Yeabsly.  George  Obum, 

William  Gist  Robert  Benger. 

William  Page.  Francis  Cooper. 

Thomas  Clark.  Thomas  Bateman. 

Richard  Burt,  Vice  Com. 


I 


T%e  Certificaie  of  the  Dean  of  Kilmore,  concerning  Robert  Young's 

second  Marriage  with  Mary  Hutt. 

Edward  Dixy,  Dean  of  Kilmore,  do  hereby  own  and  acknowledge^ 
that  I  married  Robert  Young,  formerly  clerk  and  curate  of  Kil« 
dallin,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  and  Mary  Hutt,  daughter  of  Simeon 
Hutt,  of  the  town  of  Cavan,  vintner,  on  the  first  day  of  July  last, 
in  the  presence  of  the  under-named  persons,  and  others,  who,  with 
myielf,  do  hereby  certify  the  same,  and  subscribe  hereunto  this 
5th  of  March,  Ann.  Dom.   1680. 

Edward  Dixy,  Decan.  Kilmor.  Lettb  Hart,  jun« 

Hen.  Gillorist,  Notar.  Public.  Ann  HoUend. 

Simeon  Hutt.  Alexander  Makeland* 

Lettis  Hart,  sen.  Thomas  Lavender. 

AT  the  request  of  Mary  Young,  alias  Hutt,  we  do  hereby  certify, 
that  Robert  Young,  in  the  abovesaid  certificate  mentioned, 
lieth  in  the  gaol  of  Cavan,  and  standeth  charged  with  being  the 
husband  of  two  wives,  viz.  Mary  Hutt,  now  resident  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  Cavan,  and  one  Ann  Absly,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  unknown 
to  us.  And  we  do  hereby  desire  some  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  county  of  Cork,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  bind 
over  the  said  Ann  Absly,  her  father,  and  some  other  persons,  who 
were  present  at  the  inter-marriage  of  the  said  Ann  to  the  said 
'  Robert  Young ;  that  they  may  appear  the  SQth  instant*  to  give  their 
evidence  against  the  said  Robert  Young, 

Dated  at  Cavan,  Humphry  Perriot,  Vice  Com. 

the  5th  of  March,  Richard  Lewis. 

1680,  Samuel  Townly. 

John  Maxwell. 

Henry  Waldrami  Sov*  of  Cavan. 
Mer.  iiart. 
k3 
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i#«  <h^  tfikt  Jmstka  m  summm  Otorge  Yeabdy,  hm  Son  Bflsrr, 
mdAm  Yaungkii  Dtmgkter^  tomppearnttke  Asiizes  ai  Cawm,Mi 
the  Ttyd  ff  Robert  Young.— By  km  Majat/s  Lords  Juitka  <f 
tke  Aiikefffr  tkt  Prmfhwe  (f  Mwuter. 

T»T1EREAS  George  Absly  of  Brceda*.  in  the  oarish  ofArda, 
^^  in  the  county  of  CoA,  yeoman ;  Roger  Absly  of  the  same, 
in  the  ^id  county.  Yeoman,  son  to  the  said  Georwe  Absly,  ana 
Ann  YoUng^  are  material  evidences  in  his  majesty^s  behalf,  against 
Robert  Younff,  now  prisoner  in  his  majesty's  goal  of  the  county  of 
Cavan^  and  charged  with  b^ing  married  to  two  wives,  both  being 
alive :  these  are  therefore,  in  his  majesty^s  name,  to  irill  and  re- 
quire you,  George  Absly,  tlo^r  Absly,  and  Ann  Young,  to  appear 
before  his  majesty's  lords  justices  of  assize  for  the  north-west  circuit 
of  Ulster  at  Cavan,  ott  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  instant,  then  and 
there  to  give  your  evidence,  in  his  majesty's  behalf,  against  the 
•aid  Robert  Young.    Whereof  you  may  not  fail,  at  your  peril. 

.  Dated  at  CoA,  this  seventeenth  day  of  March,  1680. 

Hen.  Ben.  WILLIAM  DAVIS. 


K<A>eft  iTmrng^s  Letter  to  the  Lard  Btihap  (jf  Kibnore^  an^ming  kU 
guiit  ofiame  Crime*,  but  denying  kudouble  Marriage. 

MAT  IT  PLBdkSE  TOUK  UHNISillV, 

HAVING  Aelibersftely  *Miisidetied  the  ettls  i  have  reallv  done, 
and  the  greater  evils  that  have  been  mia^reportt  d  of  aie  to 
your  lordship,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  lord- 
ship's displeasure ;  and  1  am  now  so  far  from  making  any  defence 
for  the  disingenuous  shifts,  my  necessities  and  fears  have  put  me 
upon,  that  I  have  already  been  my  own  accuser^  and  do  as  much  con- 
demn myself  as  the  severest  judge  can  do.  And  I  hope  no  tempta- 
tion of  secular  advantage  ahall  ever  hereafter  make  me  so  far  swervf 
from  the  severe  rules  of  vertue,  becoming  a  christian  and  a  clei{y« 
man.  But  though  I  am  wiHingf  in  all  humility,  to  submit  mvself 
to  your  lordship's  censure,  for  what  I  have  done  amiss :  yet  I  hope 
Tour  lordship's  goodness  will  be  my  sanctuary,  where  I  am  mani- 
festly wronged.  There  are  so  many  persons  of  credit  here,  thai 
knew  the  gentlewoman,  that  was  affirmed,  and,  as  I  hear,  sworn  to 
be  my  wife  in  these  parts ;  that  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  made 
clear  to  your  lordship,  that  that  report  was  the  issue  of  ignorance 
and  malice ;  and  I  hope  a  little  time  wil  acquit  me  of  what  other 
reports  I  suffer  under  in  that  matter.  But  while  I  am  here  in  con- 
finement, I  am  in  a  manner  debarred  of  all  expedients  to  clear  my 
innocence,  at  least  to  do  it  ipeedily.  And,  in  the  ttiean  while,  I 
tufier  an  the  hardship  of  a  god  atnongst  people,  from  whom  I  aim 
expect  no  relief,  and  at  so  great  a  distance  from  such  as  might  re- 
lieve me,  that  1  can  hope  fbr  little  comfort  from  them.  May  it 
therefore  please -your  loriship,  so  far  to  ftvour  my  innocence  in  this 
matter,  aa  that  I  may  be  brouj^t  to  heahng  before  your  lordship : 


AND  RCHBERT  YOUNG,  te.  « 

wkeit;  if  it  appear  that  I  hwe  any  otb^  wtfb  but  her,  with  whom 
I  have  lived  in  your  lordibip't  diocese,  I  shal  quietly  submit  my- 
self to  the  severity  of  the  kws;  if  not;  I  hope  my  penitence  and 
refiMination  may  in  time  mitigate  your  lord^p's  just  diM>kasure 
for  the  confessed  feuHs  of 

Yourkurdahip'a 
t^M^  Naf>^  96,  most  hmnhle  supphant, 

l«80.  ROBERT  YOUNG. 


4  Letter  from  Robert  Ytning  to  Justice  WaUlrmu,  qfferigig  kirn  a 

Bribe  to  let  him  be  bailed. 

MAT  rr  PLBAta  tour  woaamp, 
lUpf  mmd  I  thought  3rour  mx>rship  understood,  therefore  if  yonr 
^^  worship  does  not  understand  what  I  mean  (as  I  simpose  yoa 
do)  I  will  diM^over  it  to  your  worship.  For  may  it  ^ease  yoiu^ 
worship,  I  have  not  any  to  make  my  compkint  to,  but  to  your 
worship.  Therefore  I  moat  humbly  beg  your  worship  to  take  bayl, 
tfid  I  will  give  you  forty  shillings.  Moreover,  my  brother  will  briv 
a  letter  mm  Captain  S:ianderaon,  that  rov  brother  b  sufficient  bay ^ 
and  that  Captain  Sanderson  is  satisfyed  to  lake  bim,  provided! 
get  any  other :  and  I,  not  being  acquented  with  any,  in  these 
parts,  fears  T  cannot  procure  another  ea<«tty  \  but,  if  your  worship 
will  take  any  other  bondsman  witk  my  brother,  I  will  g^ve  you  the 
aforesaid  summ  of  money,  before  you  take  bayl:  and  I  will  Ukm 
my  oath  to  your  worship,  that  I  will  not  lell  it  to  any  body.  Dear 
Mr.  Waldram,  do  me  that  charity,  for  I  ly  in  a  sad  condition  ;  in^ 
deel,  you  will  do  me  a  singular  kindness,  and  shew  a  great  deal  of 
charity,  in  so  doing;  fori  know,  if  your  worship  please,  it  lys  in 
your  hands.  I  desire  your  worship  not  to  discover  any  thing,  to 
the  b^uvr,  or  any  ■  odier.  I  intreat  your  worship  to  write  your 
worship's  mind  to  me  by  the  bearer,  that  I  may  send  him  for  Cap- 
tain Sanderson's  letter  to  your  worship.    So  I  rest 

Your  worship's  most  humble  suppliant  to  command, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 


C 


A  LetUrfrom  Robert  Youn^  to  Roger  Yeabify,  Ms  Brother^in4aw^ 
to  come  and  save  his  Life,  bt^  forswearing  himself. 

BEAK  BROTHER,  Cooon,  Feb.  5,  1680. 

OME  along  with  me,  with  your  sister,  for  I  have  falkn  under  a 
Mid  business,  and  I  will  loose  my  life,  if  you  and  your  sister 
does  not  come  to  deny,  that  I  am  not  the  man.  For  Christ's  sak^ 
dear  brother,  come  along  with  her,  and  I  hope  you  shall  not  be  the 
worse  for  it ;  for  my  life  lyes  in  my  wife's,  and  your  hands :  so  diat 
I  am  certain,  you  will  do  what  lyes  in  you ;  if  you  do  not  come,  I 
wil  he  put  to  death ;  but,  if  you  and  my  wife  comes,  you  may 
have  mAny  a  merry  day  with  me  hereafter.    So  I  rest 

Your  loving  brother, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

£3 
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A  Letter  from  Robert  Young  out  ofCavan  Gaol,  to  kisjirst  Wife,  An 

Yeabily,  to  the  same  Purpose, 
TXTHEN  I  left  you  last,  I  came  to  Belturbet  in  the  county  of 
^  "  Cavan,  where  I  served  as  curate  for  the  space  of  half  a  year^ 
and  had  thirty-five  pounds  a  year.  Upon  which,  I  spoke  to  my  bro-' 
tber-iu-law  to  bring  you  down  to  me>  but  he  seemed  unwilling  to 
go  so  far.  At  which  time,  I  used  too  oft,  which  is  my  sorrow  thia 
day,  atone  Simon  Hutt's  in  Cavan,  cursed  be  the  time,  that  ever  I 
went  there.  Whereupon  Simon  Hutt  profferred  me  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  with  his  daughter ;  and  he  getting  me  drunk  one  night, 
I  was  married  to  her»  and  was  ready  to  cut  my  own  throat,  the 
next  day  ;  but  I  seeing  what  a  priminary  I  had  by  my  ludness 
broijight  myself  in,  I  saw 'that  it  could  not  be  avoided :  whereupon 
I  resolved  only  to  stay  till  I  had  gott  the  money  promised,  and  then 
to  come  to  you,  my  dear  honey,  and  so  for  you  and  I  to  go  for 
England,  where  we  should  never,  be  known.  But  my  journey  was 
stopt,  for  Simon  Hutt  heard  something  of  my  marriage  to  you,  be- 
fore the  portion  was  paid,  and  so  sent  up  to  know,  whether  it  was 
so,  or  no.  And  so  the  messenger  brought  word,  that  one  Robert 
Young,  a  minister,  was  married  to  one  Ann  Yeabsly,  daughter  to 
George  Yeabsly,  near  Tallogh :  but,  for  all  that  the  messenger 
brought,  they  knew  not  whether  I  was  the  man  or  no.  So  that  it 
may  be  depi^  with  safety,  to  preserve  my  life.  For  they  have  clapt 
me  in  gaole  upon  suspition,  where  1  lye  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
and  nobody  to  help  me.  Therefore,  dear  honey,  for  Christ's  sake 
come  to  me,  and  bring  my  brother  Roger  along  with  you ;  for  the 
assizes  is  the  sixth  of  March  ;  where  I  will  be  tried  for  my  life,  and 
there  is  not  any  in  the  world  can  preserve  it,  only  you,  my  dear 
honey,  if  you  come  and  say,  that  I  am  not  the  man,  you  were  mar- 
ried to,  and  bring  my  brother  Roger  along  with  you  to  justifie  the 
same;  I  wil  be  set  at  liberty,  and  then  I  shal  get  what  money  is 
promised,  and  go  over  to  England  with  you.  And  I  wish,  that  I 
may  never  thrive  in  this  world,  if  ever  I  leave  you  hereafter;  for  I 
care  no  more  for  this  busy,  than  for  the  durt  under  ray  shoo.  O 
curse  of  God  light  on  me  if  ever  I  leave  you  hereafter,  if  you  prove 
so  real  to  me,  as  to  come  and  deny  that  I  am  none  of  your  hu8band  ! 
for  there  is  no  way  to  save  my  life  but  that.  I  wish  that  I  may 
never  see  thekingdome  of  God,  if  I  do  not  prove  as  real,  constant, 
and  loving  husband  to  you,  as  ever  man  did  to  woman.  Dear 
heart,  I  know  that  I  have  committed  a  grievous  and  abominable 
fault;  but  I  may  blam  bad  company,  and  my  drink  for  it.  There- 
fore, for  Christ's  sake,  dear  honey,  forgive  me,  and  come  along 
with  the  bearer,  and  clear  me.  And  the  curse  of  God  light  on  me, 
if  I  prove  false  to  you,  after  saving  jmy  life;  for  now  my  life  lyes  in 
your  hands.  I  will  earnestly  repent  for  what  I  have  done,  and  I 
hope  God  Almighty  wil  forgive  me.  If  I  had  a  hundred  wives,  it  is 
you  alone  that  is  my  lawfull  wife,  and  shal  be  to  my  dying  day ; 
for  Christ's  sake,  come  and  say,  that  I  was  not  the  man  you  were 
married  to.  I  say,  dear  heart,  come  along  with  the  bearer,  and 
bring  my  brother  Roger  along  with  you.    If  you  do  not  clear  me. 
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Iwil  beput  tx>  death  ;  tnd  is  it  not  better  for  y<Hi  to  oonie»  andteUa 
Ij  to  presenre  your  husband's  life,  and  to  enjoy  bim,  as  long  as  you 
liTe,  and  I  lives  ;  than  for  to  have  him  put  todeath^  and  never  to  see 
him  again  ?  And  this  I  will  assure  you,  that  there  wil  be  an  order 
fipom  my  lord  chief  justice  to  bring  you  down  against  the  assizes : 
so  that  I^nt  the  messenger  to  prevent  that,  by  giving  you  timely 
notice ;  for  you  may  come  and  stay  in  mv  brother-in-law's  house, 
until  such  time  as  we  do  get  our  business  done.  And  I  wil  gowith 
you  unknown  io  any  body ;  so  hoping  you  wil  come  and  save  the 
life  of  your  loving  husband ;  I  rest,  dear  heart. 

Your  loving  husband,  and  till  death, 
Ciwan,  Feb.  5, 

1680.  ROBERT  YOUNG. 

Here  I  have  sent  you  the  enclosed  to  my  father,  and  my  brother 
Roger. 

Pray  present  my  duty  to  my  mother,  and  my  love  to  my  brother 
John,  and  William  Haskins,  and  my  sister  Else ;  and  my  blessing 
to  my  poor  child,  if  she  be  alive. 


A  Letter  to  hir  Father  George  Yeabily  from  Robert  Youmg,  propose 
ing  the  Means,  how  he  might  get  off,  by  his  Son  and  Daughter's  per* 
Juring  themselves. 

DEAa  FATHER,  Cocan,  Feb,  5,  l680. 

I  Have  declared  the  reasons  and  causes  of  my  marriage,  in  my 
wife's  letter,  which  you  may  peruse ;  therefore,  dear  father 
and  mother,  forgive  me,  for  it  was  a  folly  of  youth*hood,  and,  if 
you  come  to  prosecute  to  put  me  to  death,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  if 
you  give  your  consent  to  my  wife,  to  preserve  my  life,  this  shal  be 
a  warning  to  me  so  long  as  I  live.  O !  dear  father,  you  know  that 
David f  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  guilty  of  both  murder.and 
adultry .  And  therefore,  dear  father,  preserve  my  life,  if  you  please ; 
and  I  protest  to  God  Almighty,  I  wil  never  forsake  my  poor  wife, 
your  daughter,  so  long  as  ufe  continues ;  for  it  is  she,  uiat  is  my 
law^ll  wife.  And  therefore,  for  Christ's  sake,  dear  father,  send  my 
dear  wife  and  my  brother  Roger,  to  clear  me  by  the  same  means, 
that  I  have  prescribed  in  my  wife's  letter.  If  I  were  cleared,  I  could 
gett  mony  enough  to  do  vou  and  I  good,  as  the  bearer  can  tdl  you. 
After  I  am  cleared,  I  will  carry  my  wife  and  my  brother  Roger 
down  to  se  my  grany,  whom  I  dare  not  as  yet  write  to.  If  you  have 
a  mind  to  save  my  life,  do  not  come  yourself;  but  send  my  wife 
and  my  brother  Roger  down  to  me :  and  go  to  Tallow,  and  gett  a 
certificate  drawii,  to  have  it  signed  by  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  NecMiham, 
that  Ann  Yeabsly  is  your  daughter,  and  that  she  was  married  to 
one  Robert  Youne»  that  they  may  believe,  she  is  the  same  woman ; 
and  that  Roger  Yeabsly  is  your  son,  and  that  he  was  staifdiiiff  by, 
when  Robert  Young  was  married  to  your  daughter :  and  if  you 
have  a  mind  to  save  my  life^  they  must  deny,  Uiat  I  am  the  man : 
for  there  is  no  way  to  preserve  my  life,  but  Uut    Write  also  to 

b4 
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Simon  Huti,  in  Cavan,  that  yoa  would  a  con't  tote  if  it  wera  <he 
tame  penon,  to  prosecute  him,  but  only  you  fell  sick  ^  and  thtre- 
foe  yon  sent  your  ton  and  daugbtery  to  prosecute,  if  it  be  the  same 
man.    So  having  no  more  at  present  to  write,  I  rest 

Yom' loving  Son, 

ROBERT  YOUNG 

.  My  duty  to  my  mother^  and  lore  to  my  brother  John,  and  siMr 
Else,  and  my  brother  Haskins,  and  all  the  rest  of  oar  friends  in 
general. 

A  Letter  to  ki$  secortd  Wtfe^  Mary  Hutt,  demfmg  his  Jint  Marriage 

with  terrible  Curses. 

O,  MT  DEAR  HEAET, 

"^^OU  know  it  was  for  love  of  you  that  I  brought  this  misery  upon 
■^  myself.  God  Almighty  help  me.  I  was  fullv  resolved  to  tell 
you  the  contents  of  all  my  letters,  whenever  1  could  have  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  speaking  to  you :  for  my  landlady  can  tell  you,  tlut  I 
was  niUy  resolved  to  shew  you  the  letters,  but  could  not,  by  reason 
I  could  not  gett  speaking  to  you.  O,  my  dear,  have  I  thrown  my- 
self, far  tiw  love  of  Ton,  into  all  this  misery,  and  you  to  serve  me 
thus :  surdv,  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  stone,  you  wiH  not  do  it. 
O,  if  I  had  but  only  you  here,  I  would  a  reckoned  all  this  nothing ; 
but,  if  I  be  requited  thus,  I  cannot  help  it.  O^  I  wish  to  Christ  I 
were  ten  foot  under  ground,  and  then  you  would  have  your  hearts 
desire  as  I  perceive.  Those  letters  that  I  write,  was  coly  for  that 
woman  to  come  and  dear  me  ;  for  I  was  afraid,  that,  if  I  had  writ 
any  otherwise,  she  would  not  come.  But,  upon  those  letters,  I  was 
certain  would  a  com't  and  cleared  me.  And  then  I  was  in  good 
hopes  to  have  enjoyed  you  again.  If  I  had  my  liberty  apd  your 
consent,  I  would  quickly  have  brought  you  out  of  all  your  misery* 
I  write  purposely  to  that  woman  against  you,  for  to  have  her  come 
and  clear  me ;  which,  if  she  did  me  justice,  I  am  certain  she  can- 
not do  to  the  contninr.  I  wish  I  may  never  leave  this  place  alive» 
if  eiwr  I  was  married  to  any  oilier  woman  upon  ihe  face  of  the 
earth,  but  you.  But,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  meeting, 
I  will  satisfy  you  why  I  write  so  to  that  woman ;  and  you  will  find 
it  so  at  long  runing ;  &ough  I  dare  not  say  that  my  soul  b  my  own 
here.  Fpr  Christ's  sake  t^  pity  on  me,  and  let  me  not  starve  in 
Ais  deplorable  condition.  For  God's  sake  pay  my  landlady  hvsi 
only  for  one  month's  diet  unknown  to  any  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  profe, 
what  I  aaid  formerly,  to  be  truth,  then  never  pay  another  week  for 
me  aeain.  My  dear  heart,  for  Christ's  sake  no  not  heed  tb^e  k^ 
ters,  for  I  write  them  oqly  in  design  to  gett  my  liberty,  and  to  en* 
joy  your  ^weet  company  again.  God  m  me  never  se  the  foce  of 
God  Almighty,  if  there  was  anv  other  design  in  it.  You  may  be* 
lieve  me  a  poor  miseiable  sout  I  hope  you  will  tal^  aH  this  tm 
consideratioo^.for,  if  I  had.  but  only  your  mvour,  I  did  not  care  fior 
anything;  hut  tfnoti  pray  put  an  end  to  my  days.    IwishthatI 
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nav  narer  tc  the  kingdome  of  God  and  Christ,  if  ever  I  waa  mar- 
ried to  any  woman  but  yourself.  Indeed,  I  should  not  take  such  an 
oath  as  this,  if  Lfoand  myself  guilty,  and  knowine  not  how  long  I 
hare  to  Hve.  O,  my  dear  soul  you  wil  believe  any  body  before  me ; 
I  hare  seen  the  day,  you  would  not  believe  any  before  mee ;  but 
DOW,  it  seems,  the  case  is  altered.  I  wil  take  the  sacrament  to- 
'  '  ':eiton         *  ^"^  '"  "      '^'  ^      '■^-'"^^ 

e  upon 

.«.,^.  ^  .^^  .-^^ofmy , ^  

woman  but  yourself.   Surely  you  may  believe  nte  in  this  sad  condi- 
tion,  and  know  not  how  long  I  have  to  live.    If  you  wil  but  only^to 
deraethec' 
satisfaction 

somewhat  iu. .- ^       

will  you  not  do  me  the  charity  as  to  give  me  a  meeting,  that  I  ma^ 
satisfy  you  ?  O !  wil  you,  my  dear,  leave  me  comfortless  in  this 
sad  condition  ?  God  knows,  I  ly  weeping  and  writing.  I  thought 
I  was  well  enough  so  long  as  I  had  you  on  my  sid ;  but  now,  it 
seems,  all  comfort  is  fleed  from  me.  O  wil  not  death  make  an  end 
of  this  misery!  if  not,  I  wil,  if  1  can  conveniently.  If  you  give 
me  any  comfort ,  I  wil  endeavour  to  ckar  myself,  and  take  a  good 
heart  still :  but  if  not,  I  wish  they  would  put  me  out  of  this  misery. 
For  I  am  sure  I  shal  die  with  a  clear  conscience.  If  you  forsake  me, 
I  have  none  tatake  my  part ;  but  if  not,  I  hope  you  and  I  shal  hav^ 
j<^ul  days  for  all  this.  So,  hoping  you  will  pity  roy  condition, 
I  rest,  dear  soul. 

Your  loving  husband  till  death, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 


f  I 


I  b<^  you  win  send  me  an  answer  by  the  bearer,  what  you  are 
resolved  to  do.  If  you  will  pay  for  my  diet  unknown  to  any,  roy 
landlady  will  say,  that  she  took  my  word. 


Jbwther  LetUr  to  her  from  Iniskillin,  after  he  loas  got  out  qf  Cm^am 

Gaol, 

MY  DEAa  BBABT, 

I  Am  safely  arrived  at  Iniskillin,  and  am  well  at  present,  and 
cares  not  for  all  your  barking  dogs  at  Beltuihit  and  Cavah  both; 
Let  them  do  what  they  can.  I  care  no  more  for  them  than  I  carer 
for  the  silliest  dog  in  the  street.  But,  as  to  that,  I  will  leave  it  off 
at  present.  I  hope  you  are  mindful  of  your  promise  to  me  in 
Harris's  garden,  made  to  me  there.  Here  I  have  sent  the  bearer 
purposely  for  you,  and  I  gave  him  6s.  for  going  for  you.  Dear 
heart,  do  not  fail  but  come  along  with  him  to  me,  for  my  life  lyes 
where  you  do.  If  I  had  your  company,  I  did  not  care  for  all  the 
world.  Dear  heart,  I  say  again,  come  to  me,  for  I  will  assure  you 
have  as  many  tears  from  my  eyes,  as  there  are  letters  in  this  letter. 
Cram  your  poor  husband.  Therefore,  dear  heart,  if  ever  you  intend 
t0  se  me  alrre,  come  to  me  now^  if  yon  do  not,  I  will  make  this 
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town  my  buriaUplace.  I  hope  you  will  take  no  bodjrt  couniell,  m- 
this  case,  but  your  own.  If  your  friends  will  not  let  you  come  to 
me,  pray  (if  you  have  any  love  for  me)  steal  away  to  come  to  me.. 
Send  all  your  linnen  and  cloaths  of  woollen,  and  .  my  cloaths  also 
out  before  you^  and  seal  all  that  you  cannot  brin^  along  with  you; 
and  be  sure  not  to  pay  a  farthing  to  any  body,  but  keep  it  yourself. 
Take  my  counsel,  I  desire  you.  Dear  heart,  you  and  the  bearer 
may  contrive  the  business  I  suppose,  and  be  sure  bring  the  bond  or 
mony  along  with  you#  for  you  know  I  have  but  little  roony  when  I  pay 
thebejurer.  I  could  a  had  a  place,  but  only.it  is  too  nigh  your 
bishop,  that  dog.  Do  not  fear,  for  I  wil  soon  get  a  place  if  I  would 
look  tor  it.  So,  hoping  you  wil  come  to  your  poor  husband,  I  rest, 
dear  heart,  i  • 

Your  loving  husband,  till  death  do  us  part, 

ROBEaf  YOUNG- 

« 

Pray  do  not  trust  any  thing  with  the  bearer,  but  come  yourself. 

Dear  heart,  be  sure  to  bring  the  bond  along  with  you,  if  you  love 
me;  and  all  the  papers  that  you  find  in  my  box.  I  hope  you  will 
not  fail  to  perform  all  that  small  rule  I  have  spoken. 

All  these  letters  of  Robert  Young's  I  have  set  down,  just  as  I 
found  them  under  his  own  hand,  in  his  own  way  of  spelling,  as  I 
shall  do  the  rest  of  his  which  are  to  follow ;  and,  perhaps,  some 
reader  or  other,  who  is  more  acute  in  such  matters,  than  I  am, 
will  shrewdly  guess  thereby,  and  by  divep*  unusual  words  and  ex- 
pressions, and  his  manner  of  syntax,  what  country-man  he  is. 

That,  which  next  follows,  is  another  of  his  disingenuous  shifts  (as 
he  modestly  calls  them)  performed  also  in  Ireland,  I  mean,  his  pro- 
fane invasions  of  holy  orders ;  that  of  deacon,  by  deluding  the 
LordBidhop  of  Kilhdoo  with  forged  certificates;  that  of  presbyter, 
by  his  own  sacrilegious  self-ordination. 

To  prove  this,  I  shall  produce  also  the  undoubted  evidence  of 
original  writings ;  wherein,  as  in  those  foregoing,  and  indeed  in 
most  of  the  other  papers,  I  have  by  me  concerning  him,  it  may 
easily  be  observed,  that,  besides  the  main  crime  they  chiefly  intend 
to  prove,  there  is  also,  here  and  there,  a  casual  mention  tnade  of 
divers  other  steps  towards  his  present  pitch  of  perfection. 

And  particularly,  in  this  whole  cheat  relating  to  his  orders,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  he  had  a:lways  ready  divers  sets  of  testiroo« 
nials,  letters  dimissory,  and  letters  of  orders  fitted  to  his  several 
names,  and  pretended  to  be  from  several  bishops.  But  let  the  pa- 
pers speak  for  themselves. 

A  Letter  f  from  one  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Castle- Reak^  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
ofKumorey  concemiMg  Robert  lounges  forging  Certificates, 

CastU'Reah,  in  the  County  of  Roscommo^g 

MT  LORD,  Decmb.  22,  16813; 

T« Received  a  letter  from  your  lordship  concerning  Mr.  Young; 

'^    I  am  glad  he  is  secured.    Upon  better  recollection  of  his  ck>- 
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ingt,  I  remember  exactly,  that  be  produced  letters  of  priests  or- 
ders  here,  not  from  yonr  lordsbip,  as  I  at  first  supposed,  but  from 
^  bisbop  of  Killaloo,  and  tbai  by  the  pretended  recommendation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  under  whose  hand  he  shewed  a  letter 
here,  directed  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo  ;  and  another  from  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloo  in  answer  to  that,  and  to  acquaint  the  arch- 
bishop, that  he  had  ordained  Mr.  Young ;  several  others  here  saw 
his  letters.  I  hope  his  forgery  and  sacrilegious  invasion  of  the 
priesthood  will  receive  doe  punishment,  for  the  necessary  dis- 
couragement of  others  of  the  like  impudence.    I  am 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

EDWARD  NICHOLSON. 


ji  Letter^  from  the  tame  Dr.  NichoiuMf  to  the  Lord  Bi^Mop  of  Elpkm^ 
amceming  Robert  Young^s  heinous  Miscarriages, 

MY  LORD, 

I  Do  verily  believe,  that  Mr.  Young  was  never  ordained  by  your 
lordship,  nor  any  else.  He  produced  parchments,  in  this  dio- 
cese, from  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  as  ordained  presbyter  by  him, 
and  that,  by  mediation  of  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell, 
which  he  shewed  me  here,  and  I  suspected  it  counterfeit ;  as  also  I 
did  his  letter  of  orders  ;  for  which  suspicions,  if  I  had  had  as  great 
evidences  then,  as  I  have  had  since,  I  should  have  seized  his  papers ; 
but,  being  then  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  distpatcbed  him,  without 
giving  him  the  interruption  to  meddle  with  his  papers.  As  to  the 
character  of  him,  I  am  sure  he  was  a  most  unconscionable  ignorant 
villain.  He  got  a  bastard  here,  by  a  kitchen-maid  at  the  inn  he 
first  lodged,  at  which  be  owned  himself  tome;  and,  being  needy, 
I  bestowed  on  him  foriy  shillings  more  than  I  owed  him,  to  carry 
him  away.  Yet,  when  he  went  to  Dublin,  he  counterfeited  letters, 
under  my  hand,  to  my  brother,  a  merchant  there,  to  get  fifly  shil- 
lings-worth of  goods  ;  and  did  also  the  same  for  Mr.  Dalton  to  his 
son-in-law  in  Dublin.  Both  the  letters  were  returned  to  us  by  the 
post,  and  we  never  heard  from  him  since :  but  we  hear,  he  had  a 
wife  living,  and  another  before  her,  and  was  seeking  for  a  third 
very  busily.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  him  since,  that  we  all  think 
it  a  great  pity,  he  was  not  rather  hanged,  than  employed  to  serve 
at  the  altar.  I  am  certain,  if  any  conscientious  person,  that  could 
apprehend  him,  would  n^ake  it  his  design  to  rid  the  church  of  such 
a  scandal,  he  would  sufficiently  appear  to  have  deserved  that,  if 
not  to  be  quite  packed  out  of  the  world.  And  I  assure  your  lord- 
ship, it  is  no  grudge  at  his  person,  but  perfect  charity  and  zeal  for 
the  church,  which  forces  me  to  give  tiiis  testimony  of  him,  in 
obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  which  require  my  charac- 
ter of  him ;  and,  if  your  lordship  could  be  a  means  of  preventing 
him  firom  further  proceeding  in  the  profanation  of  holy  things  and 
offices,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  service  to  God  and  his 
church  I  which  is  only  submitted  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  by 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

EDW.  NICHOLSON. 
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A  Letter  frmn  one  Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  Lord  Kik^  cf  KUmore,  f 

tkesmne  Pttrpose. 

MY  LORD,  JamcS'Townf  Octob.  19,  16$0; 

T  Suppose,  my  lord  of  Hphin  will  be  particular  with  your  lord* 
-'*  ship  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Young.  Mr«  Cooke,  who  was  sur* 
rogate  of  Elphm  diocese,  tels  me,  he  had  never  letters  of  orders 
from  that  bishop.  It  is  certain,  he  fled  from  his  cure  at  Castle* 
Reab,  having  got  a  wench  with  child ;  and  fame  says,  he  has  two 
wives,  besides  the  last.    I  am 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

BEN.  FLETCHER. 


A  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Watetford  to  the  Lord 

Kilmore,  concerning  Robert  Young. 

MY  LORD,  Watetford,  Feb.  5,  1680. 

1  Should  have  sent  your  lordship  an  earlier  account  of  your  lasl 
to  li  e  concerning  Young,  but  I  did  dt^sire  to  inform  myself^ 
the  best  I  Could,  for  your  bt^tter  satisfaction,  of  his  having  a  wife 
in  these  parts,  and  being  cbaplam  to  the  Earl  of  Barrimore,  and  tu* 
tor  to  his  srin.  As  to  the  former,  you  will  receive  here  inclosed  a 
certificate  from  the  high  shertfT  of  the  count},  and  several  of  th^ 
best  of  the  inhabitants  of  lailogh,  to  which  I  refer  you  ;  and,  as 
to  the  latter,  1  have  spoken  with  some  per(K>ii8  of  qnality  from  tliose 
parts,  who  tell  me  plainly,  that  Young  was  never  chsplnm  to  the 
Earl  of  Barrimore,  nor  went  tutor  to  his  son  to  Oxford  ;  for  his  soa 
was  never  there.  But,  for  farther  satisfaction,  I  have  employed  a 
friend  to  the  Earl  of  Barrimore  himself  for  his  certificate,  which 
every  day  I  now  expect.  1  his  Young's  rogueries  and  forgeries  must 
needs  redound  to  the  greai  discredit  of  the  church  ;  and  I  think 
your  lordship  bas  done  very  well,  in  taking  up  his  pretended  let* 
t^rs  of  ordination.  I  humbly  intreat  you  rarther,  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  take  up  that  forged  testimonial,  he  shewed  you  in 
my  nafnci  and  to  send  it  to  me,  who  am. 

Your  lordship's,  &c 

HEN.  WATERFORD  and  USMORE. 


Robert  Ymmg*s  counterfeit  Letter  from  the  Lord  Biekop  qf  Wuter^ 
ford  to  himse^;  together  with  iu forged  TesttmoniaUfrom  the  iome 
Bishop. 

SIR,  Watetford,   March  SO,  1680. 

ACCORDING  to  your  expectation,  I  have  sent  you  the  inclosed, 
and  truly  am  sorry  you  left  my  diocese ;  but^  however,  I  wiU 
be  kind  to  you,  if  any  thing  offers  itself  worthy  your  acceptation. 
So,  concluding  with  my  blessing  to  you^  I  rest 

Your,  &c. 

H.  WATERFORD  and  USMORE- 


/ 


AND  ROBKRT  YOUNG,  &c.  «| 

l^em  StgUii.    •  Tbc8^  are  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Robert  Young  Gkr*, 

'  and  Master  of  Art^  (wbo»<e  t^.8tialonials  from  the 
'  Uni?ersity  of  Oxford,  in  Ma([^alene-CoUe^  I 

*  bare  often  perused)  it  a  man  whom  I  have  known 
'  from  a  child;  and  knows  him  to  be  of  a  sober, 

IT.  W^terfotd      «  and  religious,  yea,  a  singular  life  and  conTeri»- 
ind  iMiMTt*        <  tion :  who  behared  him^lf,  in  my  diocese,  aa 

*  becometh  a  labourer  in  God's  vinevard.  And, 
'  as  concerning  whoae  part*,  I  myself  has  often 

*  sounded  them,  and  knows  him  to  be  a  singular 
'  scholar,  yea,  I  may  say,  as  well  qualified  for  the 

*  ftmction,  as  any  within  my  episcopal  see ;  which 

*  is  not  all  I  have  to  speak  in  his  commendation, 
'  All  this  I  do  certify,  as  witness  my  hand  and 
<  seal,  this  SOth  day  of  March,  Ann.  Dom.  l6S0. 


I 


A  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  cf  Waterford  to  the  Lord  Bishop  rf 
KHmore,  and  another  from  the  Earl  ofBarrimore,  touching  Robert 
Yam^s  ne9er  having  been  the  EarVs  Chaplain,  or  Tutor  to  his  Son, 
as  he  pretended. 

]fTU>BD^  Waterford,   Feb.  IS,  l6S0. 

Acifnainted  your  lordship  in  my  last,  that  I  daily  expected  an 
account  firom  the  Earl  of  Barrimore,  concerning  Young's  pre* 
leaded  ohaplainship  to  his  lordship.  I  do  now  send  your  lordship 
here  inclosed  an  account  thereof  from  the  earl :  and  do  earnestly 
ii^ieat  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  take  up  that  forged 
ccftificate  Young  shewed  you  ia  my  name  ;  and  to  send  it  to  me. 
Our  post  will  not  give  me  leave  to  write  any  more,  but  that  I  am. 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 
HEN.  WATERFORD  and  USMORE, 


ur  LOtD,  Castlehjfone,  Feb.  11,  1580. 

1  Received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dakon,  wherein  he  gires  me  an  ac« 
count  of  one  Young,  who  has  impudently  and  faUly  called  him* 
sdf  ny  chaplain,  and  my  son  Buttevanf  s  tutor.  I  never  saw  him 
but  once  that  he  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  now  high -sheriff  of 
your  county,  to  recommend  him  to  Colonel  Witenham  (kte  de- 
oeaaed)  at  Castletown.  If  he  had  been  never  so  much  my  phaplain, 
if  he  faded  in  the  least  part  of  that  doty  be  owes  your  lordship,  he 
should  not  have  been  owned  by,  my  very  good  lord, 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

Waterford.  BARRIMORE. 

A  I^Btter  from  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  to  the  Bishop  rf  Kitmore, 

touching  Robert  Young. 

Mr  LOBD,  Watefford,  Oct.  II,  1680. 

T  Heartily  fhank  your  lordship  for  communicating  to  me  the  in- 
'^   doaed  ailly  forged  certificate  concerning  Mr.  Robert  Young 


> 
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therein  mentioned.    This  Young  I  herer  knew  till  aboat  three 
years  since,  when  he  came  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  with  a 
fetter  of  high  recommendation  from  Dr.  Smith  to  be  ordained  dea- 
con. The  archbishop  being  somewhat  indisposed,  and  not  suspect- 
ing the  fetter,  writes  to  me  that  I  would  do  that  office,  and  inclosed 
Dr.  Smith's  fetter  to  him  therein.     I  knew  the  archbishop's  hand, 
and  his  secretary's  hand  that  transcribed  the  letter:  but  Young,  it 
seems,  not  contented  therewith,  breaks  open  the  letter  by  the  way, 
and  adds  a  silly  postscript  (as  near  as  I  can  remember)  in  these 
words,  *  Moreover,  dear  brother,  fail  not  to  do  this  office  for  Mr. 
'  Young,   for  he  is  a  good  scholar,  and  moreorer  a  very  good 
^  preacher. '    This  postscript  gave  me  some  suspicion :  I  charged 
him  widi  it,  but  he  stood  stifly  to  it  a  gi^t  while,  that  the  post- 
script was  the  archbishop's  as  well  as  the  letter ;  but,  at  length, 
confessed  he  had  broke  open  the  letter  by  the  way,  and  added  the 
postscript  himself.    Then  I  began  to  examine  Dr.  Smith's  letter, 
and  went  into  my  study  to  compare  it  with  some  I  had  of  Dr. 
Smith's,  which  T  found  to  be  nothing  like,  and  charged  him  with 
that  too ;  and,  after  a  little  while,  he  confessed  he  had  bribed  a 
kinsman  of  Dr.  Smith's  to  fon;e  the  letter  to  the  archbishop ; 
whereupon  I  gaye  him  a  reproof  and  dismissed  him  from  me,  re 
infectd.    The  next  news  that  I  heard  of  htm,  was,  that  he  had  forg- 
ed a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  CasheU  to  the  bishop  of  Killaloo, 
to  be  ordained  deacon,  and  thereupon  he  was  ordained.  But,  how 
he  came  to  be  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  I  cannot 
give  your  lordship  any  good  account.  Yet  this  I  have  heard,  that, 
whilst  he  was  labouring  his  ordination  there,  in  few  days,  he  was 
to  have  married  some  poor  woman  in  those  parts,  had  not  some  per- 
son of  the  neighbourhood  where  be  lived  here  in  Munster,  being 
casually  there,  discovered  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children  then 
living  here  in  these  parts  :  an  account  whereof,  if  occasion  be,  may 
easily  be  bad.    And  now,  my  lord,  I  have  an  humble  and  earnest 
request,  that  your  lordship  would  not  return  this  forged  testimonial 
to  Young,  but  either  destroy  it  yourself,  or  send  it  by  the  ncxt«  to 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

H.  WATERFORD  and  USMORR 

If  Young  be  not  free  to  part  with  his  testimonials  and  letters  of 
orders  too  (if  your  lordship  think  good)  I  pray  let  him  be  secured,' 
and  in  short  time  there  will  be  enough  to  be  said  against  him. 


J  Postscript  of  a  Letter,  together  with  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Kilmore,  both  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin,  concerning  Robert 
Young's  having  coufUerfeited  Priest's  Orders  from  his  Lordship. 

Elphin,  Oct.  4,  1680. 

THE  inclosed  gives  your  lordship  an  account  of  Mr.Robcrt  Young* 
who  was  in  an  ill  name  before  he  left  us ;  and  since  it  appeareth 
that  he  is  ^MmX*!^,  fills  his*  own  hand,  the  church  cannot  do  hei^ 
self  greater  right  than  to  cast  such  unsavoury  salt  to  the  dunghiC 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  kc.  ©S 

.    HY  LOKD« 

MR.  Young,  alias  Hopkin»»  coming  into  these  parts«  and  pro- 
ducingletters  of  orders  from  Dr.  Roan«  Bishop  of  Killaloo, 
was  by  me  admitted  in  writing  under  .my  own  band  and  seal,  to 
secrea  cure  in  this  diocese.  That  wretched  and  unworthy  man  was 
not  by  me  ordained  deacon  or  presbyter :  I  had  much  rather  have 
laid  my  hands  on  briars  than  on  such  heads.  Tbe  inclosed  has  been 
viewed  by  such  as  know  his  hand,  and  compared ;  all  conclude  it  a 
forgery,   the  instrument  formed  by  himself,  the  register's  hand 
counterfeited.     How  he  should  get  my  seal,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  ' 
unksB  it  was  taken  off  the  licence  I  granted  him ;  and  of  that  there 
are  strong  presumptions.     I  shaQ  acquaint  those  that  knew  him 
there,  that  he  is  now  in  safe  custody;  and  if  he  should  escape  with- 
out some  brand,  his  scandalous  crmies  being  divulged  and  spread 
abroad,  it  would  tend  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God,  and  to  the 
great  discredit  of  our  whole  profession.    1  shall  not  give  your  lord* 
ship  farther  trouble,  but  shall  beseech  God  to  direct  you  herein ; 
and  likewise  shall  watch  all  opportunities  to  aerve  you,  and  ap- 
prove myself  ' 

Your  lordship's,  itc, 

JOH.  ELPfflN. 


The  counterfeit  Orders  them»tlves. 


*  nr^NORE  prsesentium  nos  Johannes  Providen'  Divin'  Elphin 
'  -B-    Episcopus  noturo  facimus  universis  quod  nos  Dei  omnipo- 

*  tent'  prssimo  in  Ecclesia  Cathedr*  Sanctse  Maris  Elphinensis 
'  vigesimo  sexto  die  mentis  Novembr'  Ann.  Dom.  millesimo  sex- 
'  centesimo  septuagesimo  septimo,  Sacrosanctos  ordines  Celebran- 
'  tes,  dilectum  nobis  in  Christo  Rohertum  Young,  in  Artibus  Ma- 

*  gistru'  de  vita  sua  laudabili  morumque  &  virtut'  suaru'  donis  no- 

*  bis  multiplicit'  commendat'  &  per  nos  etiam  examinat'  &  appro- 

*  bat'  &  ad  Sancta  Dei  Evangelia  Primitus  jurat'  de  Agnoscendo 
'  supremam  Regiam  Authoritat'  in  omnibus  causis  tam  Eccles- 

*  iasticis  quam  civiUbus,  &  de  recusando  &  Refut'  omnes  &  sin- 
'  ffulas  jiirisdictiones  forinsecas  quascunque  juxta  form'   Statut* 

*  nvuus  Regni  in  hi\jusmodi  casu  editi  &  provisi,  manuali  insuper 

*  subscriptione  sua  assensum  &  consensum  suum  praebentem  qua- 
'  tuor  primis  CaUonibus  Ecclesias  Hibemis  editis  Anno  decimo 

*  Regis  Caroli  primi  beatse  memoris,  ad  sacHis  Presbyteratum 
'  ordinem  juxta  morem  &  ritus  Elcctesis  Anglics  &  Hibemicas 

*  editos  &  provisos,  admisimus  &  promovimus :  ipsumque  Rober- 
'  turn  Younff  in  Presbyterum  ritd  &  canonic^  ordinavimus  tunc  *& 
'  ibidem.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillu'  nostrum  Episcopale 
'  prssentibus  apponi  Fecimub  ik  subscripsimus  die  mense  &  Anno 
'  &  nostre  consecrat'  Ann.  undecimo. ' 

Locus  sigilli.  THOM.  BANNESTER, 

Job.  Elphinensis.  Registrarius. 

Aprilis  2r.  1679. 
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*  Exhibit'  fuit  hec  licencia  in  ordinarie^^intaAinu* 

'  cnrm  Reverend'  Dtcan'  de  Liamore. 

THO.  NEESHAM, 
Re^ttrariot. 

*  Exhibit  in  risitatione  ordinaria  tent*  apnd  Caratt 

*  Septimo  ApriHs  1680. 

I  tbink  ray  leader  will  say  I  have  gifen  a  laffioiettt  heap  of  eri* 
dence  concerning  Robert  Young'i  life  and  eonvenation  in  IrdtadL 
And  to  profc  that  aD  these  aHegatidtoa  against  hifn  are  undeoiaMc 
<for  I  wovid  not  willingly  bely  Robert  Younjr  hinisdf)  i  will  briciy 
^ew  by  what  certain  means  I  came  by  my  ictelliffenoe. 

Ha?ing»  among  other  papen  sent  me  by  Archbisbop  Ssnerofti 
found  the  aforementioned  letter  of  Dr.  Fol^s,  incloaing  one  from 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  DMin,  I  sent »  copy  of  it  to  that  exoelknt 
perK>n,  my  dear  and  bouonrod  friend,  8ir  Charles  Pdrtor,  lord 
chancellor  of  that  kingdom ;  withal,  inlreating  his  lordship  io  eft- 
quire  a  Utile  farther  into  Young's  character  thei«»  Whereupon 
mv  lord  chancellor  took  such  care,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  the 
originals  of  all  these  papers  transmitted  to  me  by  the  favour  of  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  together  with  a  letter  from  his  grace 
to  mysdf,  justifying  them  all  to  be  authentick,  as  may  be  seen  in 
their  lordship's  own  letters^  which  I  here  subjoin^  as  a  testimony  of 
the  great  obligations  they  have  hereby  kid  on  me,  and  right  they 
have  done  the  world,  in  respect  to  Robert  Young. 

Three  Letters  from  my  L^rd  Chateellor  Pmier  to  me. 

MT  ooon  LORD,  DMm^  Jvfy  28,  1692. 

SO  soon  as  I  received  your  lordship's  of  the  eleventh,  wHh  the  in- 
closed from  Dr.  Foloy  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  found  my 
Iiord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  was  most  likely  to  give  me  an  acooimt 
of  the  person  you  desired  fVom  Dr.  Foley ;  I  went  to  him,  and  told 
him  what  reason  1  had  to  enquire  after  one  Robert  Young ;  and 
desired  be  wovld  give  me  some  directions,  how  I  might  certainly 
know  his  character.  I  did  not  ihew  him  Dr.  Foley's  letter ;  but  he 
remembered  him  and  his  rocueries  so  perfectly,  that  he  gietYe  me 
the  same  with  what  is  in  the  letter ;  and  withal  said,  he  did  believe 
he  could  reoover  aome  papers  which  would  give  me  a  full  account 
of  all  that  passed :  and,  wkhin  a  day  or  two  after,  he  came  to  dine 
with  me,  and  brought  them  with  him ;  which  I  now  have  in  my 
custody,  and  have  perused.  They  are  such  as  shew  by  his  own 
confeoiion,  as  well  as  proof,  that  he  had  two  wires  at  the  same 
time  in  this  kingdom,  for  which  he  was  in  gaol ;  and  I  find  by 
some  of  his  letters,  that  ht  writes  to  his  fimt  wife  (wherein  he  owns 
his  seoand  nMrnsi^e)  ha  desires  her  to  save  his  life,  by  swearing  he 
was  never  married  to  her ;  and  promises,  if  she  will  do  it,  that  be 
may  gain  his  liberty,  he  will  immediately  go  into  England  with 
her,  and  never  more  see  his  second  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
one  Simon  Hutt  in  Cavan.    It  appears  by  these  papers,  that  he 
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tomiierfetted  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  Bishops  of  Eiphin  and  Wa- 
terford  to  letters  of  his  admission  into  priest's  orders,  and  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Wilson  (now  Bishop  of  Limerick)  and  Dr.  Nicholson,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashell,  all  certifying  in  his  behalf,  as  to  his  morals 
and  learning.  In  a  word,  I  never  met  with  so  infamous  a  yillain. 
He  was  degraded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  when  Bi^op  of 
Kilm<u«.  I  know  not  how  he  got  out  of  gaol,  where  he  was  com- 
mitted for  having  two  wives,  the  ti:uth  whereof  appears  by  several 
letters  onder  his  own  hand.  But  I  will  inform  mysdf,  and  then 
give  yonr  k>rdship  an  account.  I  know  not  whedier  you  would  have 
the  originals  of  all  the  papen  or  conies  relating  to  this  rogue ; 
when  I  know  your  mind,  I  vrill  take  tne  best  care  I  can  to  observe 
it.    I  am.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

CHARLES  PORTER. 

He  has  counterfeited  other  men's  hands  in  bills,  and  got  the  mo- 
ney therenpon ;  one  of  which  I  find  among  the  papers. 
To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

MY  iMU>,  Dub&n^  August  17,  l692. 

I  have  your^s  of  the  pth  instant,  and,  having  shewed  it  to  my  Lord 
AtgUmsIk^  of  Dublin,  he  has  firedy  consented  I  shall  transmit 
you  the  original  papers,  which,  assoonlcanlightof  asafe  handto 
faring  them  to  your  loidship,  shall  be  done,  they  being  now  with 
a  publick  notary  for  authentick  copiea  to  be  kept  here.  My  lord 
archbishop  has  also  writ  your  lordship  a  letter  relating  to  ihe  man,, 
and  the  matters  of  those  papers,  which  he  sent  me  just  now.  I 
will  not  be  wanting  in  giving  it  all  posedble  dispatch,  that  your 
lordship  may  have  of^rtunity  to  publish  what  you  intend.  1  am, 
my  lord.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  C  HARLES  PORTER. 

MT  LORD,  Dtdflin^  Jug.  26,  1092. 

T  Have  now  sent  you  the  original  papers  about  Young:  Mr. 
-"-  Roberts  has  promised  me  to  deliver  them  to  your  own  hands  ;  he 
goes  from  this  place  to-morfow.  I  have  sent  also  my  lord  areh- 
bishop'slettertoyourlordship  (of  whichi  formerly  sent  you  a  cofiy) 
in  the  same  box ;  and  have  caused  a  publick  notary  to  make  copies 
of  an  those  relating  to  Young,  whiqh  I  keep  by  me,  as  I  must  also 
desire  your  lordship  to  do  the  originals  ;  for  I  have  undertaken  j^u 
will  do  so :  and  you  will  find  by  what  his  grace  writes,  that  he 
desires  the  same.    I  am 

You  lordship's,  &c. 

CHARLES  PORTER. 


A  Letter  from  my  Lord  Archbishop  ofl)ublin  to  pie* 

MT  ifOai),  Dublin^  A$ig.,\7 ^  1^- 

OY  '.permissioii  of  my  Lord  Chancellorr  I  had  the  view  of  ijOfv 
-M  lordship's  tetter  Ip  him  concerning  Mr.  ^  X^WS*  TP^^i^r  ^ 

YOL.X.  F 
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foudd  employed  as  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  when  I 
served  there.  He  was  delated  to  roe  for  many  extravagancies,  the 
least  of  which  was  marrying  without  banns  or  license.  Though 
after  his  avoidance,  by  running  out  of  my  diocese,  upmn  his  ap^ 
prehension  in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  whither  he  had  betaken  him« 
self,  and  was  sent  back  to  Cavan  goal  by  warrant  of  the  justices, 
procured  by  Simeon  Hutt,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  her 
father  had  discovered  to  be  married  to  another  woman  then  living : 
I  took  the  advantage  of  using  all  the  force  of  the  canon  in  that  case, 
and  degraded  him,  being  then  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  hit 
hanging  in  his  gown.  For  this  crime  he  was  indicted,  but  both 
the  women  could  not  be  brought  together ;  and,  if  they  had,  the 
then  riding  judge  (which,  as  I  remember,  was  Mr.  Herbert)  de- 
clared the  fact  within  benefit  of  the  cler^.  I  le  was  not  sentenced, 
but  lefl  still  in  Cavan  gaol  for  fees  and  debts  contracted  there ; 
where  Simeon  Hutt,  an  inn  keeper  and  inhabitant  there,  by  his  ia- 
terest  and  proper  concern,  found  means  of  intercepting,  and  get- 
ting into  his  hands  some  of  the  letters  of  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
brought  them  to  me.  The  other,  which  are  written  to  me,  are  all 
realities)  and  his  pretended  orders  I  received  of  himself  before  he 
run  away.  But,  my  lord,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was  lefl  in  gaol,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  get  out,  he  used  means  of  applying  to  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Ormond,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  pretending  he  could 
make  notable  discoveries  of  dangerous  plots  against  the  government. 
The  popish  plot  was  then  on  foot,  and  his  grace,  as  imported,  very 
tender  and  cautious  of  discountenancing  his  offered  service,  gave 
bim  his  liberty,  and  ordered  him  to  come  up  to  Dublin,  and  make 
out  what  he  could.  The  Scotchman  had  his  end,  never  appeared, 
but  run  away  into  England  with  his  second  wife,  and  I  never  heard 
of  him  till  this  overture  with  your  lordship.  I  indeed  did  write  to 
Dr.  Foley,  then  in  England,  to  make  some  enquiry  after  him,  and 
to  give  notice  of  him,  that  there  was  such  a  priVatcer  abroad,  and 
to  obviate,  as  much  as  I  could,  the  evil  practices  of  so  vile  a  man, 
and  the  dishonour  of  the  church  he  pretended  to.  It  is  certain  he 
stole  into  deacon's  orders  unobserved ;  he  forged  his  priest's  orden, 
and  was  self-ordained.  He  was  extremely  vicious,  and  had  igno- 
rance and  impudence  enough  to  offer  at  any  thing.  Much  of  his 
story  (it  is  so  long  since  16*S0)  is  out  of  my  head,  and  I  wonder  how 
these  papers,  now  sent  to  your  lordship,  escaped  the  general  plun- 
der I  underwent,  when  all  my  books  and  papers  were  utterly  lost  for 
ever.  I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  their  preservation,  than  that 
they  were  all  tied  together,  and  thrown  into  a  box  of  loose  and  use- 
kss  letters,  which  uey  who  took  the  rest  of  my  goods  neglected, 
because  they  had  store  of  better  things :  and  consequently  were 
preserved  hy  a  servant  of  mine  ;  and  by  a  very  casual  view,  since 
mv  return  out  of  England,  after  the  late  general  dispersion,  came 
Inio  mr  hands  as  I  lefl  them,  utterly  beyond  any  purpose  or  de- 
sign of  mine  However,  it  fell  out  happily  enough,  if  your  lord- 
slnp  can  make  any  use  of  them,  for  the  vindication  of  any  honest 
ana  innocent  person,  or  the  detection  of  a  notorious  villain,    I  beg 
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your  lordship  would  let  me  know,  hj  some  means  or  oilier,  that 
you  received  them,  and  that  you  will  preserve  them  ;  for,  if  they 
oe  any  way  available  to  your  lordship,  they  maybe  so  (though  that 
be,  as  this  was,  more  than  I  can  possibly  forethink]  to  some  body  else. 
I  am,  my  lord.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  FRANCIS  DUBUN. 

I  have  now  brbught  the  true  Robert  Young  and  his  false  wife  safe 
into  England,  though,  I  confess,  I  had  rather  any  man  in  England 
had  done  it  than  myself.  But,  now,  they  are  here,  I  will  proceed 
with  them  in  the  very  same  plain  and  just  method  as  I  dia  before 
in  relating  their  actions  in  Ireland ;  I  will  trace  out  their  crooked 
paths  as  near  as  I  can,  step  by  step,  and  follow  them  close  at  their 
backs,  with  an  honest  hue  and  cry  of  original  papers,  describing 
them  and  their  crimes. 

I  have  already  declared,  that,  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
about  the  year  1683,  upon  Robert  Young's  unlucky  repulse  at 
Lambeth,  one  of  the  most  memorable  enterprises,  in  which  he  and 
his  woman  displayed  their  art,  was  the  taking  upon  them  the 
name?,  first  of  Green,  then  of  Jones,  then  of  Smith  (all  counterfeits 
of  clergymen  in  distress),  and  then  authorising  the  whole  cheat  by 
forged  recommendations  of  Archbishop  Sancroft's  :  beginning  thus 
to  practise  on  other  men's  purses,  by  forging  his  grace's  hand,  that, 
when  they  were  more  perfect  in  it,  they  might  attempt  with  it  to 
strike  at  his  life. 

I  begin,  first,  with  their  cheating  dealings  under  the  name  of 
Green,  which  was  the  first  considerable  figure  I  know  of,  that  they 
made  of  themselves  in  England. 

By  this  having  deluded  vast  numbers  of  good  people  in  several 
dioceses,  especially  that  of  Norwich  (whereof  I  have  by  me  a  large 
list  of  the  parochial  collections)  they  came  at  last,  as  I  have  said, 
to  be  detected  and  punished  for  it  at  Bury. 

Now,  to  clear  up  this  part  of  their  history  which  concluded  there, 
it  will  be  very  material  that  I  should  recount  distinctly  the  occa- 
sion and  manner  of  their  being  apprehended,  and  some  of  Robert's, 
most  notorious  enormities  even  whilst  he  was  imprisoned  in  that 
gaol,  which  was  for  the  space  of  a  year. 

When  Robert  and  Mary  brought  the  recommendation  falsified 
under  the  4  hands  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Cantert>ury,  and  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  Mr.  Cleggat,  minister  of  that  town ;  and 
boldly  required  him  to  ask  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  thereupon; 
both  Mr.  Cleggat,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Batteley,  a  very  worthy  person 
dwelling  there  (whose  brother  was  then  the  archbishop's  chaplain) 
ioon  discerned  the  kna^very,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the 
magistrfite's  for  a  warrant  to  seize  them. 

In  the.  mean  time  Robert  Young,  alias  Youngs,  alias  Hutt,  alias 
Green,  suspecting  he  was  discovered,  went  directly  to  his  inn,  and, 
with  his  sister  and  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Green,. alias  Young,  &c.  pre- 
sently took  horse,  and  rode  as  fast  as  they  could  out  of  town,  in  . 
hopes  to  have  escaped, 
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Mr.  Battetey,  believing  they  would  do  so,  left  the  constable  to 
brings  the  warrant,  and  ran  straight  towards  the  inn  to  look  after 
them ;  when  he  soon  perceived  them  on  horse-back,  making  all 
possible  speed  away.  But,  by  good  litek,  their  horse  being  weak 
and  poor,  be  overtook  them,  laid  hold  on  the  bridle,  «nd  led  tliem 
back.  Whereupon  Uiey  were  committed,  tried,  and,  upon  their 
own  confession,  condemned  and  pilloried  ;  as  by  the  record  will 
appear,  when  it  shall  be  produced. 

After  this  Robert ,  what  shall  I  call  him  ?  remained  in 

Bury  gaol  divers  months,  for  not  paying  his  fees,  till  the  summer 
of  the  year  1685.  That  being  the  first  year  of  King  James's  reign, 
and  about  the  time  of  the  Ddke  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  he  thought 
h  a  proper  season  for  him  to  declare  (a:»  he  had  done  before  in 
Ireland,  upon  the  like  exigency  of  his  affairs)  that  he  cogld  make 
out  a  certain  discovery  of  seditious  aud  treasonable  practices,  where- 
in divers  considerable  persons  thereabouts  were  engaged. 

To  this  purpose  he  not  only  actually  swore  treason  against  one 
John  Pannel  (to  whom  he  owed  a  spite,  who  was  then  a  fellow-pri- 
soner with  him  for  debt,  and  is  now  an  officer  in  the  said  borough) 
but  also  sent  up  a  petition,  which  he  called,  A  full  discovery  of  trea- 
son by  Robert  Youngs,  clerk,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king  and  par- 
liament then  sitting ;  wherein  he  offered  to  prove  (if  he  might 
have  his  freedpm,  and  be  brought  up  to  London)  that  divers  wicked 
traitors  In  that  country,  particularly  ten  Presbyterian  ministers^ 
one  Lord,  two  Esqi^ires,  a  Colonel,  a  Captain  and  a  Comet,  and  a 
Gentleman,  had  been  long  plotting  and  contriving  the  death  of  thcf 
King,  and  the  subveirsion  of  the  government. . 

But,  of  his  whole  behaviour  at  Burv,  the  following  papers,  being 
of  undoubted  authority,  are  an  abundant  proof.  It  will  be  enough 
for  me  to  name  them  as  they  pass  along  by  me. 

Only  here  I  intreat  my  reader  once  for  all  to  observe  what  is 
most  for  my  purpose,  that  such  has  been  the  j^onstant  method  of 
bis  life,  both  oefore  and  since,  as  far  as  I  have^been  able  to  obtain 
any  knowledge  of  it :  whenever  he  was  out  of  prison,  he  has  forged 
hands  to  bills,  and  recommendations  to  get  money :  and,  when  he 
happened  to  be  imprisoned  for  those  forgeries,  then  he  has  fallen  to 
counterfeit  mighty  discoveries  of  plots  against  the  state,  to  gain 
his  liberty. 

,    First,  then,  here  are  the  several  confessions  of  Robert  Young  and 
Mary  Hutt  themselves,  before  the  justices  of  peace  at  Bury  in  [684. 

Number  I. 

^  Boromgk  of  BfHry  Si.  Edhmmdt. 
Tke  Imformatum  qf  Mary  Green,  alia$  Hutt,  9tm  Peirson,  tUtu 
Young;  taken  by  Martin  SpauUy^  E$q ;  Mayor  of  the  $(nd 
Borough ;  Thamoi  HoUand,  Eiq ;  John  Soihd^,  E$q  ;  midrRobert 
Sharp,  Gent.  Juitices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  Borough,  the  1 5th 
Day  of  September,  1084. 

THE  said  informant  saith,  that  the  paper  and  s^al  thereunto  an- 
nexed|  pretended  to  be  a  certificate  from  the  Bishop  of  Elphin^ 
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in  IrcUndi  w^s  counterfeited  in  Irdand,  and  brought  over  from 
thence  by  her,  in  April  or  May  last ;  and  that  she  neither  hath,  or 
ever  had,  any  husband  called  by  the  name  of  Robert  Green  ;  but 
that  all  ill  the  same  certificate  mentioned  concerning  him  is  coun- 
terfeit ;  and  that  the  person,  who  is  now  in  her  company^  came 
with  her  out  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  is  her  brother,  and  his  name 
is  Robert  Hutt ;  ani)  that  they  camfs  together  to  London,  where,  in 
the  square  at  Esiex-stairs,  she  met  with  ope«  whose  name  she  doth 
not  now  remember,  that  writ  the  petition,  which  she  carried  to 
Windsor,  and,  with  her  own  hands,  presented  it  to  the  king,  who 
delivered  it  back  to  one  Mr.  Bolstred^  without  any  further  answer 
to  it.  Whereupon  she  repaired  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  shewed  him  her  counterfeit  certificate  from  the  Bishop  of 
Blphin ;  and  he,  having  viewed  it,  recommended  it  to  Sir  John 
Nicholas,  to  whom  #he  repaired  accordingly,  and  shewed  him  the 
petition  whibh  she  had  aelivered  to  his  majesty,  and  left  it  with 
him ;  and  afterwards  (as  he  told  this  informant)  he  carried  the  same 
to  his  majies^  at  Hampton-court : .  and  that,  it  being  read,  be- 
cause it  concerned  Ireland,  the  king  recommended  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  afterwards  this  informant  had  the  answer  to  it  from 
him,  mentioned  in  the  paper  to  which  Sir  John  Nicholas's  name  is 
subscribed.  And  further  saith,  that  the  paper  to  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London's  hands  and  seals  are 
set,  is  also  counterfeit^  and  was  written  by  another  person,  whose 
name  she  remembereth  not ;  and  that  the  same  person  did  set  the 
Archbishq;)  and  Bishop  of  London'*  hands  and  seals  to  it :  and  saith« 
that,  by  vertue  of  the  said  paper  and  seals,  she  and  her  brother 
have  gathered  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  thereby  abused  many  of 
the  king's  subjects. 

MARY  HUTT. 

The  Irformation  of  the  said  Robert  Hutt,  taken  before  us  the  Day  and 

Year  abovesaid. 

HO  saith,  that  the  said  Mary  Hutt  (who  goes  by  the  names 
aforesaid)  is  his  sister ;  and  that  he  never  knew  any  person 
by  the  name  of  Green  or  Young,  that  was  her  husband  ;  but  says, 
that  he  living  in  or  about  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  she  in  Connaught^ 
above  an  hundred  miles  distant,  in  March  last  she  came  to  this  in- 
formant's house,  and  told  him,  that  she  had  been  married  to  one 
Green^  a  clergyman,  and  that  he,  going  to  sea,  was  taken  by  th^ 
Turks,  and  she  was  going  to  London  to  petition  his  miyesty  for  mo- 
ney for  his  rdease ;  and  that  she  had  a  certificate  from  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  thereupon  desired  this  in- 
formant to  go  along  with  her,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  therein,  that 
at  last  he  left  his  own  occasions  with  a  friend,  and  went  with  her  to 
London,  by  the  name  of  Green,  and  knew  no  other  name  she  had ; 
and  at  London  carridl  her  to  one  William  Youngs  a  drtunmer,  liv- 
ing in  Petty-France,  beyond  Westminster,  near  the  sign  of  White- 
hall, where  they  stayed  all  the  time  they  were  about  lI>ndon ;  and 
during  that  time  she  went  to  Windsor  to  petition  his  majesty  ^  and, 
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finding  no  satisfaction  there,  she  applied  herself  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  John  Nicholas,  and  others, 
as  in  her  said  information  is  set  down.  But  saith,  that  he  knew 
nothing  how  she  came  by  the  said  certificates  and  papers,  or  who 
drew  her  petitions,  he  knows  not.  But  saith,  that  upon  and  with 
them  he  hath  gone  about  the  country  with  her,  and  hadi  collected 
several  sums  of  money  in  seyeral  countries  in  the  papers  thereof 
mentioned,  he  not  knowing  but  all  her  papers  and  certificates  were 
true. 
Martin  Spensley,  Mayor.  ROBEBT  HUTT. 


The  further  Information  and  Examination  of  the  said  Robert  Hutt, 

taken  the  Day  and  Year  abovesaid. 

npHE  said  examinate  saith,  that  his  name  is  RobertYoung,  notHutt, 
•^  and  that  the  said  Mary  is  his  wife  ;  and  that  they  came  out  (^ 
Ireland  at  the  same  time  aforementioned ;  and  that  he  is  in  priest's 
orders  according  to  the  church  of  England,  and  received  the  same 
from  Dr.  Roan,  Bishop  of  Killaloo  in  Ireland,  and  had  a  cure  of 
18  pounds  per  annum  at  Calthom  there,  and  that  he  hath  preached 
in  St.  Margaret's  church  in  Westminster ;  and  confesseth,  that  all 
the  papers  and  certificates  aforesaid  are  counterfeit,  and  were  made 
by  one  *  Wright,  a  scrivener  in  Oxford ;  and  he  set  the  hands  and 
seals  to  them,  except  that  from  the  Bishop  of  Elpbin  in  Ireland, 
which  is  signed  by  Thomas  Bannester,  and  was  made  by  him  ;  and 
he  obtaihed  the  bishop's  seal  to  it,  for  which  he  had  ten  shillings. 
And  further,  that,  about  two  years  since,  he  was  in  England,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  some  prefer- 
ment, and  dined  with  him  (  but,  finding  none,  he  returned  into 
Ireland  ;  and,  being  destitute  of  friends,  he  applied  himself  to  this 
in  course,  presuming  thereby  to  obtain  charity  from  the  people. 
And  further  saith,  that  the  said  Wright  set  Sir  John  Nicholas's 
band,  in  answer  to  the  petition  to  the  king  ;  and  for  that,  and  for 
setting  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of 
London,  he  had  a  guinea. 

Thorn.  HoUand.  ROBERT  YOUNG,  Clerk. 

John  Sothdnf, 
Mob,  Sharp. 

Secondly,  Here  are  copies  of  Mary  Hutt's  petition  to  Kine 
Charles  the  Second,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mary  Green ;  and 
of  the  forged  reference  and  recommendations  upon  it 

•  I  am  eerUinly  informed,  that  Uierc  never  wm  one  Wrif  ht,  •criTtner,  in  Oxford  % 
•n  that  lie  has  abused  the  name  of  Wright,  as  he  has  done  that  of  OrecD,  Jones,  Smitha 
and  divers  others. 
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Numb.  IL 

To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty ,  and  the  Ri^ht  Honourable  Lords 
of  His  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy 'Council, 

The  hamble  Petition  of  Mary  Green,  Wife  of  Robert  Green^  of  the 
Kingdom  of  li-eland,  most  humbly  shewetb, 

nnHAT,  your  petitioner's  said  husband  being  minded  to  take  a 
•*-  voyage  into  the  West-Indies  upon  some  extraordinary  occa* 
sions,  it  was  his  hard  fortune  to  be  taken  by  a  Sallee  man  of  war, 
about  six  months  since,  as  may  appear  by  a  certificate  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Elphin  in  rbe  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  he  still  re- 
mains under  the  extreme  burthen  of  slavery  in  Sallee>  his  ransom 
being  set  at  a  thousand  dollars  ;  which  your  petitioner^  in  regard 
of  her  great  poverty,  is  no  way»  able  to  raise;  she  having  two 
small  children,  being  with  child  of  a  third,  hath  not  wherewith  to 
provide  for  herself  and  them,  but  is  like  to  perish,  for  want  of  relief. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays,  that  your  marjesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  your  petitioner's  and  her 
fausbancrs  distressed  condition  to  the  consideration  of  the  clergy  of 
England  ;  and,  in  his  behalf,  to  request  them  to  contribute  their 
charity  towards  her  husband's  ransom,  and  your  petitioner's  pre* 
sent  relief. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

Read  in  Counil,  Jum.  18,   1684. 

rPHE  petitioner  is  referred  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
-■■    terbury,  and  Bishop  of  London*  to  do  therein,  as  to  them 

shall  see(n  meet  and  convenient,  for  the  redemption  of  this  said 

Robert  Green,  Clerk. 

JOHN  NICHOLAS- 

"IITE  recommend  the  petitioner  to  the  clergy  of  (provided  this 
our. order  continue  no  longer  than  three  months)  England, 
intreathig  them  freely  to  contribute  their  charity  toward  the  ran- 
som of  the  said  Robert  Green.  Moreover  (on  his  miyesty's  com- 
mand to  us)  we  require,  and  earnestly  desire  the  respective  minis- 
ters of  all  cities,  towns,  &c.  to  go  from  house  to  house,  to  receive 
the  charitable  benevolence  of  wdl  disposed  christians,  whom  wc 
hope  will  likewise  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  a  poor  distress- 
^  clergy -man. 

Given  under  our  band  and  seal,  at  Lambeth-House, 
June  16,  1684. 

W.  Cam.  here  Q  the  SeaL 

H.  London,  here  O  the  SeaL 
f4 
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Numb.  UI. 

Robert  Young's  Petition  to  the  Magistrates  at  Bury^  acknowledging 

his  Crime. 

To  tbe  Worshipful  Mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  Justices  for  the 

Borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Robert  Youngs,  Clerk. 

SB£WETH| 

THAT  the  petitioner  not  only  sensible,  as  it  is  apparent,  of  his 
bidding  adieu  to  all  tnith  and  honesty,  and  measuring  the 
same  by  bis  own  bumorsome  fancy,  making  every  thing  ridiculous^ 
that  was  not  suitable  to  his  owne  ignorant  conceptions ;  but  pern* 
tent  likewise,  thinking  himself  bound,  for  the  future,  to  take  a 
notice,,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Forasmuch  therefore,  as  your  poor  suppliant  being  a  stranger, 
and  such  to  most  in  this  kingdom,  and  having  little  or  no  friends 
or  acquentance,  humbly  beseecheth, 
That  your  worshipes  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of  such 
t  bailcy  as  your  poor  suppliant  can  conveniently  produce,  whereby 
he  may  not  in  a  goal  be  compelled  to  end  his  days,  but  have  his 
liberty  to  compose  those  differences,  now  depending.  Tbe  lord 
create  in  your  worships  bowells  of  compassion,  towards  him,  who 
prays  for, 

Your^  &c. 

Next,  here  is  Robert  Young's  first  letter  to  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1684,  confessing  his  crime  of  forgery;  but, 
in  all  else,  giving  a  very  lying  account  of  himself.  A  letter  very 
sin^lar  for  the  elegancy  of  its  stile;  and  recommended  to  tbie 
reading  of  all  who  call  themselves  presbyterians. 


Numb.  IV. 

MAT  IT  PLEASE  YOUE  GRACE,  Bur^^  Sept.  SO,  1684. 

THIS  rude  and  imperfect  supplication,  being  now  to  pass  into 
your  grace's  hands,  shal  I  be  so  bold  as  to  begg  your  grace 
to  peruse  it :  in  prosecution  whereof,  I  do  conceive  my  birth  and 
education,  wil  in  your  grace  create  a  better  understanding  of  me, 
toy  life  and  conversation,  than  that  which  the  envyous  man  realy 
represents  it  to  be :  for  en?y  is  ever  working  upon  some  or  other; 
for  which  cause,  it  is  the  proper  attribute  of  the  deviD,  who  is 
called  the  envious  man,  that  soweth  tares  amongst  the  wheat  by 
nif^t.  But  to  return,  your  poor  suppliant  is  (by  birth)  an  English- 
man, bom  of  an  honest  stock,  at  Chester,  a  town  of  marchandize 
on  the  sea-coast  of  England,  whose  grandfather  was  Sir  Peter 
Young's  son,  and  grandmother  the  Duke  of  Lenox's  daughter  ;  the 
truth  whereof,  if  questioned,  may  sufficiently,  by  a  gentleman  in 
London,  be  proved :  knowing  some  persons  to  delight  in  giddiness, 
and  accounts  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief,  afecting  freewill  in  think- 
ing as  well  as  in  doing.    Your  poor  suppliant  likewise  (after  some 
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knowledge  in  scbook  learning)  wu  remoted  to  Trinity  CoHedge 
near  Dublin;  where,  in  good  litterature,  be  for  ibe  space  of  seven 
years  remained:  ahd,  from  thence,  bv  the  instigation  of  Dr. 
Smith,  Dean  of  Limerick,  was  emiployed  as  a  reader ;  which  duty 
by  me  was  faithfully  performed,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  being 
then  only  a  deacon.  From  thence,  by  the  death  of  tbe  said  Dr. 
Smith,  remored  1  was  to  serve  Dr.  John  Wilson's  cure,  sometime 
Fellew  of  St.  Magdalene  College  in  Oxford,  who,  as  chaplain  to  his 
grace  my  Lord  l)uke  of  Ormond,  came  for  Ireland,  on  which 
provision  (though  inconsiderable)  admitted  I  was  into  full  orders, 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  was  a  man  of  that  divine  na- 
ture, that  all  that  knew  him  had  a  loss  of  him :  the  very  memory 
of  whom  may  justly  draw  a  fountain  of  water  from  mine  eyes ; 
fais  favour  to  me  ward  cannot  easily  be  forgotten.  Thus,  in  short, 
your  grace  has  a  description  of  my  birth,  education,  life,  and 
conversation ;  which  leads  me  to  expostulate  my  present  suffer- 
ings. I  am,  and  ever  was,  a  faithful!  ton  to  the  church  of  England. 
AU  discentors  were  ever  odious  in  mine  eyes,  ^specially  that  damna- 
ble faction  of  Presbytery.  If  I  could,  as  ^ell  as  others,  have 
winked  at  their  irregular  undertakings,  poverty  and  t)ondage 
would  not  now  have  dominion  over  me.  But  my  method  was  to 
reduce  such  factious  persons  to  a  regular  understanding,  and  observe 
wherein,  and  how  far,  they  have  degenerated;  although  others 
gleanings,  I  confess,  are  better  than  my  vintage,  as  I  am  the  least 
of  the  tribe  t  yet,  I  cannot  sit  still,  but,  if  occasion  ofiered  itself, 
would  once  more  adventure  to  cast  in  my  mite  against  such  hseresy, 
as  those  gifWd  persons  pretended  to.  But,  knowing  to  whom  I 
speak,  I  must  not  hold  your  grace  too  long  to  peruse  this  ignorant 
discourse,  least  I  give  olfence^  Lastly,  to  make  an  ingenious  con- 
fession, your  poor  suppliant  in  the  aforesaid  cure,  though  insuf- 
ficient if  narrowly  considered  to  ftiaintaiii  a  family,  continued 
wiAout  scandal  and  corruption,  fbr  the  space  of  four  years ;  but 
by  the  insufficiency  thereof,  being  but  eighteen  pound  per 
aminm,  was  forced  to  borrow  money,  which  summ,  at  the  aay 
prefixed,  I  could  not  disburss;  whereupon  they  issued  out  writs 
aeainst  me :  but  I  considenng  fortune  to  be  like  the  matkett, 
mere,  if  a  man  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall.  Thus  I  thought 
H  better  to  meet  some  danger  half  way,  than  to  keep  too  long  a 
wi^h  upon  my  enemies  approaeh :  for,  if  a  man  watch  too  long, 
as  my  case  stood,  thoneh  he  commit  the  beginnings  thereof  to 
Argot,  with  his  hundred  eyes ;  and  the  ends  to  Briareus,  with  his 
hundred  hands,  tis  odds  he  will  fall  asleep :  so  that  I  thought  it 
my  best  way,  fbr  a  time,  to  remove  myself  and  &mily,  to  prevent 
Mureinconvenfieiicies.  V^ereupon  I,  with  a  discontented  heart, 
came  lor  En^and ;  and,  if  your  grace  call  to  mmd,  made  to  you 
Mf  apphcation.  Willing  was  I  to  take  up  with  the  lean  provision : 
hwtnoTacaiicy  in  your  graced  diocess,  was  the  answer ;  and  withal 
told  me  that  my  lord  oi  London  possibly  might  answer  to  my  re- 
<rie9t.  Whereupon  I  strait  way  attended  my  lord  of  London, 
out  DO  sativfactory  antwer  coidd  I  find  there.    On  which,  what 
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to  do  I  knew  not ;  bat  the  second  time  waited  on  your  grace,  and 
gave  up  my  lord  of  London's  answer ;  and  withal  told  your  grace, 
Uiat  willing  I  was  to  go  for  the  West  Indies.  Your  grace's  answer 
was,  that  provisions  there  lay  in  my  lord  of  London,  but  being 
destitute  of  money  and  friends,  disinabled  I  was  to  get  thither, 
unless  I  had  sold  myself  for  a  bond-slave,  which  I  was  not  willing 
to  do.  So  that  for  Ireland  I  again  repaired  ;  but  no  sooner  was  I 
there  settled,  in  a  cure  far  remote  from  the  othec>  but  news  my 
creditors  had ;  for  which,  without  my  selary,  glad  was  1  to  B&t 
again  in  a  distracted  condition ;  and  came,  accompanied  with  my 
wife,  toOiford;  where  friendship  I  did  endeavour  to  create,  but 
all  in  vain.  From  thence  went  I  towards  Bristol,  thinking  to  have 
made  my  address  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocesse,  but  supplanted  I 
was  by  his  death.  So  that  myself  I  applied  to  the  body  of  the 
clergy,  but  meet  not  with  a  satisfactory  answer.  My  second  ap- 
plication was  to  desire  them  to  disburss  money  for  our  frau^t ; 
but,  meeting  not  with  my  desired  success,  I  came  away,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  myself;  to  go  and  steal,  I  would  be 
hanged ;  to  take  by  violence  a  purse,  I  would  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition; to  work,  I  knew  not  which  way  ;  tobegg  of  the  clergy  (so 
many  cheats  going  about)  I  knew^  being  a  stranger,  they  would, 
though  undeserved  then,  pass  on  me  the  same  sentence.  Thus 
friendless  and  moneyless,  we  came  to  Oxford,  in  a  sad  condition, 
and  accidently  meet  with  one  Wright  by  surname ;  who,  after 
tome  days  acquentance,  put  me  upon  this  hellish  stratageme 
upon  your  grace,  which  forgery  he  committed,  although  I  am  not 
thereby  excused.  Truly  a  terrour  to  my  conscience  was  it  every 
bower,  knowing  such  clandestine  actions  to  be  both  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  O  fie !  that  ever  it  should  be  said  that  a 
clergyman  have  committed  such  durty  actions.  O !  that  my  eyes 
were  a  fountain  of  water,  to  weep  for  remission,  for  pardon,  for 
satisfaction,  both  to  God  and  man.  For  sure  I  am  the  unjust  shal 
be  punished  in  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this.  I  acknowledg^e  my 
crime  to  be  great,  the  Lord  give  a  right  understanding  of  my  er- 
rour ;  wherein  I  have  offended  both  God  and  man :  and  what 
shal  I  do,  or  what  shal  I  say  to  mitigate  this  crime  ?  ^is  true,  I  am 
heartily  sorry,  which  perhaps,  in  your  grace,  may  create  mercy  ; 
but  not  pardon  from  my  God,  without  a  loathing  and  hearty  de- 
testation of  such  unlawfull  ways  of  gain,  and  an  absolution  from 
a  Bishop.  Truely  my  intention,  after  the  receipt  of  twenty 
pounds,  was  for  the  West  Indias ;  no  more  did  I  desire  than  what 
would  carry  my  family  thither:  but  disappointed  I  was  by  the 
just  judgement  of  the  Almighty;  all  we  received  was  spent  to  re* 
cpver  mv  wife's  health ;  seaven  weeks  did  she  lye  sick,  which  the 
justices  here  are  not  ignorant  of;  and  what  httle  stock  we  had  was 
exhausted,  so  that  we  have  neither  friends  nor  money.  Your  poor 
suppliant  therefore,  in  most  humble  manner,  beseecheth,  that 
your  grace  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  regulate  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  justices,  who  have  committed  my  poor  sickly  wife> 
as  well  as  myself;  and,  by  your  grace's  letter,  to  animate  theic 
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hcBxis  to  chanty,  the  sessions  heing  Monday  next  ^is  true,  I  have 
in  a  most  gross  manner  incurred  your  grace's  displeasure,  and  does 
not  diserve  the  least  favour,  'specially  at  your  grace's  hands ;  for 
which,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  humbly  beg  your  grace's 
pardon,  beseeching  your  grace  injustice  to  remember  mercy;  and 
though  your  grace  may  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  example,  yet  I 
humbly  beseech  your  grace,  to  cast  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  per- 
son, to  whom  this  shal  for  ever  be  a  warning-piece,  and  8ub« 
scribes  himself. 

Your  Grace's  most  penitent 

and  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

My  reader  finds  that  this  first  letter  of  Robert  Young's  to  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  which  seems  full  of  remorse  and  solemn  detesta- 
tion of  his  former  wickedness,  in  forging  his  grace's  name,  was 
dated  in  prison  at  Bury,  Sept.  30,  l684 ;  but,  to  shew  what  kind 
of  penitent  he  was,  I  will  here  subjoin  the  informations  of  divers 
persons  at  Bury  in  1685,  touching  Robert  Young's  threatening 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  life,  not  long  after  he  had 
written  this  first  letter. 


Numb.  V. 

Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Mart.  27,  1685. 
TMpSMORANDUM,  That  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
^^  being  in  company  with  Robert  Young,  (who  was  laid  in 
Bury  gaol  for  counterfeiting  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury's hand  and  seal,  &c.)  he  spoke  these  words  immediately  upon 
hearing  of  his  late  majesty's  death,  which  was  Saturday,  February 
7,  84.  [Is  the  kixig  dead  ?  Then  have  at  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's head.]  These  words  were  spoken  in  his  chamber  in  my 
bearing.    Witness  my  hand, 

THOMAS  BOUME. 

THE  same  day  in  the  cellar,  the  said  Robert  Young  declared. 
That,  now  the  king  was  dead,  he  would  have  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  head  off.     Witness  our  hands, 

JOHN  PANNELL. 
MATTHEW  t  BAXTER, 
his  Mark. 

A  NO  at  other  times,  in  my  hearing,  and  others  that  are  now 
■"•  out  of  town,  the  said  Robert  Young  declared,  that,  if  ever 
be  got  out  of  prison,  he  would  revenge  himself  on  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  or  Canterbury. 

JOHN  PANNELL. 

AT  another  time,  some  two  or  three  days  before,  the  said 
*^  Robert  Young,  upon  hearing  of  his  majesty's  death,  did  in 
4bt  hearing  of  me  John  Rewse,  in  the  said  Young's  chamber,  in 
JBory  prison^  say  these  words :    [Some  of  my  enemies  may  repent 
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what  they  have  done  to  me :  it  will  not  be  long  e're  the  Archbisbop 
of  Canterbury's  head  be  off.] 

JOHN  REWSE. 

WILLIAM  ROSE,  of  Elmswcl,  in  the  county  of  Suflblk, 
yeoman,  saith,  that  Robert  Young,  a  prisoner  in. Bury  eaol, 
upon  hearing  of  his  late  majesty's  death,  did  publickly  say  these 
words  following,  viz.  Now,  by  God,  have  at  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  head.  And  that,  at  several  times,  he  hath  discovered 
himself  to  bear  hatred  against  his  grace,  and  hath  often  spoken  re- 
proachfully against  his  grace. 

WILLIAM  ROSE. 

Sixthly,  Here  is  Robert  Young's  second  letter  to  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  confessing  still  his  own  guilt,  but  intended 
chiefly  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  John  Pannell,  one  of  tlM^se 
Bury  witnesses^  by  accusing  him  of  treason. 

Numb.  VI. 

MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE,  Buty,  July  23,    85« 

TN  the  first  place,  all  that  I  design  in  this  letter,  is  an  apology 
-'-  for  myrtelf,  to  ask  pardon  for  my  transgression  against  your 
grace  (alUiough  deluded  thereto)  hoping,  that  this  my  mean  and 
weak  supplication  will  be  sheltered  under  the  canopy  of  your  pro- 
found charity.  And  seeing  I  have,  by  wicked  advice,  consented 
to  things  misbecoming  an  honest ;»an,  most  reverend  father,  let 
not  my  honesty  be  tainted  therewith,  but  evil  countell  justly 
blamed;  which,  for  ever  hereaft^,  shal  be  a  warning-piece  to  me, 
never  to  commit  the  like  again  :  but^-iiy'  honest  aiid  christian  eQ«- 
deavours,  to  provide  for  himself  and  famUy,  whose  conditions  ace 
now  reduced  so  low,  that  perish  they  must,  unless  bv  your  i^race's 
clemency  eased.  Furthermore,  I  ao  pnomife  to  oo  your  grace 
that  justice,  as  to  bring  in  the  first  actours  and  contrivers  of  that 
wicked  action,  who  did  not  only  encourage  me,  bvi  several  impost* 
hims  they  likewise  have  sent  abroad,  which  I  can  prove.  Having 
thus  fiu*  declared  myself,  and  endeavoured  to  take  off  such  asper* 
sions  as  might  possibly  have  been  thrown  on  me ;  eive  me  leave  to 
^acquent  your  grace,  that  I  am  given  to  understand,  that  one  Joho 
Pannel  have  lately  sent  your  g^ace  a  petition,  intreating  you  to 
incense  the  judge,  that  come^  this  circuit,   against  me ;  which 

Sitition  I  humbly  desire,  and  beseech  you,  for  your  honour,  to 
sregard.  For  that  person  is  a  rebellious  travtor,  and  have  de- 
clared himself  so  to  be;  his  words  and  intenaed  actions  are,  in 
breve,  as  f<dloweth«  He  called  the  king  a  popish  dog,  a  rogue, 
and  said,  that  he  has  taken  that  which  was  none  of  his  own,  but 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's ;  he  has  said  likewise,  that  he  would  do 
his  endeavour  to  chop  off  that  popish  rogue's  head.  Si  nuUxefu 
miki  ut  singula  dilatem,  turn  recusabo ;  modo  ttmpus  miki  comcesseris : 
mtm  9taiim  hoc  facere,  non  est  ^armhy  quoad  corpus,  virmm  :  pa- 
raius  semper  dicert^  qui  sunt  ssAdM  probati  if  ^  ami.  My  lord,  I 
thought  fit  thus  to  ^acquentyouf  grace,  that  youit^ay  im^  «o  much 
as  mention  his  name  with  any  due  respect ;  his  factious  ancestors 
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<vill  make  bim  notorioun  eno«4gh,  if  do  treason  were  objected  and 
laid  to  his  charge.  Bat,  seeing  what  I  have  in  part  *acquented 
your  grace  witb>  will,  next  assizes,  be  sworn  against  bim  by  there 
evidences,  and  the  king  likewise  ^acquenled  therewith ;  and  the 
said  John  Fannell,  a  great  finatick.  t  humbly  have  sent  your 
grace  (out  of  that  love  and  afiection  I  bear  to  my  king  and  to  the 
clergy)  this  caution  of  the  said  John  Pannell.  So  I  take  leave,  de- 
siring lo  remain 

your  grace's  most  bumble  servant, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

Seventhly,  Here  is  the  true  hand  and  seal  of  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  which  Robert  Young  having  turn  offfrpm  a  real  instrument 
of  bis  grace's  that  ho  bad  casually  lighted  on,  prefixed  a  false  li- 
cence to  it  to  beg  in  three  other  dioceses ;  and  that  dated  even 
after  the  former  letters  to  the  archbishop,  and  after  he  had  been 
pilloried  at  Bury  for  the  first  forgery. 

Numb.  VII. 

T17E  recommend  the  petitioner  to  the  diocescTof  Oxford,  Lin- 
^^  cdn  and  Sarttm,  humbly  beseeching  the  clergy  of  all  cities 
and  corporations  (within  the  aforesaid  dioceses)  to  sto  from 
house  to  house  to  receive  the  benevolence  of  all  cbarilabfe  chris- 
tians, towards  the  relief  of  a  poor  distressed  clergyman. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  LOCUS  SIGILLI. 

at  Lambeth-house,  Jan,  2, 
Ann.  Dom.   16S5.  W.   CANT. 

Two  papers  relating  to  a  false  plot  in  King  James's  time,  which 
Robert  Young  ofiered  to  discover  at  Bury,  when  he  was  prisoner 
there,  in  the  year  1685.  Both  which  papers  are  written  with  his 
own  hand|  and  were  taken  out  of  his  pocket  when  he  was 
searched  for  instruments,  wherewith  he  designed  to  break  prison 
there. 

'fhe  first  paper,  which  seems  to  be  a  letter  to  some  lord  at 
court,  concemmg  Robert  Young's  plot  in  ICB5,  but  is  not  su- 
perscribed. 

Numb.  VIIL 

Bury^QoaU,  Jme  13,  85. 

MAT    It  PLBAfB  YOUa    LOBDSSIP, 

ALTHOUGH  I  have  been,  and  also  am  unwilling  to  truble  yoa 
with  my  letters,  yet,  n^twi^tandiog,  the  treacherous^ 
speeebes  and  intetided  actions  ef  wicked  rebels  ferceth  me  there- 
mito  cttpreseilt.  I  leatly  a  petition  to  the  king  and  parliament 
sent,  #hidi  petition  (declaring  in  part  the  purport  of  what  I  have 
fo  lay)  I  humbly  lieseech  your  lordship,  for  the  love  of  a  gra- 
eions  kittg,  to  trice  care  of,  and  so  far,  that  king  and  parliament 
ttay  therewith  be  acquainted.  Notlung  is  therein  delivered,  but 
litet  I,  by  suAcient  evidence,  can  make  appear  to  be  truth :  jus- 
tice will  in  no  wise  for  the  king  here  be  done ;  the  reasons,  wh^n 


^ 
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removed,  Fll  produce,  but  here  I  dare  not ;  I  humbly  desier, 
before  his  royal  msyesty,  and  his  high  honorable  court  of  par* 
hament,  to  be,  as  soon  as  may  be,  called  up,  where  with  justice, 
and  not  with  partiality,  I  may  be  heard  to  speak. 

[And  here  follows  some  of  his  former  sort  of  Latin,  which  I  set 
down  as  I  find  it  in  his  own  hand.- 

De  his  rebus  omnibus  obsecro  Sf^  suppUciter  imploro  te  mihi  rescru 
here  literanty  inqud  si  indixeris  mihi  ut  singula  delatem  non  rectuabOf 
paratus  semper  ostendere,  qui  sunt  prQbati,  subditi  Sf  qui  mm. 
Nihill  jam  superest  aliud  scribendum,  nisi  quod  supplex  orem  ut  omnes 
actiones  secundat  Deus  optvmus  maximusque,  Et  ex  toto  corde  Vale. 
Ex  Carcere  13^  die  mensis,  Tuae  salutis  &  amplitudinia, 

Jvnij  Ann,  Dom.  83.  Cupidissimusi  &c.  R.  Y. 

The  second  paper,  which  is  the  original  petition  that  Robert 
Young  sent  up  to  be  presented  to  the  king  and  parliament  in  May 
1685,  wherein  he  promises  to  make  out  the  discovery  of  his  plot, 
if  he  might  have  his  liberty,  Rnd  be  brought  up  to  London  to  be 
the  king's  evidence.  This  is  also  recommended  to  the  reading  of 
the  presbyterians. 

A  full  Discoteri/  of  Treason  by  Robert  Youngs,  Clerk. 

To  the  most  high  and  mighty  Prince,  James  the  Second,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  and  to  his  most  Honourable  and 
High  Court  of  Parliament. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Robert  Youngs,  Clark,  now  a  Prisoner  in 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  County  of  Sufiblk. 

In  most  humble  and  lamentable  wise  complaineth  unto  your  Mc^esty  end 

your  High  Court  of  Parliament, 

THAT  whereas  your  most  obedient  subjecte,  living  under  the 
laws  of  God  and  your  majesty's  realms,  in  the  days  of  the 
late  gracious  King  Chafles  the  Second,  of  ever  blessed  memory, 
did  in  all  things  show  himself  a  true,  faithful,  and  obedient  sub- 
ject, according  to  his  function,  as  well  as  in  the  sincere  administration 
(according  to  the  church  of  England^  of  God's  holy  word,  as  in 
due  obedience  to  the  higher  powers.    Your  said  suppliant,  not- 
withstanding, contrary  to  all  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  was  not- 
withstanding, in  very  extream  manner,  not  only  cast  into  prison 
(where  he,  being  altogether  a  stranger,  have  these  eight  months 
by  past  continued)  but  likewise  (last  assizes  nothing  bein^  ob- 
jected against  him)  bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  where  he 
win  (through  malice,  and  for  fear  of  discovering  their  rebellioiia 
and  clandestine  actions)  perish  inevitably;  for  such  is  the  malig>- 
nity  of  your  majesties  enemies  against  your  poor  subject,  that 
they  keep  him  close  lock't  up,  ftot  suffering  his  wife  to  come  ta 
him,  giving  order  likewise,  that  all  pen,  ink,  and  paper  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  carried  to  him,  least  he  make  complaint* 
And  the  mor^  severity  they  show,  because  your  obedient  subject 
did  discover  one  John  Panned  who  like  a  rebel  and  a  traitor^  didr 
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edl  your  sacred  majesty  a  popish  dog  and  ro^ue ;  and  said,  that 
he,  against  your  s«;red  majesty,  would  fi^t  for  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  so  long  as  he  had  blud  in  his  body.  Moreover,  Feb.  7, 
84,  about  three  of  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  swore,  that  now  he 
would  accomplish  his  long  designed  and  intended  purpose.  Now, 
said  he  (news  being  brought  a  little  before  that  the  late  king  was 
really  dead)  I  will  have  that  popish  rogue's  head,  Sec,  Now  by 
the  discovery  hereof,  your  poor  subject  have  to  himself  enemies 
innumerable  created,  and  yet  will  (so  long  as  life  continues)  stand 
firm  and  unshaken,  notwithstanding  all  the  vain  attempts  and  im- 
petuous assaults  made  against  him,  by  such  men  as  are  g^ven  to 
change,  and  have  always  discovered  a  greater  regard  to  their  owii 
treacherous  and  rebellious  spirits,  than  to  that  duty  and  legaUty 
which  tiiey  owe  unto  your  most  sacred  magesty.  All  these  things, 
and  much  more  shal  against  John  Pannel,  and  others  (whom  to 
discover  here,  were  to  no  purpose)  be  confirmed  by  three  witnesses. 
Many  are  the  conspiracies  and  conspirators,  who  have  plotted  and 
contrived  how  to  bring  their  wicked  enterprizes  to  an  head.  In 
order  hereunto  (as  in  conscience  obliged,  and  as  a  faithful  subject 
to  your  majesty)  can,  and  will  make  a  full  discovery  of  *  ten  pres* 
byterian  ministers,  one  lord,  two  esquires,  a  collonel,  a  captain, 
a  cornet,  a  gentleman,  who  having  long  since  plotted  and  con- 
trived the  death  of  your  most  sacred  majesty,  and  the  subversion 
of  the  government  now  established  amongst  us,'  and  still  continues 
their  hellish  devices,  who  (if  in  time  not  prevented)  will  (with  a 
sad  memento)  make  known  what  your  faithful  subject  doth  now  in 
part  relate,  they  having  promised,  vowed,  and  protested,  that, 
if  ever  your  majesty  came  to  the  crown,  enjoy  it  you  should  not  one 
year  to  an  end.  Such  evidence  against  them  singularly  shall  be  pro- 
duced, as  to  the  consciences  of  all  loving  subjects  shall  seem  reason- 
able and  sufficient;  and,  if  your  poor  subject  does  not  prove  by 
sufficient  evidence  what  he  now  affirms,  your  said  subject  oHers 
himself  then  to  the  most  heavy  punishment  that  it  shall  plea3eyour 
miyesty  to  appoint. 

In  consideration  whereof,  may  it  please  your  most  sacred  ma- 
jesty and  this  your  high  court  of  parliament,  graciously  to  take 
the  premises  so  far  into  your  tender  consideration,  as  to  call  up  to 
London  before  your  princely  majesty  your  poor  subject,  who  will 
in  full  discover  all  those  clandestine  actions  and  hellish  stratagems, 
of  rebellious  and  treacherous  rebels,  who  intends  no  goodnesse  to- 
wards your  royal  person,  whom  God  preserve.  See.  which  thing 
being  granted,  your  said  subject  doubts  not  but  that  it  shal  plaii^y, 
appear  de  unde  by  sufficient  evidence,  who  are  faithful  subjects, 
and  who  not.  Wherefore. for  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  your 
said  subjecte  in  bonds  and  irons,  most  humbly  Deseecheth  your 
majesty,  and  this  high  court  of  parliament,  benignly  and  gra- 
ciously to  grant  this  petition,  tending  so  graciously  to  the  preser- 
Yation  of.  your  mi^esty  and  the  government  now  establish'd 
amongst  us,  Ice.  And  your  Petitioner,  as  in  duty  l^ound^ 

will  ever  pray,  &c. 
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In  this  last,  and  in  several  of  the  fyrtgpmg  papers,  my  reader 
finds  mention  of  one  John  Pannd.  Upon  Siis  there  depends  a 
story  which  must  not  he  omitted,  because  it  is  seat  me  from  Bary, 
attested  nnder  hand  and  seal  by  persons  of  known  credit  and  re- 
piite :  and  with  this  I  shall  end  aM  Bobert  Youngr's  transactions  at 
Bury. 

It  appears,  that  this  John  Pannd  bad  not  onfy  fallen  into 
fiobert  Young's  displaasure  by  his  having  been  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses  of  bis  menaces  i^inst  the  archbidiop's  life,  but  also  for 
having  prevented  Roberrs  designed  escape  ^out  of  the  common  gaol 
there. 

Robert  Young,  in  rei^nge  of  all  this,  not  only  wrote  to  the 
archbishop  against  him  in  the  venomous  maaner,  as  appears  in 
his  second  letter  to  his  grace,  that  there  should  be  high-treason 
sworn  against  the  said  John  the  next  assizes,  and  not  only  also 
named  him  as  guilty  in  the  ibregotng  petition  to  the  king  and 
parliameotf  mentioning  in  boUi  the  particular  treasons,  but  cf- 
fectu^ly  made  good  his  word;  and  the  very  next  assizes  at 
Ipswich,  £oT  the  county  of  SuScflc  in  the  same  year  l685,  pro- 
secuted John  Pannell  for  his  life  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Jones. 

Nay,  when  it  was  objected  by  the  judge,  that  this  was  but  a 
single  witness,  Robert  immediatdy  took  care  to  supply  that  defect, . 
and  ottt  of  hand  produced  Mary  to  swear  the  very  same  words, 
and  tte  very  same  time  and  i^ace,  as  her  foreman  had  sworn 
before  her. 

So  that  had  not  the  Lcnrd  Chief  Justice  been  seasonably  informed 
of  the  profligate  reputation  of  Robert  and  Mary ;  and  had  lOot 
the  Deputy  Uaoler  of  Bury  preferred  voluntary  to  take  his  oatb, 
that  Mary  was  really  absent  fiom  Robert,  and  had  been  so  fiur  « 
good  space,  both  before  and  after  the  time,  when  the  treasonable 
words  were  pretended  by  Bobert  to  have  been  spoken  by  Jolm 
Pannell,  the  poor  innocent  man  had  been  in  danger  of  being 
hanged  for  a  traitor  to  King  James,  by  the  peijttry  of  these  two 
wretched  gaoUbirds. 

But  thus  much  for  Robert  and  Mary  Green,  &c« 

Nttct  we  shall  bdioki  the  same  &roe  acted  over  again  by  the 
same  persons,  under  the  disguised  names  of  Bobert  and  M«ry 
Jones ;  John  and  Mary  Smith;  she  the  wives  of  him  the  rectors 
of  the  same  Ashford  in  Kent,  andboth  at  die  same  time* 

Nay  (to  shew  :how  necessary  it.iF  th^t  ereat  lyars  should  have 
greajt  memories)  we^diall^see,  that  two  of  uese  pretended  recom- 
meMlations,  from  Arohbishpp  Samnroft,  do  very  unhippily  bear 
date  the  very  same  day,  Septattber.the  third,  of  the  very  same 
year,  1687,  fw  th^  same  woman,  under  d^eretit  names. 

First,  Here  are  the  forged  r^commendatidiM,  pretmded  to  be 
from  Archbishop  Sanorpft,  of  Marv  >Hutt,  both  as  Mary  Jones 
and  Mary-SmtA,  to  the  JLords  Bishops  of  Qhichesteri  I^rwich, 
and  St,  4Mph:  the  body  of  these  letters  being  an  imitation  of 
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bsi  pace's  own  hand,  but  all  the  sul^icriptioos  counterfeited  to 
adniration* 


Numb.  I. 

Mt  Lord, 

^I^HIS  ifl  to  acqnent  your  lordship^  that  one  Mr.  Robert  Jones, 
-^  rector  of  Ashford  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt^ 
occasioned  by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  weU  known  to  me^  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  give  his  wife 
(who  will  suddenly  attend  your  lordship)  licence  to  ask  and  re- 
ceive the  charity  of  your  dean  and  chapter,  towards  her  husbandi 
freedome,  as  we  in  our  diocesse  have  done.        I  am, 

Lambeth,  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

JuneW,  1687.  W.  CANT. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Mt  Lord, 

^HIS  ia  to  acqnent  your  Lordship,  that  one  Mr.  John  Smith, 
"^  rector  of  A^hford  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt,  oc« 
easioned  by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  wdl  known  to  me,  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  (as  other  of  our 
brethren  have  done)  extend  your  charity  toward  bis  freedome ; 
and  likewise  recommend  his  distressed  condition  to  your  dean  and 
chapter,  or  in  his  absence  to  the  subdean.         I  am, 

JLanActh,  My  Lord, 

Sept.  S,  1 687.  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

W.CANT. 
To  the  Lord  Bishq>of  Norwich. 

Mt  Lord, 

rilHIS  is  to  acquent  your  lordship,  that  one  Mr.  Robert  Jonea^ 
-*"  rector  of  Aahford  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt,  oc- 
casioned by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  known  to  me,  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  extend  your 
charity  toward  his  freedome,  as  we  in  our  diocesse  have  done: 
aind  likewise  give  his  wife  (who  will  suddenly  attend  your  lord- 
ship) licence  to  ask  and  receive  the  charity  of  your  dean  and 
chapter.         I  am, 

Lambeth^  My  Lord, 

Sept.  3,  1687.  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

W.  CANT* 

This  letter  was  sealed  with  a  bishop's  seal  Hid  a  wafer ;  and 
the  stamp  under-marked  on  the  back  of  it^  to  signify  what  part  of 
the  town  it  came  from. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. '  (^ 

VOL.  Z.  • 
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Secondly,  Here  is  a  forged  letter  from  Dr.  Fauconbergc,  Becre- 
tary  to  my  Lord  Arcbbishop,  accompanying  that  letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  wherein  is  a  false  list  of  what  sum»  other 
churches  and  church-men  had  given,  to  excite  his  lordship  and 
his  church  and  diocese  by  those  examples. 


I 


Numb.  II. 

HAT  IT    PLBASB  TOUR  LORDSHIP,  Sept,    3,  87. 

Am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Grace  of  Canterbury  to  send  this 
as  a  cover  to  the  enclosed';  and  to  let  your  lordship  know,  that 
Mr.  Robert  Smith  (brother  to  the  prisoner)  is  appointed  as  the  re- 
ceiver. Therefore  your  lordship  is  humbly  desired  to  transmit, 
by  bill  of  exchange,  your  lordships  charity,  together  with  the 
deans  and  chapters,  to  the  aforesaid  Robert  Smith,  Uving  in 
Maiden-lane^  in  Westminster,  and  so  soon  as  your  lordship  pos- 
sibly can. 

Your  Lord&hip's,  &c. 

HEN.  FAUCONBERGE. 

I  am  likewise  commanded  to  transmit  you  the  names  of  those 
that  have  already  given. 

'^T  ORD  Archbishop  of  Canterbury-    -    -    . 
•*-'  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury      -    - 
Bishop  of  London    -.------- 

Bishop  of  Ely    ---------- 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely      -•••--- 
Bishop  of  Rochester  ------- 

I  Dean  and  Chapter  thereof    ------ 

^  I  Bishop  of  Winchester      ------- 

<  Dean  and  Chapter  thereof     ------ 

fq     Bishop   of  Sarum    -----.--- 

Dean  and  Chapter  thereof    ------ 

Bishop  of  Chicnester    -------- 

Dean  and  Chapter .  thereof    ------ 

Bishop  of  Exon  ---------- 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exon    ------ 

Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 

Dean  and  Chapter  thereof 

University  of  Oiford    -------- 

lliirdly.  Here  are  the  letters  of  those  three  Bishops  written  at 
that  time,  acknowledging  that  they  were  every  one  deceived  by  an 
imposture  so  well  managed ;  thoug)i  they  were  some  of  the  arch- 
i>ishop*s  most  familiar  mends,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
graccMB  hand. 
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Numb.  III. 

MAT  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE, 

I  Have  rcturaed  the  letter  which  came  to  me  in  y6ur  Grace'* 
name  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Jones,  pretended  to  be  of  your 
diocese  ;  and  now  find  enough  in  it  to  have  made  me  suspect  the 
cheat :  but  your  grace's  name  (too  well  counterfeited)  and  the 
great  deference  I  make  to  it,  superseded  all  further  consideration. 
And,  although  I  communicated  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter  (who 
are  not  unacquainted  with  your  trace's  hand)  yet  none  of  them 
■aw  thiough  it.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  cheat  is  still 
carried  on,  and  too  successfully :  for  he  must  be  more  sagacious 
than  I  am, '  whom  such  a  letter  coming  by  the  post,  then  followed 
within  two  or  three  days  by  the  woman  herself,  would  not  impose 
upon.  After  all,  I  am  much  more  concerned  for  the  abuse  that 
is  put  upon  your  grace,  than  for  that  little  which  I  sufiered  by  it ; 
and  heartily  wish  the  cheat  detected  and  discovered,  that  your 
grace's  name  may  be  no  longer  prostituted  to  so  vile  a  purpose, 
whilst  so  great  a  veneration  is  paid  to  it  by  all  good  men.      I  am. 

My  Lord, 
Ta  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  Grace's,  &c. 

Canterbury's  Grace.  JOHN  CICESTR. 

HAT  IT  PLIASE  TOUR  GRACE,  Norwich,  Sept.  29,  87* 

TN  pursuance  of  the  inclosed  recommendation,  I  applied  myself 
-*"  to  Mr.  Dean,  and  the  prebends  of  this  church,  for  their  cha- 
rity, towards  the  relief  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  rector  of  Ashford  in 
your  grace's  diocese,  as  the  letter  sets  forth.  Mr.  Dean,  and  the 
prebends,  allotted  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Smith,  which  sum,  with  my 
own  mite,  would  have  made  up  ten  pounds,  and  this  sum  was  to 
be  paid  by  Mr.  Dean  at  his  arrival  in  London ;  and  of  this  I  gave 
a  hint  to  Dr.  Paman  in  my  letter  to  him :  but  since  we  learn 
from  the  Gazette,  that  the  whole  contrivance  was  a  cheat  and  a 
forgery ;  and,  for  the  further  discovery  of  it,  I  have  sent  the  in** 
closed  to  your  grace.  I  am, 

To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  Grace's,  &c. 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILUAM  NORWICH. 

MAT  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE,  Sept.    6,    87* 

I  Have  received  your  grace's  letter  of  the  3d  instant  by  this 
post ;  the  effect  of  it  is,  to  bespeak  the  charity  of  this  church 
£>r  one  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  rector  of  Ashford,  who  is  a  prisoner 
on  the  account  of  suretiship ;  the  cause  for  which  he  suffers,  does 
not  at  all  commend  his  suit ;  but  that  which  follows  does  very 
much :  that  he  is  known  to  your  grace ;  and  that  you  judge  him 
to  be  one  that  deserves  our  assistance :  on  that  account  he  shall 
have  it  from  roe  in  such  proportion,  as  your  grace  shall  think  fit ; 
and  of  that  your  grace  shall  judge  at  my  coming  up  to  Lond<ln, 
which  will  be  about  six  weeks: hence,  if  God  permit;  or,  if  yoa 
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win  not  judge,  I  will  tax  niTielf  as  I  would  do  any  other  ma  fit 
my  condition,  and  so  much  beyond,  as  I  ought  to  be  stricter  to 
myself  than  any  other.    I  am,  my  good  lord, 
To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  grace's,  Sia 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILL.  ASAPH. 


MT  MOST  ITONOURED  LORD,  Scfft,  13,  87- 

ISend  yodr  grace,  here  enclosed,  that  piece  of  forgery  which 
came  this  day  se'nnight,  as  a  letter  from  your  grace.  I  saw 
▼our  name  to  it  so  well  counterfeited,  that  I  did  not  examine  the 
hand  in  the  rest  of  the  letter ;  nor  took  notice  of  the  fidse  spelliisg 
in  the  word  acqnent,  and  twice  diocesse;  Which  I  should  have 
boggled  at  otherwise.  But  your  name,  which  I  doubted  not  to  be 
of  your  grace's  own  hand,  was  enough  to  assure  roe  the  whole 
ktter  was  yours.  And  whether  you  writ  it  in  haste,  or  had  an 
amanuensis  to  write  it,  I  was  not  curious  to  examine;  or  whether 
it  was  forged,  which  I  now  understand  was  the  case.  The  woman 
rogue,  by  whom,  or  for  whom  it  was  forged,  baring  thus  made 
ready  the  bait,  and  hanged  me  upon  it,  came  and  drew  up  her  line 
the  next  day ;  there  she  had  five  pounds  upon  her  hook ;  an! 
with  it  she  got  a  subscription  into  her  paper,  which  she  carried 
forward  to  Bangor;  and  there,  I  doubt  not,  having  baited  the 
water  with  a  letter  from  your  grace,  and  having  a  sobscription  to 
aecond  it,  she  hedged  as  much  more  betweeen  the  bishop  and  the 
dean.    I  am  my  eood  lord, 

Uo  my  Lord  Arclmishop  of  Your  grace's,  &c. 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILL.  ASAPH. 


Havinff  now  folbwed  Robert  Young,  and  his  pretended  wife, 
to  the  end  of  the  first  great  turn  of  their  aflbirs  in  England,  it  is 
but  reasonable,  that  I  uiould  use  the  same  exactness  as  I  have  done 
in  that  part  of  their  story  which  was  acted  in  Ireland,  that  I  should 
declare  by  what  means  I  have  had  the  certain  information,  which 
inabled  me  to  trace  them  so  narrowly  also  in  this  part  of.  their 
adventures. 

It  was  soon  after  my  deliverance  from  them,  on  June  the  13th, 
that  I  desired  Mr.  Needham,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  to 
let  him  know  what  danger  he  had  escaped,  together  with  myself 
and  others.  Immediatdy  thereupon,  bis  grace  gave  him  notice  of 
liis  own  former  rencounters  wiUi  the  same  Robert  Young;  and 
withal  ordered  him  to  let  me  have  a  sight  of  most  of  the  foregoing 
papers. 

Having  perused  them,  and  perceiving  they  would  effectually 
contribute  to  the  farther  confusion  of  the  wretch,  I  intreated  his 
srace  to  resign  them  to  my  disposal,  and  to  recollect  what  he  could 
further  remember  on  this  subject. 

To  which  request,  I  received  these  following  answers  from  thai 
excellent  prelate;  whose  name  alone  would  be  sufficient  authority 
hk  matters  of/ar  greater  concernment  than  this ;  there  being  no 
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fbod  man  that  I  know  of»  who  has  him  not  in  the  highest  esteem 
m  his  integrity  and  piety. 


I 


A  Letter  from  Archbishop  Sancroft  to  me^  dtted  July  13, 1692, 

MT  GOOD  X.ORD  AND  BROTHXR,  Fresing/kld,  July  IS* 

Have  just  received  your's  of  July  the  5th,  and,  having  read  it 
•ver,  immediately  take  «p  my  pen  to  tdl  you,  that,  in  com- 
yltance  with  your  earnest  desires,  I  give  up,  and  consign  into  your 
brdshii/s  hands,  all  the  papers  concerning  Young  the  falsary, 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Needham,  to  be  made  use  of^  and  disposed, 
as  your  brdship,  in  your  (jtiscretion,  shall  think  fit ;  with  this  cau- 
tion, notwithstanding,  that,  whereas  there  are  amongst  them  some 
fetters  of  mv  old  dear  friends,  Bishop  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  and 
Bishop  Lloyd  of  St  Asaph  (who  are  both  at  present,  in  or  about 
London)  no  use  be  made  of  them,  without  their  privity,  nor  any 
farther  than  they  shall  allow. 

As  lor  the  narrative  you  desire,  von  shaB  certainly  have  it,  as 
well  as  my  oM  leaking  memory  will  inable  me  to  form  it :  but, 
though  I  must  take  the  longer  time  for  that,  yet,  because  you  tell 
me  you  long  (with  some  impatience)  for  my  answer  to  the  rest,  I 
have  hastened-to  give  it  (and  my  kindest  respects)  with  that  rea- 
diness and  heartiness,  which  becomes. 
For  the  Lord  Bishop  My  loid, 

of  Rochester.  Your  lordship's,  ^cc 


A  second  Later  from  Archbishop  Smcroft  to  me,  dated  August  24^ 

1692. 

If  T  LORP, 

I  Remember  wel)  what  I  wrote  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  concern* 
ing  die  narrative  you  desired,  of  what  passed  heretofore  be- 
tween me  and  Robert  Young.  But,  when  I  sat  down  to  make  it, 
1  found  two  things  lying  directlv  in  my  way.  First,  I  was  cre« 
d^ly  informed,  that  you  had  wholly  laid  by  your  design;  and* 
•econdly,  many  rears  having  passed  since  those  things  happened, 
and  I  having  lately  cursorily  read  over  the  papers  I  sent  you :  my 
memory  did  not  serve  me,  without  them,  to  judge  where  they 
were  defective,  or  how  any  incoherence  in  them  mi^t  be  sup- 
|4ied. 

But  now  that  I  am  assured,  that  you  are,  in  good  earnest,  goln^ 
on  with  what  you  intended ;  and  understand  what  are  the  paru- 
cnkm  that  remain  still  obscure  to  you  in  those  papers ;  I  will  not 
only  endeavour  to  clear  those,  but  the  rest  of  the  story,  as  far  as  I 
tan  remember  it. 

He  was  twice  with  me  at  Lambeth ;  the  first  time,  within  a 
month  ufter  he  was  degraded  at  Dublin,  to  desire  some  employ- 
ment in  the  dmrch;  in  order  to  which,  he  produced  letters  of 
ecders,  which  I  very  much  suspected.  For  besides,  that  they  were 
not,  at  I  remember,  in  form,  and  in  the  usual  stytei   there  was 
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fixed  to  them,  with  a  label,  a  great  episcopal  seal,  such  as  we  pot 
to  our  leases  :  which,  upon  my  objecting  it,  he  affirmed  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland.  And«  when  I  told  him  I  had  no 
employment  void  in  my  gift,  he  was  very  earnest  with  me  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  bishop  of  London ;  with  a  design,  I  suppose, 
that  he  might  have  a  copy  to  write  by  in  his  intended  forgeries ; 
but  I  refused. 

Some  time  after,  he  came  again,  since  when  I  never  saw  biro, 
to  desire  me  to  recommend  him  to  be  a  chaplain  to  a  ship,  or  in 
some  of  the  plantations ;  which  I  again  refused  (for,  in  truth,  I 
never  liked  him  from  the  beginning)  telling  him,  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  province. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Foley,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin's  chaplain,  who  was  then  in  England;  I 
sent  to  him  for  some  better  information  concerning  this  importu- 
nate bold  man ;  which  produced  those  letters  which  are  in  your 
hands. 

About  this  time  he  sent  his  woman  to  Windsor,  with  a  petition 
to  the  king,  pretending,  that  her  husband,  going  to  be  minister 
at  one  of  the  foreign  plantations,  was  taken  by  the  Turkish  pirates; 
and  begging  a  share  in  the  money  collected  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  His  migesty  referred  the  petition  to  me  and  my  lord  of 
London  ;  which  yet  1  never  saw,  nor  heard  of,  till  a  good  while 
after.  In  the  mean  while,  they  had  forced  a  report  upon  the  re- 
ference, under  bodi  our  hands  and  seds,  to  bring  them  into  a 
share  of  the  redemption-money. 

By  this  time,  or  before,  he  had  gotten,  I  know  not  how,  one 
of  those  instruments  by  which  we  grant  places  in  our  hospitals  of 
Croydon  and  Canterbury;  they  are  written  in  an  expanded  sheet 
of  paper,  with  a  margin  broad  enough  to  receive  the  seal  which 
we  use  on  those  occasions,  and  which  was  usually  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  instrument.  This  margin  he  tore  off,  with  my  sub- 
scription under  it,  finding  room  enough  above  it  to  croud  in  a 
licence  to  beg  in  three  dioceses,  which  I  wonder  any  man  should 
take  to  be  mine ;  both  because  I  had  upon  all  occasions  revised  to 
give,  even  worthy  persons,  licence  to  beg;  and  because  I  could 
not  (mean  as  I  am)  be  reasonably  thought  so  silly  as  to  bespeak 
three  dioceses  in  so  wretched  a  stile,  and  in  such  a  wretched 
scroll  of  paper. 

However,  this  gross  sham,  improbable  as  it  was,  prevailed  with 
many  of  my  fricMs,  and  he  drained  a  great  deal  of  money  fh>ra 
them,  till  some  one  (I  have  forgot  who)  seized  that  miserable^ 
pitiful  slip  of  torn  paner  (the  most  contemptible  that  ever  had  the 
impudence  to  set  up  for  a  metropolitical  rescript,  since  the  order 
came  first  into  the  world)  and  sent  it  to  me,  which  was  the  first 
notice  I  ever  liad  of  his  practices. 

After  this,  for  several  years  I  heard  not  one  word  of  Robert 
Young,  nor  knew  what  was  become  of  him,  till  at  length  enter 
Mrs.  Jones  (in  truth,  as  '\t  proved  Young's  wife,  or  worse)  pre« 
Uodiog  to  be  tbe  wife  of  a  dergymaii  ia  my  diocese,  then  a  pri« 
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tooer  for  a  vast  debt,  carrying  in  her  hand  a  letter  of  mine,  wholly 
forged,  to  desire  the  contributions  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  for 
his  enlargement  I  knew  I  had  no  such  clerk  in  Kent,  and  Uiough 
she  changed  the  name  to  Smith,  I  think  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  yet 
still  about  she  went  with  forged  letters,  applying  herself  to  my 
particular  friends,  who,  with  their  clergy,  were  very  bountiful  to 
her.  When  I  had  notice  of  it,  I  disavowed  the  letters,  as  I  had 
reason,  there  being  manifest  characters  of  forgery  upon  them; 
and  sent  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  lay  hold  of  her,  and  send  her 
up  to  London,  but  she  escaped  us. 

Whilst  she  was  at  work  so  far  oif,  Young  himself  was  playing 
the  like  pranks  in  my  native  countrv,  where  he  got  a  great  deal  ci 
money;  but,  eomhigto  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Dr.  BatteTy^s  brother, 
a  magistrate  there,  observing  bis  impudence,  sent  for  a  constable, 
and  brought  him  and  his  quean,  who  by  this  time  was  come  to 
him,  before  the  recorder,  &c.  by  whom,  upon  examination,  they 
were  imprisoned  there.  You  have  the  copies  of  the  examinations, 
and  his  original  letters  and  confessions  to  me ;  and  also  copies  of  the 
informations  against  him,  that  he  swore  in  prison  he  would  have ' 
my  blood ;  but  how  he  got  out  of  prison  (unless  it  were  because  no 
body  prosecuted  him)  Dr.  Battely  ran  better  inform  you  than  I, 
to  whom  therefore  I  refer  you. 

My  lord,  thus  far  I  have  gone,  out  of  my  desire  to  serve  you, 
and  shall  be  ready  in  any  particular  to  g^ve  satisfaction,  as  my  old 
weak  memory  vrill  inable  me  ;  for  I  confess  I  most  earnestly  long 
to  see  this  foul  impostor  detected,  and  right  done  to  so  many  inno- 
cent persons,  whose  ruin  he  hath  sought  in  the  basest  manner. 
I  am. 

My  lord, 
Fresmgjkld,  Aug.  Your  lordship's,  &c 

24, 1692. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

At  far  as  my  intelligence  goes,  the  only  punishment  which  the 
authors  of  all  these  last  gross  cheats  sustained,  after  they  had  found 
them  M>  long  a  time  successful,  was,  that  they  were  pursued  through 
England  by  these  two  advertisements  in  the  printed  gazettes  of 
the  year  1687. 

Advertisement  in  the  Gazette^  Sept.  22,  1687. 

T17HEREAS  a  woman,  pretending  to  be  the  wife  of  R.  Jones, 
^^  rector  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  hath  gone  about  England  and 
Wales,  begging  the  charity  of  several  persons,  for  the  rdief  of  her 
said  husband,  whom  she  pxetended  to  be  in  prison  for  debt;  ahd 
bath  both  forged  several  letters,  as  from  his  grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  several  bishops,  and  received  several 
sums  of  money.  These  are  to  give  notice,  that  there  is  no  such 
person  as  R«  Jones,  rector  of  Ashford,  and  that  his  grace  never 
wrote  any  such  letters.    It  is  therefore  desired,  that,  if  the  said 
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tepman  can  be  met  wHh,  she  be  apprehended,  and  dealt  wifli  tic*" 
cording  to  law. 

Advirtisement  in  the  Gazette^  Oct.  6,  1687. 

Tl^HEREAS  a  woman,  pretending  to  be  the  wife  of  R.  Jones,  vicar 
^^  of  Asbford  in  Kent,  and  now  in  prison  for  debt,  and  one  who 
calls  himself  Smith,  and  pretends  also  to  be  vicar  of  Ashtord,  have 
forged  several  letters  as  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and, 
begging  up  and  down  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  have 
received  several  sum^  of  monev.  These  are  to  give  notice,  Aat 
neither  of  these  men  is  vicar  of  Ashford,  and  that  the  archbishop 
never  wrote  any  such  letters.  It  is  therefore  desired,  that,  if  the 
said  persons  can  be  met  with,  they  be  apprehended,  and  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

But  how  they  got  clear  of  this  ill  affair,  whether  they  suffered 
any  corporal  punishment  for  their  going  under  the  names  of  Jones 
and  Smith,  as  they  had  done  for  those  of  Green,  I  am  not  yet  cer- 
tainly informed.  For  the  present  I  am  rattier  inclined  to  brieve 
that  they  escaped  unpunished,  because  the  meek  Archbishop  San- 
croft  would  not  permit  them  to  be  prosecuted  in  his  name ;  for 
which  they  have  since  well  rewarded  him. 

But  this  I  only  speak  upon  conjecture ;  and  (he  truth  is,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  world  should  ever  have  an  exact  account  of  Mr. 
Robert  Young's  whole  Ufe,  unless  he  himself  would  be  pleased  to 
write  the  counter-part  of  his  story. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Robert  Young  and  Mary  took 
the  short  turn  they  had  at  Bromley ;  which  was  indeed  so  shorty 
that  they  were  vanished  thence  before  I  knew  of  their  being  there. 
Only  as  to  th€  man's  ill  character,  during  that  time,  and  his  fre^ 
quent  boasting  of  his  abilities  in  forgery,  1  am  furnished  by  a  wor- 
thy gentleman,  my  neighbour,  with  the  ensuing  certificate : 

THESE  are  to  certify,  that,  during  the  short  time  of  Mr.  Robert 
Young's  officiating  at  Bromley-College,  whidi,  as  I  remember, 
was  about  six  weeks,  he  went  un^r  an  ill  character  of  his  wicked 
Mving ;  particularly  I  have  heard  him  brag,  before  Mr.  Roman  and 
others^  that  he  could  counterfeit  any  man's  hand  in  England. 

Witness  my  hand  the  1st  of  Sept.  1692. 

WALSINGHAM  KING. 

.  Now,  because  this  is  the  proper  place,  I  have  here  ready  for  my 
reader,  as  I  promise  him,  die  intire  letter  which  Robert  Young 
wrote  out  of  Newj^ate,  to  the  widows  of  the  college  at  Bromley; 
whereof  I  cited  before  some  honest  truths,  and  quaint  expresfli<MB« 

MAOAM, 

BEGGING  your  pardon  for  this  my  rude  attempt,  I  humbly 
crave  leave  thus  to  set  forth  my  present  miserable  conditio^ 
«nto  you,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  worthy  gentlewomen  belonging  to 
that  college,  to  whom,  I  hope,  you  win  communicate  this.  I  havi 
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teen  almott  iweke  montlH  a  prisoner,  confined,  desHtiite  of  friends, 
money,  &c.  so  thtt  it  hath  been  purely  die  proridence  of  God  thatr 
hath  nitheTto  suppoited  me.  I  mank  God  mj  confinement  was  not 
occasioned  either  hy  murder  or  felony,  or  any  ill  thing;  but  an 
Iridimaa,  (whom  I  pray  God  foivive)  swore  against  me,  that,  by 
vertue  of  bills,  I  raised  money  ftMr  tne  use  <^  King  James.  Now,  tsa 
malce  you  sensible  ttiat  I  never  acted  any  such  thing,  and  that  ^ose 
things,  which  were  laid  to  my  charge,  were  as  false  as  hell;  you 
may  remember,  that,  during  my  abode  among  you,  and  amidst 
the  woret  of  times,  I  was  one  who  stood  up  for  the  vindication  of 
the  ehutdi  of  Bngland,  and  altogether  against  the  Roman  catho- 
hcks;  whereas,  if  I  had  not  a  member  of  the  church  of  England 
been,  then  was  the  time  (when  authority  was  on  my  side)  to  lift 
up  my  head ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  you  can  all  bear  me  witness,  I 
stood  in  the  gap  agamst  their  doctrine  and  clandestine  actions :  all 
which,  me-thinks,  is  sufficiently  demonstrable,  that  they  have  lain 
to  my  charge  things  that  I  know  not  of;  yet  for  the  same  a  fine  was 
kid  upon  me,  uiider  which  I  now  labour,  to  the  great  disquiet  of 
aqr  soul,  and  the  starving  of  my  natural  body,  which,  if  not  sup* 
ported,  will  suddenly  (being  not  able  to  subsist  any  longer)  be  trans- 
ranned  into  its  first  matter.  May  it  therefore  please  you,  and  all 
Ihe  vertaous  gentlewomen  of  that  college,  so  far  to  cast  a  compas- 
sionate eye  on  my  most  miserable  and  despicable  condition,  as  to 
extend  your  charitable  benevolence  towara  my  enlargement  here 
hence,  and  send  it  me  this  wedc  by  a  trusty  hand.  The  reason  why 
I  begg  it  this  week,  is  because  I  have  employed  one  to  remove  me 
to  the  fcing's-bench,  where  I  expect  my  freedom,  and,  in  the  mean 
tkne,  some  emf^oy,  whereby  to  keep  soul  and  body  together ;  bat, 
if  continued  here,  I  shal  peri^  out  of  pure  want :  therefore  I  hope 
Ton  will  putt  on  bowels  which  are  human,  and  lend  your  helping 
nand  to  a  fallen  brother.  I  pray  God  incline  your  hearts  to  do 
things  fer  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  the  chnrch ;  and  I  beg  leave 
toremcin 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

and  affectionate  brother  in  the  Lord, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

My  HMst  buBdi)le  service  to  you  aU  in  general,  whom  I  pray  Gad 

keep  and  support  now  and  for  ever. 

i  hate  lately  giv«n  me  30sw  toward  my  removal  to  the  King's-bencfa^ 

but  it  will  cost  41. 

Direct  for  me  at  the  masters  side  debtors,  in  Newgate,  London. 

For  Mrs.  Youngs  or  Mrs.  Craige,  widows,  or  any  other  widows  of 

the  college  in  Bromky  in  Kent. 

I  am  ndw  attendhig  Robert  Young  in  his  next  stages  to  St.  Albaoa 
and  Litchfield,  where  he  managed  his  business  for  a  time  witiioilt 
Vlary  Hutt,  aid  some  time  in  concert  wiA  her,  and  tN/Hh  timet 
ifte  minself. 
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The  season,  indeed^  ofhiscomini^to,  and  acting  in  these  place* 
"Was,  ofallothersy  most  proper  to  conceal  the  impudent  knaveries 
be  practised  there,  and  in  the  parts  thereabout,  it  being  towards 
the  latter  end^  of  the  year  1688,  and  the  beginning  of  l689,  (the 
very  time  when  all  men's  minds  were  amused  with  greater  matters, 
and  intent  upon  the  revolution  of  the  government,  which  happened 
during  that  interval)  for,  as  it  is  usually  found,  that  the  little  mean 
thieves  and  pick-purses  are  wont  to  have  the  greatest  harvest  in 
places  where  there  is  the  greatest  bustle  and  croud,  and  where 
they  find  most  quarrels  and  frays ;  so  this  great  rogue  could  not 
wish  for  a  fitter  occasion  to  escape  unperceived  in  his  cheats,  than 
when  there  was  such  an  universal  combustion  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  when  men  were  generally  more  sollicitous  to  save  their 
lives  than  their  pockets. 

And,  accordingly,  he  made  use  of  this  opportunity,  both  at  St  Al- 
bans and  Litchfield,  to  the  best  advantage  for  his  designs ;  so  that 
I  find  a  world  of  new  matter  rising  up  before  me,  both  that  city, 
and  that  town,  and  all  those  countries  resounding,  to  this  day,  with 
the  noise  of  his  and  his  pretended  wife's  forgeries,  and  other  their 
lewd  pranks. 

But,  out  of  mere  compassion  to  my  reader,  and,  indeed,  .weari- 
ness in  myself,  I  will  reduce,  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  I  can,  thai 
part  of  their  history,  which  else,  perhaps,  would  have  proved  more 
copious  than  an  v  of  the  rest. 

It  may  thererore  suffice,  that  I  only  give  jome  few  undoubted 
prooft,  to  justify  what  I  have  already  affirmed  of  his  behaviour  at 
St.  Albans,  and  at  Litchfield.  First,  here  are  two  letters  to  give  an 
account  of  his  general  conversation  at  Litchfield  ;  and  then, several 
other  letters  and  informations  concerning  the  notorious  forgeries, 
which  he  practised  on  Mr.  Clark  of  Northampton,  Mr.  Maine  w  of 
Daventry,  and  Mr.  OUs  of  Coventry ;  and  also  the  depositions  of 
Robert  Young's  own  servant,  and  Mary  Young  herself  at  Litch- 
field; and,  lastly,  the  forged  bills  and  letters  of  advice,  by  which 
they  accomplished  all  these  cheats. 

First,  A  letter  to  me,  concerning  Robert  Younee's  Life,  during  his 
stay  at  Litchfield,  from  a  reverend  clergyman  ofthat  cathedral, 

MTLORD,  LitcMeld,  July  25,  1692. 

I  Received  this  morning  yonr  lordship's  of  tne  twentieth  instant, 
and  have  here  inclosed  as  much,  as  the  shortness  of  time  would 
permit,  of  Young's  carriage  in  this  place.  I  shall  be  glad,  if  this 
may  help  to  clear  the  innocent,  and  detect  the  fraud  of  villains. 

Robert  Young,  who  pretended  to  be  an  Irish  clergyman,  and  to 
have  good  church-preferment  in  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  tem- 
poral estate,  lived  for  some  time  in  Litchfield,  and  lodged  with  one 
Moreton,  who  kepi  a  pnblick  house. 

During  his  being  here,  he  was  observed  to  have  store  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  some  plate. 

He  kept  his  man  and  two  horses,  and  rode  often  abroad,  but,  as 
many  observed,  more  like  a  highwayman  than  a  divine.    Before 
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be  left  this  place,  he  went  to  lodge  at  a  private  house,  where  the 
gentlewoman's  maid  was  debauched,  and,  some  say,  by  him. 

He  made  love  to  a  gentleman's  daughter  in  Tam worth,  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  had  married  her,  if  a  woman  had  not  come  hither, 
whom  he  owned  to  be  his  wife. 

It  is  said,  he  would  have  given  his  man  money  to  have  killed  this 
woman,  whom  he  owned  to  be  his  wife  ;  which  when  the  man  re- 
fused to  do,  he  attempted  to  kill  him. 

He  was  arrested  here  first  for  debt,  and  afterwards  for  taking  bills 
of  exchange  out  of  the  mail,  and,  from  this  prison,  was  removed  to 
Newgate.  There  is  one  Mr.  Mathew  at  Daventry,  who,  as  I  hear, 
can  give  more  account  of  Young's  rogueries.    I  am. 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

L.   A. 

Secondly,  The  substance  of  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  R.  from  a  person  of 
worth  and  credit  at  Litchfield,  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  former : 

I  Have  made  the  utmost  inquiry  I  can  into  Young's  behaviour, 
whilst  he  was  at  Litchfield,  which  was  not  above  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  or  thereabouts.  When  he  came  first  hither,  he  was  very  full 
of  money  and  plate ;  pretended  to  be  a  dean  in  Ireland,  and  to 
have  a  plentiful  estate  there»  and  to  have  brought  the  money  and 
plate  thence.  So  soon  as  he  became  a  little  acquainted,  he  begpan 
to  inquire  out  for  a  fit  person  to  make  him  a  wife,  and  presently  fell 
in  leaeue  with  a  woman  at  Tam  worth  (who  was  to  have  a  thousand 
pouncb  to  her  portion)  and  had  prevailed  with  her  to  marry  him> 
as  he  himself  boasted ;  but,  while  it  was  infieri^  there  came  a  wo» 
man  hither,  who  said  she  was  his  wife,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  so; 
and  the  villain,  as  his  man  reported,  would  have  hired  him  to  have 
killed  her,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  endeavoured  to  kill  him.  Before 
he  came  to  Litchfield,  it  seems,  he  had  been  for  some  time  at  St. 
Albans,  where,  by  courting  the  post-master's  daughter,  he  obtain- 
ed the  privilege  of  looking  into  the  pacquets,  and  by  that  means  got 
divers  letters  mto  his  custody,  which  had  bilb  for  return  of  money 
inclosed  in  them ;  with  which  he  posted  his  wife  to  London,  who 
there  received  a  good  part  of  the  money.  This  we  know  by  the  re- 
lation of  Mr.  Olds,  a  mercer  in  Coventry,  and  of  another  mercer  in 
Daventry ;  the  former  of  which,  coming  hither  and  surprising  him, 
while  he  had  money  and  plat6  left,  got  as  much  in  value,  as  satisfied 
his  bill;  and  the  latter,  being  sent  hither  by  him,  in  two  or  three 
days  after,  seized  his  person,  and  got  him  committed  to  the  town- 
gaol,  and  thence  removed  him  to  London,  where  he  was  tried,  and 
convicted  of  these  and  some  other  such  roguish  practices,  and  pil** 
loried  for  them. 

Sir,  I  am,  &c« 
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Thirdly,  A  Letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Allestree,  Miniater  of  DaTeii> 
try,  touching  Robert  Young's  demeanor  at  Litchfield,  and  parti- 
cularly his  forging  Bilk  of  ExchaDge,  under  the  Names  of  Mr. 
Olda  and  Mr.  Mathew. 

MYLOKD,  Daoattry,  Sept,  SO,  1603. 

I  Have,  in  (4>edience  to  your  lordihip's  desires,  inquired  coa- 
ccming  the  villainies  thai  Robert  Young  has  perpetrated  here, 
and  madcthis  place  the  stage  thereof,  andl  am  furnished  with  such 
unqnestienable  intelligence,  and  such  abundance  of  matter  of  thia 
kii^  that  does  sufficiently  discover  the  disposition  of  the  man,  and 
the  pravity  of  his  mind,  that  he  is  prepared  by  nature,  custom,  oi 
indigence,  for  any  sort  of  wickedness:  so  that  knowing  certainlv 
the  many  cheats  he  has  acted  here,  and  in  our  neighbourhooa, 
withitut  compunction  or  remorse,  it  is  tio  wonder  to  me,  that,  by 
degrees,  he  is  risen  at  last  to  attempt  the  life  of  others,  by  the  trade 
offoi^tiry,  and  swearing  men  into  treasonable  acts  and  SGGociatioQS. 
About  the  latter  tnd  of  the  year  IfiSS,  we  rfere  alarmed  with  the 
news  of  a  notorious  cheat  that  bad  betn  practised  upon  Mr.  Ship- 
ton  in  PridBy-street,  by  a  villain  who  had  forged  the  hand  of  Mc. 
Justice  Matbew,  of  this  town,  and  copied  his  letters  go  exactly, 
that  be  himself  could  not  disrover  the  difference  by  the  stroke*  of 
the  pen,  or  disown  the  writing  upon  view,  but  only  by  being  con- 
scious to  himself  that  he  had  neier  written,  or  set  his  hand  to  any 
paper  of  that  moment  and  importance  ;   so  that  Mr.  Shipton,  who 
was  his  correspondent  in  London,  was  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
similitude  of  hands,  and  paid  two-hundred  pounds  upon  apretend- 
ed  biH  drawn  upon  him  from  Mr.  Mathew.     When  the  following 
pott  gave  notice  of  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  also  of  the  order 
that  was  followed  therein,  alt  endeavours  were  speedily  used  to  ap- 
prehend and  discover  the  impostor,  and  many  joumles  were  under- 
taken into  several  countries,  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  all  inquiry  an4 
March  for  the  detection  of  the  theft,  and  of  the  author,  were  ftuitleai 
after  some  considerable  distance 
eat  spreading  far  and  wide,  one 
<  Mr,  Mathew,  that  he  had  been 
nds,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
uid  that  he  had  given  him  satii. 
know  but  this  might  be  the  man 
01  in  a  greater  sum,  and  referred 
Fould  be  worth  bis  while  to  go  so 
atisfiction.    It  will  not  be  im- 
tace  things  trova  the  beginning 
by  this  intelligence,  that  helpM 
the  cheat  that  was  put  upon  Dim 
!  had  been  « long  tmie  under  the 
bout  any  expectation  ever  to  re- 
d  practiaed  tbeae  roeneries  upon 
eae  frauds  had  lined  his  pocketi 
_  dudaUTCr.  npaintoJJtcbfield 
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in  A  decent  habit ;  pretends  himself  an  Irish  protestant  and  refiigee, 
one  that  was  persecuted  for  rigfateousnesB,  and  had  lost  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  gospel.  The  dean  and  prebendaries  believe  hiai^  and 
teceiTe  bim  with  a  great  deal  of  civility,  charity,  and  hqmanity, 
permitting  him  to  preach  in  their  several  Courses,  that  so  their 
beBev<^ce  to  him  migfat  be  greater,  and  seem  like  an  act  of  justice, 
and  the  discharging  of  a  debt. 

In  tfab  pomp^  with  all  manner  of  accommodation,  he  resides  k 
long  time  among  them  at  Litch6eld,  and  follows  the  sports  that 
were  suitable  to  the  season,  whilst  his  wife,  by  his  instructions,  is 
carrying  on  her  usual  cheats  at  London.  Now  having  represented 
himself  a  batchelor,  he  made  his  court  to  a  young  woman,  nad  had 
advanced  far  in  her  esteem ;  but  the  detection  of  his  rogueries 
broke  off  the  intrigue.  -  For,  his  wife  sending  him  word  that  she 
was  coming  down  to  him,  he  went  forth  one  morning  with  his  ser- 
vant (who  carried  his  gun  after  him)  a  shooting,  and  there  propos- 
ed to  hhn  the  killing  of  her,  ofiering  him  a  Treat  rewuti  for  his 
pains.  But,  the  motion  being  rejected  with  abhorrence,  he  threat- 
ened to  be  revenged  of  him,  and  cut  his  throat 

The  man,  believing  his  master  was  very  serious  in  his  threaten- 
ings,  and  that  he  would  accomplish  his  malice,  when  privacy  and 
night  favoured  him,  run  away  from  his  service ;  and  knowing  the 
cheat,  ^at  had  been  acted  upon  Mr.  CHds,  repaired  as  fkst  as  he 
was  able  to  Coventry,  to  give  him  notice  of  it ;  and  he  accordingly 
went  down  to  Litchfield,  charged  Mr.  Young  with  the  forgery, 
who,  rather  than  he  would  hazard  the  losing  of  his  credit  and  his 
station  with  the  prebends,  gave  bim  satisfaction  immediately. 

And  BOW,  my  lord,  I  am  arrived  at  the  point  of  time,  which 
made  way  for  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Mathew's  cheat ;  the  account 
of  which  I  will  choose  to  give  you  in  his  own  words,  and  insert  in 
the  body  of  this  letter : 

'  About  the  latter  end  of  February,  1688,  one  Mary  Young  had 
'  a  bill  of  nine  pounds  on  Mr.  Shipton,  which  said  sum  she  received 

*  the  fourth  of  March  following,  of  him,  at  the  Seven  Stars  in  Fri- 

*  day-street.  On  the  nineteenth,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  said 
'  March,  both  my  letters  of  cash  concerns  were  opened,  transcrib- 
'  ed,  and  counterfeited ;  and  advice  given  of  a  two-hundred  pounds 

*  biD,  which  was  also  counterfeited ;  upon  which  Mr.  Shipton  paid 
'  to  die  said  Mary  Young  two-hundrea  pounds,  the  twenty-second 
'  of  March  following.  Robert  Young  lay  at  St.  Albans,  as  was  sup- 
'  posed,  and,  by  corrupting  the  post-master  there,  had  opportunity 

*  of  counterfeiting  my  letters :  some  time  after,  the  said  Mary 
'  Young  was  taken  at  the  Maiden-head  and  Three  Kings  in  Cheap- 
'  side,  with  a  counterfeit  bill  on  Mr.  Billers,   pretended  to  be 

*  drawn  by  Mr.  Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry ;  she  was  then  charged 

*  with  the  cheat  she  had  put  upon  Mr.  Shipton,  and  was  commit- 
'  ted  to  Wood-street  Compter,  from  whence  she  removed  herself  to 
'  the  King's-Bench,  in  Southwark,  and,  when  the  fire  broke  out 
*^  there,  made  her  escape. 
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'  About  the  tenth  of  December  following  I  heard  of  their  beinf 
'  at  Litchfield,  and  immediately  went  down  post ;  came  thither 
/about  twelve  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  beset  the  home  where 
/  Robert  Young  lodged;  and,  after  above  an  hour's  search,  foijnd 
'  him  in  the  cellar  hidden  under  a  stack  of  furze.  At  his  first  ap- 
*  prehension  he  owned  the  cheat,  and  oflered  his  globes  and  books 
'  for  satisfaction ;  but,  they  being  refused,  he  denied  all.  His  wife 
'also  said,  before  the  magistrate,  that  was  the  first  time  ever  be 
'  had  seen  her,  though  his  servant  swore  that  they  had  lived  years 
'  together,  and  that  she  had  borne  him  several  children.  Fh>m 
'  Litchfield  they  were, brought  to  London,  and  tried  the  fifteenth  of 
'  January,  1 689,  where,  upon  full  evidence,  they  were  found  guilty 
^  of  cheating  and  forgery :  and  were  sentenced  to  stand  in  tbk  pil- 
'  lory  in  Cheapside,  and  at  the  Royal-Exchange,  and  fined  one 
'hundred  marks:  the  first  day  of  the  term  following  to  stand 
^  in  the  piUorv  in  Westminster,  and  fined  one-hundred  marks 
'  more :  his  wife  the  same  punishment,  but  her  fine  was  but  twenty 
'  marics. ' 

My  Lordj  I  should  be  very  glad,  &c.  as  being 

Your  lordship's^  &c. 

CHARLES  ALLESTREE. 

Fourthly,  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Mathew,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
confirming  the  former  relation  as  to  his  part  in  it : 

MR  ALLESTKEE, 

Have  given  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  full  an  account  of  that 
rascal  Young,  as  time  will  permit;  but,  if  required,  can  get 
more  particulars  against  him  from  Northampton  and  Coventr^^.  ^  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  be  instrumental  to  clear  my  lord  from 
the  imputation  this  villain  has  laid  him  under.  Knowing  how  ready 
a  g^at  part  of  the  world  is  to  speak  evil  (especially  of  their  sort)  of 
dignities.  Pray  when  you  write  to  his  lordship,  assure  him  that 
I  am, 

Daventry^  His  brdship's,  &c. 

Sept.  12,  1692.  BENJ.  MATHEW 

Fifthly,  The  Information  of  Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry,  Mercer  : 

^r^HE  said  informant  maketh  oath,  that  Mr.  Robert  Young,  the 
J>  person  now  present,  having  cheated  and  defrauded  him  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  (viz.  in  May  or  June,  1683,  by  receipt 
often  pounds,  part  of  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  of  one-hundred 
pounds,  pretended  to  be  drawn  by  this  deponent  upon  Mr.  John 
Billers  of  London;  and  in  August  last,  by  receipt  of  thirty-four 
pounds,  ten-shillings,  surreptitiously  received  by  the  said  Mr. 
Young,  or  order,  by  intercepting  two  bills  of  exchange;  one  drawn 
upon  Mr.  Wootton  in  the  Strand,  for  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
other  upon  Joseph  Toovey  cheesemonger,  for  fourteen  p^^undi,  ten 
shillingB)  the  said  Mr.  Olds  did  take  out  a  capias  out  of  the  Court 
of  Record  in  the  city  of  Litchfidd,  and  the  said  Mr.  Young,  being 
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privy  to  it«  owned  the  fraud,  and  made  him  satisfaction  thereof; 
and  drew  out  a  letter  or  note,  importing  an  order,  directed,  as  this 
^ponent  remembers,  to  his  wife,  aod  thereby  required  her  to  pay 
a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  gold,  to  the  value  of  about  seven 
pounds ;  and  that  the  woman  now  present,  Mary  Young,  did,  pur- 
suant thereto,  bring  the  number  01  pieces  of  gold,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  said  Mr.  Young,  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Yx)ung  deliver* 
ed  them  to  this  deponent  This  deponent  further  saith,  that  Mr. 
Billers  (this  deponent's  correspondent  at  London)  in  his  letter  to 
him,  informed  this  deponent,  that  he  had  received  his  letter,  or 
rather  a  copy  of  i^  with  the  advice  of  drawing  a  bill  upon  him  for 
payment  of  two-hundred  pounds,  at  sight,  to  Sarah  Harris,  which 
money  he  had  not  paid,  but  that  the  person  that  brought  it  was 
secured,  and  proved  to  be  the  same  that  cheated  Mr.  Shipton  of 
two-hundred  pounds,  under  the  name  of  Mary  Young,  or  words  to 

CapU  apud  Civit.  Litchfield  super 
Sacram.  prctd^  Josephi   Olds,  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

9^  die  Decembr.  1689,  coram 

Thomas  Marshall. 
Win,  Marshall. 

Sixthly,  The  Examination  and  Confession  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Young,  Clerk,  late  of  Wapping,  near  the  Hermitage-stairs, 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Tobacco-Press.  Taken  the  ninth  Day  of 
December,   1689: 

CITT  OF  LlTCnriELD,  SS, 

nriHE  said  examinate  upon  oath  saith,  that  she  was  married  by 
-■-  Dean  Dixy  in  Ireland,  at  county  Cavan,  to  the  said  Robert 
Young  about  nine  years  in  July  last ;  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Young 
then  kept  a  grammar-school  there ;  and  saith,  that  he  was  bene- 
ficed under  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore's  chaplain,  Mr.  Crew,  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  thereby  thirty  pounds  per  annum.  That  she  hath 
had  five  children  by  him,  and  that  they  are  all  dead.  That  she  did 
go,  by  order  from  her  husband,  the  said  Robert  Young,  with  a  bill 
upon  Mr.  Richard  Shipton,  a  linnen-draper,  at  the  S^ven-star«  in 
f  riday-street,  London,  and  drawn,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Matheit  of 
Daventry,  for  two-hundred  pounds ;  and  did  thereupon  demand, 
and  receive  the  said  two-hundred  pounds,  from  the  said  Mr.  Shipton, 
about  February,  March,  or  April  last ;  which  bill  was  delivered  her 
hj  her  said  husbands  and  the  money  to  him  delivered  by  her. 
liiat  her  husband  told  her,  he  gave  the  post-master  of  St.  Albans 
ten  or  fifteen  guineas  to  open  the  pacquet,  and  to  take  out  some 
letters :  but  the  truth  of  this  she  knows  not,  otherwise  than  by  the 
information  of  the  said  Robert  Young,  her  husband.  That  her  bus* 
band  and  she  came  out  of  Ireland  in  May  was  twelve  months;,  but 
whether  be  vaa>  pr  ip  in  holy  orders,  she  knows  not^  but  believes  be 
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is;  and  says^  that  her  maideD  name  was  Mary  Hutt,  Of  Coualj 
Cavan  aforesaid, 
Capi.  apud  Civif.  Litchfield,  MARY  TOUNG. 

S  die  Decembr.  16S9,  coram. 

Thom.  MarshalL 
Will.  Manhall. 

THESE  are  true  copies  of  the  iafonnatioiis  taken  «pon  oalk,  at 
the  city  of  Litchfield,  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  aid 
city,  aninst  Robert  Young,  the  day  aad  •year  aboremd :  w1»A 
ori^nal  informations  remain  In  the  onstody  of  me, 
5  Octob.  1692.  R.  WAKEFIELD, 

XMrn-cUrk  of  the  said  ^itj« 

THE  aforementioned  Robert  Young  and  his  wife,  beino^  in  the 
custody  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  LitchfieU}»  were 
delivei^ed  to  a  messenger  especially  sent  for  them,  in  obedience  to  a 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  R%ht  Hoveura^  Cbailes 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  then  prineipal  Se- 
cretary of  State ;  bearing  date  the  sixteenth  day  of  JDecember,  168f . 
by  the  then  sheriff  of  the  said  city,  about  the  twentieth  of  the  said 
month. 

Witness  my  hand,  the  5th  of  October ,  1692. 

R.  WAKEFIELD. 
Town-clerii^  of  Litdifield« 

Seventhly,  Thelnformationof  James  Young,  of  the  City  of  Litch- 
field, Vintner: 

THE  said  informant  maketh  oath,  that  he  knows  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  clerk,  now  present,  and  Mary  Young  now  present ; 
and  that  he  believes  her  to  be  the  said  Mr.  Ikbert  Young's  wii^ 
and  hath  known  them  to  live  at  Wapping  a  quarter  of  it  year  to- 
gether, and  dine  together,  and  lie  together;  and  that  they  K>nnerly 
lived  together  in  Dublin ;  and  that  she  had  twochildfvn  by  ksm  there, 
«id  he  owned  her  for  his  wife,  and  the  children  to  be  his ;  and  that» 
ahicehe  came  over  into  England,  this  deponent  lived  with  thetti^uk 
Wapping,  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Robert  Yoqqi^ 
frequented  the  post-house  in  St.  Albans,  and  that  he  oourted  the 
post-master's  daughter;  and  that  he  hath  heard  him  aay^tke  o^kr 
at  the  post-house  (called  John)  brought  him  up  the  bags  out^if  the 
pacquet,  and  he  opened  and  took  what  letters  he  f>lea6ed«  -wid  hath 
ient.  this  dieponen.t,  being  then  his  servant,  to  receive  monies  4i^ob 
bills  of  exchange,  that  he  had  fetched  from  St  Aibans  ;  namely,  14L 
5s.  from  a  cheese-monger,  near  the  Cock  in  Aldersgate-stveet,  Lon* 
don,  and  allowed  5s,  wr  the  speedy  payment  of  it;  and  fiOL  froni  A 
man  at  Ae  Sword  and  Helmet  in  the  S^nd,  by  another  bill,  iaier* 
cepted  by  Mr.  Young  as  aforesaid ;  which  bill  this  deponent  re* 
ceived  by  the  said  Mr.  Young's  order,  and  delivered  the  awn  of 
SjOLttereof  tohinL    But,  this  deponent  having  not  ddii^evedtba 
141.  5s,  to  the  said  Mr.  Young, -he  starched  this  deponent,  and  Am 
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uii  dtepoHant  hid  nine  groineat^  but  never  could  find  it  since ;  and 
fbr  thmt  this  deponent  would  not  ^o  to  London  upon  a  messaee  to 
the  said  Mrs.  Young,  to  brin^  her  down  into  the  country,  and  haiu 
or  drown  her  commg  down  (for  which  he  offered  thi»  deponent  61., 
the  said  Mr.  Young,  near  Cannost-wood,  or  Wteford-park,  charged 
a  gun,  attempted  to  shoot  this  deponent ;  but,  the  gun  not  going 
off  upon  twice  cocking,  and  his  own  horse  starting  at  the  snapping 
of  the  gun,  this  deponent  wrested  it  from  his  hand»  and  rode  ^way 
with  it,  tin  he  cttine  to  Litchfiel^,  and  then  discharged  it,  and  car* 
ried  it  hom^  to  the  Talbot  in  Litchfield. 

Capt.  ^ jurat,  ofud  Civit,  UtchJUld,  JAMES  YOUNG. 

'9"*  Ikcembr.   1689,  coram 

Thorn.  Marshall.        Will.  Marshall 

Eighthly,  The  further  Examination  and  Information  of  James 
Young;  taken  at  Litchfield  aforesaid,  the  14th  day  of  December, 
1689: 

npVHE  said  James  Youilg  confesseth,  that  he  hath  beard  tha  afore* 
-^   mentioned  Mr.  RobOTt  Young  {^during  the  time  that  he  lived 
with  the  said  Robert  Young)  confess,  that  the  aforementioned 
Mary  Young  had  received  above  5001.  for  him  in  Lindoii  within  a 
twelve-month,  by  bills  of  exchange,  forged  and  surreptitiously  ob- 
t^oedbyhim,  namely,  2001.  from  Mr.   Shipton,  and  1501.  from 
some  other  persons,  whose  names  thisexaminate  hath  now  forgot: 
and  that  he  received  SOU  himself  from  a  shopkeeper,  and  several 
other  sums  of  money,  which  this  informant  hath  now  forgot  i^ 
and  that  he  blamed  this  examinate  for  not  receiving  two  other  bills, 
which  the  said  Robert  Young  would  have  had  this  informant  to 
have  gone  with,  and  demanded,  and  to  have  received.     And  theti 
boasted,  that  he  had  himself  received  the  30l.  abovementioned,  and 
that  he  had  given  the  post-mistress's  son  of  St.  Albans  501.  by 
several  tiroes,  to  let  him  be  privy  to  the  poet  bags  and  pacquet,  and 
that  he  had  made  use  of  them,  on  these  like  occasions,  all  this  last 
summer;  and  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  Robert  Kendall  in  St; 
Albaasy  and  used  to  be  there  sometimes  a  week,  sometimes  a  fort-^ 
night  together,  though  his  habitation  was  at  Wappins.    And  sayjs 
that  when  thia  informant  refused  to  go  with  the  bins,  as  above- 
mentioned,  the  said  Robert  Young  called  him  a  fool,  and  told  him, 
if  be  were  apprehended,  it  was  but  standing  in  the  piHerv  an  hour 
er  two ;  ana  that  it  was  nothing,  he  bad  stood  in  the  pillory  him* 
sdf,  and  had  been  imprisoned  and  laid  in  bolts  at  Suffolk  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Taken  at  Utchfield,  the  14th  day  JAMES  YQUNO, 

of  December^  1689,  before 
Thom«  Marshall, 

THESE  are  true  copies  of  the  informations  taken  at  the  city  of 
Litchfield*  before  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  said  city,  a|p^iii8t 
Robert  Young,  the  day  and  year  abovesaid  ;  which  original  infor- 
mations remain  in  the  custody  of  R.  WAKEHBLD;^ 
5  October^  1692.                                 Towo-clerk  of  the  said  city; 

T0L«  X.  H 
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NintWy,  The  true  and  the  fUse  bUk  of  eidMtnge,  9mA  kkt  tet- 
ters of  adtlce,  by  which  the  teyeral  forscrits  wp9m  Mr.  Chnrb^  Mn 
Mathew,  and  M*.  Olds^were  transacted 

First,  The  forged  biH  to  Mr.  KcndaH,  to  par  Robert  Yoimg  twenty 
pounds,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Smith  t 

Northampton,   10  Jultf,  lOSS. 

MR.  Kendall,  pray  pay  one  Thirsday  next  the^ 
sume  of  twenty  pounds  to  Mr.  John  niilips,  or  I  |g(|..o(M)9 
order,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  for  like  valcw  f 
beair  receivd,  and  plase  to  accounte  of  your  reall  friend/ 

JOHN  CLARKE. 
This  to  Mr.  Jonathan  KendaD,  at  the 
3  Pigens  in  Milke-sreet,  London. 

The  Indonement^ 

RECEIVED,  the  16th  of  July,  l688,  the  full  1 
contents  of  this  bill,  being  twoity  pomRK  V  ^^-WH.^QOi, 
Isayreeeited  per  Rob.  Smith.        J 

Secondly,  The  tme  bill  of  Mr.  Cfatrhe  to  Mr.  Kendall  ibr  the  same 

sum,  upon  wbidi  the  first  was  forged: 

Korthampton^  Juhf  lOth,  r68i« 

MR.  Kendall,  pray  pay  one  Thirsday  ^^  \ 
sume  of  twenty  pounds  to  Mr.  John  Riims,  f 
or  order,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  for  Hke  >20l..00s.-00d. 
iailew  hear  receivd,  and  pttse  to  accounte  of  yo«r  ^ 

reall  firiend  ^ 

JOHN  CLAHHX. 

Tins  for  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall,  at  the 
8  Pigens  in  Milke-street,  London. 

The  Indorsemeni. 

JvhflT,  I6S8. 

PAID  Mr.  Robert  Smith  the  twenty  pounds  badi  agate  at 
Northampton, 

JOHN  CLAAKE. 

Thirty,  The  forged  bill  from  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  KendM,  fot- 
one  hundred  fifty  pounds,  which  Mary  Yotivg  received  nndfr  th* 
name  of  Mary  Clarke : 

Northampton,  the  5th  qfOc$»h.  |688. 
JUTR.  Kendall,  I  pray  you  pay  one  Tuesday  nextx 
-••""toMrs.  Mary  Clarke  the  sume  of  one  hundred  I  .tni-nrw  on^ 
'and  fifty  pounds  for  like  vallew  here  reoeiYM,  and  f  *^»--w».-ww 
place  to  the  account  of  your  reall  friend,  J 

JOHN  CLARKE. 

To  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall,  at  tbo 
SrPigens  in  Mike-street,  Lmdon. 


ANf>  ROBEAT  young  fcc.  »» 

The  Indorsement. 

OfiCElVED,  the  9th  of  Octob.  168S,  the  fuUl 
'^  contents  of  this  bill,  being  one  hundred  and  >  150l«-Ms.»00d« 
fifty  pounds,  I  say  received.  J 

"     The  mark  of 

MAllY  I   I   I  CLARKE. 

FourtUv,  The  forged  letter  of  adyice  from  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Ken* 
dall,  where  nodce  of  the  one  hundred  fifty  pounds  bill  is  inserted : 

T  Am  not  a  littel  tmbled  to  hear  Mr.  Ridly  has  not  paid  you  at 
-*•  yet  any  moneys  ?  pray,  if  you  hare  not  yet  herd  fttwa  him,  send 
by  the  said  post,  and,  if  that  will  not  doe,  pray  let  sume  parson  at* 
t^nd  the  concern,  and  what  it  costs,  charg  to  account.    PHtV  also 

pres  for  the  bill  of  51.  lent  Sr  Symon also  the  bffl  last  Senlt  of 

Mr.  Wittames  fck  4l.  8s.  I  hope  all  will  suddenly  h6  paid  ;  the  biO 
of  261.  dew  to  Win.  Oldam,  as  I  sent  last  Munday,  is  promiMd  to 
be  broyt  to  your  ihop  in  a  httel  tihie.  I  pray  you  send  3  or  4  linea 
under  ritt  to  marchant  Porter,  if  the  bill  is  not  accepted;  but  my 
fieind  gives  me  all  assuratice  it  will  be  paid  at  the  time.  My  lord 
is  a  very  swet  youth  to  take  up  40l.  of  me  in  such  sort,  and  now  to 
deaHsoby  roe;  he  owesine  at  lest  150l.  and  promised  I  should 
have  part  of  that  suddenly,  and  now  to  serve  me  thus  I  tslk6  it  itt 
fit>m  him,  but  I  will  right  to  him,  and  I  pray  you  send  me  dowti 
that  note  he  gave  me ;  u  my  old  lord  should  know  he  should  deal  so 
by  me,  he  would  be  very  angery .  [I  have  given  a  bill  to  Mrs.  Clarke 
fi>r  150L  to  be  paid  at  sight ;  I  inlreat  you  to  pay  when  fhe  com^ 
for  it.]  Also  I  have  given  a  bill  to  Mr.  Batemati  for  40L  to  be  paid 
Alderman  Mausson  in  6  davs  after  sight;  also  a  bill  for  S5l.  to  one 
Mr.  Ray  in  a  day  or  two  after,  or  at  sight  I  am  your  reall  fitind,. 

JOHN  CLARKE. 
Thia  f<)r  Mr,  Jonathan  Kendall,  at  the 
three  Pigens  in  Milke-street,  London. 

NortkampUm,  7 ih  of  Octob.  less. 

SIR,  this  is  to  desire  you  to  sehd  a  letter  nett  post  to  Mr.  Svranal 
Hatson  in  Essecks,  5  miles  from  Braintery,  of  whom  I  had  the 
bin  of  lOOl.  payable  the  lith  instant  to  Mr.  Kendall,  for  use  of 
Mr.  John  Whittome,  for.  If  you  shotild  fail  niy  freind  Mt.  Kefid^R 
of  the  moneyes  about  that  time,  it  might  be  a  great  ptejiuiisb  to  me. 

Sir,  I  am  your  freind  and  sarvsmt,  ^  ^ 

JdHN  CLARfl 
This  for  marchant  Porter. 

Next  folWs  the  cheat  upon  Mr.  Mathew  and  Mr.  Shiptoti,  'A  the 

same  order. 

First,  A  true  bill  firom  Mr.  Mathew  to  Mr.  Shipton,  to  pay  Uvf 

Young  nine  pounds : 
b2 
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MB.  8HIPT0K,  Feifruar,  21.  8S. 

"DA YE  at  sight  of  this  my  bill  to  Mrs.  Marey  Younfr^  or  to  her 
-^  assines^  nine  pounds,  for  the  same  summ  receiyd  at  the  Wheat 
Sheaf,  atl)entrey,  bey  Your  freind  and  sarvant. 

At  the  7  Stares  in 

Friday-street :  JONATHAN  MATHEW. 

thb. 

The  Indorsement. 

•   - 

RECEIVED,  the  ith  of  March,  1688,  nine!    '.    ^^    _, 
pounds,  in  full  of  this  bill.  /   ^''  ^'   "^• 

per  Mary  Young. 

Secondly,  The  forged  biU  for  two  hundred  pounds,  payable  to 

Mary  Young :      . 
MR.8HIPT0N,  JlfarcA,  18,  1688. 

nAYE  at  sight  of  this  my  bill  to  Mrs.  Marey  Young,  or  to  h^ 
^  aasines,  0(iOl.  for  the  same  summ  receiv'd  of  her  at  the  Wheat 
Sheafe  atJDentry,  by  j 

Your  fireind  andsarvant, 
At  the  7*Stares  in 

Friday-strtet,  JONATHAN  MATHEW. 

tbii. 

The  Indorsement. 

RECEIV'D  the  21th  of  March,  1688,  two  \ann\    nn.    aa^ 
hundred  pound,  in  fWl  of  this  bill  /  *""*•  ^^-    ^^• 

,     per  Mary  Young. 

Thirdly,  The  forged  letter  of  adyice,  in  which,  notice  of  the  two 

hundred  pounds  is  inserted ; 

SIR, 

I  Have  drawne  a  bill  on  you  to  pay  Mr.  Sam.  Bird,  or  order,  30L 
[and,  a  biU  likewise  on  you  to  pay  Mrs.  Mary  Young  2001. 
which  pray  pay  her  on  demand.]  Mr.  Woodward  will  pay  you 
2001.  at  least  this  week  or  the  next  following.  Mr.  Complon  for 
Dev  Wall  100  and  od  pounds  for 

Your  humble  servant, 
Dmntry;^  March,  1688,  BENJ.  MATHEW. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Shipton  at  the  7  Stares 
in  Friday'-street,  London. 

Fourthly,  A  true  letter  of  Mr.  Mathew,  in  the  postscript  whereof 
foi^d  notice  is  given  of  the  two-hundred  pounds  bill : 

SIR, 

BE  pleased  to  pay  to  William  P^y^^e,  Esq.    or  order,  661.  and 
place  71  10s.  to  accompt  of  Thomas  Lucas,  that  I  have  re- 
ceived of  him  for  your  use :  who  am, 

I  hope  you  have  paid  Your  humble  servant, 

Mrs.  Mary  Young  200L 

and  Mr.  Sam.  Bird  301.  BENJ.  MATHEWv 

Damiryy  March2U  l<^d8. 


AND  ROBERT  YOUNG,  kc.  lOl 

TiflMjj  Mr.Mathew'8  letter  lo  Mr.  Shipton^upon  notice  of  the  cheat ; 

MR.  BHIPTOM^ 

T  Have  just  now  received  a  letter  from  you,  wherein  you  say  you 
-'*  have  paid  200L  to  Mary  Young.  I  never  received  any  such 
tumm,  nor  drew  any  such  hill,  therefore  have  sent  Tom  away  post 
to  let  you  know  It,  that  if  possible  you  might  retrieve  it. 

Your  servant, 

BENJ.  MATHEW. 

My  hAer  saith  he  never  drew  any  such  bill,  and  Tom  will  satisfy 

you  he  hath  not* 

Daintrey,  8  of  the  clock  Friday  nig^t. 

Sixthly^  Mary  Young's  letter  to  Mr.  Mathew,  after  she  had  cheat- 
ed him  of  two-hundred  pounds  • 
8(a, 

THIS  is  to  give  you  notice,  that  I  have  borrowed  on  your  credit 
from  Mr.  Shipton  200  ponds,  and  when  I  am  able  I  will  pay 
you  again :  the  way  I  got  vour  letter  .out  of  the  ^>ost-office  in  Lon-^ 
don,  waA  by  feeing  one  of  the  men  that  carried  the  letters  about : 
and  by  that  letter  of  advice  I  procur^  another  to  be  write,  so  that 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  any  more.   I  rest, 

M.  Young,  alias  Brown,  alias  Stewart, 

alias  Forbus,  alias  Boner,  &c* 
For  Mr.  Jonathan  Mathew  at  Daintrey  near  Coventary. 

These  at  the  Wheat  Sheafe. 

Lastly,  here  are  the  cheats  upon  Mr.  Olds  and  Mr.  Billers,  all  but 

the  bill  of  20l.  which  I  have  not  seen. 

Firtt,'l1ie  forged  bill  of  lOOl.  from  Mr.  OkU  to  Mr.  Billera,  June 
12,  1683,  whereof  Robert  Young  only  got  101. 

Coventry,  June  12,  l68S. 
BE<yrBER  aiixmas, 

AT  sight  of  my  bill,  bearing  date  June  12,  be  pleased  to  pay 
unto  Mr.  Robert  Young  the  sume  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
I  have  received  frt>m  him:  I  have  nothing  els  at  present,  but  this 
letter  of  advice  from  him,  who  is 

Your  loving  brother  and  servant. 

To  Mr.  Billets,  at  the  Three  Kings  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

inCheapside,  London. 

June  13,  1683.. 
OECElVBt)  from  Mr.  John  Billers  the  sume  of  ten  pounds.  Sir, 
•"^   I  sar  received  by  me. 

ROB.  YOUNG, 

Secondly,.  A  true  bill  of  Samuel  Croxal,  upon  Jo^h  Young 
to  John  BilKrs,  for  use  of  Mr.  Olds  for  141. 10s.  Aug.  5,  1689. 
But  received  by  Robert  Young's  man,  upon  account  of  a  forged 
indorsement : 

u3 
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fA^EyD  JIQSEPB  YOUNG,  The  5tk  of  ^H* 

AT  Bite  of  this  my  bill,  or  ten  dmy»  after,  I  pray  pay  to  John  Bit 
lers,  or  otAtXt  the  sume  of  fourteen  pounds  ten  shillingi,  for 
the  use  of  Joseph  Olds :  make  good  payment,  and  plase  it  to  t1|e 
^ecompt  of  thy  friend^ 

At  Long-lane  end,  \^  Alders-  SAM.  CROXAUU 

gate-streate,  l^ondon. 

Indorsed  thus, 

DRAY  p%f  tp  mj  roan,  James  Moortes,  the  witbi|i  bill.    As  wit* 

^  nessmyhand,  Aug,  14.  l680. 

JOHN  BILLERS. 

RECEIVED,  the  14tb  Aagott  89,  fourken  pounds  ten  shillings, 
being  the  full  contenU  of  this  bill,  for  my  Mr.  John  Billers. 

14—10—00 

per  JAMES  MORTON. 

0 

Thirdly,  A  true  bill  of  Mr.  Olds,  for  101.  to  Mr.  filers,  Feb.  21« 

88|  for  Sarah  Harris : 

For  10  .  00-00  Cotentry^  21  Pe6.  1688. 

AT  sight  pray  pay  unto  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  the  summe  of  ten 
pounds,  value  received  of  her,  as  per  advice  from 

To  Mr.  John  and  Bei^.  Your  loving  brother 

BiUers,  at  the  S  Kings  and  servant, 

in  Cheapside,  Lond.  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

The  Indorsement. 

RECEIVED  February  28th,   1088*9,  ten  pounds  in  full  of  thi^ 
bill.  per  Sarah  S  H  Harris. 

her  mark. 

Fourthly,  A  false  bill  for  2001.  from  Mr.  Olds,  Auff.  lo,  1689,  by 
which  Sarah  Harris,  alias  Mary  Young,  was  £scover«d : 

For  200-00-00,  Coventry,  \Oih  Aug.  1(J89. 
T  sight,  pray  pay  unto  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  the  summe  of  two 
hundred  pounds,  value  received  of  her,  as  per  advice  ih>m 

Your  loving  brother  and  servant, 

JOSEPH  OLDS. 


A 


Fifthly,  A  febe  letter  from  Mr.  Olds,  wherein  advice  of  the  2001. 

bill  is  inserted.    Aug.  11,  89. 

LpYlira  BR0TBSB, 

XT ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  instant  received-^  and  mind  die  contents—  my 
#>  dear  wife  is  ^ut  poorly—  afid  much  as  when  i^t  Coventry—  she 
does  continue  using  the  means  went  for—  the  Lord  sanctify  tbem 
for  her  good-  pray  accept  and  pay  my  900L  bill  at  sight  to  Mvs« 
Sarah  Harris,  or  order,  N^  78.  value  of  herself.    Mr.  W^tioiidcm 
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not  as  yet  accept  the  151.  bill— says  must  ftrst  write  to  London, 
where  his  money  lays,  and,  if  can  get  it  paid  there,  shall  know' 
Bext  week,  with  kind  respects  and  service  to  yon  and  my  sister. 
Sett,  in  some  hast,  Yours, 

For  Mr.  Benj.  Billers,  JOSEPH  OLDS, 

at  the  3  King^  in 
Cheapside.  Coventry ^  Jug.  \\p  1680. 

Perhaps,  my  reader  may  wonder  why  I  have  been  so  accurate  in 
setting  «bwn  at  large  all  these  tnie  and  forged  bills  of  eichaoge^ 
and  letters  of  ad\ice.  But  the  reason  is,  I  have  had,  for  some  time^ 
and  have  now  at  this  present  all  the  originals  of  them  in  my  keep* 
ing;  I  have  shewn  them  to  very  many  persons  of  great  saffacity, 
both  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  both  of  scholars  and  merchants':* 
and,  aAer  an  exact  view  and  comparison  of  them  distinctly>  line  by^ 
lite,  word  by  word,  letter  by  letter,  I  must  say,  all  that  have  seen 
them  were  strangdy  astonished  at  the  surprising  similitude  be- 
tween the  false  writings  and  the  true :  and  they  have  done  Robert 
Young  this  justice,  as  to  pronounce  them  a}]  to  l^.  great  master- 
pieces of  forgery. 

For  my  part  I  will  only  add,  that,  since  he  could  perform  all  this 
only  with  two  hands,  how  many  names  soever  he  had,  most  cer- 
tainly woe  would  have  been  to  all  the  citizens  and  traders  6f  Eng* 
land  by  false  bills  of  exchange ;  woe  to  all  the  noblemen,  bishops,- 
and  gentlemen,  by  false  plots  and  associationSy  if  once  Robert. 
Young  could  have  had  his  wish,  and  been  another  Briareus  with  an 
hundred  hands,  which  1  assure  my  reader  is  no  flight  of  mine,  but 
bisowninhis  letter  from  Bury  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,   page  72. 

My  reader  hating,  by  this  time,  (bund  that  Robert  Young  had 
so  often  deserved  Newgate,  will  now,  1  suppose,  be  ^lid  to  sed  him 
brought  thither  to  his  own  home. 

But  first  (according  to  the  course  of  my  method)  I  must  shew 
that  be  was  sent  for  up  from  Litchfield  for  treasonable  practices 
against  the  government,  which  was  done  by  this  following  warrant ' 
from  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  : 

Charles  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  S^e,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Hts  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy-Council,  and  prin* 
cipal  Secretary  of  State. 

>HESE  are,  in  his  migesty's  name,  to  authorise  and  require  you 
(taking  a  constable  to  your  assistance)  to  search  for,  seixe, 
and  apprehend  the  persons  of  Robert  Young,  Mary  Young,  and 
James  Young,  for  dangerous  and  treasonable  practices  against  the 
government,  and  them  to  brinff  before  me,  to  answer  to  such  mat- 
ters as  shall  on  his  msyesty's  behalf  be  objected  against  them :  and, 
tor  so  doing*  tbis  shall  be  your  warrant.  And  l^rein  all  minors, 
justices  ofthe  peace>  constables,  and  other  his  majesty's  officers 
civil  and  military,  are  to  be  assisting  to  you.  Given  at  the  Court . 
9t,  Whitehall  the  l(Hb  day  of  December,  1689. 

SHREWSBURY. 

Hi 


T 
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To  Hroiy  Leg* V  oiM  <of  tbe 

meuenRcn  of  bit  majettT'* 
chaiaber  in  otdmnry. 

-■,         Robm  Young,!  Left  in  custody,  dicSOlb 
and  V     of  Dect-mber,   89,  by 

Jamca  Yoiing.J      Mr.  Legat.  -  ' 

■  By  rertue  of  ihia  trarrant  we  find  Mr.  te^t,  themeFsen^t 
brouebt  Bobert  from  the  gaol  at  Litchfield,  to  the  Gatc-boiiie 
in  V^stminster ;  whither,  aa  soon  as  he  came  to  town,  he  procared 
his  prisoner  to  be  removed.  For^  being  tnore  cautions  than  some 
other  meseengers  since,  be  would  not  charge  himself  with  the  safe 


to  prove  that  he  wa*  alwKya  the  same.    One  I  inlk  give : 

Diiring  his  being  prisoner  there,  whilst  norie  queirtioned  but  he 
Was  in  holy  orders,  he  cbndestinely  married  a  fello>w  gaol-bird  of 
bis  to  a  young  heiress.  For  which  rile  fact,  so  esteemed  ercn  In 
Newgate,  being  more  sererely  treated  than  before,  ■  he  wrote"  cap- 
Uin  Ricbardaon  «  letterruaaer his  «wn  hand,  which  I  have  seen ; 
wbeifm  he  trie*  to  excuse  himself  for  so  great  a  crime,  by  an  aTgn- 
mentttaat  is  somewhat  singular,  ud  may  l>eriB^ned  u  one  of 

(says  he)  noble  captain,  allow 
,  that  you  bare  here  in  priaon, 
:p  himself  from  starring.'  ^nd 
t  bread  for  me,  and  my  wife,  by 

more  pertiiMnt  to  vay.parfatt, 

kept,  tiU  they  were  tried,  and 

•ORdoiiuMd>  for  the  forgeriea  abore-mentioned ;  aa Iherecor^  bcie 

ensuing  will  shew,  though  I  produce  but  one  a-piece  fir  eacb  of 

tbem,  Tor  brerity'i  like. 
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LcmdoB.  88.  DeUbcr,  Gaol.  Damn.  Rt^  Sf  Reg^.  de  Netogate  tent 

pro  civitat.  Lond,  apud  Justice  Hail  in  le  Old  Bayly, 
Londtm.  die  Mercur.  (scUt.)  6^  decimo  die  JanuarH 
An.  Kfgni  Dom.  no$t.  Will.  Sf  Mar.  nunc  Regis  4* 
Regm.  AttgUce.  4*c.    Primo. 

T>  OBERT  Young  *  alias  Smith,  fin.  Cent  &  commititur,  &c.  8c 
-"-^  ponatur  stare,  in  &  sup.Pillor.  iinodie  Cornbill  prope  £xcam- 
1>ium  LonHon.  &  al.  die  in  Cbeapside,  London,  ab  bora  undecima 
'  ante  merid.  mq  j  hor.  prim,  post  merid.  in  utroq ;  eorund.  separat. 
dier.  cum  Papir.  script,  supra  caput  su.  ostens^  oflfens.  ejus,  &  tunc 
reducatur  ad  Newgate  in  ea  salv.  Custod.  quousq ;  fin.  su.  predict. 
solTcrit. 

"P^ARY  Young  t^  fiu  xx"  &  committitur,  &c.  &  ponatur  stare 
•^^  sup.  sedile  ante  &  prope  Pillor.  uno  die  in  Comhill  prope  Ex- 
^ambium  London.  &  al.  die  in  Cbeap^ide  London,  ab  bor.  undecima 
ante  merid.  usq ;  bor.  prim,  post  merid.  in  utroq  ;  eonmd.  separat. 
dier.  cum  Papir.  script,  supra  Caput  su.  ostens.  offens.  ejus,  &  tunc 
reducatur  ad  Newgate  in  ea  saW.  Custod.  quousq;  fin.  su.  solverit, 

Tbus  Robert  Young  and  his  wife  affain  passed  their  well-knowo 
road  of  the  piOory.  But  being  brought  back  to  Newgate  for  want 
of  paying  their  fines ;  to  ioable  them  thereunto,  he  fell  at  last  up- 
0D  this  damnable  contrivance  of  an  association,  as  the  consumma^ 
tion  of  all  his  villainies. 

I  have  already  told  by  what  means  he  came  to  be  so  skilful  in 
Archbishop  Sancroft's  band,  and  mine ;  how  he-  got  a  patters 
whereby  to  forge  my  Lord  Combury's,  his  lordship  cannot  re- 
member. But  my  Lord  Salisbury's,  and  my  Lord  Marlborough'^^ 
he  4)btai»ed  partly  by  the  same  craft  as  he  did  mine ;  that  is,  by 
writing  to  my  Loind  Marlboroiigh  under  his  true  name  of  Robert 
Young;  to  my  Lord  Salisbury  under  the  name  of  Robert  Yates, 
to  inquire  of  the  character  of  some  servants  they  never  had :  to 
which  false  letters  they  also  unawares  returned  true  answers,  under 
their  own^  hands ;  which  he  thereupon  falsified. 

In  the  same  manner  he  procured  Sir  Basil  Firebrace's  hand,  by 
'saoding  him  a  civil  letter,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Robert  Yar« 
ner,  a  justice  of  peace  at  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  and 
earnestly  recommending  to  him  a  wild  son  of  his  for  an  apprentice ; 
professing  he  would  not  stick  at  any  money,  if  Sir  Basil  would  take 
him  under  his  care :  withal  *  desiring  an  answer  firom  him  under 
'  his  hand  by  the  bearer,  his  man  ;'  which  he  had :  and  thereupon 
Sir  Basil  was  entered  into  the  association. 

But,  lest  my  reader  should  think  that  the  single  framing  of  one 
association  was  employment  enough  in  matters  of  state,  for  so  fer« 
tile  a  brain,  and  so  artificial  a  hand  an  Robert  Young's,  during  the 
wh<^  two  years  and  four  months  that  he  lay  prisoner  in  Newgate  ; 

'•  Jbr  cheatiDS  Mr.  Kendal  of  twenty  poondi,  by  a  of>anlerfe|t  biU  of  exohaoge,  by 
him  forged  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Clark. 

i  Tor  ebeaUng  Mr.  Shipton  of  two  hundred  poaiid»,  by  a  counterfeit  biU  of  .escbangck 
.  ia  tba  nameiif  Mr.  Math«w<i 
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I  have  one  storr  more  to  tell  of  him,  and  then  I  ahaD  baye  done ; 
ai  indeed  I  well  may ;  for  after  this  assoeiationy  and  this  other  story 
of  the  like  nature  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  think  it  may  justly  be  con- 
clude, that  scarce  erer  any  mortal  man  has  reacncd  to  a  deeper 
pitch  of  infernal  wickedness. 

The  story  is  this ;  shortly  after  my  being  cleared  at  Whitehall^  I 
went  to  Lambeth,  to  visit  my  ancient  most  honoured  friend,  my 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  very 
kind  offices  he  had  done  me  at  court  during  my  affliction,    lliat 
being  over,  I  told  him,  I  was  going  to  my  Lord  Nottingham,  ta  re- 
quest, that  my  two  false  witnest^es  might  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
undergo  the  justice  of  the  government.     His  grace  encouraged  me 
to  do  so,  and  withal  bid  me  tell  my  Lord  Nottingham,  i^  from  him- 
self, this  story,  which  I  will  set  down,  as  near  as  I  ean  remember,  in 
his  own  words.  Near  six  months  ago,  about  Christmas  last,  says  my 
lord  archbishop,  I  received  a  letter  from  this  Robert  Young  out  of 
Newgate,  to  let  me  know  there  was  a  pernicious  plot  going  on  against 
their  miyesties,  which  was  laid  as  deep  as  hell ;  and  he  had  hnd  the 
good  luck  to  discover  it ;  desiring  roe  speedily  to  acquaiot  the  king 
with  it.    At  first,  the  information  coming  from  such  a  place,  I  took 
little  notice  of  it.    But  he  shortly  wrote  me  other  letters  to  the 
same  purpose ;  and  at  last  sent  me  letters  full  of  treason,  pretended 
to  be  written  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England.    The  hands 
I  did  not  know ;  but  then  I  mought  it  concerned  me,  as  a  privy* 
counsellor,  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  the  whole  matter.  I  did  so. 
The  king  read  over  Young's  letters  to  me,  and  those  treasonable 
ones  tirat  he  had  sent  me ;  and  then  his  maiesty  very  genenmsly 
aaid,  really,  my  lord,  these  papers  may  resemnle  some  of  these  per* 
sons  hands,  but  I  do  not  in  the  least  distrust  them ;  I  am  eoofident 
they  are  innocent,  and  this  is  a  villainy ;  and  therefore  1  will  not 
have  them  disturbed  upon  this  account.    And  so,  said  my  lord 
archbishop,  I  carried  home  my  bundle  of  intellieence  again,  and, 
eealing  the  papers,  laid  them  up  in  my  closet,  wnere  they  still  va^ 
main ;  and  1  pray  tell  my  Lord  Nottingham,  that,  when  their 
majesties  shall  command,  I  am  ready  to  produce  them,  with  the 
very  inscription  I  put  upon  them  at  that  same  time.      Letter*  mid 
PaperM  from  Robert  Youngs  wko  is  a  very  rogue. 

And  here  indeed  I  had  resolved  to  give  the  rogue  over.  But, 
when  I  was  just  concluding,  there  happened  a  new  discovery,  re* 
lating  still  to  my  share  in  this  business  ;  so  very  remarkable,  that 
I  cannot,  without  manifest  injury  to  myself  and  my  reader,  deprive 
him  of  the  knowledge  of  it :  1  mean  Robert  Young's  fresh  attempt 
to  suborn  one  Holland,  in  order  to  revive  the  fatten  credit  (rf"  his 
forged  association.   . 

I  should  be  very  loth,  by  what  I  am  going  to  say,  to  forestal  or 
misreport  the  king's  evidence  against  him.    But  the  reality  of  thia  ; 
gross  subornation  having  been  sworn  to  at  Hicks's  hall,  where  I 
myself  was  an  ear-witness,  as  well  as  many  worthy  gentlemen,  and 

Seat  numbers  of  other  persons,  I  know  not  bow  it  were  po^sibl^ 
f  me  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  if  I  would;  and,  tha  atery  samuch  . 
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Hodudng  til  Aev  the  eitremfl  dibAmm  and  iiaplae^ble  nge  of  the 
iritUui,  nen  be  VM  bmught  to  kit  last  thifb,  I  think  I  havt  grett 
pUintiaq  upon  me  to  nuke  it  put^ick. 

}fow  the^fideiuce,  ia  tiiii  raattor,  esniisting  partly  in  the  dis- 
•tWBwYouaffhiniieirbidTith  Holland,  to  draw  bimia  tobeapcr- 
jored  vitncM  ia  thia  profli^te  caiue;  and  partly  in  the  inatructiooi 
Yo«Bg  fCDt  him  in  wriiipe  to  iwear  by.  I  will  let  down,  ai  near  at  I 
can,  a  very  brief,  but  faiuiful  abitract  of  the  aubatance  of  both ;  it 
Wibg  to  both  that  Hdland  publickly  took  big  oath.  And  to  the 
tnith  of  the  isMriictiDiu,  being  written  in  Young 'i  own  hand,  Mr. 
AanMi   Snith  aUn  iwore  at  the  lame  time,   and  unquettioflably 

riTcd  it,  by  oonporiug  that  paper  with  a  whole  handful  of  lettera 
had  receired  from  Young  himaelf  out  of  Newgate.         ' 

me  oi  Young'*  being  in 
Holland,  a  priaoner  likfi* 
Tdebt. 

d  before  the  lords  of  the 
>  the  mesaenger'a  faouie, 
m  to  be  very  poor,  and 
le  more  likely  tu  erabraee 
liim  in  thia  manner : 
in  there  ia  a  helliah  pkM 
may  have  beard,  of  the 
have  clearly  made  it  out, 
raaken  me,  being  bribed 
d  by  come  great  men  at 
engaged  in  the  deiign. 
the  proof  of  it,  we  ahall 
nd  pounds  (so  the  lying 
f  it.  And  I  think.  Mr. 
your  circumstancea. 
,  replied  Holland,  auch  a 
at  thii  time.    But  what 

ouDg,  to  awear,  that  you 
■aw  the  Ewl  of  Saliflhury,  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  and  the  Bt^p 
af  Rocbeater,  lign  the  aasKiatitHi, 

But,  said  Holland,  how  can  I  make  a  prcAnble  itory  of  it  i  Sce- 
U^  I  never  sav  the  awociatton,  I  know  none  of  the  three  lordi  you 
i|Nak  of,  nor  can  I  imagine  where  to  fix  the  place  or  time  of  aigfu- 
iag  it,  01  any  of  the  other  necetaary  ciroumatancea. 

At  ftr  all  that,  aaid  Young,  I  will  tend  you  inatruotions  by  my 
viftf  of  the  partioubra  you  are  t^  «wear  to.  For,  Mr.  Holland,  I 
WHild  not  have  you  came  hither  yoqroelf  often  to  me.  1  have  here 
ditan  Bpica  npcii  me  i  and  bfaides,  thia  damned  Blackhead,  who 
baa  deaerted  me,  liei  jtut  over  bead,  in  this  same  meiaenger'a  houae, 

Bnt,  u  for  the  aHOciation  ilaelf,  I  will  now  describe  you  tho  csact 
■bape  of  it.  Then,  calbng  fiir  a  pbeet  of  paper,  be  fbld«d  it  into  the 
mtu  fluikioni  only,  aayi  he,  you  qiuat  rcmcmbar  that  theaaao* 
cutiM  it  Kiittra  io  gicnt  tbi<A  piper. 
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N«xt«  be  tcpett^  ta  hiiQ  the  heads  and  principal  niaUer  of  iti 
$h^  sbenied  him  iq  what  order  the  aamea  were  tubtcribed*  Here, 
say^  be,,  is  the  late  Arebbisbc^  of  Canterbury's  hand  upi 
towards  the  right  side :  next  under  that,  the  B»«iM>p  of  Rochester's: 
«ader  bis  the  Lord  Combury's :  .over  against  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
vter's  W  the  left,  is  first  the  £arl  Saksbury  s,  then  still  to  the  left  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough's,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  pointing  to  the  place  of 
jerery  particwtar  name  very  expertly. 

I  also  iffell  remember,  that,  in  the  instructions^  there  was  a  list  of 
«eTerdx>kfaer  names,  that  were  not  in  the  original  foiled  association ; 
which,  no  doubt,  were  put  in,  towards  the  framing  of  morenew 
iake  atsoeialions ;  as,  before  I  intimated,  most  certainly  was  his 
intention,  if  this  had  gained  credit: 

:  Bait.iot  the  persons,  added  Young,  you  must  get  a  view  of  them 
aa  soon  as  you  can.  And  (as  far  as  I  can  reeoikct,  all  that  foU 
kiws  was  in  bis  paper  of  written  instructions)  The  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
^en  in  town,  is  at  his  house  in  the  Strand ;  when  in  the  country, 
at  Hatfidd  in  Hartibrdshive  beyond  Bamet.  The  Earl  of  Marl- 
borougbisso  well  known  about  Whitehall  and  8t  James's,  that  you 
mU  eaaily  find  where  he  dwells.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  is  to  be 
seen  either  at  his  house  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  or  at  Westminster, 

•fli^icre  he  is  dean. 

And  aa  for  the  place,  and  time,  and  company ;  you  must  swear, 
that  yon  saw  these  three  lords,  on  such  a  day  (mentioning  a  par- 
ticular day,  which  I  have  forgot)  come  to  the  Lobster  ide-bouse  in 
Soutbwark  :  that  they  came  in  white  camUet  clokes,  with  cravats 

'  about  their  necks :  that  the  sign  was,  their  inquiring  for  the  Num- 
;ber  TUR££t  that  then  they  were  conducted  up  stairs  into  a  back 
<roem ;  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  you,  and  i^e,  and  Captain 
Lawe  (I  think  also  he  named  one  or  two  moie)  they  signed  the  asso- 
ciation :  then,  delivering  it  to  Captain  lawe,  they  said.  Captain, 
mft  pcay»  mAc  haste  about  to  get  this  pMer  speedily  subacribed 

.%yithe  rest,  iWho,  you  know^  are  conoemed  ;  and  that  then  these 
three  lords  threw  down  their  twelve-pence  a  piece,  and  so  went 

r  their  ways. 
.  I  know  my  reader,  upon  sight  c^  all  this  stmnge  stuff,  c^npt 

^  Ibiliear  smiling :  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  decent  forme  to  make 

v^liin  do,,  so  near  the  end  of  this  tragedy. 

.«*  But  it  is  none  ofmyfatdt:  I  omy,  as  near  «s  lam  able,  rel^ 
the  simple  truth.    Most  certain  it  was  sworn,  that  HoUand  eom- 

.  jnunieated  an  Uiis  to  the  secretary  lof  state:  and,  being  examined 
by  some  lords  of  the  council,  affirmed  it  all  upon  oath  :  and  I  ain 

\  %wt,  that,  upon  oath  a)so,  he  repeated  it  all,  before  the  justices  of 

'--  the  scBsioku,  and  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,:  on  the  day  th^t  the 
bin  of  forgery  and  subornation  of  peijury  was  foundragainst  Bl^* 

.^beadandYooi^.  " 

And  besides,  that,  wbiah  to  me  confivms  the  truth  of  Holland's 

^  t<^niony  beyond  contradi<!tion^.is^  tfaateyery  wordof  the  inatnic- 
tloD*  wai undeniably writtonby  Young's ownhaod $  whicb,hy thi* 
time,  I  hope  my  reader  wiU  take  |n^  to  be  a  competent  judge  of. 
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For,  ftince  I  begun  my  knowledgre  of  him,  on  the  ISth  of  June 
W,  I  have  seen  sorery  many  papers  of  his  oivmhand* writing, 
(I  mean  his  true  hand,  not  hts  false)  that,  now  I  may  ]>resnme  to 
say,  I  think  myself  aa  well  skilled  in  knowing  his  hand,  as  he  is  in 
icounterfeiting  mine. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  see  how  he  eap  possibly  be  excused  from 
ridicnloos  Mly^  as  well  as  shameless  sub<Mmation,  in  this  last  so  very 
•abtk  an  intrigue. 

I  must  therefore,  upon  this  occasion,  crave  his  leave  to  apply  one 
certain  general  observation  to  Robert  Young  in  particular,  that 
there  was  nevw  yet  a  very  great  knave,  but  he  proved,  «ome  time 
tor  other,  as  great  a  fool. 

I  have  now,  in  good  eameat,  done  with  Robert  Youngt  But, 
when  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  been  doing  all  this  while»  I  am  almost 
ont  of  countenance  at  it.  It  vexes  me,  that,  whilst  my  happy  de- 
liverance might  have  suggested  to  me  so  many  better  and  more  use- 
ful thoughts,  bodi  id  regard  to  the  puUick,  and  my  own  private 
part  in  it,  I  should  be  so  kmg  diverted  another  way,  to  follow  diis 
unpious  wretch,  through  one  kingdom  to  another^  from  gaol  to 
gaol,  ftom  pillory  to  pillory. 

Nor  coukl  I  have  submitted  to  so  mean  a  task,  had  not  some  good 
and  g^reat  men  thought  it  necessary,  not  so  much  for  my  own  vindi- 
cation, much  less  for  my  own  revenge,  the  thoughts  ci  which  afe 
hr  below  me  as  a  christian,  and  a  bishop,  as  for  the  security  of 
other  kinoeent  persons :  and  that  this  might  be  some  warning  to 
mj  country,  in  time  to  come,  against  the  like  wicked  forgeries^ 
sobomations,  and  false  plots. 

it  is  indeed  somewhat  strange,  that  when  the  laws  of  Enchmd 
ave  so  watchiVil,  and  jealous  (perhaps  more  than  the  laws  of  any 
other  kingdom)  in  defending  the  hbertiesand  properties  of  the  sub- 
jeot,  from  all  iigustice,  fhaud,  and  oppression;  yet  they  m^y  seem 
not  lo  have  been  equi^  careful,  not  so  much  as  the  laws  of  most  of 
our  ndghbourhug  nations,  in  providing  severely  enough  against  that 
worst  sort  of  peijury^  which  reaches  to  the  taking  away  of  men'g 
lives. 

For  my  part,  I  can  assign  no  other  reason  of  this  defect,  but  the 
•ame  for  wnich  the  Romans  had  for  some  ages  no  laifs  agaUut  par- 
ricides; that  is,  that  the  ancient  simplicity  and  generosity  or  the 
English  nation  did  never  imagine  any  Englishman  coold  posaiUy 
be  guilty  of  sach  diabolical  wickedness,  as  to  turn  accusers  for  tbie 
sake  of  accusing,  and  in  odid  Uood,  by  perjury,  io  destcegr  inno- 
cent men,  to  whom  they  were  utter  strangers,  and  who  had  never 
in  the  least  pravoked  them. 

I  am  indined  to  believe,  that  this  was  the  cause  why  onr  country 
|ias  been  hitheno  defieient  in  law*  of  this  kind,  at  least  since  the 
conquest 

But  if  we  consider  the  different  degrees  of  the  oflftoieesf  themidf es, 
how  can  it  posably  bt  thooffht  a  crime  of  the  same  magnitude,  to 
swear  n  man  iakety  out  of  a  part  (a  small  piut  perhaps)  of  l^ift 
goods  aa4  ettAtOf  u  to  swear  him  labdy  out  6f  tiii  lifie>  bis  honour. 
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his  veiry  name,  tis  WeM  as  his  wiiole  estate)  ai  In  the  cfMe  of  high 
treaion  ?  Yet,  bv  all  oor  laws  notr  ^  lleiiig,  if  I  tin  hot  miAtlr- 
fbnned,  the  penalties  of  dieae  greatest  of  Mjuries  i^^  nM  tnn<A 
heavier  than  those  wfaieh  are  iiUKcted  for  the  least. 

And  what  temptation  most  this  be  to  forswewer^,  Uk  matters  6t 
state  especially,  when  the  reward  is  like  tti  he  eodskkmMey  if 
they  carry  their  point  so  far  as  to  have  their  ftfse  plots  Mieved  to 
be  real ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  penalties  catttKM  by  HW  b^ 
very  gticfoas,  AoM  they  be  4etcet«lof  slStiiaito  l»  pW  niaafc 
impodently  false  ?  EqieciallT  eonsideritiff,  that  Stick  M^dioiis  p&f^ 
sons,  knowing  they  are  mfe-mmk  eatraerdtnary jnftiiAiiuit,  jMti* 
cularly  firom  punishment  by  death,  have  nsuidly  M  gteit  dreai 
of  the  shatne,  or  pain  of  the  ordrnart  ones,  inch  as  pfiloHtig  tod 
the  Vke ;  as  haviitg,  perhaps,  beeti  often  inured  to  th^tt  hffyrt. 

Toprove  what  I  say,  Ineeddledge  no  other etiUMple  bbt  Ibis  of 
Robert  Voang.  My  teadcfr  imds  he  has  sMod  in  the  pHtofy  mott 
than  ofnoe  for  several  petty  forgeries :  petty  I  call  theiftr  0M(y  hi 
Comparison  to  this.  And  what  a  mighty  lnisihes#  #er4  ii  *•#>  if 
A>r  contriving  the  find  rniil  of  ao  many  ^iHless  pe^sontf,  aAd  thel^ 
posterity,  by  the  basest  means,  Robert  Toufig  sboiM  be  tuyjndgetf 
6nce  more  to  stand  in  the  piBory  ? 

Or  what  would  it  hare  availed  me,  or  my  family,  ki  tfala  #mM 
at  least,  should  I  have  died,  as  guilty  of  treason,  by  thte  vliai#s 
false  testimony,  if  aftertrards,  upon  the  detection  of  his  petjtitf 
(as  I  am  persuaded  God  would  not  have  SQ^Rcml  so  lerM  i  tfH*  . 
lalny  to  prosper,  or  remain  long  undiscovered)  I  s*yy  whi^  fiWi 
comfort  or  compensation  had  it  been  to  my  fiimily,  indm'  fMerfd% 
tf,  after  my  unjust  execution,  they  had  hettrd  that  the  iHidted  Au- 
thor of  it  had  stood  om;e  mote  in  ttie  pSkMy,  Midi  peHMp^  km 
the  tip  of  his  ear? 

Whereibre  may  it  not  well  become  the  prudence  itfoef  krw^iveta, 
ttpon  occasiofn  of  so  notoHous  to  hiataace,  fogfetbop  with  smM 
others  within  oilr  memories,  to  r^iew,  once  for  dl^  the  hwpxHm  : 
in  force  against  ktgerj  and  peijury  ?  And  then  to  adjust  thedhtfi&cf  ^ 
punishments  a  littk  more  proportionably  to  the  diflfecent  giiil^ 
and  the  several  degrees  of  these  cfim^}  rot  the  futttfe,  I  me*i :  . 
God  forbid  I  should  propose,  thM  any  su^  law  sfacMld  haver  a  re*  1 
trospect,  even  upon  Blackhead  or  Young ! 

But  I  presume  to  urbre  this  A€  t^s^r,  at  thia  tkne^  baeiase  ^ 
the  common  saymg,  '  that  ill  mrimfiert  m^e  go6d  imif  thit  li^  . 
as  I  understand  the  provetbr  they  ttiiAet  (he  maklwg  of  An^m  W 
be  necelsAry.  Atvd,  if  this  be  time,  perhaps  the#e  #ai^  «ever  yei 
any  one  aee,  since  the  Englidi  were  a  nMM,  ^han  dw  ill  iMnMeftt 
of  false  mtnesses.  their  frequent  subomMonS',  peijurte^j.^iii  Ar>  . : 

£rieshavem(NredeMfrv^tobiftrestrahkedbyB0m^tS^t>^  n«irlav^ 
in  this  very  ago,  wherein  we  live. 

I  could  beaitny  \tish  Ai  gteat  a  benelk  mlghf  titettyt  KHlie  p«b« 

lick^  by  the  happy  disedvery  6(  this  inhuman  design,  M  as  t* 

deter  ill  meAfr6mattemp(^  any  more  siNAr;  theft  IshdM  tMilt 

my^rnn  troiibles  mdM  tfaift  enough  tecMaptftieA  I  ANMOdiiMI  -r 
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Njjoiee  itt  tiw  eKtriiM  p^l,  to  vMdn  I  mpM  mu  ihcMbgr  ex« 
poied. 

.  Hm,  howflfcr  that  ftaall  hap|^»  I  am  tare  tbert  i»  anothar  me 
of  this  •igDal  ptondenee^  wbicb,  by  God's  graee«  it  is  ui  mf  etna 
power  to  aMike#  aad,  if  1  do  not,  I  ongbt  to  be  esleeoied  a*  the 
most  ancraleiHlof  ncn  to  the  hea?  only  goodliest;  that  it,  if  I  do 
not  rentfer  It  the  dncf  bosinest  of  my  wtM>le  Mfe  to  ratum  mm6 
sttitabk  thanks  lo  Hettreii  for  it. 

I  hope  1  may  say,  wtthaut  vanityy  that,  peihaps,  it  is  hard  td 
floect,  in  some  wMe  ages,  wiA*4natty  exaolplBs^  wbereiftr  the  4i* 
▼ipie  fiiroiir  hat  anat^cbta  anv  prif ate  pectfOB  out  of  sdoh  tmwiiient 
danger^  with  a  more  risible  hand,  thatt  it  haa  done  tat  out  of 
this. 

Why  may  I  not  be  allowed^  in  all  hnmiUty,  to  say  ihm  mm^M 
MBOoit  issa  manifost,  that  the  destraetioBr  or  pi^esevfatia^ef  me 
and  mina^  did  depend  i^k»  the  cfetk  of  the  cdaoeilV  tiimiBf  to 
the  right^und,  o#  to  the  left,  when  he  entered  to  search  my  house 
atBiomkv.   '• 

By  God  8  mercy  and  direction,  he  tamed  to  the  left ;  tiiait  eac* 
amined  all  pkem  so  ottrioiisly,  as  to  pass  by  n^  corner  anobserved, 
yet  be  found  nothing  on  that  side  worthy  the  obsurrattoa  of  one 
that  came  on  such  an  errand. 

Whereas^  had  he  chanced  to  tnm,  chanced  do  I  say?  I  cannot 
believe,  that  any  thing  fell  out  by  chance,  in  this  whole  busiaeit;. 
but,  had  Godperanittafi  him  to  turn  on  the  rigbl-han4  the  first 
INKNtt  he  had  entered  waa  that  very  pariour,  wherein  was  deposited 
the  falal  instrument  of  my  death ;  nor  couM  he  hanre  misaad  it^ 
but  must  have  immediately  lighted  upon  it^  ooasidering  the  punc- 
tual inatiucCioos,  he  bad  recclvad,  to  seardi  all  the  ehimmes^.  and 
the  flower-pots  in  them. 

And*  hsA  he  once  found  it,  the  writina  itsd^  to  nearly  rete»-» 
blhig  mr  own  hand^  and  takoi  in  my  dweUing'house,  had  toon 
over wh Aned  rte  .with  supposed  guilt,  without  any  farther  need  of 
BlacUiendVor  Young's  amstanee. 

For,  in  so  great  a  surprize,  a  consciousness  of  my  own  iano' 
cency^  whom  nad  I  toaeouse^  or  suspect,  but  only  Mr.  Dyve  and 
Mr.  Knight  diemselves,  for  having  put  the  association  into  the 
same  flower-pot^  whence  I  had  seen  them  take  it  out?  And  thisy 
indeed,  had  t>een  another  aggravation  of  my  misfortune,  that  I 
should  have  been  forced  to  impute  sovile  a  treachery  to  persons  as 
innocent  in  this,  as  I  myself  was  in  the  assooiation. 

Moreofer>  let  my  readier  but  fecdlect  the  particular  time,  when 
aAthb  happenad>  and  I  need  mentioai  no  o^er  prooi;  or  cir^ 
cumttance  ii  the  marv^oos  grcutnesa  of  my  danger  and  escape. 

It  traa  in.  the  beginsdng  of  Miy  hM,  a  tine  whcA^  pemsfi^ 
there  was  as  great  a  ooAsiemetion,  both  in  town  and  country,  as 
wu  ever  known  in  England;  tita  English  fleet  was  scarce  yet  out  of 
the  river ;  the  Dutch,  for  the  most  part,  at  home ;  the  French  iik 
th^  mouth  of  the  channel,  and  only  Kept  back  by  contrary  winds  | 
a  tenitde  invasion  hourly  exited  from  France ;  the  army  beyondi 
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sea,  that  ihould  have  defended  us ;  a  real  plot  and  eonfederacy  by 
many  whispered  about,  by  the  common  people  believed ;  many 
)>ersons  of  gteat  quality  imprisoned  upon  that  suspicion ;  all  men's 
minds  prepared  to  hear  of  some  sudden  rising,  or  discovery. 

In  such  a  critical  time  of  publick  terror  and  distraction,  hoir 
very  little  evidence  would  have  sufficed  to  ruin  any  man,  that  had 
been  accused  With  the  lea^t  probability  of  truth  ?  and  how,  then» 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  have  stood  the  torrent  of  common 
fame  and  passion  against  so  great  a  notorietv  of  fact,  had  that 
papi^  of  a  pretended  association  been  really  foond  in  my  house  ? 
What  tumult  and  rage  had  been  on  all  sides  of  me,  upon  audi  a 
discovery  t  how  fitly  &dsuch  a  story  served  to  inflame  the  ge- 
nerality of  men  against  me!  how  lone  a  time  must  it  have  been, 
before  the  still  voice  of  innocency  could  be  heard  I 

Would  it  not  have  been  said,  '  can  he  deny  it  to  be  his  own» 
*  hand  ?  are  not  the  hands  of  the  rest  well  known }  was  it  not 
'  found  in  his  house  ?  in  so  secret  a  place  there^  who  could  havr 
^  laid  it  there,  but  himself?'  this,  certainly,  had  been  the  univer- 
sal clamour, 

.  But,  above  all,  what  a  mischievous  advantage  had  this  given,  to 
the  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  to  insult  and  triumph  over 
it,  on  my  account !  and  that,  in  truth,  had  more  sensibly  and 
deeply  wounded  me,  than  any  thing  else,  which  could  have  be- 
fallen myself. 

But  God  prevented  all  this,  by  covering,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
hand-writing  against  me  in  my  chimney,  u  long  as  the  finding  of 
it  there  might  have  been  to  my  destruction  ;  and  then,  by  suffer- 
ine  my  accusers  to  fetch  it  thence,  and  produce  it  in  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  way,  as  could  onlv  tend  to  their  own  confusion. 

To  God,  therefore,  my  only  deliverer,  be  the  praise  :  and,  as  I 
doubt  not,  but  all  good  and  innocent  men,  for  the  common  sake 
of  innocency  vindicated,  will  receive  thb  account  of  my  deK^ 
verance  with  kindness  and  good-will,  so  I  do  most  solemnly  oblige 
myself,  and  all  mine,  to  keep  the  grrateful  remembrance  of  it  per-^ 
petoalttid  sacred. 

CSSSHBBBBflBMenBBBBHP 
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LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND*^ 

CONCEaNING 

A  FRENCH  INVASION, 

To  rsiloie  the  lata  King  Jamtt  to  bis  Throoe  r  and  what  may  be  a»psctad  liniaa 

bim,  sboaU  b«  b«  luceestiul  ia  it 

UmJm  X  PHnUd,  mmimrttohe  mldby  BAVDAi.TATioa,  mttt  jUtm-Conm^  1 698. 
QUABTO,    CONTAINING  TBIRTT-TWO  PAGBS» 

sia,  ^ 

N  your  last  you  seem  much  concerned  about  the  French  inva<- 
sion    and  desirous  to  know  what  I  think  may  probably  be  ex- 

*  Vide  tbe  SSlft  Article  in  Uie  Calalogiie  of  Pampbleto  in  the  Harleiaa  libimry. 
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fteotcdfton-dife  liUJuDKiiSbouldbe  provf;sa»i«o«a*fi]),  uton- 
-corcr  bia  tlHDiMK  undwut  EogUsb  Bwbject^  are  bnuud  ia  aoa- 
■««acftl«d«i,  diouldbe.lAodm  EnglAndv^i^  demand  bii.iiigbt^ 
Thelul  »A  uatenslqucstioo.  hi^  lw{tp<)«rhRw,ygg  cmne  to 
«k  tW'SMi  M  iC  it  (wuld  be  an;.<)UMtion,  wiliat  tb«  la\fi.  VJng  will 
d«t  if'be  w«K  wMloKd  by  poror  to  tiii  erawp ?  for  J  tbinV,itpwt 
^doubtt  dMtbemriUdD^aliedid  befocci  on^,.  iq.  a^l.protMbitit;, 
•  gfRBtdnl  .Wiva:  .and  ;au  lemember  how  that  wsi;  for  trbi- 
tnry powerand  popoiy'ue  of  too  ne^t  c^aQeniinent,  .And  bftve 
'kft.iADfiigbtliiluiiiipHMioa'behindtbMi,  to  bQwspoa  bi^t; 
■Jidthu  will  go  *  giMt  w»/  toward*  *a  4n»ver  to  your  wcond 
qsestion, ~ual*w  you  tbwk  weare  bquadto  take  Kii>^  Juoe»,  aod 
a-pRKh gomsHncBt,  and  a  Ficncb  pii^)aE¥  with  bim;  which  I 
•h«ll  not  euily  be  pmwaded  to;  «M,  I  wUevt,  ib/tn  «k  apt 


l^int,  at  for  the  firat,  there  ar^  too  many  ansvera  to  be  eiven  to 
it,  to  hipder  if.  fto_m.  beiiw  the  l«a»t  probable  pwind  of  hope; 
Iboagh  b(^  iUal  if  tinhtUTtdnHnen,  %a  Tary uDoertain,  e«pe- 
^aUy  when  we  gucRs  only  at  the  inclioationa  oT  princet,  that 
liveii,   and  fqptJipvA,,  f  od  "b^i^ti^i  andreligiQo.  ,arenottobe  veit- 

-  'But,  ^  t»  kt  tbat^paai, .  pray  ui|uid«r  wbat  the  trvfi  inpoct  af  Ibia 
argumcDt  is ;  for  it  amouota  to  tfeiti  ih«t  all  men  will  learn  by  ex- 
pOTtcncet  tbatnan.willnQtr«iitiijne'iQ|id>i»cllliag»aaapoadtiaie, 
which  have  pnwad  fiUal  to  ^m  OBoe ;  tliat.  piinces  will  certainly 
(or  Viet  mittx  diiUke  mch  nnmiwh  and  oieaiurea,  as  bare  alieady 
ahaken  their  thfones,  and  made  tbeir  crowns  fall  from  tbeirbead*.' 
Nvw  we  may  flatter  ourselves  with  lUdi  hopes  as  tbescj  which 
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mny,  upon  some  account,  be  ctlkd  reasonable  hopes,  becaus^ 
there  is  great  reason  it  should  be  so ;  but  yet  they  so  often  fail 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  rely  upon  them.  The  repentance  of  dy- 
ing sinners,  and  of  undone  prodigals,  who  return  to  their  old  sins 
again,  if  they  recover  their  health,  or  find  new  treasures  to  waste, 
confutes  such  expectations.  Sufferings  rarely  cure  a  Tehement 
love  and  fond  passion  for  any  thing,  which  is  the  case  of  old  ha- 
bitual sinners ;  and  no  man  can  he  fonder  of  any  vice,  than  some 
princes  are  of  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power. 

And,  when  this  is  joined  with  a  roolved  and  inflexible  temper, 
which  scorns  to  yield,  and  had  rather  be  undone  a  thousand  timeSy 
than  own,  retract,  or  amend  a  fault:  such  misfortunes  do  but 
whet  revenge,  and  make  them  swell,  as  a  river  does  when  its  cur- 
rent is  stopped,  which  flows  with  a  more  rapid  and  foaming 
stream,  when  it  has  once  forced  its  way. 

Especially  when  superstition  is  the  prevailing  ingredient,  which 
fires  the  spirits,  and  raises  imaginary  scenes  of  glory  out  of  the 
loss  of  crowns  and  kingdoms:  and  what  will  such  a  prince,  if  he 
ever  recover  his  throne  and  power,  forfeit  the  glory  of  losing  his 
kingdoms  again,  by  deserting  the  cause  for  which  he  lost  them 
before?  No  man  can  certaiiily  tell,  how  superstition  will  ^ct,  nor 
how  it  will  reason ;  especially,  when  the  consciences  of  princes 
are. under  such  directors,  as  will  venture  their  crowns  for  them  over 
and  over,  to  carry  on  their  own'  designs,  and  know  how  to  expound 
providence  to  flatter  superstition.  And  then  the  recovery  of  his 
throne  may  be  made  a  better  argument,  and  a  stronger  oUijiration 
to  Revive  and  prosecute  his  old  designs,  than  the  fear  of  losing  it 
agam  can  be  to  make  him  desist. 

And,  to  make  this  yet  more  demonstrative,  with  reference  to  the 
late  king,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  this  is  not  the  first  trial  he  has 
had,  and  that  this  consideration  has  done  him  no  good. 

He  saw  before  what  his  father  King  Charles  the  First  suffered, 
only  for.  some  attempts  towards  arbitrary  power,  and  for  mere 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  his  favouring  popery.  He  lost  his  king- 
doms and  hisiife,  and  his  sons  suffered  a  long  and  hard  exile. 
Charles  the  second,  indeed,  took  warning  by  this,  and,  though  pos- 
sibly he  might  be  big  with  the  same  designs,  yet  would  he  not  ven- 
ture too  fair,  nor  discover  himself  too  openly,  for  fear  of  travelling 
again,  as  he  used  to  speak.  But  King  James  had  not  patience  to 
conceal  his  inclinations,  till  he  came  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  had 
like  to  have  cost  him  his  crown  before  he  had  it ;  and,  yet,  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  caution  him  against  those  violent  methods  he  after- 
wards used  to  advance  popery,  which  were  so  seasonably  defeated 
by  the  happy  arrival  of  our  present  sovereign,  whom  God  long 
preserve :  and  those  who  are  so  desirous  to  try  him  again  in  Eng- 
land, as  they  have  lately  done  in  Ireland,  to  their  full  satisfiic- 
^on,  if  they  could  try  only  for  themselves,  should  have  my  free 
consent  to  make  the  experiment 

.  Hav^  not  the  poor  Irish  protestants  made  it  to  their  coftt,  even 
since  this  very  revolution,  from  whencci  and  finom  the  wisdom  he 
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'ttiust  needs  ha?e  learned  by  it,  this  miraculous  change  in  him'is 
DOW  expected  ?  and  did  they  find  any  such  change  in  him,  unless 
for  the  worse  ?  And  yet,  if  ever,  then  he  was  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour, when  he  wanted  their  assistance  to  secure  his  possession 
of  that  kingdom,  and  to  recover  his  other  dominions,  and  when, 
in  reason,  it  might  have  been  expected,  that,  whatever  resent- 
ments he  had,  he  w6u)d  have  thought  it  his  interest  to  have  treated 
protestants  with  g^reater  tenderness  and  respect.  But,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  own  affairs  could  not  obtain  this  from  him,  what  must 
protestants  expect,  if  he  return  with  power  ?  And,  though  some 
protestants  here  in  England  seem  not  to  be  all  affected  with  this 
expernnent,  yet  it  hath  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  pro- 
testants in  Ireland,  that  they  are  for  ever  cured  of  their  fondness, 
and  have  not  the  least  curiosity  left  to  make  any  further  trials. 

It  is  pretended,  indeed,  in  excuse  of  this,  that  he  was  then  under 
the  government  of  French  ministers  and  counsels,  and  under  the 
power  of  Irish  priests  and  papists,  and  so  was  not  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations :  I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  good  ar- 
gument to  prove,  that  he  had  better  inclinations.  But  however* 
what  comfort  is  this  to  protestants,  that  he  has  better  inclinations, 
bat  is  not  his  own  master  ?  For,  if  be  must  never  shew  any  kind- 
ness to  protestants,  it  is  no  matter  what  his  inclinations  are :  and 
can  any  man  imagine,  that,  if  the  French  king,  by  force  and 
power,  place  him  on  the  throne,  he  will  be  less  under  his  govern- 
ment than  he  was  in  If^lstfid?  The  French  king,  among  many  other 
wise  maxims,  has  this,  I  am  sure,  for  one,  never  to  make  a  king, 
without  makinig  him  his  own  vassal ;  and  the  power,  that  can  make 
a  king,  can  ma^e  him  his  slave :  so  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  en* 
quire  .what  king  James  will  do ;  but  what  king  Lewis  will  do,  if 
nng  James  returns  ? 

&condly,  as  for  the  great  merits  of  the  non -swearing  clergy 
and  laity,  I  greatly  suspect,  that  neither  the  late  king  James,  nor 
king  Lewis,  wiQ  think  them  so  great  as  they  themselves  do.  Their 
merit  must  consist  either  in  their  principles,  or  in  their  practices* 
And  we  will  briefly  consider  both : 

Their  meritorious  principle  is  this,  that  the  rights  of  princes,  es- 
pecially of  hereditary  princes,  to  their  thrones,  are  so  sacred  and 
Inviolable,  that,  as  they  cannot  forfeit  them  to  their  own  subjects  by 
any  roale-administration,  so  neither  can  they,  by  any  provocations, 
or  by  any  success  of  war,  forfeit  them  to  any  other  princes :  that, 
while  such  a  prince,  or  any  legal  heir  is  living,  no  other  prince 
can  have  any  right  to  his  throne,  nor  must  his  subjects  own  and 
siibmit  to  any  other  prince,  as  their  sovereign  Lord. 

Now,  as  much. as  this  principle  seems  to  flatter  princes,  and  to 
make  their  thrones  eternal,  I  am  apt  to  suspect,  that  no  prince, 
who  considers  the  just^consequence  of  things,  can  think  it  so  very 
neritarioos ;  for  it  is  a  very  dangerous  principle  to  weak  and  un- 
fortunate pnnoes^  and, an  intolerable  restraint  upon  the  aspiring 
uid  ambitions^  It  ia  dangerous  to  the  unfortunate,  because  it  lays 
a  oecesiity  upon  the  conqueror  to  take  away  his  lifcj  if  he  can^  as 
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well  as  his  throne,  since  he  cannot  lose  his  throne  without  losing 
his  life,  though  most  princes  would  rather  chuse  to  have*  them 
parted,  than  lose  hoth  together:  and  how  do  they  t^ink  king 
Lewis  will  like  this  principle,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  hit  glory, 
and  preaches  restitution  to  him  of  all  those  dominions,  whose  legal 
heirs  are  living ;  which  teaches  the  subjects  of  other  princes  to 
deny  him  fealty  and  obedience,  and  to  conspire  with  their  legal 
princes  against  him  ?  I  doubt  not  but  he  likes  the  principle  as 
little  as  he  would  like  the  practice,  and  that  our  non-swearers 
would  quickly  understand,  were  they  the  subjects  of  his  new  con- 
quests, wfaicn  God  grant  England  may  never  be; 

Indeed,  how  great  a  compliment  soever  this  principle  may  be 
thought  to  princes,  it  can  have  no  merit,  because  though  it  may  in 
some  junctures  dothemhurt,  itneverdid,andnevercandothemany 
service.  It  never  yet  hindered  a  revolution,  and  never  can  niake 
one ;  and  the  reason  is  plain,  because  no  princes,  and  very  fnlr 
subjects,  do  believe  it  and  practise  upon  it.  If  a  prince  have  a  juat 
cause  of  war  agatngit  ^another  prince,  he  makes  no  fcniple,  if  he 
conquers,  to  take  his  crown ;  and  the  subjects  of  such  a  conquer- 
ed prince  make  no  scruple  of  consdence  to  itabmit  to  the  conqtie- 
ror ;  tliough  sometimes  a  penonsfl  kindness  for  a  just  and  indvlgient 
prince,  aim  ^  concernment  for  their  oWn  liberties  and  fortunes, 
may  make  them  uneasy  under  it,  and  glad  of  tbe  first  opportunity 
to  do  themselves  and  their  prince  right. 

Tlie  truth  is,  princes  have  no  reason  to  like  this  principle ;  ficNr, 
were  it  true,  they  could  have  ho  remedies  aj^intt  tbe  ii^riea  of 
neighbour  princes;  thiey  might,  indeed,  'fight  and  conquer,  bot 
Ae^  had  better  let  it  alone,  and  ifthey  tmist  not  lake  tbs  throae^ 
Which  their  swofdiias  won ;  ibr  it  is  only  the  fear  of  donqnett, 
and  losing  their  crowns  when  they  are  conquered,  that  can  keep 
jprinces  in  awe,  and  bring  them  to  just  and  equal  terms^  and  if  no 

trince  tnust  lose  his  crown,  because  no  prince  must  take  it,  it  trill 
e  impossible  to  beat  an  injurious  and  obstinate  princfe  into  good 
terms;  and,  I  believe,  princes  will  as  sOon  be  persuaded,  that  it 
h  as  unlawftil  to  make  war,  as  that  it  is  unlawful  to  seise  a  cotf* 
quered  crown,  and  will  think  one  as  meritorious  a  principle  as  the 
other. 

And  it  is  certain,  subjects  have  less  reaion  to  like  thia  principle, 
because  it  makes  them  sacrifices,  even  to  the  misfortunes  of  their 
prince.  A  prince,  when  he  is  conquered,  or  sees  that  he  must  be 
conquiered,  may  escape  by  flight,  bot  a  whole  nation  cannot  ran 
away;  and,  if  tney  could,  have  no  reason  to  leave  their  country  and 
their  fortunes  behind  them  ;  and  yet,  according  to  this  principle, 
they  must  not  submit,  nor  swear  alli^iJiance  to  the  conqueror, 
while  tbe  prince  who  has  forsaken  them  lives,  though  they  cannot 
secure  their  lives  and  fortunes  without  it.  But  nature  and  common 
aerise  is  too  powerful  for  the  sophistry  of  such  principles,  and 
those,  who  cannot  reason,  can  feel  what  they  are  to  do  in  such 
cases.  The  loyalest  subjects,  when  no  personal  obligations,  or 
secret  iiiteitsts  determine  them  otherwise^  will  save  tfaemiefarea  by 
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airibmission,  when  tbey  cmniiot  defend  their  pnnce  by  their  anna; 
and  do  not  think  they  do  ill  in  it ;  and  1  suppose  princes  do  not 
think  so  neither,  because  they  expect  the  same  from  the  subjtrcU 
of  other  princes,  in  the  like  circumstances ;  and  such  an  universal 
consent,  both  of  princes  and  subjects,  when  there  is  no  law  of  God 
or  nature  against  it,  makes  it  a  standing  law  in  all  revolution^ 
which  both  princes  and  subjects  must  submit  to«  So  that  this 
principle,  were  it  never  so  true,  can  do  no  service,  and  therefore 
can  have  no  merit  in  this  world,  because  there  are  so  few  that  be- 
lieve it,  that  they  are  not  hands  enough,  either  to  keep  a  prince 
on  his  throne,  or  to  restore  him  to  it  All  our  non-swearers  could 
not  hinder  the  late  revolution,  nor  can  they  make  another :  they 
are  enough  to  make  a  noise,  especially  if  the  loud  and  zealous  la- 
dies of  that  side  be  reckoned  in  ;  but  other  hands  and  other  pre- 
tences must  do  their  work,  if  ever  they  hope  to  see  it  done;  and 
then  no  thanks  to  their  principles  for  it.  Whatever  reward  their* 
future  services  may  deserve,  princes  themselves  will  not  think, 
that  their  principles  deserve  any. 

Let  us  then  now  consider  the  merit  of  their  actions,  and  what 
opinion  the  late  king  is  like  to  have  of  that,  if  he  should  return.  ^ 

I  sumKMe  Uiey  will  be  contented  he  should  forget  their  merits 
towards  him,  while  he  was  on  the  throne,  especially  about  reading 
his  dedaraUon  ;  as  likewise  their  Tower  and  their  Westminster- 
hall  merits  ;  which  were  indeed  great,  and  did  deserve,  and  would 
have  had  a  better  reward  from  a  better  hand,  had  they  not  ren- 
dered  themselves  incapable  of  it.  But,  sure,  they  do  not  expect 
the  late  king  should  reward  them  for  such  services.  He  knew,  that 
this  raised  that  general  discontent,  which  occasioned  that  ge- 
neral revolt,  which  cost  him  three  crowns.  And,  if  all  their 
merits  can  expiate  this  guilt,  they  come  off  well ;  and  they 
bad  need  be  very  extraordinary  merits,  which  have  first  so 
great  a  guilt  to  expiate,  before  they  can  pretend  to  ni«r>^ 
Could  their  non-swearing  restore  him  to  his  throne  again,  it  would 
but  just  undo  what  they  had  done,  which  is  no  more  than  their 
duty,  and  therefore  cannot  merit,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  pardon, 
tbowh  it  may  make  them  capable  of  it,  if  thev  fall  into  mercinil 
han£.  But  still  there  are  i&ir  years  exile,  and  the  loss  of  t^rec 
crowns,  and  the  expence  of  sc  much  blood  and  treasure ;  the  dis- 
honour of  so  many  oeleats,  and  the  ruin  of  Ireland  to  be  aocounted 
ibr :  and  how  can  they  make  restitution  for  all  this  ?  which  yet  they 
must  do,  before  they  can  lay  claim  to  merit. 

Let  an  this  ften  be  forgot,  for  it  is  their  interest  it  should ;  but 
fihtv  are  very  sanguine  men,  if  they  hope  it  will :  whence,  then, 
will  they  date  their  merits  > 

When  it  was  certainly  known,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now 
oqr  gracious  sovereign,  was  ready  to  land,  they  seemed  as  weU 
pleased  with  it,  as  other  men,  and  refused,  when  they  were  pressed 
to  it  by  ihe  late  king,  to  declare  their  abhorrence  of  it;  but,  instead 
of  that,  took  upon  them  to  give  him  advice,  and  to  publish  it  when 
they  had  done  2  in  which  advice  they  recommended  abnost  every 
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particular  of  the  prince's  declaration,  complained  of  the  aame 
abuses,  and  advised  the  calling  of  a  parliament  to  redress  them ; 
as  if  the  prince's  declaration  and  their  advice  had  been  drawn  by 
the  same  pen,  and  the  advice  had  been  published  on  purpose  to 
second  the  declaration.  This,  I  suppose,  they  will  not  reckon 
among  their  merits  neither ;  and,  if  they  can  excuse  what  was  so 
hastily  done  at  Guildhall,  before  the  late  king  was  gone  out  of  the 
land,  they  may  very  well  be  contented  no  more  should  be  said  of 
that. 

The  only  merit,  then,  they  have  to  pretend,  is  their  refusing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  and  forfeit- 
ing their  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military  preferments  for  it :  but 
what  is  this  to  the  late  king  ?  is  this  done  out  of  kindness  to  him,  or 
his  government  ?  Would  they  not  have  been  contented  to  have 
lived  peaceably  and  quietly,  as  they  themselves  professed,  could 
they  have  kept  their  preferments,  and  have  been  excused  from  the 
new  oaths?  And  how  do  they  merit  of  him,  by  refusing  the  oaths 
with  the  loss  of  their  preferments,  if  they  did  it  not  for  his  sake, 
but  for  another  and  better  reason,  for  fear  of  being  damned  ?  God 
may  reward  this,  but  King  James  is  not  beholden  to  them.    Will 
they  be  better  subjects  hereafter?  will  they  read  his  declaration, 
when  he  returns  ?  will  they  make  his  will  their  law?  will  they  sub« 
mit  to  his  next  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  give  up  their  col- 
leges and  churches  to  priests  and  Jesuits?  will  they  be  content  to 
take  him  the  very  same  man  that  he  went  away,  and  to  serve  him 
in  his  own  way  ?  will  they  no  more  fill  the  nation  with  the  noiae 
and  fears  of  popery   and  arbitrary  power?    will  they  turn  pa- 
pists  themselves?  or  stand  by  patiently,  and  give  leave  to  hia 
priests  to^pervert  protestants  as  fast  as  they  can  ?  will  they  pro- 
mise to  demean  themselves  with  more  respect  towards  the  king's 
religion,  and  to  <  leave  off  their  old   sauciness  of  printing  and 
preaching  against  popery  ?  This,  indeed,  would  bid  mir  for  merit ; 
but,  if  they  oppose  his  methods  of  government,  and  his  glorious 
designs,  as  much  as  they  do  King  William's  right ;  if  it  be  only  a 
title  they  boggle  at,  if  this  be  all  that  makes  them  uneasy  at  the 
change,  their  not  swearing  does  him  no  service:  he  could  have 
kept  his  kingdoms  upon  these  terms  before,  but  he  scorned  it ;  and 
so  he  will  those,  who,  to  save  their  consciences,  or  their  honours, 
and  to  recover  their  preferments,  would  have  him  upon  these  terms 
again. 

As  much  as  some  men  glory  in  their  steadiness  to  principles 
(which  is  certainly  a  very  honourable  thing,  and  an  excellent  de- 
gree of  virtue,  when  the  principles  are. plain  and  certain)  yet  few 
princes  (to  be  sure,  not  the  late  king)  like  such  a  steadmess  to 
principles,  as  opposes  their  designs;  a  stubborn,  inflexible  con- 
science is  a  very  unruly  thing,  and  kings  do  not  like  such  subjects; 
as  dare  oppose  a  king  upon  the  throne,  whatever  the  canie  be  :  so 
that,  I  suspect,  their  very  boldness  and  resolution,  in  opposing 
fheir  present  majesties^  upon  a  merepointof  law,  will  be  thoughl 
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fio  Tirtue  fit  to  be  rewarded  by  a  prioce»  who  would  make  his  wQl 
•u|>erior  to  all  laws. 

And,  if  the  merit  of  the  non-swearers  is  likely  to  vanish  into 
nothing,  especially  when  there  is  no  occasion  any  longer  to  court 
and  flatter  them,  and  priests  and  Jesuits  have  free  liberty  to  coin- 
ment  on  their  merits^  what  merit  will  those  men  have  to  plead,  who 
were  forward  and  zealous  in  the  revolution,  have  sworn  allegiance 
to  their  present  majesties,  have  served  them  in  their  armies  and 
navies,  at  home  and  abroad?  There  is  no  doubt,  but  they  shall 
have  fair  promises  and  good  words  at  present,  and  shall  be  remem* 
hered  hereafter,  when  there  is  occasion. 

'   But,  suppose  the  merits  of  the  non-sweanng,  or  for-swearin? 
clergy  and  laity,  who  will  help  forwards  another  revolution,  should 
be  acknowledged  to  be  very  great,  what  probability  is  there,  that 
the  church  of  England  should  fare  ever  the  better  for  it,  when  po- 
pery and  arbitrary  power  stand  in  the  way  ?  Past  experience  gives 
no  great  eacouragrement  to  hope  this.    King  Lewis  was  as  much 
obliged  to  his  protestant  subjects  of  France,  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
king  to  be ;  for  they  set  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  and,  how  he 
has  rewarded  them,  all  the  world  rings  of  it.    The  late  king  was 
not  much  less  beholden  to  the  church  of  England,  when  they  so 
vigorously  opposed  the  bill  of  exclusion ;  and,  how  he  also  re- 
warded them,  we  all  lately  saw  and  felt :  and  shall  protestants, 
after  this,  think  of  obliging  such  princes  by  their  merits?  They 
understand  better,  that  merit  is  no  protestant  doctrine,  and  that 
there  can  be  none  out  of  the  church  of  Rome :  and  whv  should  ahy 
body  expect  that  which  cannot  be?  Nay,  should  the  late  king  re- 
turn agrain,  and  be  as  much  at  the  devotion  of  his  non-swearing 
friends,  as  they  promise  themselves  he, will  be,  I  very  much  doubt 
what  the  church  of  England  will  gain  by  this.    If  we  may  guess  at 
the  spirit  of  the  party  by  the  bitter  zeal  which  inspires  all  their 
writings,  I  can  expect  nothing  from  them,  but  as  fierce  a  perse- 
cution of  the  church  of  England,  as  ever  it  suffered  from  papists 
orfanaticks,  excepting  Smithfield  fires,  which  possibly  may  be  ex- 
changed for  Tyburn.    All,  who  live  in  the  communion  of  the 
churra  of  England,  as  now  established,  are,  in  their  account  and 
constant  language,  no  better  than  hereticks  and  schismaticks,  and 
peijured   apostates ;   much    greater  crimes  than  the  Traditores 
were  guilty  of,  which  was  the  only  pretence  for  the  Donatist  schism 
and  persecution.    They  seem  to  comfort  themselves,  under  their 
present  sufferings,  more  with  the  sweet  hopes  of  revenge,  than  any 
great  expectations  of  future  rewards ;  that  they  shall  live  to  see 
the  swearing  bishops  and  priests  the  contempt  of  princes  and  peo- 
ple* ;  for,  if  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  is  particularly  named, 
cannot  escape  them,  I  doubt  they  will  make  but  very  few  excep- 
tions.   And  is  not.this  a  great  encouragement  to  any,  who  have 
complied  with  the  present  government,  lo  help  these  men  to  power 
again  ?  Must  not  the  nobility  and  gentry  expect  their  share  of  ven- 
geaucci  as  well  as  the  clergy  ?  And  is  nut  the  church  of  England, 

.     .  *Apol«  for.Uie  new  Separftt. 
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then,  in  a  hopeful  state  ?  which  tainst  be  purged  and  refdrmed  inl« 
Jacobite  principles,,  and  by  a  Jacobite  spirit. 

These  are  dtl  very  sensible  proofs  (as  far  as  We  can  retiwon  about 
such  matters)  how  httle  good  is  to  be  expected  Arom  the  return  of  the 
late  king  With  a  French  power :  he  must  retilm  the  same  man  he 
went,  and  then  popery  atid  arbitrary  poWer  must  return  with  him ; 
nay,  he  must  return  much  worse  than  he  went^  because  he  must 
return  more  a  vassal  to  France ;  which,  I  suppose,  will  not  mend 
the  condition  of  English  subjects,  during  his  reign. 

These  things  ought  to  be  Well  considered ;  fot,  if  his  government 
was  so  uneasy  before,  and  gave  us  such  a  frightful  prospect,  as 
^ade  the  nation  very  willing  to  part  with  him,  when  he  thought 
fit  to  leave  them,  it  wouM  seem  very  strange  to  by-Btanders> 
should  they  now  grow  fond  of  his  return,  when  it  is  certain,  if  b^ 
does  return,  and  returns  by  the  methods  now  intended,  pi^>ery  and 
arbitrary  power  must  be  more  triumphant  than  ever. 

He  wanted  nothing  but  power  to  make  himself  absolute,  and  to 
make  us  all  papists,  or  martyrs,  or^refogees ;  and  that  he  will  now 
have :  for,  if  a  French  power  can  conquer  us,  it  will  make  him  at 
absolute  as  the  French  kitig  will  let  him  be ;  or,  to  speak  properiy, 
it  will  make  him,  though  not  an  absolute  ptinct,  yet  an  absolute 
viceroy,  and  minister  of  France :  he  will  administer  an  absolute 
power  and  government,  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
French  counsels ;  and  then  we  know  not  what  will  become  of  the 
liberties  and  religion  of  England.  And  have  we  so  long  disdained 
the  thoughts  of  subjection  to  France  ?  has  a  French  league  been 
thought  such  a  national  grievance  ?  has  the  pretence  of  a  war  with 
France  been  found  such  an  excellent  expedient  to  get  money  of 
English  parliaments?  has  the  expectation  of  it  fired  EngMA  spirits, 
and,  upon  occasioii,  filled  our  armies  and  navies,  without  need  of 
pressing,  or  beat  of  dnim?  have  we  so  detested  the  French  cruel- 
ties  to  protestants  ?  and  shall  we  now  so  willingly  stoop  to  the  yoke, 
and  thmk  it  a  great  favour  th^t  they  will  vouchsafe  to  conquer  Us? 
let  us  never  complain  hereafter,  that  our  chains  pinch  and  gaU  us, 
when  we  ourselves  are  ready  with  so  much  jov  aM  thankfulness  to 
put  them  oh.  And,  whatever  some  fancy,  they  will  find  it  a  rery 
easy  ^nd  natural  thing  for  the  late  king,  if  he  return  by  force  «ad 
power,  to  make  himself  absolute  by  law :  princes  always  gain  new 
powers  by  the  ihefifectual  opposition  of  sul:^ts:  if  they  lose  their 
crowns  and  recover  them  again,  they  recdive  them  with  an  addi- 
tion of  some  brighter  jewels,  and  turti  dii^uted  prerogatives  imo 
legal  and  undoubted  rights.  Thus  we  know  it  was  when  King 
Charles  the  Second  returiied  fixrni  a  long  exile,  all  the  new  acts  and 
declarations  were  made  in  favour  of  the  crown,  and  subjects  bound 
to  their  good  behaviour,  as  fast  as  laws  could  bind  them ;  for,  in 
all  such  revolutions,  those  who  suffered,  with  or  for  their  prince, 
return  with  zeal  and  resentment;  and  take  care,  in  the  first  ^aoe, 
to  establish  all  such  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  as  were  disputed 
before,  and  to  grant  such  new  powers  as  they  think  are  wanting. 
And  others  there  are  always  forward  to  taiake  their  fi}rtune8  by 
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comptimentiiig  the  returning  prince ;  and  to  expiate  their  former 
crimeg  hy  a  forward  and  flaming  loyalty ;  and  the  rest  are  over-awed 
and  frighted  into  a  compliance ;  and  thus  it  is  commonly  seen,  that 
between  zeal  and  flattery,  and  fear,  the  king  increases  in  power, 
and  the  people  forfeit  their  hberties ;  and  we  must  not  expect  that 
it  should  be  otherwise  now,  should  the  late  king  return. 

The  first  compliment  that  must  be  made  to  him  is  a  jacobite 
parliament,  and  God  knows  what  such  a  parliament  will  do !  Will 
they  deny  him  a  toleration  for  papists,  the  repeal  of  the  test,  the 
forfeitures,  or  surrenders  of  charters,  and  a  new  regulation  of  cor* 
porations  ?  Will  they  dispute,  nay,  will  they  not  deckre  his  dispens- 
ing power,  and  approve  his  ecclesiastical  commissions  ?  Will  they 
malte  any  scruple  to  deckre  the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
or  to  leave  the  manner  of  his  education  to  those  who  will  certainly 
breed  him  up  in  popery  ?  Will  they  not  take  care  for  new  jacobite 
tests  to  renounce  and  abhor  all  the  several  hypotheses  and  principles 
of  government,  which  have  been  urged  to  justify  our  submission 
and  allegiance  to  their  present  majesties  ?  And,  when  they  have 
done  this,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  a  downright  popish  pariiament, 
which  wiH  be  the  next  step  that  will  be  made,  to  do  all  the  rest  ? 

It  is  very  evident  what  advantages  the  priesu  and  Jesuits  wifl 
have,  in  such  a  juncture,  to  make  proselytes,  while  the  people  are 
in  a  iVight,  and  grown  giddy  with  such  frequent  revolutions ;  and 
those,  who,  in  the  late  reign,  were  the  great  advocates  of  the  pnK 
tetftanteause,  are  disgraced  at  courts  threatened  into  silence,  tneir 
authority  weakened,  and  their  persons  reproached  both  by  papists 
end  Jacobites.  Numbers  of  converts  was  their  great  want  before^ 
and  the  press  and  the  pulpit  their  great  hinderance  ;  but  Jacobites 
will,  by  natural  instinct,  learn  more  loyalty,  and  others  will  be 
taught  it,  as  Gideon  once  taught  the  men  c^  Succoth,  with  briars 
andtboms.  And  there  never  was  such  an  opportunity  since  the 
idbrmation  for  a  plentiful  harvest  of  converts,  as  this  would  be  like 
to  prove.  And  who  can  bear  the  thoQgbts  of  this,  who  has  any 
cdmpassion  for  the  souls  of  Men,  any  zeal  for  the  church  of  England, 
or  any  concern  to  preserve  and  propagate  the  true  fkith  and  wor- 
ship of  Christ  to  posterity  } 

Ail  this  is,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  late  king's  return,  which  I 
declare  to  you  i  am  not  afraid  of,  though  it  is  fit  to  mind  those  men 
who  are  so  fond  of  it,  what  they  may  reasonably  expect,  if  he  should 
return;  which  possibly  may  abate  their  zeal  in  t|iis cause,  and  that 
may  prevent  the  mischief  of  an  attempt ;  for,  without  a  hopeful 
isonspiracy  in  England,  the  French  king  is  too  wary  to  make  such 
an  attetnpt. 

But,  if  thnr  h&^e  any  love  to  their  country,  any  pity  left  in  tiiem  fbr 
Ihe  lives  and  fortunes  of  Eng^h  protestants,  I  beseech  them  to  con- 
sider, what  the  calamities  and  desolations  of  civil  war  will  be;  fbr 
that  it  must  end  in,  iftherebe  an  invasion  firom  abroad,  strength- 
ened with  a  powerful  conspiracy  at  home.  King  William,  as  I  said 
before,  will  not  desert  or  abdicate ;  for  I  never  heard  of  a  prince 
who  had  ventured  tso  mudh  to  rescue  a  kingdom  out  of  m>  great  a 
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danger,  that  would  so  easily  expose  it  again  to  tbejiame,  or  a  great* 
er  danger.  And  surely  the  late  king  does  not  expect  he  sboukl,  fop 
he  knows  him  too  well:  so  that,  if  they  look  for  suoh  another  revo- 
lution, to  turn  King  William  out,  as  brought  him  in,  they  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  mistaken.  There  are  too  many  persons  of 
honour  and  fortune  engaged  in  this  cause,  who  know  the  late  king 
too  well  to  take  his  word ;  and,  were  it  possible  to  wheedle  men  of  for- 
tune and  sense,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  nation  is  against  them  : 
and  that,  which  could  make  the  late  revolution,  will  probably  be 
able  to  prevent  this. 

It  must  then  come  to  blows,  if  an  attempt  be  made.;  and  the 
fortune  of  one  battle  may  not  decide  it ;  and  those  who  are  too 
young  to  remember  the  desolations  which  the  late  civil  wars  in 
England  made,  let  them  look  into  Ireland,  and  see  to  what  a  heap 
of  rubbish  a  flourishing  and  fruitful  country  is  reduced  by  being  the 
scene  of  a  three  years  war. 

It  is  made  a  popular  pretence  to  rai^  discontents,  and  to  make 
people  disaffected  to  the  present  government,  that  the  taxes  foe 
maintaining  this  war  are  gK>wn  so  intolerable,  and  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  an  end  of  them.  Now,  I  must  confess,  that  the  taxes  fall  very 
heavy  upon  some,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  present  posture  of  our 
affairs  does  require  it,  and  that  there  can  be  no  easier  ways  found 
to  supply  the  plain  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  state :  but  we 
ouffht  to  consider,  that  still  all  this  is  infinitely  easier  than  popery 
and  French. slavery,  if  we  regard  only  our  estates.    The  annual  ex- 
actions of  the  church  of  Rome  (besides  all  the  cheating  ways  their 
priests  had  to  get  money)  while  popery  was  the  religion  of  England, 
used  to  be  complained  of  as  a  national  grievance,  and  a  heavier 
tax  upon  the  subject,  than  all  the  king^s  revenues :  and,  if  tboee 
who  complain  of  our  taxes,  were  but  one  month  in  France,  to  see 
the  poverty  and  misery  which  the  French  government  has  brought 
upon  them,  they  would  come  home,  very  well  contented  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  fij^ht  against  the  French  too.    We  are  free  subjecVa# 
not  slaves;  we  are  taxed  by  our  own  representatives,  who  tax  them- 
selves as  well  as  us ;  and  this  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  prince. 
We  pay  for  our  own  defence  and  preservation  as  all  people  ought 
to  do ;  and,  while  we  do  not  pay  near  so  much  as  our  religion,  and 
lives,  and  liberties  are  worth,  and  have  left  where-withal  to  main- 
tain ourselves,  we  have  no  such  great  reason  to  complain. 

But  how  heavy  soever  taxes  are,  are  they  like  a  civil  war?  Like 
the  dread  and  terrors  of  an  enemy's  army,  or  of  our  own  ?  Are 
they  like  having  our  houset»  filled  with  soldiers ;  or,  which  is  worse, 
burnt  or  plundered  ?  Are  they  like  losing  our  friends,  pur  fathers, 
husbands,  or  children,  by  whose  kindness  or  labours  we  subsisted  ? 
In  a  word,  are  they  like  the  spoils  of  harvest,  or  the  desolation  of  a 
whole  country  ? 

And  can  we  be  contented  to  see  England  again  the  seat  of  war  ? 
It  is  certain,  in  our  present  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  made  so, 
unless  we  ourselves  please.  France  has  too  many  enemies,  to  think 
of  conquering  England  without  factions  at  home;  and,  were  it  pot 
for  iheux,  we  need  not  fear  its  united  force  ',  and  I  hope  considering 
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nen,  of  what  persuasion  soever  they  be,  will  not  think  it  worth  the 
while  to  ruin  their  country  by  a  civil  war^  to  purchase  a  French 
davery  and  popery ;  two  very  dear  things,  coula  we  purchase  them 
nerer  so  cheap. 

What  I  have  said,  hitherto,  concerns  only  England;  but  it  be- 
comes us  to  look  a  little  abroad,  and  consider,  what  a  fatal  influence 
a  French  conquest  of  England  will  have  upon  the  affairs  of  all 
Europe.  That  it  is  not  mere  justice  and  honour  that  makes  the 
French  king  espouse  the  cause  of  the  late  King  James,  his  incroach- 
ments  and  usurpations  on  his  neighbours  will  witness.  He  has  no 
•scruples  of  conscience  about  the  rights  of  other  princes ;  all  he  can 
get  is  his  own.  But  England  was  formerly  a  friend  and  confederate, 
at  least,  not  an  enemy  ;  and  now  the  power  of  England  (which  the 
French  have  never  had  reason  to  despise)  is  in  the  hands  of  a  king 
who  owes  the  French  king  a  good  turn,  and  will  not,  I  hope,  die  in 
his  debt.  Hiis  checks  his  ambitious: designs ;  gives  life  and  spirit 
to  the  confederacy ;  threatens  to  make  him  restore  what  he  has 
taken,  and  what  he  keeps  by  mere  force  and  violence,  and  to  re- 
duce him  withm  his  ancient  bounds,  and  to  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  French  government ;  and  he  knows,  while  King  WiUiam 
possesses  the  English  throne,  and  keeps  up  the  confederacy,  he  must 
not  expect  to  get  much  more,  and  may  be  in  constant  danger  of 
losing  what  he  has  gotten. 

This  makes  the  French  king  so  concerned  to  restore  the  late  King 
James  to  the  throne  of  England,  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
and  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  alliance  of  a  powerful  friend; 
for  England  will  probably  turn  the  scales,  on  which  side  soever  it 
hapi^ns  to  be  :  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  arms  of  England  must 
be  dksvoted  to  the  service  of  France,  if  a  French  power  should  place 
the  kteldng  in  his  throne  again  ;  and  let  any  English  protestant, 
who  can  think  coolly  of  things,  consider  what  a  mdignant  aspect 
this  would  have  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  on  the  whole  pro- 
testant interest,' 

The  arms,  or  the  money  of  France,  has,  hitherto,  been  an  equal 
match,  at  least,  for  all  the  confederates ;  while  he  has  found  other 
employment  for  the  imperial  and  English  forces  ;  but,  thanks  be  to 
God,  tne  king  of  England,  and  the  Enghsh  forces,  are  now  at  leisure 
to  attend  his  motions  ;  those  forces  ^ich  beat  him  at  the  Boyne, 
at  Athlone,  at  Ag^m,  at  Limerick ;  in  a  word,  which  beat  him  out 
of  Ireland,  and  have  now  got  a  habit  of  beating  the  French :  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  is  not  fond  of  such  company  in  Flanders,  but 
endeavoun  to  find  some  new  work  for  them  at  home.  And,  if  he 
can  but  send  them  home  again,  and  embroil  us  in  a  civil  war,  that 
is  one  mat  point  gained  ;  but,  if  he  proves  successfnl  in  his  at- 
tempt, he  makes  Ei^and  his  own,  and  wiU  tui:n  their  arms  upon 
ihe  confederates :  and  what  can  then  stand  in  his  way  ?  What  should 
hinfl^r  him  from  being  the  sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  the  west } 
and  then  it  is  easy  to  read  the  fate  of  protestants. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  firedy  told  you,  what  I  apprehend  will  be  the 
^f$C4e9iary  and  unavoidable  eflfects  of  a  French  conquest,    I  pretend 
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not  to  prophecy,  nor  to  demonitnition  in  ancb  cases ;  but  irbat  I 
bavesaid,  has  all  the  appearances  of  prohabilitfr,  all  the  decrees  of 
moral  certainty^  that  any  thing  of  this  nature  can  have :  and  that 
is  the  only  rule  in  these  matters  by  which  wise  men  ar^  to  jiidge 
and  act. 

And  this  has  prepared  a  plain  and  easy  answer  to  your  second 
question^  What  English  subjects  are  bound  in  conscieuce  to  do,  in 
case  the  late  king  should  land  in  England  wKh  French  forcb  to  de- 
mand his  crown? 

Now  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  concerned  in  this  question :. 
1.  Those  who  have  not  sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  but  account  die  late  Kuig  James  as  tnucfa  their  king^ 
as  be  was  when  be  sat  upon  the  throne ;  and  that  their  obligations  to 
bim  are  the  same  now  that  ever  tbey  were.  2.  Those  wbo  have 
sworn  allegianoe  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary :  and  there  are 
two  parta  of  this  question ;  1.  Whetber  they  are  bound  ill  con^ 
science  to  assist  the  late  king,  if  he  return  ?  2.  Whether  it  be  law- 
ful for  them  to  oppose  bim,  and  fight  against  bim  ? 

As  for  the  first  part  of  this  question,  and  as  far  as  it  concerns 
the  Don-swearers,  I  sbaU  ask  them  two  or  Aree  questions^  and 
leave  them  io  answer  them  themselves. 

1 .  The  first  question  is,  wbedier  they  can  tbii^  themselves  bound 
in  conscience,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  fight  for  popery' 
against  the  protestant^th  and  worship ;  diat  is  (as  they  must  con- 
fess, if  they  ave  protestanls)  to  fig^t  for  heresy  and  idolatry  against 
the  true  6ith  and  wor^iip  of  Christ ;  or  tofif^  for  Antichrist,  and 
against  Oirist  ?  Can  any  consideration  make  this  lawful  ?  If 
nothing  can  (as  I  will  venture  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  nothing 
can)  then  whatever  duty  th^  may  fancy  they  still  owe  to  their  ab- 
dicated prince,  H  cannot  be  their  duty  tofigbt  for  him,  when  they 
cannot  fight  for  him,  without  fighting  against  Christ  and  bis  re- 
ligion :  though  they  must  not  fignt  against  tbeir  prince  for  Cbrist» 
because  Christ  in  such  cases  requires  his  disciples  to  sufier,  not  to 
flg^t  for  bim ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  must  fight  fi>r  tfieir 
prince  against  Christ,  to  bring  a  persecution  upon  bts  faidifid  dis- 
ciples, and  to  contrH>ute  what  they  can  to  extirpate  the  name  and 
the  religion  of  ptotestants  out  of  Europe. 

Do  they  think  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  fight  "for  thek^ 
prince,  against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  their  country,  as  weU  as 
against  the&itb  and  wor^ip  of  Christ  ?  Let  the  rights  of  princes4)e 
never  §6  sacred,  have  the  rest  of  mankind  no  rights,  but  &a\f 
princes  ?  Is  dicse  na  such  thing  as  justice  due  to  ourselves,  tiior  to 
our  fdlow-sttlgectB  ?  Ifovetbe  firee^^bom  subjects  of  England  no 
natural,  jao  legal  rights  ?  And  is  ther^  any  law  off  God  or  man,  to 
fiffht  for  our  |mtice,  against  the  laws  and  liberties  of  our  eountryj 
which  are  the  measures  and  boundaries  of  that  duty  which  we  owe 
to  princes-?  That  is,  to  fight  for  our  prince,  against  the  rule  <of  otur 
duty  and  obedience toprinoes;;  when  ourprince  and  the  kws  and 
liberties  of  oiir  cduntfy  are  on  eantrary  sides,  though  ,ire  nheuld 
grant  them  (accordiiig  to  their  own  priiicq>Ies)  that  we  muit  not 
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fl^t  a^ihstour  prince  for  our  laws  and  liberties,  yet  no  ndore  muit 
we  fight  for  our  prince  againbt  our  laws  and  liberties.  It  is 
abnn&ntly  enough  to  be  passive  in  such  cases  ;  but  auction,  which 
ftghu  against  its  own  laws  and  UbertieSy  is  Ftlo  de  $€,  guilty  of  the 
worst  kind  of  self-murder.  Can  anv  Englishman,  whatever  opinion 
he  has  of  the  late  Icing's  right,  think  himself  bound  in  conscience  to 
jnaintain  his  right,  by  giving  up  his  country  to  France  ?  To  make 
him  king,  and  all  bis  subjects  French  slaves  i  For  can  any  prince 
have  more  right  to  be  king  of  England  than  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
)and  has  to  Ih;  England  ? 

Is  it  not  an  unaccountable  tenderness  and  scrupulosity  of  con- 
science,  to  be  so  concerned  for  any  one  prince's  right,  as  to  sacri- 
fice the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe  to  his  ?  To 
set  him  upon  the  throne,  to  drive  all  other  princes  from  theirs  ?  We 
are  citicens  of  the  world,  as  well  as  sulijects  of  England,  and  have 
•or  oWgations  to  mankind,  and  to  other  prinoes  as  well  as  to  our 
own ;  and  though  our  obligation  to  no  one  other  prince  is  so  great, 
Bate  onr  own,  yet  the  puUkk  good  of  mankind*  or  of  a  great  part 
of  the  world,  is  a  more  sacred  obligation,  than  the  particular  in- 
terest of  our  own  prince  or  country ;  mudi  ksa  then  can  the  right 
of  any  particular  prince,  be  it  what  it  will,  stand  in  competition 
with  the  ri^ts  and  hberties  of  our  own  country,  and  of  all  Eurc^ 
besides. 

It  is  to  no  more  purpose  to  dispute  with  men  who  do  not  feel  the 
iorce  of  this  argument  at  the  first  hearing,  than  to  reason  with 
bUnd  mok  about  colours ;  they  have  no  sense  left,  nothing  but  a 
sfeixpid  and  slavish  loyalty :  aU  things,  though  never  so  sacred,  muat 
ffive  place  to  this ;  the  care  of  religion,  the  love  of  tfaetr  eonotry, 
UKir  jofltice  and  ohanty  to  att  mankind,  must  vail  to  their  senacless 
Ktstmof  thetrue  meaning  of  this  word  Loyalty  ;  by  which  thq^ 
will  needs  understand  an  absolute  obedience,  without  limitation  or 
reserve ;  when,  mOat  certainly,  it  s^ifies  no  more  tbtn  obedience 
according  to  law. 

6.  I  would  adc,  what  they  would  think  fihemtelves  bound  to  do 
inauch  oases,  were  the  late  king  upon  the  throne  again  ?  Unless 
tbey  have  changed  their  minds  (and  then  they  are  not  so  steady  to 
principles,  as  they  pretend  to  be)  we  may  viery  reasonably  guess, 
what  they  would  ao,  by  what  they  did  whilebe  Was  upon  the  thnaie. 
It  ia  certain,  they  soinnich  disliked  his  open  -designs  of  popery 
and  arbitrsfi7  power,  that  they  opposed  him  as  far  as  they  dimt, 
and  would  not  fight  for  him,  to  keep  him  on  the  throne  ;  nay,  bgp 
their  examples  and  counsels,  they  had  so  influenced  the  army,  that 
they  would  not  fight  for  him  neither ;  and  so  possessed  the  country, 
that  the  nobility  and  gentry  took  arms,  and  oeclared  fi>r  the  Prince 
cf  Orange^  which  they  thought  they  might  very  well  do.  When  the 
bishops  would  not  declare  against  him.  This  was  then  thought 
ooniistent  enough  with  the  Higb'^Tory  loyalty ;  and  yet,  if  they 
were  n#t  then  buund  to  fight  for  bim  to  keep  him  on  his  throne,  i 
am  at  u^at  loss  to  know,  how  it  comes  to  be  their  duty  now  to 
fight  lor  him,  to  reacore  him  to  it.    He  was  certainly  their  king 
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then,  and  yet  tbey  would  not  fight  for  bim«  no,  not  to  defend  ffig 
person,  crown,  and  dignity.  And,  though  tbey  call  him  their  king 
still,  it  18  certain  he  is  not  king  of  England,  whatever  right  they 
may  think  he  has  to  be  so ;  and,  therefore,  to  fight  for  him  now,  is 
not  to  fight  for  the  king,  but  to  fight  to  make  him  king  again. 
But,  to  let  that  pass,  suppose  him  to  be  their  kinfi^,  since  they  win 
have  him  so,  how  do  they  come  to  be  more  obliged  to  fight  for  him 
now  he  is  out  of  the  throne,  than  they  were  to  fight  for  him  while 
he  was  in  it  ?  If  they  think  it  their  duty  to  fight  for  their  kin^, 
against  the  religion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  their  country,  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  fought  for  him  then  ;  if  they  do  not  think 
this,  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  fight  for  him  now. 

But  they  did  not  expect  what  followed ;  tbey  desired  to  have  their 
laws  and  liberties  secured,  but  not  that  he  should  lose  his  crown : 
I  believe  very  few  did  then  expect  what  followed,  no  more  than 
they  do  now  consider  what  will  follow  :  But,  since  he  would  leave 
his  crown,  who  could  help  it  ?     For  no  body  took  it  from  him.     > 

3.  Let  me  then  ask  them  another  quesUan :  whether  th^  would 
think  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  fight  for  him,  ifid  ihtj 
Terily  believe,  that  if  he  recovered  his  throne,  he^ould  as  zealously 
promote  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  as  he  did  before  ?  If  they  say 
they  would  not,  they  have  been  at  their  non  puiaram  once  already ; 
a  second  oversight,  in  the  same  kind,  would  be  worse  than  the  first* 
If  they  say  they  would,  I  give  them  over,  as  professed  enemies  to 
the  true  religion;  and  the  liberties  of  mankind. 

Thisy  I  hope,  may  satisfy  the  non-swearers,  if  they  will  cooUy 
and  serioudy  consider  it,  that  they  are  not  bound  in  conscience  to 
fight  for  the  late  king;  nay,  that  they  are  as  much  bound  in  con- 
science not  to  fight  for  him,  as  they  are  bound  not  to  fight  against 
the  protestant  rdigion,  and  civil  lil>erties,  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  all  Europe. 

2.  As  for  those  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary ;  besides  all  the  former  considerations,  they  are  under 
the  obligations  of  an  oath,  not  to  fight  against  their  present  majesties, 
whose  sworn  subjects  and  liegemen  they  are.  For  let  them  ex- 
pound faith  and  true  allegiance,  to  as  low  a  sense  as  possibly  they 
can,  the  least,  that  they  ever  could  make  of  it,  is  to  live  quietly 
and  peaceably  under  their  government;  not  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  their  persons,  or  crowns ;  not  to  hold  any  correspondence 
with,  nor  to  give  any  assistance  to  their  enemies ;  and,  therefore,  to  . 
countenance  a  French  invasion,  or  to  assist  the  late  king  inrecover« 
ing  the  throne,  which  their  majesties  so  well  fill*  and  which  they 
have  sworn  not  to  dispossess  l^em  of,  must  be  downright  peijury* 
If  they  be  sure  that  their  oaths  to  the  late  king  still  oblige  them, 
that,  indeed,  would  make  void  the  obligation  of  this  second  oath : 
but  then  they  must  be  guilty  of  peijury  in  Uking  it,  and  by  the 
breaking  of  it  will  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  tbey  deliberatdy 
and  wilfiilly  peijured  themselves  when  they  took  it ;  and  let  them 
lemember  this,  when  they  take  arms  affainst  their  miycsties^  and 
kt  them  expect  that  recompence  which  they  desenre» 
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Hiose  who  took  thitt^only  as  a  temporary  oath,  which  ohliged 
them  no  longer  than  till  the  late  king  should  return  into  England 
again  to  demand  his  crown,  are  guilty  of  perjury,  if  they  keep  it 
no'  longer  than  till  they  have  a  promising  opportunity  to  hreak  it : 
for  this  is  to  mock  God,  and  to  deceive  the  government  hy  their  oaths : 
for  no  man  can  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  oath  was  no  more  but 
this ;  '  I  do  promise  and  swear  to  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to 
*  Ring  William  and  Queen  Mary,  till  I  have  power  and  opportunity, 
'  by  the  return  of  King  James  with  a  French  army,  to  join  his  forces, 
'  and  to  assist  him  to  recover  his  throne/  Those,  who  will  take  and 
keep  oaths  at  this  rate,  we  must  leave  to  God  :  but  nothing  is  more 
plain  and  certain,  than  that  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  obliges  all, 
who  have  taken  it,  under  the  guilt  of  perjury,  at  least  not  to  fight 
for  the  late  king,  against  Kiug  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

And  here  I  may  veryfairly  conclude,  without  entering  into  a  longer 
dispute  about  the  lawfulness  of  fighting  against  a  foreign  army, 
though  the  late  king  were  at  the  head  of  it ;  for  were  t^Me,  who 
scruple  this,  satisfied,  that  they  ought  not  to  fight  for  him,  their 
present  majesties  have  friends  enough,  who  are  verr  well  satisfied 
to  fight  against  him ;  especially  bringing  along  with  him  the  great- 
est enemies  both  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  to  the  civil  liberties, 
not  only  of  the  English  nation,  but  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  of 
Europe,  France  itself  not  excepted. 

However,  this  letter  is  large  enough  already,  and  if  I  find  you 
desire  farther  satisfaction  in  this  matter,  especially  about  the  late 
King  James's  declaration,  which  is  lately  come  to  my  hands,  you 
may  expect  a  speedy  account  of  it  in  a  second  letter,  from. 

Sir,  yours. 
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fl^HE  following  series^  being  a  faithful  diary  of  every  day's  mo. 
-^   tions  and  measures,  throughout  the  siege  of  Limerick,  to  th 
last  finishing  articles,  both  civil  and  military,  past  upon  the  sur 
fender  of  it,  I  hope  this  narrative  will  make  my  reader  no  unac  ^ 
ceptabk  present 
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The  time,  I  cbnfess,  ba«  been,  when  this  treatise  would  have 
been  a  more  popular  tbeme ;  the  articles  of  the  turrfoder  of  Lime- 
rick being,  not  long  since,  the  subject  of  no  common  longings  and 
curiosity.  Upon  perusal  of  which,  the  reader,  I  am  certain,  will 
join  with  me  in  this  one  just  remark,  tliat,  in  all  the  glories  of  our 
deservingly  great  monarch,  mercy  is  one  of  bis  most  shining  titles : 
his  enemies  have  met  that  both  unexpected  and  unmerited  demen^ 
cy,  in  his  miyesty's  most  gracious  concefsioni  towards  them,  that 
plainly  tells  the  world,  the  whole  business  of  his  arms  was  to  re* 
c]aim>  not  vanquish ;  be  infringes  not  liberty,  eveo  where  be  makes 
subjection. 

There  is  one  farther  recommendation  to  our  short,  but  glorious 
history,  viz.  That  what  I  here  present  you,  is  the  work  of  EngUsh 
bands ;  and  that,  without  vanity,  th^  whole  progress  of  the  late 
fkigliib  arms,  in  Ireland,  has  as^  much  signalised  the  true  British 
valour,  as  any  of  the  antiquer  ntonaments  of  our  remote  recorded 
predecessors.  And,  indeed,  to  crown  all  these  glorious  successes, 
there  seems  to  be  a  continual  chain  of  providences  attending  thai 
whole  expedition ;  for,  not  to  instance  his  majesty's  prodigious 
vijctory  at  the  Boyne,  with  which  all  tongues  are  already  filled ; 
together  with  that  ftmous  battle  at  Aghrim^  where  fortune,  for 
some  hours,  stood  dubious ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  conduct  and 
zeal  of  the  renowned  general,  Ginckle,  who  cballenges  our  no 
comttioo  applause  and  veneration :  perhaps,  notking  wjas  more  re- 
markablj  signal,  than  the  siege  of  Athlone,  affording,  possibly,  one 
of  the  nirest  laurds  through  that  whole  scene  of  British  g^ry. 
For  when,  after  our  possession  of  the  hither  part  of  the  Umtb,  the 
caemy,  who  had  broken  down  the  bridge,  bad  so  often  burnt  our 
fascines,  and  so  resolutely  opposed  our  passage  that  way ;  insomuch 
that  the  general,  despairing  of  approaching  on  that  side,  had  re- 
solved to  draw  off,  and  to  pass  the  Shannon  higher  above  the  town, 
though  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the  summer  so  far  advanced,  to  be- 
gin  a  new  sietre  on  the  other  side,  in  die  face  of  Uie  Irish  army  that 
lay  incamped  there  :  it  was,  I  say,  major,  now  lieutenant  general 
Talmache's  proposal,  at  a  council  of  war  (in  which  be  very  nardly 
prevailed)  to  bead,  as  a  voluntier,  a  select  party  of  1500,  and  wade 
the  river,  to  enter  the  breacb :  which  he  executed  with  that  cele* 
rity  and  courage,  that  the  storming  and  taking  of  that  important 
place  was  an  action  unpnocedeBted,  aad  inimitable ;;  with  so  poor  a 
handfuU  to  push  so  bold  a  sword,  and  carry  so  intice  a  victory, 
against  so  great  a  strength  within,  and  the  whole  Irish  army  but 
an  hour's  march  without,  was  an  enterprise  so  hardy,  and  that  so 
purely  and  wholly  bis  own,  that  fifisierity  will  read  it  with  wonder ; 
and  which,  to  his  lasting  fame,  will  supply  as  gallant  a  memorial, 
as  ever  adorned  theEngtt^  annals. 

And  as  the  early  conquest  of  that£arisDn  wps  the  key,  ttiat,  soon 
after,  opened  the  gates  m  Galway  and  Limerick ;  and,  €o^(is^quently, 
the  expeditious  reduction  of  Ireland,  so  highly  botb  to  the 
glory,  his  m^^esty's  inteceat,  and  the  #dnmtage  of  christcnJlMib 
was  so  much  owing  to  that  memcNrable  action ;  I  jaay  jiiistlf  a^f^ 
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tiMt,  wbgtever  otber  bands  joinad  io  the  accomplishing^  the  cmly 
hand,  tliat  shortened  the  great  work,  was  Talmache^  and  it  was 
by  his  conduct  and  gallantry,  in  that  eminent  service^  that  l6p| 
saw  that  finished,  wtaich«  otherwise,  had  been  the  subject  ot  % 
longer,  if  not  a  more  hazardous  dispute. 


AUGUST,  1691,  the  general  baring  rtsolted  on  the  fertting  of 
the  siege  of  limerick,  and,  in  order  thereanto,  baniig  given 
orders  for  Capt  Coal,  with  his  squadron,  to  sail  down  the  Shannon* 
and  for  the  immediate  marching  of  twenty-six  whole  cannon,  mor- 
tars, &c.  from  Atblone,  to  meet  him  there :  on  the  Sd  of  Augiist^ 
the  wbote  army  passed  the  Shannon  at  Banabar-Bridge,  and  oame 
tbe  same  night  to  Birr,  wbicb  place  is  distant  from  Limerick  thirty 
miles.  The  general  having  receifed  an  account,  by  deserters,  thai 
Brigadier  Carral  was  posted  with  a  party  of  Itish,  at  a  place  caHed 
Nenagb,  which  is  a  pass  fourteen  miles  firam  Limeridc«  gave  orders 
to  Brigadier  Lerison,  with  a  detached  party,  to  go  and  attack  tbe 
said  pTace,  who  marched  from  tly  camp  early  tfais  moraii^,  with 
fire  ha ndred  horse  and  dragoons. 

4tb.  Brigadier  Levison,  with  bis  party,  got  yesterday  in  the 
evening  to  Nenagb;  a^  whose  approach,  the  gofelnorCarrri  set  the 
town  on  fire,  and  then  quitted  it  in  great  baste  ;  but  tbe  fire  was 
sodn  put  out  by  elefen  of  our  men,  who  happened  to  be  prisoners 
there,  and  were  left  behind. 

5tb.  This  day,  we  marched  from  Birr,  and  marebad  to  a  plaoe 
called  Bnrraskeen,  where  we  incamped  tbe  sane  night. 

6th.  This  evening,  we  reached  Nenagh.  Here  we  receited  an 
account,  that  Brigadier  Levison,  with  bis  horse  and  dragoons,  pur*> 
sued  Carral,  and  his  party,  so  closely,  and  so  far,  that,  within  fouir 
miles  «)f  Umerick,  he  took  all  their  baggage,  amongst  which  were 
two  rich  coats  of  long  Anthony  Canal's,  one  valoed  at  eighty 
pounds,  the  other  at  forty  guineas,  and  about  forty  pistoles  In  gokl ; 
as  al^  four  hundred  and  fifty  bead  of  large  black  cattle,  and  some 
sheep,  which  the  enemy's  sudden  flight  would  not  sufiinr  them  to 
carry  off. 

7tn.  This  morning,  a  party  marcfaed  from  the  camp  towards  Kil- 
hdoo,  in  search  of  the  rebels,  who  killed  two,  arid  took  about  nina 
prisoners,  which  were  all  of  the  enemy  they  could  meet  with,  and 
in  the  evening  returned  to  the  camp  with  a  great  prey  of  cattle. 

8th.  Some  pioneers,  under  the  convoy  of  a  good  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  marched  this  morning  towards  the  Silver  Mines,  to 
mend  the  roads  for  our  carriages.  A  brigadier,  and  two  of  tfoe  lata 
King  James's  horse-guards,  who  deserted  the  enemy,  came  into  the 
camp  with  their  hones  and  accoutrements,  and  advised  us^  that  tbe 
tnemy  were  intrenching  themselves  near  Carrick4nlish. 

9th.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Oxborough,  with  a  lieutenant,  tiie  aeff* 
vuits  and  aecoutrementB,  came  over  to  us,  from  the  enemy,  as  also 
did  ane^her  officer  and  eleven  musqueteers,  with  their  smtis.  A 
man  and  a  woman  wnre  this  day  hanged  vk  tbe  eamp»  tbe  man  Sat 
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robbing,  and  the  voman  for  mnrderinf;  one  Of  oiir  sotdiera  neftr 
Galway.  Mr.  Richards,  aecrclary,  and  adjutant-general  to  Bal- 
darick  ODonnel,  who  bad  been  with  the  generaVin  the  camp  fonr 
Or  five  dayi,  went  faence  this  daj  for  Dublin,  to'confer  with  the 
lords  jutticea. 

lOth.  Sereral  considerable  deserterR  came  into  our  camp,  tbb 
day,  from  the  enemy's  quarters  ;  they  gave  ue  an  account,  (liat 
ImUi  Freudi  and  Iriati  were  mistily  turpriaed  to  firfd  our  abipa 
in  the  Shannon,  having  been  poatesaed,  that  the  Frcnth  were  maaten 
at  aea,  and  that  we  durat  not  adventure  ao  ftr. 

1  Itb.  Thia  roominfc  we  decamped  from  Nenagh,  and  the  aame- 
alled  Sballey,  about  two  milea  from  the 
irt  of  the  country. 

bed  again,  and  came  to  a  amall  Tillage 
amped,  and  lay  till  the  IStb,  on  which 
me  that  day  to  Carrick-Inliah,  which  la 
m  Limerick. 

'al  went  out  of  the  camp,  at  the  head  of 
one  and  dragoon*,  adnncing  with  them 
nd,  having  Maten  in  the  enemy's  otit- 
'  works  flrMn  the  hill,  where  our  artillery 
ucanped  the  last  year.  In  Uie  evening  the  general  returned  apin 
to  the  camo. ' 


17th.  Thismoming  three  deserters  came  into  our  catlnp,  who 
brought  us  tbefoTIbwing  accounts:  that  the  ^rlofTyircOnneldied 
on  the  1 4tb,  the  ill  condition  of  the  Irish  alTairs  having  broke  his 
heart;  that  he  was  buried  at  Limerick  on  the  IflfH,  and  that  * 
cmmnission  was  produced  from  the  late  king,  which  Mr,  Plowden 
/formerly  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland) 


brongfat  lately  from  Prance,  appointing  Sir  Alesandei- Fitton,  Si^ 
Btchard  Neagle,  and  the  said  Plowden,  justices  of  Ireland. 

18th.  We  had  an  account  Ihisday,  that  Col.  Henry  Lutteret  had 
been  lately  seized  at  Limerick,  by  order  of  the  French  Lieutenant 
GeaeiKl  IrCaaoonj;  for  having  made  some  pn^xMsls  for  a  surrender 
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«fihe  phc(,  and  that  he  wu  •entenced,  1>y  a  court  tnatti»)|  to  be 
ibot ;  upoD  which  the  general  tent  them  vord  by«  trumpet,  that, 
if  they  put  any  man  to  death  for  having  a  mind  to  come  over  to  nt, 

.he  would  revenge  it  on  the  Irish. 

I9th.  This  day  aeveral  notorious  rapperees  were  brought  pri' 
lonen  into  our  camp.     It  rained  very  hard  this  day,  ag  it  hkewise 

^did  for  aeveral  days  past,  which  very  much  retarded  the  march  of 

.the  artillery,  in  their  way  to  Atblone. 

20lh.  Thia  afternoon  two  troopent  of  the  late  Earl  of  Tytcounel'i 
regiment,  and  a  dragoon,  deserted  the  enemy,  and  came  over  to  u$. 

,  Slst,  Major  O'ConQor,  who  was  govenior  of  Banahar,  and  sur- 
rendered it  on  condition  of  marching  out  with  hit  men,  hath  since 
been  in  Limerick,  and,  upon  view  of  the  condition  of  that  place. 
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heavy  ttnnoii,  mortars,  &c.  who  last  night  incamped  witMn  four 
miles  of  lu.  Bjrtfareethisaftemoon  we  came  hefore  two  of  the  ene- 
my's out  forts ;  the  one  an  old  church,  the  other  CromweU\  or  ra- 
ther Ireton's  fort ;  the  latter  well  fortified  with  a  very  good  ditch,  and 
lines  of  commuoication  with  the  town,  and  hoth  wel]  manned:  in 
the  former  were  fi? e*hundred  mnsqueteers,  hut  neither  of  them  gare 
lis  much  trouble,  the  garisoni  in  both  running  away  upon  our  first 
advance.  On  the  left  of  our  army,  was  a  very  good  fort  built  last 
winter,  guarded  by  six  hundred  men,  which  was  bravely  attacked 
by  eighty  of  our  English  grenadiers,  who,  receiving  a  voBev  of  their 
shot  with  small  damage,  mounted  the  works,  and  carried  the  place, 
and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  covered  way  they  had  from  the  ibrc 
to  the  town ;  our  men,  havinjg;  received  another  volley,  pursued 
them  to  their  next  out-works  to  the  town,  and  in  this  action  killed 
near  an  hundred,  and  took  sixteen  prisoners.  Col.  Bonep  of  the 
Banish  horse,  who  commanded  our  advanced  party  of  horse,  was 
slain  by  a  chance  cannon-shot :  the  general,  expecting  the  enemy 
would  make  a  sally,  commanded  the  troopers  should  lie  all  night  at 
their  horse's  heads. 

26th.  This  afternoon  our  cannon  and  mortars,  with  eight  hundred 
carts  of  ball  and  bombs,  and  eight  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  ar* 
rived  here  from  Athlone.  This  night  we  broke  ground,  and  beflran 
to  work  on  our  lines  of  communicatioui  making  onr  approadiea 
with  very  small  loss. 

27th.  Early  this  morning,  the  Prince  Darmstadt,  with  hia  own. 
Col.  Tiffin's,  and  Col.  St.  Jdm's  regiment  of  foot,  and  about  seven 
hundred  horse,  marched  hence  to  reduce.  Castle-Connel,  where  the 
enemy  had  a  very  good  garison :  another  party  marched  hence» 
with  four  guns  to  tSke  in  two  or  three  castles,  which  the  enemr 
had  garisoned  down  the  river.  This  night,  the  enemy  fired  so  hard, 
from  two  guns  they  had  drawn  below  the  town,  on  our  left,  that  It 
obliged  our  men  to  move  a  little  farther  off,  till  they  could  be  better 
seciued.  This  morning,  orders  were  given  for  fitting  Jt  thousand 
hand-granadoes,  and  six  hundred  bombs,  to  be  ready  against  eight  at 
might.  This  day,  our  fieet,  which  were  ordered  from  Galway,  be- 
ing about  eighteen  sail,  being  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Coal, 
came  up  the  Shannon  towards  the  town,  firing  so  briskly  as  they 
passed  by  the  enemy's  camp  at  Crattalugue,  that  they  made  many 
of  them  run  to  the  adjacent  hills ;  our  ships  came  to  an  anchor, 
about  three  miles  bek>w  the  town. 

28th.  This  morning  the  general  went  on  board  the  fleet,  but 
staid  not  long  there ;  the  weather,  about  this  time,  began  to  be 
pretty  good.  Carrick-Gunnel  castle,  whose  garison  was  one-^ 
n«n<hrea  and  thirty  men,  and  two  captains,  commanded  by  one 
Archbold,  surrendered  upon  mercy,  and  the  prisoners  wei^  im- 
mediately put  into  the  provost's  custody ;  and  this  night  was  siifi^ 
rendered  likewise  the  castle  of  BallycuUanc,  and  another  strong 
castle,  on  the  Shannon ;  in  aH  the  several  castles,  we  took  about 
nine  hundred  prisoners.  Our  men  were  veiy  busy  all  this  day,  on 
our  line  of  oommunicatiMi.    This  morning,  our  light  frigates  cante 
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and  aochored  wHhin  sight  of  the  town,  Capt.  Cod  lying  with  the 
rest  ahout  six  miles  ifi.  The  Irish,  upon  the  first  appetrsoce  of  theiB, 
ezprefsed  a  mighty  joy,  believing  them  to  be  French,  and  were  as 
much  troubled,  when  they  found  their  mistake. 

29^.  This  morning,  our  riiips  began  to  unload  ammunition,  &c. 
This  evening,  our  line  of  communication  was  finished,  the  ^uns  and 
mortars  were  drawn  down,  and  mounted  thereon;  and  this  night, 
about  eleven,  our  mortars  began  to  play,  and  threw  above  a  hqn* 
dfed  bombs  and  carcasses  into  the  town  ;  which,  besides  their  other 
execution,  fired  the  town  in  three  several  places.  Upwards  of  four* 
hundred  prisoners,  taken  in  the  three  several  places  before-mention* 
ed,  were,  this  day,  sent  hence  to  Clonmdl,  under  a  good  gvacd  of 
horse  and  dragoonsi  About  ten  this  night,  to  encourage  the  foot, 
and  to  prevent  their  being  too  much  fatigued,  six  hqndred  troopers 
on  foot  were  commanded  down  to  the  trenches,  to  raise  another 
battery,  much  nearer  to  the  town  than  the  first. 

31st  £arly  this  mominff,  the  troopers  had  finished  their  battery : 
about  two  this  morning,  a  body  c^four  hundred  horse  and  dcagoons* 
commanded  by  Brigadier  Levison,  went  hence  towards  the  county 
#f  Kerry ;  about  eleven  of  the  clock,  we  played  firom  our  new  bat* 
t«ry.  This  night,  two  hundrcMi  of  the  protestant  iohabttants  of 
liimerick,  or  thereabotBitSy  most  of  them  women  and  ehildnen,  were 
brought  off  from  an  island  in  the  Sbaonon,  where  the  Lrish  detained 
them  prisoners ;  the  manner  of  relieving  them  was  thui :  M^jor 
Joseph  Stroud,  who  conunands,  in  chief,  the  militia  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  garisoned  at  Annaghbeg,  as  he  was  on  the  thirtieth  ail 
night  rtdicving  his  guards,  a  eaptaiiv-Ueutenant,  coronet,  and  • 
trooper,  all  of  the  Irish  army  t  deserted,  and  came  over  to  him ;  one 
of  them  proposed  a  piece  of  service,  whidi  Major  Stroud  readUy  ae« 
ocpted,  which  was,  to  bring  off  some  pvotestants  from  an  ishmd  ka 
the  Shannon,  calkd  St  Thomas's  island;  whereupon  the  mnyar,  inv- 
medtately  taking  with  him  sixteen  dragoons  with  them,  in  four  oots, 
entered  the  isknd.  and  brought  off  two  hundred  prote«tants>  that; 
were  in  great  misery,  being  almost  stan^ed  for  want  of  food,  having 
ofdv  two  small  cabbins  to  belter  them  from  the  weather  and  but  a 
little  hay  lo  he  on ;  Uiey  dso  brought  off  a  prey  of  forty-six  hoftes. 
YesterdaT,  and  this  day,  we  play^  from  our  eannon  and  mcortars^ 
very  briskly,  with  very  eood  execution,  as  we  were  told  by  a  cap* 
tain,  twolicuirnsiils,  ana  eleven  dragoons,  who  deserted  the  enemy 
and  came  over  to  us  this  evening. 

September  1.  This  morning,  Colonel  Wobey  went  from  our 
oamp^  with  five  hundred  horse  and  dragoons  towards  Killaloo^  it  be* 
ing  rqmrted,  that  Sarsfield  was  moving  that  wi^.  We  stili  con- 
tiMed  to  bitter  and  bombard  the  town  very  furiously  i  ope  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  the  rebels,  who  were  taken  twenty  miles  oft 
wenr,  last  ni|^t,  brought  prisaners  into  the  camp. 

2im  This  morning  an  esBprsss  arrived  in  the  camp,  being  sent  by 
Brigadier  Levison  to  the  general,  dated  yesterday,  nea  NeW'-Mar^ 
ket;  which  advises,  that,  having  intdhginice  on  Jilooday  evening, 
wlme  llie  Lord  Mmion's  and  the  Lord  Brittas's  regiments  of  borsii- 

k9 
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were,  be  marched  towards  them,  and,  by  one  ot  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  fell  in  with  them,  killed  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 
place,  cutting  off  several  intire  troops,  yery  few  escaping,  and  had 
taken  the  Lora  Castle-Connel's  lady,  and, divers  other  prisoners ;  as 
also,  k  good  prey  of  cattle.  In  this  action,  Migor  Wood  had  his  leg 
broke  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  which  was  the  most  of  our  loss : 
our  guns  and  mortars  played  incessantly,  all  last  night  and  this 
day«  A  court-martial  was  this  day  held,  whereof  uie  Earl  of 
Droghcdab  was  present,  where  a  woman  pretended,  which  she  came 
for  a  protection  for  cattle,  was  condemned  for  persuading  some 
French  soldiers  (whom  she  took  for  papists)  to  d^rt,  and  go  over 
lo  the  Irisb ;  several  others  were  also  foand  guilty  of  stealing.  This 
day  we  had  finished  two  batteries  more,  one  of  fourteen  pieces,  the 
other  often,  all  eighteen  and  twenty-four-pounders.  Our  lines  of 
communication  being  finished,  we  l>egan  this  day  to  work  on  a  line 
of  circumvallation. 

3d.  By  a  dragoon  of  CoL  Nugent's,  who,  this  day,  came  over  to 
us  from  the  enemy,  we  were  a^ised,  that  the  enemies  horse  ami 
dragoons  were  at  Annahbeg,  about  three  miks  above  Limerick, 
where  they  lay  incamped;  that  they  wanted  bread  and  salt,  and 
were  very  iH  clad,  as  was  also  the  deserter.  This  evening,  the  gene* 
ral  went  to  view  dieir  camp,  to  make  which  look  great,  the  enemy 
had  set  up  all  their  sheets  and  blankets,  to  make  a  shew  of  tents. 
'  Mb^  This  day,  the  Princess  of  Denmark's  raiment  join^  us; 
fhis  eveningly  three  hundred  horse  and  .dragoons  marched  from 
the  camp  toif ards  Kerry,  to  reinforce  Brigadier  Levisou,  who  wa» 
ordered  to  reduce  that  country,  and  all  the  garisons  betwixt  Lime* 
rick  and  Cork.  We  were  all  yesterday,  and  this  day,  employed 
in  unshipping  our  guns,  mortars,  stores,  &c.  and  joining  them  to 
the  train.  This  night,  we  began  to  work  on  a  new  battery  pf  twen* 
ty-two  guns,  the  least  eighteen-pounders,  and  eleven  mortars,  from 
eighteen  inches,  three  quarters,  to  seventy  and  an  half  diameter,  on 
ihe  right  of  the  town,  and  wiUiin  carbine-shot  of  the  waD.  Our 
men  worked  some  time  unperceived,  but  the  moon  rising  discover- 
ed us  to  the  enemy,  who  played  incessantly  upon  us,  and  killed 
sevei;!  or  eight  men :  however,  we  still  continued  working  thereon. 
This  day,  we  flashed  our  line  of  contravalljation,  with  four  forts  for 
the  defence  of  it. 

:  Most  of  this  day,  proving  wet,  hindered  our  working  on  the  great 
battery.  Deserters,  that  came  in  thi^  day,  informed  us,  that  the 
jiuemy,  that  were  incamped  at  the  bwer  town,  were  regiments  oT 
dragoons  to  guard  the  forasof  the  river:  and  with  the  rest,  and 
eig^t  regiments  of  horse,  they  were  resolved  to  dispute  our  passage. 

6tlu  The  rain,  continuing  to  fall  heavily  this  day,  prevented  our 
working  at  the  g^reat  battery,  andr  finishing  it  this  night,  as  we  ex- 
pect^.   By  deserters,  that  came  into  the  caoap  this  day,  from  the 
^town^  we  were  informed^  that   Monsieur  DHTssoon,  tl^  French 
jeneral,  had  much  ado  to  keep  the  rapperees,  that  came  from' 
jLghrim,  from  mutinying:  that  he  had  promised' them,  that,  if  a' 
-aujfply  of  money,  ammimition,  and  provisions  came  hot  from  France  * 
in  twme  days,  he  would  dbmiss  them. 
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7tl|.  Thii  morninff  the  gBnen)  hiving  received  advice,  thst  tli« 
Irish  of  the  county  of  Kerry  were  numeroui,  and,  beintr  armed,  de> 
■Igned  to  oppose  Bri^adter  Levinon,  ordered  the  Ptiimu  of  Den- 
mafk's,  and  another  reEitnent  of  foot,  to  march  and  join  the  briga- 
dier. Soon  after,  we  nad  an  account,  that  the  bngadier'i  party 
had  lalieii  several  preys,  in  which  were  above  a  tboutand  head  of 
cattle,  a  great  many  horses,  some  of  them  very  good;  ai  alto 
abundance  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  D^serten,  that  came  ints 
the  camp  this  da^,  toM  us,  that  cnir  bombs  had  set  dirers  housea 
on  fire,  but  that  it  was.soon  auenched,  the  buildings  being  most  of 
•tone,  and  very  string ;  and  tfiat  the  second  bomb,  that  was  thrown, 
killed  the  Lady  Dillon,  and  wounded  some  others. 

8th.  the  general  reiolved  to  atltick  Limerick,  on  the  Eoglirfi  town 
tdde,  which  is  to  our  right ;  in  order  to  which,  onr  approdcheri 
were  carried  on,  with  such  celerity,  tbat,  in  foar  days  time.  We  ran 
onrline«so  near  to  the  enein;f,  that  we  could  annoy  oneanother 
',  we  had  raised  a  line  compel  of 
i  left,  of  ten  fie)d-f>i<ece»,  to  shoot 
^nt,  one  battery  of  eigtit  mortars 
o's  fort,  which  much  airfioyed  the 
eight  guns,  tweM  and' eighteen 
ur  lines  of  battery.  At  ibUr  this 
■r,  but  the  shell;  bttrsling'  in  her, 
^  two  yards  off  the  flooring.  We 
four,  and  thre«  ei^^iteen-poundferf , 
,  for  the  closenen  of  firing,  opened 
two  coaches  might  enter  a  breast, 
I  its. ruins;  and,  alt  this  day,  we 
1  fire^bafls,  carcasses,  and  bombs, 

I  continued  to  phy  without  inter- 
ry  had  this  day  ntllde  a  breach  ia 
'  about  thirty  yards  wide.  Thii 
y,  which  played  upon  St.  John's 
is  day,  we  be^n  to  wdrit  on  two 
een-.pounder9,  and  the  other  of  six- 
nut  two,  this  afternoon,  a  body  of 
red,  as  if  they  intended  a  ssUy,  but 
that  lay  betwixt  them  ^nd  our  bat- 
lOwn,  '^  OV"  '"™'  marched  dcnra 
ipto  the  tftwn,  kiWne  iboutthirty, 
ier.  Ow  guns  and  m6run  coit 
this  night,  without  ititermissioa. 
f  at  the  enemy's  cafiUiof  came  to 
account,  that  vesterday,  in  beatinr 
lied  twa  of  their  tnajors,:.ai>d  one  <^ 
our,  "Who  wu  brifther  \6  the  goref- 
1  officers,  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of 
them,'  that  the  French  6eet  had 
Dutch,   and'  forced  thoae  BoglJBt* 
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Tttsdc,  with  Capt  C3ok,  iato  the  Shtmon  3  but  that  tUt  day,  or 
within  foKy-ei^t  boars,  a  Mnadron  of  French  wooid  come  into  the 
liter  to  their  relief,  and  whoHy  destroy  the  £iif(lith,  te.  All  thia 
day,  we  eontinued  iring,  and  about  six,  at  night,  the  town  appear^ 
td  oia  fire,  in  many  place?.  To  prevent  its  spreadini^,  the  enemy 
blew  up  dirers  houses  and  bviMinftt ;  notwithstanding  wlydif  ^aaat 
very  conaMerable  pkce  continued  burning  wiCb  great  viokno^ 
until  two  the  next  morning. 

11th.  This  morning  some  officers  of  Sir  Albert  Cunningham's 
regtinent  of  dragoons  eame  to  the  eamp,  with  an  expmis  from  liheif 
Lieut«nant-Ooiond  Echttn,  of  the  toss  of  their  colonel^  and  to  pray 
the  generaFs  farour,  to  havie  ^he  regiment*  The  said  ooAonel  of  Sir 
Albert  Cunningham's  rq^ment,  being  detached  from  the  camp^  to 
join  the  foiv^es,  for  the  reducing  of  Sligo,  and  he  stayed  after  theoii 
did  fbHow  with  ten  men  only,  as  a  guard.  In  their  march»  upon  the 
bills  near  Boyle,  they  unhappily  roisloek  their  way  in  a  fog,  and 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  two  or  tnree  hundred  rapparees,  to  wfauui  tbey 
•old  their  lires,  at  the  utmost  rate,  kftltng  about  twentv«4re,  but 
were  at  last  overpowered)  and  cut  m  pieces ;  whose  Mood  was 
•oon  revenged  by  Baldarick  ODonnel,  who  was  in  iKuring  of  the 
guns,  but  came  loo  late,  to  save  the  bmve  colonel.  However,  be  kil* 
ed  many  of  them«  and  routed  the  rest :  we  continued  to  bitter  and 
bomb  the  tovm,  all  this  day  and  all  nigltt. 

12th.  All  lart  ni|^  and  tbii  day  we  ftred  fiirionsly  into  the  tawn 
without  intermiasion,  and  our  breach  was  vridened  seventy  paoesb 
Hiis  day  we  beganto  prepare  our  flocttng-lMridges,  in  order  to  pass 
o^^er  the  water,  nut,  whether  to  the  island,  or  above  the  town,  to 
gain  the  other  side,  was  at  that  time  a  secret.  This  mohiing  came 
to  us  ten  dragoons  and  an  officer,  desertere  ;  who  sakl,  that,  in  aba 
great  fire,  that  was  in  the  town  on  the  tenth  at  nigbt^  the  bombi 
•etfire  to  three  magazines ;  one  of  powder,  which,  la  blowing  np, 
aet  fire  unto,  and  burnt  great  part  of  the  English  town,  and  did 
much  other  mischiefs;  the  other  two  of  beef,  Uscuit,  oats,  braindy« 
and  wine,  Uliich  was  all  destroyed,  and  wWd  be  soon  wanted 
amongst  them. 

13tb.  All  this  day  we  contmued  firing  into  the  town ;  andtba 
deiierters  came  in  this  day,  and  informed  ns,  that  our  boM,  bomba* 
carcasses,  Ae.  had  ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  Bi^^iti  town* 
Opr  caHnott  now  mounted  were  sixty  pieces,  none  less  than  twelfw- 
pounders.    This  day  the  general  sent  an  eiqirefe  to  the  queen. 

I4th.  This  morning  the  general  sent  two  rejirimetits  t«ywavda 
donmell  and  Waterfbfd,  to  reinforce  tbe  mAtia,  iSkftt  being  many 
prisoners  in  the  latter,  and  die  Iridi  in  those  pailn  grew  inaotovL 
nis-tfatcellency  ahK>  sent  money  and  guards  to  support  tfhera,  with 
ptitoH  to  blow  up  and  demcftish  Castle  Connel,  and  the  other  oattlaa 
we  had  taken  near  Limeridc,  on  the  Shannon,  and  eisewlNea,  an 

Srevent  their  being  any  more  nests  of  rebels,  rappartesv  ice.  Thia 
ly,  near  sixty  waggons  of  good  Wool,  taken  fi^aim  tbe  enemy,  waft? 
pnt  oh  board  our  skips. 

Mlh.  We«onaSan»dfllIthie  day  to  bomb  and  baiter  Ate  ldw% 
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tad  mtde  tht  bfcaoluef  wo  wide,  that  we  coaMi  pitiiily  see  into  the 
towoy  whioh  looked  nrioomi.  The  enemy  made  mucb  M)d-woi4eS| 
Hid  a  very  dtep  trandi,  or  dildi,  with  palllsadoes  and  atookadoes, 
yet  the  m^  cmttiBued  impatieBt  to  storm  it.  Aboot  tbroe  tkis 
aftemeom,  the  Lord  Lisbume  was  unfortunately  kiUed,  by  a  eannon 
bail  ft^m  the  town^  as  he  was  coming  out  9$  bis  tent,  which  be  had 
placed  in  the  trenches.  This  efening  our  oaiwion  were  thriee  dia* 
charged,  amd  our  aimy  nade  sereral  roVies,  in  demonstration  of 
tfaetrjoy  for  the  gnat  defeat  gfiven  to  the  Turks  by  the  emperor's 
forces.  This  nsgkt  we  again  fired  tbe  town,  which  boratfiinously 
fortwoheuN* 

l&fa.  The  general  baring  resoAred  to  pass  the  Shannon,  it  was 
l^irea  outy  to  amuse  the  enemy,  that  we  were  goin^  to  raise  tbe 
siege ;  and,  for  the  better  oolooT«ng  that  pretence^  a  large  mortar, 
and  two  or  thme  guna  <whicli,  by  often  firing,  bad  been  rendered 
onserrioeable)  were  dmwn  off,  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  Ae 
stepping.  About  ten  last  night,  erders  were  given  to  carry  our 
floats  aim  pontoons  to  a  place  appointed  for  layingour  bridge,  about 
a  mile  abcwe  the  English  town,  to  oorer  the  w^men,  who  were 
about  sfz-hundred  in  number.  A  detachment  of  an  hundred  gre* 
nadiers  was  sent,  in  four  boats,  over  to  St.  Thomas's  island ;  from 
whence,  to  the  other  side  of  the  rtrer,  were  two  or  three  shallow 
fords :  they  lay  there  undiscovered,  till  it  was  almost  morning, 
when  a  tfooper,  that  was  patroHing,  first  saw  them,  |nd  gare  notice 
to  four  regiments  of  the  enemies  dragoons,  who,  with  some  foot, 
were  posted  with  two  parties  onder  the  commaad  of  Brigadier  Cli^ 
ford,  not  far  from  thence ;  upon  which,  those  that  lay  nearest  our 
bridge  made  some  shot  at  us.  About  seven  of  the  clock  the  bridge 
was  finished,  and  the  general  iAKuediately  ordered  the  royal  regi* 
flsent'Of  diragnons  to  pasa;  who  drew  up  on  tbe  side  of  the  river, 
and  made  way  forlA^  grenadiers  and  fusiliers,  that  foHowed;  fhese 
were  anpMted  by  four  battaltons  of  foot,  and  several  squadrons  of 
hcwM.  In  the  mean  time,  the  eneuMes  dragoons  came  down  on 
foot  to  oppose  us ;  but,  as  soon  as  our  men  advanced,  iher  took  to 
their  ImcIs,  leaving  their  tents  and  baggage^  with  their  bndles  and 
snddlea  (tkieir  horMS  betnf  at  grass,  at  a  piitce  about  two  miles  off) 
behind  ^em ;  we  took  ako  two  pieces  of  trass  cannon,  and  Bri^ 
din*  Maaswelft*s  atmidard.  In  tins  action  we  had  but  one  mnn  kill- 
.  cd,  andthe-enemy  not  many;  for  tbey  ran  immediately,  and  ^reet 
nundmra  of  tlsem  aftenmirds  tosh  tihe  adviintaflfe  of  that  confusion, 
and  deserted.  We  took  several  prisoners,  and,  among  them,  a  French 
MentniBBl*colMwl  of  dragoons,  and  some  other  officers,  who  con- 
fiirmcd  wint  we  bad  bea^  before  of  the  burning  Che  two  stores  of 
biacHit,  and  one  of  bramly.  By  this  tiine,  tbe  main  body  of  the 
g—ies  horse,  who  wen  ooaimandod  in  chief  by  Ssnifield,  and 
lay  IhMQ'  inoamped  near  the  town  of  Killaloo,  took  the  alarm,  and 
drew  out;  jnatnng  a  ibew,  aa  if  they  designed  to  fight  us ;  but  it 
praood  oalyn  stratagoni  lo^  time  lo  secure  their  tents  and  baop- 
gngu  in  decaaaping;  nbic^  obey  did,  but  in  great  confusion^' 
iMprohing  namy  jmrnodiateiy  towaards  the  mounHiains.    Our  horse 
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returned  ta  the  camp,  and  the  ftMt  were  parted  ablbe  hfMid  of  the 
bridge ;  a  detachment  heinpr  fint  nent  to  annwiena  eaatky  which  ia 
tery  ad? anta^eouly  aituated  in  the  middle  of  theShttmom  Upon 
oar  party^a  coming  before  it>  they  imaoediately  capitirialed.  hut 
were  allowed  no  other  terms,  thantoberaadepriaonerfr  oC  war. 
The  farJson  conMsted  of  about  sixty  men;  soon  After>  we  tooh in 
another  post ;  both  of  which  nrored  of  g^reat^ae  to  us. 

17th;  This  day^  one  Taa^  a  very  sensible  waam,  and  a  captain 
tyf  the  Irish  ihoyal  regiment  of  footi  cane  over  to  us»  and  iniomed 
«w,  that  our  bombs  and  cannon  had  kdlcd  great  numbers  of  their 
gttison,  and  left  few  houses  standing  in  the  town.  Notwithaland- 
Ing  our  being  busied  in  passing  the  Shanaon,  we  fired  plentifoHy 
Hhe  last  night  into  the  town,  slnd  jBontinued  to  do  the  like  aU  thb 
day.  This  day,  eleven  of  the  enemies  troopa  came  over  to  us,  with 
mir  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  and,  for  their  better  e»- 
couragonsent^  were  immediately  received  into  our  troops.  This 
evenings  the  standard  and  two  fine  brass  field*pieces,  takettfrom  the 
^^saemjM  our  passing  the  Shannon^  were  brought  inio  like  camp. 

]  8th.  Orders  were  this  day  sent,  by  the  general,  to  CapU  Coal, 
td  land  some  men  out  of  his  frigates,  to  destroy  ail  the  forage  in 
those  naru  of  the  county  of  Clare  near  the  waterside. 
•''  I9tb.  These  two  days,  we  were  busied  in  kngtheniog  our  bridge 
ghosts,  which,  proving  too  short  at  first  layiag  over  the  river,. was 
brav<ely  supplif  d  by  the  forwardness  of  our  soldiers,  who  mardied 
through  the  W%ter,  wheratbe  bridge  proved  deficient  This  day, 
lP6mo  ofour  mWtta  brought  into  tlie  camp  three  notorioua  n^ 
^p4reesy  whom  they  tookabout  twelve  mdea  off. 
-  4!Dlh4  This  day  was  chiefly  spent  in. removing  our  floal-*brid9e 
^oarev4b«  town,  and  in  raising  a  battery  ibr  the  security  of  it  ^  mtt 
liAsb  secur^  apasa  to  the  town,  as  likewue  thepasfeof  Anhahbeg, 
^here  wa  vmwt  over  the  last  year.  This  aftcnnon:  the  gcnccal  re* 
^ ved  an^  account  ftom  Brigadier  Levison^  that,  putting  himself  at 
the  head^of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  dragooni^  heJhadagain 
Allen  Upon -the  etie/my  in  the  bounty  of  Kerry,  who  wheta  three- 
^(houMmd  tftrong,  and  had  with  them  twointire  regtmenta  of.  dra- 
goons; killed  agrcfat  many  of  them,  took  divers  officers,  priaimers, 
aiad  quite  dispersed  the  whole  party ;  sothat  we  wereincnv  intiie 
«iaste»tf  of  thrt  county^  which  did  not  a  little  atreogthen  the  < nemy. 
The  weather  was  now  very  bad,  and  much  rain  finr  theseLrihreadays . 
past;  bat  this  afternoon  it  okared  up,  and  bcgui  to  be  very /air 
again.-" ..  ■'  -  ^  ■.--:.■  ~- 

^  91 1^  -  A114ast^  nieht  and  this  morning  our  guns  contioued  to 
ptay  ftuidusly  teito^  tne  t4wn.  lliia  afternoon,  by  an  jeoDpsesa  to 
4h^  general,  we  had  advice  in  the  camp,  of  theausrender  of  fiSgor; 
tik  maimer  as  followetb :  on  Ihe  lOth  instant,  CoL  Michelhoia^i 
marebed  with  a  kfetaehment  of  his  regiment,  and  fiva4iundfed  of 
the  miHtia  of  the  province  of  Sligo,  two  troops  of  dragoona  of  ijm 
anany,  and  stx  fiiBld^pleces,  and  incamped  at  Drunmeftt,  r  about 
thtee  miles  froRf  Sligo,  of  wfakh  he  aare  an  aeeouni  to  the  Earl  of 
Qvanard,  \bf  ii-  party  ^f  4knm  under  thtf.  aoqimand  af.  .Cip^ 
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¥adgliMt.'  ^e  1  Ith  Ji^  aditneadi  witfain  bdU  a  mile  of  the  town, 
half  thft  -wmlhn.  hainy  mmi^  -tm  itoitM  flMke  ao  £»ftiier  pfoprcaii 
thai^iTi'  rfte'fheiidlote^^emoiithttincii  toaUftckthe  enemy, 
%fao  J^  mtnisde  m  thev  of  .oppottbg^ns,  but  preiientLy.'after<  quitted 
tliei^orlHiy^wiw^iAbaythad^afttilp  tO'fUfend  the  entija^  into,  the 
«oim;  car  nten^pnoniwd  them^]  and^  forcing'  the  reet  of  their  o«t- 
works,  beat  diem  into  the  ^reat  toti  with  the  Um  .a«ly^  on  our 
4iUter>ofani tension f kitted  Md  five-  nma  wounded*  On  the.  If tb, 
HlMifiaal  4f  Gcanaid  cMne*«iidi  the:  foroet  under  hyi»  ooMnaiul  'b<y 
^ibnsthe^plan?  y»i)ordihi|»  cauicd  immediately  butUxiea  lo  be 
Mi«dag«init  the  foit,  and  inaiimated  into  the  enemy  mch  af^pi^ 
lie«iitm«9f fpreat Mmioaiand  morian,  :which  they  weio  inade  to 
^liheveiie  mid  brought  «lMi9<aiitiikim^  that  they  aent  oiit*to€a|i»' 
'tttkte.  The  oauditiona  were  agvoftd  and  aasigned,  much  the  same 
terms  aa- Gal wqr»  and^  fiwt*  'whidt  is  very  strong^  waaaPCondU 
it^Y  swrrandered  on  the  I5tby  there  maBching.out  sixbujaidred 
nien^  undeif  the  conunand  of  Sir  Teague  (yRegan,  They  left,  in 
ther  plate  siaaeen  pieces  of <caimon^  and  Cii.  Michelboum.  is  m9^ 
louver uopof  it. 

>    92d.  Early  ^is  moming,  the  general,  the  Dvd^e  of  Wine«i- 

burgh,  land  ]UeateDantKiena»|[  S^ttrtometc  wUh  all  ,^nj|  bone 

*mid  dragDOM  •(doqipt  CoL  Coy's  rcfimant  of^homeyaBrd  fifty  lout 

'Of-eacfaof  therwimeota  of  dragoena  of  the  an^y>:aiMl  ten  regt- 

:jBfeiibsofibot,.tttittgwilh^em«  semw  dava  pro¥iaioos,.>and  if<mih 

Ukn  gUnf,  nz»  ttti   thnchpoiuidersw  ana.mr  Uiel«e*poundein» 

HcrcMd'overoor  bfidg0>of  boats,  into  the  oounty  of  Clare..   InriW 

mean  while,  the  Mi^-Generals  JIackay  and  TalmasbnMNPimaadad 

thevestoftheaxxnjr*  ^  the -seouritj^  of  the  wfiiAi$  .on  Lempster 

-aide  of  kfae  Tiiar^  frata  wbcwoe- we  foB  ieontiAued  to  fire,  day  and 

B^gbtiinto  the  tew*;*  whenae  abo  they  fiftedral  one  Mien  aa  tb^ 

pissedtbjfi    About  tai^lvfi  at  noon,  all' our  men  bad  passed^ 

•bf§«%ai'aiidt«M«e  ifaawm  up  befcaethe  towic  on  Glare  aidoi/^ 

anamy^  playing  spoilt  them  all  flromtbeieaade  and  aafeoal  towefs, 

both  with'grait<«pd  small  ahol^  but  fwilh  jit^  eMfrwtkm  :.^Uid» 

abbot  tartly  «elghteent  of  Col^  Matthew's  rfdrngoonj^  •  ibeini;  iattir>  ad* 

vanned  party,^  Wem  attacked  by  the  advanced  party  ;>9f  the  hi«h» 

wito'oiit<*nua^«red  them;  and:  ibotb  parties  ilMei^w^aioed  ftam 

eaefe  sidtf  tfttdbonl  ibur,  that  Ihetflaat  eame  riip^  when  began  a 

Wiww>iiipMtai}  aild»  ifaepHce  being. «neM^  the,  tAwn»i»tbe^anfmy 

fili«ed4ipdnau»atthe  same  MmewitbjtheiroanMlirfrom  the  castie> 

and  their  small-shot  from  the  walls,  which  neither  dismayed^  ^nor 

diAwioehaiiselucftoourmfln^    About lirei  y)a general  ordered  a 

detaebpnnt  to  attack,  the  Ihrt^ne^r  Tbwwpodf bndge^  (>vhiQtl  eom- 

Wisaids^boAitibBffaffidgft  and. the  king's  island; (And,  .tb«ugh|wn 

<iwal  dritabbmcnts  saUied  out  of  the  town  to  support  those  tiiait  ^ 

•feMedfit^^eeartied  it^aisd|«aasood  theeoemyaw  thilMdge  lothe 

3|krti>;tetlhebekieged«ipmeiTin|^  onr^men.at  Umir^ieeiA,  -daciv 

w4he  daawiMdgi0,  kav^ngabore  aix  h«wdred  oCthemOothe  6usf 

waaidsaittiefi;'  aamnuofflrhom  went  pffas4«ij»4oetbn<^aBiMfiir  a«d 

tlia  redUkiUodiby^Qor  aato.  Ji»thi»aotit>aiWafaek  twenty -one  oom-* 
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miMioned  officers,  amonggt  wham  fpcre  Col.  Shdton,  two  tievte* 
nant-eolonelf,  thvce  najort,  ftrc  capuiut,  and  the  mt  ndNdterns: 
we  took  also  iWty-ttvcB  oominon  soldicars,  three  brass  gvos,  two 
tbree-poundevs,  and  one  twelTe*poundery  and  five  eeloMrs ;  ^Jg^ 
nerd  very  well  rewarding  tke  soldiers  which  biwught  them  in.  We 
lost  not  one  officer  of  note,  hot  had  kiHed  abotU  two  hMidstd  of 
common  soldiers :  we  immediately  posted  ourttkes  in  all  tMr 
works  and  forts  on  that  side  the  water.  This  day  one  kundbol 
head  of  hlack  cattle,  taken  in  the  late  action,  and  six  hundred 
more,  taken  by  Brigadier  Levison  in  Kerry,  wem  brought  into  the 
camp. 

23d.  All  yesterday,  and  kst  night,  our  guns  and  mortars  con- 
tittiied  firing  into  the  town.  This  momiiig,  Cd.  Corbet  cane  over 
to  us  fipom  the  enemy,  and  proposed  to  ^  genenl  the  briogiiig 
over  Tyrconners  and  Galway^s  regiments  of  horse,  and^  out  of 
them,  to  make  one  good  regiment,  to  serve  their  miyesties  in  Flan-' 
dkia. 

IMith.  About  four  of  thp  dock  this  aftemowi,  the  enemy  beat 
a  parley  round  the  town,  desiring  to  capitulate  about  the  aurrea- 
d«. 

j25th.  This  day  the  £ari  ^  Westmeath,  Cd.  Shekion,  the  Lord 
Galway,  Lord  Dillon,  Niobolm  Purcel,  £k];  commoiily  called 
Baron  of  Loughmere,  the  Titdar  Primate,  the  Titular  Archbishop 
of  Casnd,  Sir  Thtobdd  Bulicr,  Major  Cordon,  shmI  some  othera, 
came  to  flie  camp,  Irom  the  entmics  horse  camp,  dined  svith  tim 
genera],  and,  after  a  large  conference,  went  henoainto  the  to«m« 
llle  cessation,  which  be^an  yesterday,  upon  the  besieydTs  parly« 
ing,  continued  till  ten  o'dock  the  next  morning. 

seth.  Sarvield  and  Wahop,  and  two  briffaditm  of  the  Irish 
army,  caase  into  the  camp  firom  the  lawn,  and  came  to  a  resoiui- 
tion  with  the  general,  about  the  treaty,  and  in  older  to  it,  that 
hostages  diould  be  eBrchanfed ;  accordingly,  in  the  aftaraoon»  the 
£ari  of  Westmeath,  Lord  Lowth,  Lord  firagh,  and  Lord  Trimtes* 
town,  came  hostages  from  the  besieged  $  and  in  exehmige  of  them, 
the  fff  nerd  sent  in  my  Lord  Cutte,  Sir  David  Collier,  CoL  Tittn, 
Sfnd  Cd.  Pypef. 

fi7th.  This  morning  the  besieged  sent  their  proposals  io  the  ge- 
neral, which  wear  «p  unreaaonable,  that  the  general  returned  Item 
with  disdain,  and  oidered  our  bombardiers  and  giunieas  to  make 
ready  to  phiy  agMi  4nto  the  town ;  accordingly  aU  things  were 
prepared,  when  the  besieged,  apprehensire  ^  the  oonseifuenco^ 
sent  out  to  know  what  termft  his  eetceliency  wodd  propose  to  them« 

28th.  Early  tins  mormng.Sarsfield,  Wahop,  Puroel  of  Loug^ 
more,  the  TituUir  l^imate,  the  Tiitular  Arabbishop  of  Cashed 
Garret  Dillon,  Sir  TheobaM  Buder,  and  John  Bmww,  the  Ihaat 
bst  OounseAlors  at  law,  with  several  other  counnissioRers  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  came  out  of  the  town  to  the  generd's  quaitem; 
whMher  his  excellency  sent  for  dl  our  general  officers ;  whem, 
after  a  ioiig  debate,  articlea  were  almost  agseed  on  ior  the  mndi* 
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tion,  not  only  oT  LlnMiick,  but  of  tU  tbe  other  forti  and  cutlet  in 
the  enemies  posieuion. 

2gih.  We  are  now  in  poaseuion  of  the  Six-mile  Bridffe,  ftnd 
other  pasMi  and  castles  about  Limerick ;  but  the  French  and 
Irish,  in  the  town  and  camp,  insisling  on  the  haring  tbe  article* 
agreed  to  signed  hj  the  lords  justices,  u  veil  as  the  general,  things 
remained  in  the  same  posture. 

30th.  The  cessation  still  continuing,  several  of  our  soldiers  Went 
int*  tb«  town,  and  the  besieged  came  fttquently  into  our  camp  j 
wbere  aUo  Sarrfield,  Wabop,  Sheldon,  and  others  of  their  officers, 
wtn  thiaday  enteruitied  by  the  Dufee  of  Wirlembargh. 

October  1 ,  Tbi«  evening  tbe  right  bonomvble  the  lords  justice! 
arrived  in  the  camp. 

2d.  This  flay  several  Irish  offfcera  and  commissioners,  appointed 
to  treat,  came  into  tbe  camp  from  tbe  town,  and  stayed  with  the 
lords  justices  and  general  till  twelve  at  night ;  by  which  time  all 
tbe  diffiCultiM,  which  arose  in  settling  the  articles,  being  agreed, 
tbey  were  concluded  on,  and  ordered  to  be  fair  drawn  for  signing, 

3d.  Thiieveninj^thearliclesueresiffned  and  exchanged;  but  Tt 
being  late,  we  onty  took  possession  of  the  enemies  out-works,  their 
■lone-fbrt,  Bud  Si,  John's  gate,  on  the  Irish  tinrn  side. 

4th.  This  morning  four  regiments  of  foot  ma 
town,  which  is  indwd  the  strongest  part  of  L 
EDgH>h  town  for  the  Irish  (quarters,  until  Sarsfi 
were    designed  tr>  !<o  with  him,  could  es  hippe 

$th.  Tbe  Irish  having  imprisoned  a  li«atena 
ing  to  go  with  ttfem  for  France,  he  was  im 
upon  tM  (teneral's  taxing  tbem  with  their  brei 
laying  before  thnh  tbe  consequence  of  suct 
hcfrngbeen  granted  them  to  take  off  only  suci 
go,  wTthout  any  compulsion. 

fit*.  Ulia  morning  Col,  Earl's  regiment  marched  from  the  camn 
towards  Cork,  which  place,  i*itb  the  garisons  thereabouts,  is  as- 
sigBed  them  for  their  winter  quarters. 

7th.  Tliii  morning  the  right  honotir^ble  the  lords  justices,  having 
teen  us  in  quiet  posseMion  of  the  Irish  town,  set  forward  in  thcic 
Rtura  to  Dublin. 

ArtwUt  avH  and  miVitary.,  agrred  vpaa  tht  tiird  Day  of  Octoier^ 
IWL  ;  betvem  fie  Right  HowarabU  Sir  Char/ts Porter,  Knight, 
tnd Tkonroi  Cmiigsby,  Esq;  Lordt  Jiuticts  of  Ireland ;  and  his 
Excellency,  the  Haron  de  Ginckle,  Lieutenant -Oentral,  and  Com-  . 
mmder  in  Chief  of  tht  English  Army,  on  the  one  part.  And  the 
Right  Honourable,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Lucan,  Pierca  ViKount 
Oatmoy,  Col.  Nicholan  Puree!,  Col.  Ntcholai  Cvtach.  Sir  Toby 
Bufier,  Col.  Garret  Dillon,  and  Col.  John  Brovin.  on  lie  otker 
part.  In  the  behalf  of  the  trith  Tnialiitantt,  in  the  City  and 
CovtOy  rf  Limerick,  the  Covntin  of  Clare,  Krriy,Cork,  Sligo,  and 
Kayo.  .J 
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I.  THE  CIVIL  ARITCLES. 
.  IN  coniidentioiKiCtlie  sutTcoideT  of  the  city  of  LioHnch,  and 
other  agrecmeati,  made  between  the  laid  LieuteDant  Gencnd 
Ginckle,  the  governor  of  the  cit;  of  LiiBeiick,  and  the  general  of 
the  Irish  army,  bearing  date  wUb  these  pr^enth  for  thewirreoder 
of  the  aaid  city,  and  tabmiwoa  of  the  aaid  army ;  it  ii  agrtsd, 
that, 

I  .^HE  RoBan  catbolidu  of  this  kingdom  ihall  enjoy  luch  pri- 
-*-  vilegei  in  their  exercite  of  their  religion,  aa  ar«  conriatent 
with  the  lam  of  Inland ;  or  u  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reien  of  King 
Cbariet  the  Second.  And  their  majeatiei,  aa  Mon  as  tneir  aftirt 
will  permit  tfaem  to  summon  a  parliament,  in  this  kingdom,  will 
otdeavMirtofrocure  the  la id  Soman  catbuUeks  inch  fhrtbet'ae-  . 
curitj,  in  that  particalar,  as  may  preserve  them  front  any  db- 
turbsnce,  npon  the  account  of  their  said  religion. 
'  !!•  All  the  inhabitants  or  nsidents  of  Limerick,  or  any  other 
gartKHi,  now  in  poueuion  of  the  Iriib,  and  all  officers  and  soldiert^ 
mtm  i»  anns,  under  any  commisiton  of  King  James,  or  thme  av> 
thoriacd  eo  ^nt  the  tam«  in  the  tereral  counties  of  IJmerifA,  Clar^ 
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• 

whatsoever  shaU  have  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  article,  that 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  made  by  act 
of  paritament  In  England*  in  the  first  year  of  the  Mgn  of  their  pre- 
sent majesties,  when  thereunto  required. 

in.  All  merchant^  or  reputed  merchants,  of  the  tity  of  Linie- 
ridL.  or  of  any  other  garison,  now  possessed  by  the  Irish,  or  of  any 
town  or  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  or  Kerry,  who  are  absent 
beyond  the  seas,  that  haive  not  borne  arms  since  their  m^jesiies  de* 
daration  in  February,  1688*9,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  seeond 
article,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  present,  provided  such 
merchants,  and  reputed  merchants,  do  repair  into  this  kingdom^ 
within  the  space  or  eight  months,  from  the  date  hereof.  ^ 

IV.  These  following  officers,  vir.  Colonel  Simon  Lutltvrf,  Cap*^ 
tain  Rowland  Wiute,  Morrice  Eustace  of  Gormonstown,  Cheevers 
of  Mayestown,  commooly  called  Mount-Leinster,  now  bdoogmg 
to  the  regiments  in  the  aforesaid  garisons  and  quarters  of  the  Irish 
army,  who  were  beyond  the  seas,  and  seat  tbitfaer  npoa  afiairs  of 
their  respective  regiments,  or  of  the  army  in  general,  shaU  have 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  secobd  article,  provided  they  re* 
turn  hither  wi tbtn  the  space  of  ei|;ht  months,  from  the  datoof  thed^ 
presents,  and  submit  to  Uieir  miycettes  government,  and  take  the 
$bove-4neationed  oath. 

V.  That  all  and  singular  the  said  persons,  comprised  in  the  se* 
cond  and  third  articles,  shall  h^e  a  general  pardon  ofall  attain- 
ders, ontlawries^  treasons,  misprisiont  of  tieosson,  prenHKiirt^»» 
felonies,  trespasses,  and  olher^cnmes  and  mtsAsnieanors^  whalso^ 
ever,  by  tjl^em,  or  any  of  them. committed,  sinee  thie  begimirng  of 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second:  aadifaiiy  of  ihMft  are  at^ 
tainted  by  parliament,  the  lords  justices,  and  the  genei^  wiU 
use  their  b(^  endeavours  to  get  the  same  Teptaled  by  the  pan» 
parliament,  and  the  outlawries  to*  be  reversed  gratia,  all  but  wrf* 
ting-derks  fees.  .     .    ^  » 

VL  Whereaatbe  present  wars  have  drawn  great  violendes  on 
both  parties,  ^nd  that,  if  leave  were  given,  for  bringing,  all  sorts 
of  private  actions,  the  animosities  .woukl  probably  contioiie,  that 
have  been  so  long  on  foot»  and  the  pnblick  disturbance  last :  for 
the  quieting  and  settling  therefore  of  the  kingdom,  and  avoiding 
those  inconveniences  which  would  be  the  necessary  consoquettec  of 
the  Gontniry,  no  pennon  or  persons  whatsoever,  comprised  in  ^^ms 
foregoing  articles,  shall  be  sued,  molestefl,  or  impleadtdw  at  the! 
suit  of  any  partv  or  parties  whatsoever,  for  any  trespass  b^  them 
committed,  or  ror  any  arms,  horses,  money,  goods,  and  chattd% 
merchandise,  or  provision  whatsoever,  by  them  seized  or  tataiy 
during  the  time  of  the  war.  And  no  person  or  persons  wbalao^ver, 
in  the  second  or  third  articles  .comprised,  shall  be  sued*  impleaded^ 
or  made  accountable  for  the  rents  or  me^ih  rates  of  any  hmds,  te- 
nements, or  houses,  by  him  or  them  received  or  enjoyed  in  this 
kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  this  present  war,  to  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof,  nor  for  any  waste  or  trespass  by  him  or  them  com* 
mitted  in  any  such  lands,  tenements,  cr  houses :  and  it  is  also 
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■  * 

agreed,  that  this  article  aball  he  mutuaU  aad  reciproeaU  tm  htHk 

.VII.  Every  iK^lanan  and  ttentlesaan,  oomprited  in  the  Mid 
second  and  tliird  articles,  shall  nave  liberty  to  ride  with  a  swofd» 
and  case  of  pistols^  if  they  think  fit ;  and  keep  a  guSi  in  tfaeir 
houses,  for  the  defence  of  the  same,  or  fowlitig. 
^  '         VIII.  The  iidiabitsnto  and  residents  of  the  city  of  LHneriek,  and 

other  garisons,  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their  goodo^  chtittela, 
and  provisions^  out  of  the  same,  without  bemg  viewed  or  s<Nircbed^ 
«  or  paying  any  manner  of  duty ;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  tolaavc 

their  Wvm  or  lodgings  they  now  have  therein,  ibr  the  spoin  od^six 
weeks  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof.      ^ 

IX.  The  oath»  to  be  administered  to  such  Roman  cathdicks  as 
submit  to  their  majesties  government,  sbaU  be  the  oath  abavesaidt 
and  no  other. 

X.  No  person  or  persons,  who  shall  at  any  time  hereaftar  break 
these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  thereby  make  or  cause  any  other 
persoif,  or  persons,  to  forfeit  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  same.     . 

XI.  The  k>rds  justices  and  general  do  promise  to  use  their  at* 
lAost  endeavoursy  that  all  persons,  comprehended  m  the  above* 
Wfecitioned  articles,  shsll  be  protected  and  defended  iVom  all  arrests, 
and  executions  for  debtor  damage,  for  the  space  of  eight  months^ 
Mext  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

XII.  LasUy,  the  lords  justices  and  general  do  underttite,  that 
tWiir  ms^iesties  will  ratify  these  articles,  within  the  spaced  of  eight 
months,  or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours^  thattUe  same 
shall  he  ratified  and  confirmed  in  parliaihent^  ^  .     '. 

XIII.  And  whereas  Colonel  John  firown  stood  indebted  to  sevenA 
pratestants,  by  judgments  of  reccMrd  ;  which  appearing  to  th^  late 
government,  the  LmTyrconnel,  and  LordUtcan,  toek'away  the 
eSects  the  said  John  Brown  had  to  answer  the  said  debts,  and  pro- 
Ionised  to  cl^r  the  said  John  Brown  of  the  said  debt.« :  wbh*h  etteoti 
lirore  taken  for  the  puhlick  use  of  the  Irish,  and  their  army  :  fcft 
freeing  the  said  Lord  Lucap  of  the  said  engagement,  passed  on  the 
puhlick  account,  for  payment  of  the  said  protestantSi  fer  prcv^t* 
lag  the  ruin  of  the  said  John  Brown,  and  for  satisfaction  of  his  cre^ 
ditors,  at  the  instance  of  the  said  I^rd  Lucau,  and  the  rest  of  per- 
sofM,  aforesaid,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  said  lords  justices^  and  lieu- 
tenant-General  Ginckle,  shall  interpose  with  the  king  and  parlia* 
ment,  to  have  the  estates  secured  to  romah  catholtcks,  by  arttclciB 
and  capitulations  in  this  kingdom,  charged  with,  and  equally  liabfe 
to  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  said  debts,  as  the  said  Loni 
iMcan,  upon  stating  accounts  vrith  the  said  John  Brown,  shall  cer- 
tify under  his  hand,  that Iheeffects  taken  from  the  said  Jc^n  Brown 
amount  unto  i  accounts  are  to  be  stated,  arui  the  balance  certified 
^y  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  in  twenty-on^e  days  aflf  r  the  date  hereof  f 
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For  the  titie  perfonntnce  bereof,  we  h«ye  hereunto  set  our 
haodi, 

Charlei  Porter, 
Tko.  C<ming9by» 
Bar.  De  Gincklt^ 
Lucon, 
Gallmoy, 
N.  Purcel, 
Present,  x^vj^i^^  ^^  Cusack, 

Scrtnenmore,  Theobald  Bailer, 

H.  Maccatf,  John  Bnmm, 

P.  Takmuk.  Ger.  Dillon. 

11.  The  MILITARY  ARTICLES, 

Agreed  upon  between  the  Baron  De  Ginckle,  Lieutenant- General,  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  English  Army,  on  the  one  side ;  and 
the  Ueutenant 'Generals f  D'Ussoon,  and  De  Tesse,  Commanders 
in  Chief  of  the  Irish  Army,  on  the  other  side;  and  the  General 
Officers  hereunto  subscribing. 

L  nnHAT  all  persons,  without  any  exceptions,  of  what  quality 
-^  or  condition  soever,  that  are  willing  to  leaTe  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  shall  hate  free  leave  to  go  heyond  the  seas^  to  any 
country  (England  and  Scotland  excepted)  where  they  think  fit,  with 
their  fiunilies,  household-stu^  plate  and  jewels. 

IL  That  all  the  general  officers,  colonels,  and  .generally  all  other 
officers  of  horse,  dragoons,  and  foot-guards;  troops,  dragoons, 
soldiers  of  all  kinds,  that  are  in  any  garison,  place,  or  post,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  or  incamped  in  the  counties  of  Cori^ 
Clare,  or  Kerry,  as,  also,  those  called  rapparees,  or  Tohinteers, 
that  are  willing  to  go  heyond  seas,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  free  li« 
berty  to  imbarqne  themselves  wheresoever  the  ships  are,  that  aie 
appointed  to  transport  tbem ;  and  <o  come  in  whole  bodies,  as  they 
are  now  composed,  or  in  parties,  companies,  or  otherwise,  without 
having  ai^iy  impediment,  directly  or  indirectly, 

IIL  That  aU  persons  above-mentioned,  that  are  willing  to  leave 
Ireland,  and  go  into  France,  have  leave  to  declare  it  at  the  places 
aind  times  heraifter  mentioned,  viz,  the  troops  in  Limerick,  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  limerick;  the  horse  at  their  camp,  on  Wednes* 
day ;  and  the  other  forces  that  are  dispersed  in  the  counties  of 
Clare^  Kerry,  and  Cork,  the  18th  day  of  this  instant,  and  on  no 
other,  bdbre  Monsieur  Tumeron,  the  French  intendant,  and  Co* 
lonel  Withers;  and  after  such  declaration  so  made,  the  troops^ 
that  will  ffo  into  France,  must  remain  under  the  command  and  dis* 
cipline  of  their  officers,  that  are  to  conduct  tbem  thither:  and  de- 
serters of  each  side  shall  be  given  up,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly- 

IV.  That  all  English  and  Scotch  officers,  that  serve  now  in  Ire- 
land, shall  be  included  in  this  capitulation,  as  well  for  the  security 
of  their  elites  and  goods,  in  England,  Scotland,  aad  Jrelao<^  if 

VOL.  xl  L 
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Ihej  are  wflUsg  ta  vtiBaio  bore,  ai  for  pMiing  Aredf  into  France, 
or  any  other  country  to  senre. 

y.  That  1^  the  general  French  officer»»  the  intendant^  the  en- 
guieerSy  the  cammistaries  at  war,  and  other  artillery ;  the  trea- 
iuper,  and  other  French  officers,  strangers,  and  others,  whatsoever, 
that  are  ia  SUgo,  Ross,  Clare,  or  in  the  army,  or  that  do  trade  or 
commerce,  or  are  otherways  employed  in  any  kind  of  station  or 
'  condition^  shall  hate  leave  to  pass  into  France,  ^r  any  other  coun- 
try ;  and  shaU  have  leave  to  ship  themselves,  with  all  tlKir  horses, 
aqoipiiglir,  plate,  papers,  and  all  other  effects  whatsoefcr;  and  that 
GeQeralGiiidite  will  order  pass-ports  for  them,  convoys^  and  car- 
riages fay  land  aid  water,  to  carry  them  safe  from  Limerick  to  the 
ships  where  they  shall  be  imbarqued,  without  paying  any  thing  for 
the  said  carriages,^  or  tfaoM  that  ire  edapToyed  therein,  with  their 
horses,  carts,  boats,  and  shaUops. 

VI.  That,  if  any  of  the  aforesaid  equipages,  merchandise,  hones, 
money,  plate,  or  other  moveables,  or  hoosehoM-stutf^  fadongiDg 
to  the  said  Irish  troops,  or  to  the  French  officers,  or  other  particu- 
lar pertons  whats<)ever,  be  robbed,  destroyed,  or  token  away  by 
the  troops  of  the  said  general,  the  saM  seneral  will  order  it  to  be 
iMtorad,  or  payment  to  Be  made,  accoroing  to  the  ralticf  that  ts 

rtt  inv  npovi  oath,  hy  the  person  so  robt^d  dr  phindeK^d :  and 
said  Irish  troops  to  be  t«aftsported,  as  afbresaii^  and  at^  pet- 
adM  hiBlottgifng^to  them,  ire  Uf  observie  good  cff^ien  m  their  mareh 
and  quarters,  and  shofl  restore  whatever  they  sItaR  take  ttota  the 
eooMry,  at  itiake  satisfaction  ftrr  the  same. 

VH.  That,  to*  faeifkate  the  tr^nsportroff  of  the  troopi,  the  ge- 
■eml  Witt  (imMt  ffily  Mp^^  irtd  each  smp  butden  ftor-htindired 
tCM ;  for  whkh)  the  pertons,  to  be  tiMsported*,  shift'  not  be 
oMiged fxy pay;  and  tweiify more,  irthereiilMnbeoccaiBiOki,#ithont 
their  paying  f<^r  tbeaii;  wa^^  if  any  of  the  said  ships  shall  be  of  K^ser 
bwden,  be  wiH  ftimish  mote  in  nnttibef  to  eodntervlrfl,  atidkKo^ve 
tWoraenofwartoimbarquethei^t^iptf officM,  andsenreHwa 
oonvoy  to  the  yessda  of  hnrdbn. 

VUI.  That  acomittiasatxiAafl  be  imtttediAe^  MM  tdCbfft;  to 
vf  Kit  ^le  tranaporMhipa,  and  see  whttt  cothfltfoit  ffley  tttc  ttr  for  stril- 
ing;  and  that,  M  soon  aa  they  are  ready,  thetMoj^r,  to  lie- tk%M- 
pwtoil,  sMI  ^a^ch  with  aft'  convenient  8p<(e<f  tBe  iteaiest  Ihiy,  ita 
ordet  to  be  hnbarqued  there ;  ani¥,  if't  here  shafr  be  any  mote  tnetx 
to^be  transported,  than  etfn  Be  carried  off  in  the  Md  ilfty  ftbipa^ 
Ae  leat  shMI  qntt  tike  Bngl^sfa  town  fff  limerfcft;  and  MtrdL  to 
snch  qnirtei^aashsil  be  appointed  Ar  them,  eonveviient  ftor  their 
transpui  l'MiuR>  whew  they  shiin  reiliaitt,  till  the  other*  twent}, 
shi]^  are  readPf,  which  ai««6beiti  a  monthVtfine;  MtTtMrfitir* 
barqne  in  aiiy  Pieneh  lAirp,  that  may  eonrein  tXte  mean  tihie* 

IX.  That the-stad! ships Aafl'befurffished'withforagrforhor«^ 
and  all  necessary  provisions,  to  subsist  the  officers^  trooos,  dhN 
goons,  arut  Midlers,  and*  alt  otiterpMoils,  that  Mt^smbpt^^ 
tiMiportcd  ibto  FVance;  whiiA  ptt^ri^lbtis  dhdF  Be  paiUF  lor,  aa  MM 
ai'  all  i»  disinibarqoed  at  Brest,  or llilntes,  dtr  tie  eMf t  df  BKtlttty^ 
or  any  other  port  in  France  thqrcan  make. 
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'  X.  And,  to  secure  tlie  rtturn  of  tbe  taid  ships  (the  daige?  of  the 
sens  cKcep4ed)  aod  the  payment  for  the  said  proTisionsy  sufficient 
hostages  ^all  be  given. 

XI.  That  the  garisons  of  Clare-Castle,  Ross,  and  all  other  ibot 
that  are  in  garisons,  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  and  Kerry, 
shall  have  the  advantage  of  this  capitulation  ;  and  such  part  of  the 
garisons,  as  design  to  go  beyond  the  seas,  shaH  inarch  out  with  their 
arms,  bi^gage,  drums  beating,  ball  in  mouth,  match  lighted  at 
both  ends,  colours  flying,  with  all  their  provisions,  and  half  the 
ammunition,  that  is  in  the  said  garison's  town,  with  the  horse  thai 
march  to  be  transported ;  or,  if  then  there  is  not  shipping  enough, 
tbe  body  of  foot,  that  is  to  be  transported  next  afler  the  boree. 
General  Ginckle  will  order,  that  they  be  fUmished  with  carriages 
ibr  that  purpose,  and  what  provision  they  shall  want  for  tMir 
march,  they  paving  for  the  said  provisions,  or  else,  that  they  may 
take  it  out  of  th^r  own  magaaines. 

Xn.  TMi  all  the  troops  of  horse  and  dragoons,  that  are  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  aod  Clare,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this 
capitulation ;  and  that  such,  as  will  pats  into  France,  shall  have 
auarters  giren  them  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry,  a-part 
from  the  troops  commanded  by  General  Ginckle,  until  they  can 
he  shipped;  and,  within  their  quarters,  they  shall  pay  m  all 
things,  excepting  forage^  and  pasture  for  their  horses,  which  shall 
be  furnished  gn^is. 

XIII.  ThoMof  thegarisonof  Sligo,  that  are  joined  to  iht  Irish 
army,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  capitulation  ^  and  orders  shaH  be 
atnt  to  them,  that  are  to  convey  them  up,  to  bring  them  hither  to' 
Litoerick  the  shortest  way. 

XIV.  Tbe  Irish  may  have  liberty  to  transport  nine  hundred  horse, 
including  horses  for  the  officers,  which  shall  be  tr8\psported  gratis ; 
and,  as  ror  tbe  troops  that  stay  behind,  they  shall  dispose  oTthem- 
selves,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  giving  up  their  arms  and  horses,  to 
such  persons  as  the  general  shall  appoint. 

XV.  It  shall  be  permitted,  for  those  that  are  apix^nted  to  tdce 
eare  for  tbe  subsistence  of  the  horse,  that  are  willing  to  go  into 
Fmce,  to  buy  bay  and  com  at  the  king's  rates,  where-ever  they  can 
find  it,  in  the  quarters  that  are  assigned  for  them,  without  any 
kit  or  molestation,  and  to  carry  all  necessary  provisions  out  of  the 
city  of  Limerick;  and,  for  this  purpose*  the  general  will  furnish 
oonvenient  carriages  for  them,  to  the  place  where  they  shall  be  im- 
baraued. 

aVI.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  the  hay,  preserved  in  the 
stores  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  for  the  horses  that  shall  4>e  imbar- 
qned ;  and,  if  there  be  not  enough,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  buy  hay  and 
oala«  where-ever  they  shall  be  found,  at  the  king^s  rates. 

XVir.  That  all  prisoners  of  war,  that  were  in  Ireland  the 
tirc^nty-elghth  of  Sept«Dri)er,  shall  be  set  at  liberty  on  both  sides; 
and  ibe  {general  promises  to  use  his  endeavours,  that  the  prison* 
fit,  that  are  in  England  and  Flanders,  shall  be  set  at  liberty 
also. 

■      ,i.Q    ■ ■'  "^'^ 
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XVIII.  The  general  will  cause  proTiskma  and  medicines  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  sick  and  wounded  officers,  troops^  dragoons,  and  sol* 
diers  of  the  Irish  army,  that  cannot  pass  into  France  at  the  first 
imbarquement ;  and,  after  they  are  cured,  will  then  order  ships 
to  pass  into  France,  if  they  are  willing. 

XIX.  That,  at  the  signing  hereof,  the  general  will  send  a  ship 
express  to  France;  and  then,  besides,  will  furnish  two  small 
ships,  of  those  that  are  now  in  the  river  of  Limerick,  to  transport 
two  persons  into  France,  that  are  to  be  sent  to  give  notice  of  this^ 
treaty;  and  that  the  commanders  of  the  said  ships  shaU  have  or: 
ders  to  put  a  shore  at  the  next  place  of  France,  where  they  shall 
make. 

XX.  That  all  those  of  the  said  troops,  officer^,  and  others,  of 
what  character  soever,  that  would  pass  into  France,  shall,  not  be 
stopped,  on  the  account  of  debt,  or  any  other  pretence. 

2LK1.  If,  after  signing  this  present  treaty,  and  before  the  arri- 
val of  the  fleet,  a  French  packet-boat,  or  other  transport-sliip^ 
shall  arrive  from  France,  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  the  general 
will  order  a  passport,  not  only  for  such  as  roust  go  on  boud  the 
said  ship,  but  to  the  ships  to  come  to  the  nearest  port,  to  the 
place  where*  the  troops,  to  be  transported,  shall  be  Quartered. 

XXII.  That,  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet,  there  shall  be  a 
free  communication,  and  passage,  between  it  and  the  abovesaid 
troops;  and  especially,  for  all  those  that  have  passes  from  the 
chief  commanders  of  the  said  fleet,  or  from  Monsieiur  Tumeron, 
the  intendant. 

XXIII.  In  consideration  of  the  present  capitulation,  the  town 
of  Limerick  shall  be  delivered,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ge- 
neral, or  any  other  person  he  jkhsXi  appoint,  at  the  time  and  days 
hereafter  specified,  viz.  the  Irish  town,  except  the  magazines  and 
hospital,  on  the  day  of  signing  the  present  articles ;  and,  as  for 
the  English  town,  it  shall  remain,  together  with  the  island,  and 
the  free  passage  of  Thomond-Bridge,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  the 
Irish  army  that  are  in  the  earisou,  or  that  shaU  hereafter  come 
from  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clar^,  Kerry,  Sligo,  and  other  places, 
above-mentioned,  until  there  be  convenience  found  for  their  trans- 
portation. 

XXIV.  And,  to  prevent  all  disorders  that  may  happen  between 
thegarisons,  that  the  general  shall  place  in  the  Irish  town,  w]ii(;h 
shall  be  dehvered  to  him,  and  the  Irish  troopers  that  shall  remain  in 
the  English  town  and  island ;  which  they  may  do,  until  the  troops, 
be  imbarqued  on  the  first  fifty  t^ips  that  shall  be  gone  for  France, 
and  no  longer ;  they  shall  intrench  themselves  on  both  sides,  to- 
hinder  the  communication  of  the  said  garisons  ;  and  it  shall  be 
prohibited  on  both  sides,  to  ofier  any  thing  offensive,  apd  the  par-^ 
ties  offending  shall  be  punished  on  either  side. 

XXV.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  garison  to  march  out 
aU  at  once,  or  at  diflferent  times,  as  they  can  be  imbarqued, .  with 
arms,  baggage,  drums  beatiug,  match  lighted  a^  both  ends,  bullet 
in  mouthy  colours  flying,  six  brass  guns,  such  as  the  besieged  wilk 
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chooie,  two  mortar-piecet,  and  half  the  ammunition  that  is  now  in 
the  magazines  of  the  said  place:  and,  for  this  purpose,  an  inyen* 
lory  of  all  the  ammunition  of  the  said  garison  shall  be  made,  in 
the  presence  of  any  person  that  the  'general  shall  appoint,  the  next 
day  after  the  present  .articles  shall  be  signed. 

aXVL  All  Uie  mag^ines  of  provisions  shall  remain  ?  in  the 
hands  of  those  that  are  now  employed  to  take  care  of  the  same,  for 
the  subsistence  of  those  of  the  Irish  army  that  will  pass  into  France ; 
ind  that,  if  there  shall  not  be  sufficient  in  the  stores,  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  said  troops,  whik  they  stay  in  this  kingdom,  and  are 
crossing  the  seas,  that,  upon  giving  account  of  their  number,  the 
general  will  furnish  them  with  sufficient  provisions,  at  the  kin^s 
rates;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  free  market  at  Limerick,  and  other 
i^uarters,  where  the  said  troops  shall  be ;  and,  in  case  any  provi-, 
sions  shall  remain  in  the  magazines  of  Limerick,  when  the  ti^n 
shall  be  given  up,  it  shall  be  valued,  and  the  price  deducted  but  of 
what  is  to  be  paid  for  the  provisions  to  be  furnished  to  the  troops 
on.  shipboard. 

XXVII.  That  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  arms  at  land,  and  also 
at  sea,  with  respect  to  the  ships,  whether  English,  Dutch,  of 
French,  designed  for  the  transportation  of  the  said  troopa,  until 
they  be  returned  to  their  respective  harbours ;  and  that,  oh  both 
sides,  they  shall  be  furnished  sufficiently  with  passports^  both  th^ 
ships  and  men  ;  and,  if  any  sea  commander,  or  ca,ptain  of  a  ship, 
or  any  officer,  troop,  dragoon,  soldier,  or  other  person,  shall  actcop- 
trary  to  this  cessation,  the  persons,  so  acting,  shall  be  punish- 
ed on  either  side,  and  satisfaction  shall  be  made  for  the  wrong  done ; 
and  officers  shall  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Liinerick,  to 
give  notice  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  and  French  fleets,  of 
the  present  coi^uncture,  that  tbisy.  may  observe  the  cessation  of 
arms  accordingly. 

XXVin,  That,  for  the  security  of  the  execution  of  this  present 
capitulation,  and  of  each  article  herein  cbntained;  the  besieged 
Aall  give  the  following  hostages       ..and  the  general  shall  gpve 

XXIX.  If,  before  uiis  capitulation  is  fully  executed,  there  hap- 
pens any  change  in  the  govemment,  or  command  of  the  vnAj, 
which  is  now  commancfed  by  General  Ginckle;  all  those,  that 
shall  be  appointed  to  command  the  same,  shall  be  obliged  to  ob- 
serve and  execute  what  is  specified  in  these  articles,  or  cause  it  to 
be  executed  punctually,  and  shall  not  act  contrary,  on  any  ac- 
count whatsoever. 

October^  169L  BARON  DE  GINCKLE. 
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THAT  tbe  iword  Imth  thus  kmg  becfn  kept  from  destroyfng 
among  us,  is  a  blessing  which  we  cannot  suffiekAfitly  undef- 
^^^A,  nnltts  Hre  comider-lhe  woeful  desolation  it  hsiCh  miNle  in  all 
'^^'S^hboufing  natidhs:  xkOf  are  they  at  nil  sensible  bow  much  Diey 
9^^  !to  God,  and  therr  majestfcis,  for  Iceeping  as  in  toeace,  wfio  give 
^^  least  encouragement  to  this  ititended  descent,  which  must  turn 
^^  land  iata  an  Acddama,  and  will  make  each  woefel  batoek  of 
^  lives  and  fortunes,  whnleone  pnrty  "fights  for  sa!fety,  and  tbe 
^^^  feftpevenge^  -that  no  age  canpMnllel  the  horrid  -consequent^es 
^' s«ich  atsbril  w«r  as  this  will  prove.  And,  if  papists  tn^  (blinds 
^d  \jif  seni  for  Iheir  leligioA,  and  blown  up  with  hopes  df  absoliite 
•mpire)  encou^ged  thn  Moody  design,  ft  wculd  be  no  wonder, 
lad  oootdibave  no  saooess,  considering  Ibe  general  aversion  of  the 
people  to  ^em,  and  the  fresh  instances  mf  tbeir  insolence  and 
cruelty. 

But  alas !  It  appem  tbat  many,  who  cfall  themselves  Prt>test* 
ants,  «ne  engaged  in^is  fatal  covispiracy  against  thehr  religion, 
and  thehr  native  eountrtr;  which  is  so  proolgfousattd  athaztn?,  fbat 
a  man  would  wonder  Who  hath  bewitched  these  fbolirih  Gsrtathins 
to^MMb  <m  fbeirown-ttml  the  dnirch's  ruin :  and  every  one  muiit 
be  inqoisi4»ire  into  the  speoioai  ^iteienees  by 'Which  dMie  men  ate 
induced  to  4ietome  theilr  own  execntioners. 

Now  ihe  pvetendedviotives  tre  these: 

t.  iVcpaiffing^tbe  ii^^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^'°S' 

2.  Delivering  us  from  tne  oppressions  we  su&rtinder^epreset^t 
kmg. 

3.  Settling  the  government  upon  its  old  bssis. 

4.  Securing  the  Protestant  religion  for  all  future  ages. 

Now  it  becomes  every  true  Englbh  Protestant  to  examine  these 
pretences  very  well,  befqre  he  venture  on  a  thing  of  so  evil  appear- 
ance and  dangerous  consequence,  as  is  the  joining  with  these  in- 
vaders. 

•  Vide  Uie  68th  aitkle  in  tke  catalogee  of  pampMcU. 
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fiffit,  hkpreieiidfidy.tlKfafteiing  w»«ii90Btly<^Ri^ 
batb-ngiht  hy  kit  tul^eeU,  who,  by  nttorc  and  oatiity  weie  bami 
U'defend  faim  in  the  poMeniMi  of  it :  and,  now  that  he  oornes  i» 
demand  hit  ow«,  all  that  ever  were  liit  5ofc$«ctt  SMut  eJAertwitt^ 
ur  at  leaat  notofpote  hiai. 

But  kt  it  be  considered,  that  aH  the  laile  ^tb^\  tdferiny  wme 
•wiagtcK  and  canted  bjr  tbe  oauntelt«€htt  Popitfa  priectt,  tend  the 
hi^ets  ef  that  pertaation :  protettanU  were  not  the  aamaom ;  he 
aNgfat  have  kept  his  pottettion  to  thit  day  undistariMo,  4f  be  had 
not  nade  tadh  open  and  btidatteouies  upon  oar  lawt,  our  celsgion, 
and  propertiet ;  to  that  he  wat  ihenrtt  aad  onlv  cauae  of  his  oaBa 
nifferrogt :  and  w^  ahouki  auUiaaB  he invobed  in  blpad  andrain, 
who  are  perfieciiy  ianoeent  of  doing  tfait  htjurf  ?  No  free  nntsoa  did 
ttmr  hear  aBoae  or  greater  injnriet,  or  endure  tuch^tdeDcat  to.kngv 
or  to  patieady  at  we  did :  and,  when  some  at^  waa  to  he  put  ita 
the  final  rain  of  oar  lihertiet  and  reltcion,  it  wat  idooe  at<fint  hf 
pctilaont  add  oaaiplaintt ;  and^  when  they  were  dc^naedy  none  hut 
detfensive  annt  were  taken  up  i>y  tome  few,  and  by  m  fineign 
proce,  only   to  eorer  their  neadt,   whfle  the   giierancet  wcra 
inrly  redretted ;  not  to  take  away  hit  righte,  bdL  to  jeciuseonr 
own.     Nor  did  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  thete  gentlemen,  daiaai 
or  ideprfffe  him  of  hit  throne,  bat  owned  hit  right  hy  offinrmg  4 
treatv,  during  Ahe  contiaaapoe  of  which  he  dithanded  liit  anQ[i|r» 
dittolfed  hit  gqaeromeat,  aad^  at  much  at  in  him  hty,  attemnted 
to  detert  the  throne,Aad  toek  aidt  from  an^nemy't  country,  whieh 
might  teoure  him  againtt  nedrctting  any  grieimnoeB,  and  enaUa 
him  to  be  revenged  upon  tiie  injured  comphanert.    We  did  not 
nndce  the  throne  vaeant ;  but  the  kte  arthbithap,  aad  other  pecaa 
attGuUdhall,  beUeaedhe  had  kft  at  void,  or«be  ^  woukl  not, 
withaat  hie'Canaent,  hare  teized  on4he  odmsmstration  «f  govern* 
rnent,  tecnred  hit  chanceUor,  taken  pottettion  of  the1?ower,  and 
eftrndlhe  enevdse  of  tbe  tupifenie  pow«r  to  the  Pirinee  of  Oaiige« 
He  left  nt  in  anarchy,  aad  we  provided  SMroorsdret  in  the  hett 
aaanner'tneh  a  junetaoe  wouU  dlonr.    I  wiilnot  inquire  now,  whe« 
ther  theae  tuliects,  who  are  to  zealout  for  hit  return^  weae  hot 
hound  to  do  more |han  they  did,  tokeephim  inhatthrone,  while 
he  had  it;  their conscianee then  pcrmitied  them  to  kMkon,  aadkt 
him  sink,  while  his  security  had  been  far  more  ^uijy  compassed  t 
hot  they,  fwho  have  now  ^ese  onseatonahle  f*iofg%  oftheir  dd  loyw 
ahw»  mutt  consider,  that  a  man  may  leai^e  tet  right  when  be  plea^ 
telh,  hot  atay  net  tahe  it  again  at  hit  pleature,  eipeciaily  not  by 
force,  and  thit  mott«tpeeiaUy  as  to  Jovereign  power,    fiomdbody 
mnat^povem,  whenhewoiddnot;  4he  next  undoubted  hinr,  in  an 
hereditary  monarchy,  must;  and  whoever  doth  goveim  in   diief  in 
thb  mtioB  BUitt  he  king,  by  our  conttitation,  and  flMnt  have 
pawer  taflBeient  to  ptotect  htrntetf  and  die  nation  againtt  aH  their 
enamiet ;  and  that  oannot  be  wilhoat  swearing  new  tUegiaiioe. 
Near,  when  a  king  and  4Mieen  are  dedared,  enhmitted  to,  and 
owned  hy  oalht»  aad  til  eUor  methods  <roqaifedki  tuch  case,  the 
king  it  not  atUhaHy  to  give  np  hit  own  power,  and  Ac  fcotae* 
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tion  of  m,  nar^oothe  people  firee  to  joia  with  him  that  cleicHed 
theoBy  OP fto  ▼entore  their  necksy  or  tiieir  amoirf*t  mm,  to  retlom 
1^*  •  I<lare  lay,  thmt  the  French  kkig  wUl  aot  gttnt,  that  the  oi* 
tiseni  of  those  cities,  who  were  subjects  to  Spain,  or  the  emperor^ 
and  hound  by  oath  to  those  princes  (but  hare  now  submitted  to  him, 
and  sworn  new  allegiance)  are  obliged  to  venture  their  lires  and 
fertuaea^  bj  rertue  of  their  old  oaths,*  to  restore  those  cities  to  their 
finrmer  masters;  doubtless^  he  would  soWe  their  scruples  with « 
halter,  if  he  fouiid  they  attempted  ic  Besides,  the  injuries,  as  they 
are  cidlfid,  d<meto  the  late  king  by  his  own  acts,  if  they  were  ca^ 
pable  ol  reparatioDy  must  not  be  repaired  with  the  ii^uriBg,  yea» 
ruining  many  thousand  innocent  persona,  who  must  unavoidably 
lose  tlmr  Hres^  and  be  undone  in  their  estates  by  his  retuminff  by 
feree.    The  pccaent  king  and  his  army  are  bound  b^  oaths,  mity, 
and  interest,  to  oppose  him ;  so  are  aU  now  protected  by  him,  am 
who  have  sworn  alfe^iance  to  him ;  and  it  is  certain,  all  that  aft 
not  peijured  hypocrites  will  do  so ;  and  then,   whU  Englishman's 
bowels  must  hot  bleed  to  consider  what  murders,  burning,  pkin*> 
dering,  and  destructbn  he  brinffs  upon  his  native  oountryy  who  e»- 
eo«rages  the  aggressors?  If  he  has  any  kindness  for  us,  whom  he 
isaUs  lus  siAgects,  he  would  rather  sit  quietly  under  his  single  in- 
juries, than  wish,  or,  however,  attempt  to  he  restored  by  blood  and 
an  unif«rsal  ruin ;,  and,  if  he  has  no  pity  for  us,  why  should  we 
beso  concerned  for  him,  as  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  his 
revenge  ?  He  went  away,  while  a  treaty  was  on  foot,  and  notliing 
but  a  treaty  can  restore  him  fairly ;  which  he  never  yet  oflTeretT 
We  did  not  force  him  to  go  away  in  disguise^  and,  if  he  will  force 
himself  upon  us  agaiu,  oy  French  dragoons  and  Irish  cut^throals, 
are  may  and  must  oppose  him ;  for  our  allegtance  is  now  trana- 
lerved  to  another.    Finally,  there  is  no  injury  to  any  but  himscM*, 
and  those  who  run  into  vohintarv  exile  with  him,  by  his  being  out 
of  the  possession ;  the  monarehy,  the  law,  the  church,  and  pro- 
perty are  all  in  better  estate,  than  in  his  time;  and  all  these,  with 
innumerable  private  persons,  must  be  irreparably  injured  by  his 
return  in  ^n  hostile  manner.    So  that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  re* 
drett  the  sufieringv,  he  owes  to  his  own  faults,  by  so  many  publick 
and  private  injuries.    If  it  be  pleaded,  that  he,  who  was  bom  to  a 
lom,  really.wants  subsbtence,  I  reply,  that,  if  he  would  sedc 


the  peace  of  Christendom,  and  of  his  late  suligects,  he  might,  hj 
a  fair  treaty  set  on  foot,  not  only  restore  the  exiles,  but  have  a  suf- 
ficient and  hpnourable  maintenance  from  this  government;  hut, 
while  the  warj  he  make«  upon  it,  puts  us  to  so  great  expence,  he 
cannot  expect  it»  nor  imagine  we  should  give  him  a  supply  to  ena- 
ble him  to  ruin  us. 

The  second  pretence,  why  we  should  assbt  towards  his  restora- 
tion, is,  to  deliver  ourselves  firom  the  oppression  we  suffer  under 
the  present  king :  and,  to  set  off  this  with  a  better  gloss,  the  late 
reign  is  magnified  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  tooli,  and  this  Uacken- 
ed ;  freedom  from  taxe9  then  is  made  a  rare  instance  of  his  gentle- 
and  the  present  impositions  heightened,  with  all  the  ifaeto- 
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mk  iiBagiDable,  to  represent  thk  king  as  mn  epprenor.  The  flou- 
Tubing  of  trade  tben  is  extolled,  die  decay  of  it  now  odiowly  tBti> 
nuated^  and  f^rtBt  b<^pet  are  given  of  golden  daji^  upon  tbe  retnm 
of  James  tbe  Just ;  be  is  to  make  us  im  bappy. 

Now,  to  answer  tbis,  ^re  is  no  need  to  make  a  satyr  on  tbat 
feign,  or  a  paoegjrick  on  tbis;  Uiat  is  so  well  remembered,  and 
this  so  fuNy  known,  that  aH  unpregodiced  people  see  on  wbiekside 
the  truth  lies.  But  it  is  great  pity  they,  who  have  the  wit  to  in« 
vent  or  urge  this  plea,  have  not  a  memory  to  remind  them,  thai 
none  complained  more  of  the  danger  of  law  and  religion,  of  our 
Ures  and  foitunes  in  tbat  reig^,  than  many  who  have  this  high  opi- 
nion of  it  now;  the  cruel  severities  in  the  west,  the  high  commie^ 
•ion,  turning  out  of  office  all  good  protestante,  attempting  to  re»- 
verse  all  the  penal  laws,  putting  unqualified  men  into  all  places  of 
trust,  profit,  and  power,  excluding  the  feVowt  of  Magdalen,  and 
puttine  in  papists,  with  the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  tbe  bishop*^ 
were  thought  oppressions  then  ;  but  now  all  these  are  buried  in  obw 
livion,  and  those  taxes  which  the  late  king,  and  his  ally  of  France, 
with  their  abettort,  alone  make  necessary  to  this  frugal  prince, 
tbese  are  our  only  grievance,  and  this  king's  unpardonaUe  crime. 
Thelate  king  had  one  tax,  and  might,  yea,  would  have  had  mofe 
for  tbe  glorious  design  of  enslaving  bis  subjects,  if  be  could  knve 
got  a  parHament  to  Sis  purpose,  iHiieb  be  vigorously  endeavoured; 
and  it  was,  because  be  was  sure  be  must  saUsfy  bis  people  in  thefr 
just  complaints,  whenever  he  asked  a  supply,  that  be  durst  not  aik 
it  of  a  fireely  chosen  pariiament ;  yet  then  we  were  in  peace  with  all 
nations,  and  now  be  hath  intangled  us  in  a  war  with  the  worst  enemy 
in  Europe.  Assessments  then  were  not  needed,  but  to  hasten  our 
ruiA;  now  they  are  absolutely  necesiary  to  our  safbty,  andmad^ 
no  by  him,  and  biscomplaining^ends.  Yet  still  what  grievances  * 
are  meat  taxes,  in  comparison  of  what  is  laid  on  the  French  slaves, 
into  whose  condition  we  were  intended  to  be  brought  ?  There  i^  it 
vast  difierence  between  losing  our  property  for  ever,  and  payii^ 
^ome  part  of  our  profits  to  secure  the  rest,  and  our  inheritances  to 
our  posterity,  as  well  as  ourselves.  Besides,  should  we  not  ledp 
'Out  of  the  frying-pan,  into  the  fire,  if,  to  avoid  tolerable  pkvmehts, 
we  should  rashly  bring  a  fatal  war  to  our  doors,  that  mtttt  last  till 
more  than  one  half  of  the  nation  be  destroyed,  and  tbe  rest  ittttrt)^, 
and  almost  irrecoverably,  impoverished?  This,  I  ani  ^UHe,  is  vo- 
luntarily to  change  our  whips  for  scorpions.  We  hate  paid  ti 
much  formerly  for  assisting  France  to  ruin  Europe,  and  maintain 
vice  at  home,  as  now  serves  to  deliver  Europe,  ana  secure  our  liative 
country  and  religion,  from  utter  destruction?  nor  ire  th^  sums 
considerable,  reckoning  the  abatementof chimney-money,  whicli  we 
have  paid  to  this  government;  no  "country  in  Eur^  hath  paid  so 
little  in  proportion  to  our  wealth,  theM  last  three  years  of  war : 
and  if  the  late  kingretum,  England  most  pay  all  the  sums  borrow* 
ed  of  France,  to  maintain  him  abroad,  to  keep  Ireland,  and  td  dia» 
charge  the  forces,  tbat  come  to  thrust  biro  on  us,  and  must  stay  t6 
complete  the  hqpffy  design  of  setting  -  lip  pc^Msry  and  sliirefy/tte 
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mminl  conMqvcncet  of  bis  resloration ;  and  it  it  well,  if  anrotftiaf 
chiHin^-nioiiejry  and  other  publick  monieg,  be  not  called  Ibr*  to 
carry  on  bo  gbrioiv  a  ipork :  10  that,  if  Eaglaod  rebel  agaioflt  tbe 
present  king,  to  avoid  the  hurdeni  now  upon  thesi,  they  expoie 
themselves  to  ten  times  greater  taxes  for  many  years,  and  it  can 
irad  in  nothing  but  the  utter  foipoveriahing  4»f  the  whole  nation; 
especially,  the  protettant  part  of  it,  who,  by  their  pcwerty  wiU  be- 
come a  more  easy  prey.  As  for  trade,  the  decay  of  it  began  in  the 
latekin^s  lime,  and  it  is  the  war  wbidi  he  and  France  hath  «i)fim- 
Bdusin,  that  still  keeps  it  at  a  low  ebb;  so  that  for  the  late  kM^tf 
iriends  to  expose  the  present  govemaientf  Isr  this,  is  like  a  coi^ 
jurer's  complaining  of  the  storms  he  rakes.  That  infpenion^  history 
•of  Bishop  King's,  of  the  estate  of  the  protestanis  in  Ireland,  uodor 
King  James,  nokes  itout,  that  the  late  kt^gleafed  c<Hi  hated  the 
iacreaseof  trade,  which  made  hua  use  all  meaas  to  hinder  it ;  «nd 
jd  the  worid  sees,  that  no  absolute  monanoh,  as  be  afiecls  Ao  b^ 
likes  that  his  subjects  should  grew  rich  by  Irode.  But  our  pctsent 
Jkhig,  90  soon  as  hecan  have  peace,  will  make  it  his  fimt  care  io 
prsmote  trade  here,  as  he  did  in  tfao  <oouatnr  he  cmbc  frsMi;  aady 
even  in  die  difieuit  times  be iiad,  trade  hath  beeaof^reait  part  of 
fab  and  his  pariiament's  eare«  Finally*  't£  men  caa  nosember  Ite 
ttones,  that  are  so  ktdy  past,  when  kw  and  rif^t  was  only  iht 
Ifluig's  pleasure,  dictated  by  meroenary  judges;  when  bo  Mrty  bat 
-the  papists  iburished ;  when  a  general  ccsisteraalion  hao  stopped 
sJl  business,  they  cannot  hope  to  be  happy  by  lus  retum^  who 
toansed  eM  dicae  miseries :  and  they  aoust  e»eot,  now  he  hadi 
tnere  per^setly  learned  the  Fvench  methods,  or  making  a  king  ^ 
neatest  of  ■mnarchs,  by  making  his  snlyects  4e  vilMt  of  slaves,  that 
he  win  practise  k  with  greater  iwdnstry  and  applioation  than  ever, 
4o  put  it  eternally  out  cf  his  anfafects  power,  to  protect  thewiscives 
again :  €ar  oppressing  his  people;  which  was  but  expedieBt  kiefeffc 
iwill  now  be  thought  absdntely  necessary.  80  (hat  jiothiog  can  be 
snore  imfimbable,  not  to  aay  impossible,  than  for  Fai|^ari  Ao  he 
Jnppy  under  him,  that  attempted  to  make  her  misenhle  without 
any  pmvoeation,  and  must  Tetom  with  the  sanae  prioelpks  and  do- 
jigos,  the  same  counsellors  and  interesls  he  hadhe&re,  oadwithjdl 
j|he  additiaa  that  reienge,  hatred,  and  "fear  can  orahe  to  an  4nifry 
and  im|Aaeahle  mind.  But  it  may  he  said,  his  dcarrbought  en-. 
perienoe  of  the  11  auooess  of  these  methadswiUmahehim  rrie  mae 
asodera^hr,  if  he  beeestcned :  to  whidilreply,  Cmkm,M(m  mmmm 
mmiat.  Tae  for&«iled  hook  o€£ishop  King's  demonslrates,  tlMt, 
aflterhehadkst  England  and  Soetlattd,anda  great  part  of  insWnd!, 
aipon  his  return  hither  froaalwnce,  he  wasanorearhitnry  and.hm!d 
io  his  protestant  obedient  ont^eels  than  ever  he  had  ibeen  heftse, 
aren  though  it  was  against  his  ^visible  ialcKst,  and  tended  to  dia* 
gust  all  the  pvoiestents,  who  would  lutae  served  him  theae.  Hisdo- 
himself  papist  at  fifst  ihetfiB,  and  aU  ^  actions  sinoe,  .shew 


that  he  prefers  his  wiM,  and  aa  obstinate  pnmnnf  1ms  own metfcoai, 

bUows*  UMt 


fiirahoae  his  tiue  intertst ;  <whenoe  itIaUowa,  thatnre  wi% 
liectfnaioneafhblMppcry  that>eitheriusfutfeqiefifiDoe^aHiis 
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^hum  iniopeit^  AoM,  ftaich  kim  «Mlerati«n««ny  longer  tiMm  ttU 
be  ImUi  |x>wer  to  oppreM  iit :  And,  iflie  tbouU,  by  a  tmvttnd  pfo- 
niMes 4»r  oftths^ engage  to  rulebv  law^lns  finequent  bvcachcf  Wh 
luuh  gif¥en  us  no  reason  to  trust  him ;  and  the  relmon  he  profesnes 
can  so  easily  dispense  wtib  both,  that  neither  of  i»eta  if^we  ns  any 
aeeunty  fipom  that  sort  of  ebltgations.  The  finteveste  of  popery  and 
Finnoe  require  he  should  be  a^sohtte,  and  his  nalove  sj^uk  him  on 
to  it,  fiAd  nothnig  but  fear  can  Ibr  a  ttoaient  jastmin  htm  from  be- 
ias  ao.  What  a«hadow  of  a  droam  lihen  mnsft  this  beofprotesfeaat 
suojeots  bei^g  happy»  nnder  a  bigotted  p«fish  prinoe  of  audi  a 
cemper  f 

lliirdlyy  Whereas  it  is  said,  «re  bnre  jchasiged  onr  oldheroditwy 
«Mnarc3hy  intoone  merely  electiire,  and>  by  degrees^  shaM  bring  it%> 
a  conunottwealth;  nor  can  any  thing  prevent  this»  which  wdl  he  «of 
fttal  coBseqnenoe  to  the  church,  nittmrMstoriagllielate  )akig; 
I  answer,  tbe  ^MBition  is  false^  and  die  oeaae^tnenee  a  more  aham : 
ihe  government  af  fia^^land  always  was,  and  fever  must  be  wonar- 
chioal ;  that  twelve  yean^  when  it  was^endeavomed  to  osahe  it  otiier- 
wts^  43onvineed  all  men»  that  aH  prcjeets  to  iht  eoatrary  ■mst'Coine 
io  nothing.    As  Ibr  this  ttevohition,  it  is  not  li|[flly,a  pariianntit 
which  inMie  an  entail  of  the  crown,  in  a  lineal  succession,  ^onkl 
be  for  setting  ^  a  commonweidth/orflkertng  the  torediiary  mo- 
narchy. If  ithe  alledged,  therewasagrcaibreaohasto  tfhepenrson 
of  the  reigning  kitig,  it  is  replied,  he  himsdf  made  it,  and  tiny  did 
not  make,  but  find  tiie  throne  void.   And  there  have  been  greater 
breadies  mce  the  iconquest,  as  to  the  true  lineal  auocesston,  and 
laying  aside,  yea,  deposing  tlie  reigning  king^  and  setting  <un  his 
aon,ior  a  remoter  pevson,  which  «ideed  wm  an  injury  to  the  vingv 
•ao  ^tposed ;  hut  atiU  the  monandiy  wascsdlod  and  oontinned  to  be 
iMteditary.    lu'Our  case,  the  'king  deserted  us,  yea,  left  us  witho«ft 
nny  government^;   but  we  applied  iohis  necrt  certain  hetr,  wMi 
whom,  at  her  request,  and  Jar  our  isafeiiT  and  ber*8,  by  genevA 
oonsent,  atiUe  was-given  4oher  ihnsband 'and<onr  delrrever,  4Mt 
^Ihis  only  for  life,  thoa^he  be  mncfa  nearer  in  blood  to  .the  ti|^  of 
anccession  than  either  Henry  Iftie  i^'ourth,  or  Henry  the  ihrvmeflv 
ancoessively  made  kings  of  England*  Amdrthesaflringthesnooession 
to  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  her  heif8»  Aows  how  far  that  par^ 
liaaoiait  was  from  designing  any  «neh  thmg  as  a  oommonwoallh. 
Weaee  Philip  af  Spain,  who  and  no  title  ilo  be  king  of  England,  ibut 
by  ina  -mamage  wiAh  Queen  Mary,  was  made  ]aag  at  her  raqnevt, 
and  in  bar  aig^t ;  but  heboid  not  mentedaoondi  as  our  king,  and 
Iher^bve  his  title  waa  toceaae  at  ber  ^aatk    As  forlihn  ihrince  rf 
Wales,  there  are  so  clear  indications  of  hb  birth  being  an  vrnpostMire, 
Uidihe'desigO'of  larminr  thattpaqfoot  ia  soteown  to  be  revenge 
an  the  piincosses,  for  a&eriBg  io  •their  rAigiuny  and  to  get  mofe 
liaae^lo  foace  fKqpery  and  slavery  ufion  us;  ^ea,  Siis  beallh  nwt 
strength  mAe  it  so  unUkdy^  he  Anald  tpmeetd  lirom  snch  craay 
parents,  4hattai  the  parlies  aonoemed  mute  itibe  aftonatifve  by  bet- 
teraakiessas  andfclaamr^evideiKcnnaifhe  (people  ^af  Engtaid  in 
pkdmmntt'0Wvk  hMmfinr  Iha  iieir,  we  need  «ot  go  nhoot  Ae  mi- 
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reasonable  task  of  proving  a  negatire.  Wherefore,  tincethe  breacti 
ID  the  succeseion  was  the  late  kin^s  own  act,  and  only  concerns  his 
person,  and  asitipposed  unknown  heir,  we  are  not  to  answer  for  that; 
and,  considering^  the  hurry  his  unexpected  desertion  put  all  things 
in,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  speedy  settlement,  the  friends  of 
the  old  English  monarchy  have  just  cause  to  rejoice  it  was  made  so 
near  the  old  foundation,  with  a  small  and  only  temporary  variation 
from  it,  which  was  also  absolutely  necessary  in  that  juncture  of 
mtkin :  and  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many  of  the  best  qualiw 

•  and  interest,  who  hate  the  notion  of  a  commonwealth  in  England, 
and  love  monarchy  as  well  as  any  of  the  late  king's  abettors ;  who 
freely  consented,  and  firmly  adhere  to  this  establishment.  If  it  be 
objected,  that  King  William  was  bred  up  in  a  comi^onweakh,  and 
inclines  to  that  form  of  government ;  it  is  answered,  he  doth  and 
may  hke  it  in  Holland,  but  they  roust  shew  some  instances,  that 
htS'  zeal  lor  a  commonwealth  is  as  hot  and  as  blind  as  King  James's 
for  popery,  before  they  can  prove  him  so  desperate  a  foe  to  his  own 

-  interest,  as  to  uncrown  himself,  and  make  himself  the  people's  vis* 
•a),  when  he  is  and  may  be  their  gracious  lord.  If  it  be  urged,  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for  flitnre  kings,  to  allow  the  people  a 
liberty  to  take  away  their  prince's  right,  and  set  up  another,  on 
pretence  of  misgovemment:  the  reply  is,  the  late  king  was  the  oc- 
casion of  this  precedent,  by  first  attempting  to  alter  the  whole 
frame  of  our  laws,  government,  and  religion,  and  then  deserting  us. 
Aiid,  if  it  be  an  ill  precedent  Cor  the  safety  of  princes,  that  the  ad- 

ivtintage-waB  taken^  it  was  however  necessary  to  take  it  for  the  safe- 
^4y  ol^the  people,  for  whose  good  heaven  made  kings.  Sure  I  am, 
'-  •  tfiere  ar^  as  dreadful  consequences  of  arbitrary  tyranny,  as  there  are 
;  -of  rebdlion,  witness  the  misery  and  slavery  of  the  poor  French  at 
.  -Ihiaday;  and  it  seems  as  necessary,  there  should  be  some  pre- 

•  cedents  to  deter  princes  from  abusing  their  power,  asveHas^to 
^^^restrain  the  pe<^le  from  abusing  their  liberty :  for  both  tyranny 

and  rebeHioo  are  g^reat  sins,  and  of  most  mischievous  consequence. 

Wherefore, '  this  unexpected  example  may  make  our  kings  vMre 

^  just,  and  more  apt  to  rule  by  law,  but  it  can  never  hurt  ^e 

-  monarchy  itself,  or  countenance  a  rebeltion,  while  a  king  is  in  die 
throne,  that  will  stay  to  hear  and  redress  his  people's  grievances, 
which  will  never  be  denied  by  the  present,  or  any  other  good  kin^. 

The  last  pretence  is  the  most  siuprising  of  all,  that  diere  is 
no  way  to  preserve  the  church  of  Engftand,  no  nor  the  protestint 
religion,  but  by  restoring  the  late  king,  who,  it  is  said  m  his  de* 
claration,  promises  this  as  liberally,  as  he  did  at  his  first  accession 
to  the  throne. 

If  mankind  were  not  the  oddest  part  of  the  creation,  one  would 
w<mder,  how  it  is  possible  for  protestants  to  believe,  that  the  wolves 
design  good  to  the  sheep.  When  the  late  king  was  here,  he  involved 
himself  in  infinite  mischiefs,  and  did  the  most  odious  things  in  the 
world  to  destroy  the  protestant  reUgion,  and  especially,  to  ruin  the 
church  of  En|^land ;  and  hath  he  given  any  evidence  of  changihg 
:  his  temper^  his  principles,  his  zeal>  or  his  methods  ?  He  shewd'  in 
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I|$lanila«gieater.tpite  to  protestanU  than  erer ;  he  hath  lived  in 
Fra^c  ever  sinoe,  where  he  hath  seen  how  much  it  tends  to  ad- 
vance hiB  dear  ahaolute  powet,  to  draeoon  all  men  into  the  king's 
reUgion ;  his  only  motives  to  draw  in  this  Frenchified  pope,  to  lend 
him.money  to  invade  us,  is,  hy  convincing  him.«he  lost  all  hy  his 
zeal  to  restore  popery,  and  hy  engaging  he  will  use  his  power  (if  he 
C9n  regain  it)  only  to  promote  &t  eatholick  interest.     His  other 
aUy,  tne  French  persecutor,  cannot  he  endeared  hy  any  better  in- 
terest, tiU  the  principal  of  the  sums  lent  are  repaid  by  poor  England^ 
than  by  assurance,  that  he  will  make  one  kingdom  in  the  world  as 
iniserable  by  absolute  empire,  and  forcing  one  religion,  as  France 
now  is ;  that  his  barbarity,' cruelty,  and  treachery  may  not  be  die 
infamous  single  instance  of  such  proceedings,  his  promises  to  his 
allies^his  ze^,  his  principles,  and  his  nature  all  engage  him  to 
destroy  the  protestant  religion.    He  attempted  it  when  he  was  not 
half  so  deeply  obliged,  and  can  we  think  he  will  not  pursue  it  no^  ? 
It  is  next  to  frenzy  to  think  the  pope  and  king  of  France  furnish 
him.with  money,  ships,  forces,  ice.  only  to  secure  the  protestant 
religion,  and  church  of  England ;  he  must  be  tied,  in  more  than 
ordinary  hoods,  to  endeavour  the  ruin  of  both,  or  na  such  favours 
had  been  shewn  by  such  a  pope,  and  such  a  persecutor :  itcaariot 
be  ease  to  Roman  cathohcks  be  desires ;  they  are  more  at  ease  un- 
der King  William  than,  under  any  protestant  king  ever  since  the 
reformation :  it  must  therefore  be  the  suppressing  aU<rther  religions, 
and  setting  up  that  alone,  must  engage  Rome,  France,  and  Li^^ifer 
in  his  r^toration.    As  for  his  promises  to  us  in  his  deolaralion, 
alas!  he  hath  already  given  greater  and  stronger  to  the  pope  and 
French  king  to  the  contrary ;  and.  though  his  interest,  and  the  hopes 
thataome  will  be  so  tnad  to  beheve  him,  put  him  upon  renewing 
these  profnises  to  England ;  yet,  his  confessor  can  soon  resolve  1^, 
which  promise  is, to  be.  kept,  whether  that  pious  eatholick  promise 
to,  the  holy  father,  and  the  hector  of  that  cause,  or  that  extorted 
one  to  hereticks :  besides,  we  should  remember  the  Italian  proyerb, 
God  fc^ive  him,  who  deceives  me  once  f  -  but  God  forgive  xtit,  if 
one  man  deceives  me  twice.    No  prince  in  the  w<»'ld  ever  promised 
with  more  solemnity  than  r  the  late  Jung»  to  protect  the  protestant 
feUgion,or.tbe  church  of  England;  yet  nothing  is  more  clear,  than 
that  he  designed  to  gull  us  ^nlv,  not  to  oblige  himself  by  this  ^pro- 
teatatioh ;  and  the  nrst  thing  he  did  was  to  break  it  as  soon  as  he 
dunt,  and  can  we  be  so  distracted  to  believe  him  again  ?  He  de- 
.claredin  Ireland,  that  the  chujch  of  England  stunk  in  his  hose, 
and  that  he  abhorred  it.    He  cannot  truly  love  either  any  person^f 
that  persuasion,  or  any  other  protestant ;  he  may  flatter  some  t)f 
them  to  get  into  the  saddle,  but,  when  they  have  mounted  him,  he 
will  ride  over  their  heads ;  his  own  friends  of  the  protestant  religion 
are  very  few,  and  his  revenge  on  the  far  greater  number,  whchave 
q[>po8ed  his.  designs,  will  out- weigh  the  kindness  of  a  few  inconsi- 
derable hereticks,  who,  abetted  his  interest,  and  who  will  be  told, 
that  it  was  not  sense  of  duty,  but  despair  of  obliging  his  enemies, 
IhalfoFced^then^  idto.lm  quarrel.  They  had. sufficient  experience 
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after  Moaeioutfa'i  rebcUm  (syppemcii  oidy  by  tbe  eburcli  ef  E^ 

hod  men)  how  )itft)(e  aaj  aet*  af  tfaote,  be  ooonts  hentklui  oan 

oblige  hkn  ;  his  carriage  in  Irdand  to  the  loyal  protettanU  writ  tbfs 

in  capital  letter»,  aod  it  must  be  toppoted,  they  hare  dmnk  dec^of 

Letbfty  vbo  caa  (brget  att  thitw    But,  I  pray,  what  is  it  tbe  ehtnrch 

of  Englaiod  wants,  or  any  other  protestant  ?    This  king  is  as  senous 

and  sincere  a  proUstant,  and  as  tnie  akivet  of  that  interest,  as  King 

Jamea  is  a  pfoiEessed  enemy  to  it ;  and,  wbv  minr  not  he  be  more 

Hkely  to  preserve  the  religion  be  paofesses,  tfaao  the  other  to  m^n- 

taio  that  religioA  which  lie  vilely  deserted,  and  mortaMy  hales  f 

The  churchmen  say,i  King  Witttam  is  too  kind  to  dissentera;  bst, 

hath  he  given  them  ai^  other ormerehberty  than  King  James  6i^} 

That  king  bc^n  with  tofentian,,  and  il  was  not  for  a  new  prince 

in  a  trouDlesMne  state  of  tJiinga  to  alter  any  thing  of  that  natwre: 

besides,  at  tb^  same  time,  the  dKssentcrs  da  timk  die  preaeot  king 

too  kind  to  the  estabhdbed  charch,  not  coniidhriiigy  that  it  iatiie 

national  religion  whidi  he  found,  and  keeps  in  possession  of  aM  iti 

rights,  as  bin  ditly  and  oath  Qb%e  him ;  yet,  so  as  the  dissenteia 

have eas^ aiad every  thing bii^eoqniOyWhicbfhNn  apradent  King 

of  England  they  oan  never  espfict,  being  not  only  a  lass  part  of  the 

nation,  but  so  divided  ■snraigit  tbcmselvea,  that  nothing  can 

please  all  parties  of  tbemi ;  and,  theaefbre,  freedom  to  wonlnp,  in 

tbeir  seveml  wayf^  is  aU  the  fiiveiir  they  ami  be  capable  of  in  ^ 

best  of  times^  aM  so  they  are  moat  unreasonable  to  nope  ibr  more 

now.    Besides,  let  it  be  considered,  that  our  kin#  is  not  only  ^e 

beai  ^aA  protector  of  ttie  preteatanta  of  Snglaiid,  but  of  aU  the  re* 

formed  churches  in  Europe;  and  die  French  king^  the  mahi  wheel 

in  tUa  defligoed  lesteaalioB^  is  ao  mortal  an  enemy  to  the  whole  re* 


formation,  that  be  dtsyesattly  weakened  himself,  and  banished 
SO/XX)  families  of  useful  suloects^  only  to  raot  the  whole  prafbssion 
out  of  bis  own  dominions:  and  now  can  anyTatlonallv  pretend, 
^a  present  king  will  destroy  the  En^h  church,  or  the  Fren  A 
persecutor,  WA  hia  cUenft^  dtt  late  Kmg  of  England,  uphold  h  f 
My  dear  hretbmn  and  omntrymcn,  do  not  so  infamoasly  abnae 

J  ourselves  to  bdieve  so  incfedibk  a  fiction,  so  manifert  a  niheMt  t 
Jas !  aU  these  good  words  are  only  to  Ini  yon  asleep,  till  yoi^  at 
the  peril  of  your  aeekiugat  him  power  enoogh  to  esthTatoTon  and 
your  religi<m  also:  I  dmabt  not,  but,  for  a  u^e,  be  would  main- 
tain the  establisbed  church,  and  renew  hb  indi^rence,  because  he 
can  getfooting  no  other  way;  but  it  k  easy  to  £^  hew  short- 
lived all  these  sham-«fiKVOurs  will  be:  they  spring  from  fear,  and 
desire  of  opportunity  to  be  revenged,  and,  so  soon  as  ever  the  tnr 
ceases^  and  that  opportuptty  comes,  ha  wiH  most  oertainly  kidr 
doim  the  ladder  by  whidi  heaaecnded,aadpnlloffthe  masi,  ^k 
peariag  what  he  is  in  hia  natore  and  principles,  and  not  what  ms 
neccasitios  have  made  him  asem  to  be.  So  that,  if  this  diagnlse  bo 
credited,  tbe  persona  ampoaed  on  wiH,  and  nnist  pay,  for  their  eat^ 
dulity,  wilb  the  woeAd  piiee  of  helpingto  destroy  tbe  most  pnm 
and  flourishing  ^urch  in  the  wQild  I  inasriitingtOTe-faistatenifflf 
aiid%btiaf  foUm,  thay  fi^ againt  Iheir  owd  f«gk»»  wU* 
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the  primitive  christians,  for  att  tkdr  IktmcIi  loytky,  iiK>uld  not  do, 
and  which  no  man  ought  %o  60^  either  for  interest  or  rerenge.  For 
my  part,.I  think  true  le^ioB  ao  flu*  above  att  worldly  concerns, 
and  the  preservation  ofk,  so  prittcipal  an  advantage  of  governnaenty 
that  the  prince,  ^1^  will  eevtaiaty  tttpyresa  that,  rauit  be  more  in- 
ti^erable  Uian  he  thaiwouM  take  away  my  liberty,  estate,  or  my 
life;  and  it  must  be  a  danuMMe  sift  in  ne  to  asMi  kita  in  it,  or 
put  him  into  a  capacity  la  db  it  No  oalh  or  aUegbnee  can  bind 
me  to  this;  it  may  oblige  me  la  auff^sr,  but  not  to  act  for  such  a  de- 
itgn  :  wherefore,  for  shame,  let  his  Irish  and  English  popish  sub- 
jects alone  carry  oa  flria  iaapiu—  4bai|gii,  wkiocan  oaly  hope  for  ad- 
vantage by  his  restorAidiw  and  wkK>  are  only  bound  in  conscience 
to  help  him ;  neuter  we  must  stand  at  least,  and  that  will  suffice  to 
shew  how  contemptible  a  party  that  is,  which  must  be  set  up  on 
the  nation's  ruin,  add  lidw  Mapaa«Ma  H  is  for  kia  Id  cut  down 
the  protestant  1  uii|>w  in  Eagknd^  wiihoat  borrowing  a  handle 
from  the  tree  he  wookl  ML  Take  waraing  by  what  is  past,  and 
what  must  be  the  inevilaUe  oiHiaaqveiice  ^  your  dtterling  this 
king,  or  assisting  the  UM  prlaieei  even  Uie  nsin  of  thii  most  famous 
church  of  England,  and  the  endiuigariAg  the  whole  eAate  of  pro- 
testantism (hrough  all  Bemf»f :  mi  vaiit  wiQ  yew  complain  of  this 
consequent,  when  it  ii  tee  lifte  to  remedy  it ;  yowr  geilt,  shame, 
and  sorrow  wiH  UnMi  only  §mmim,  fer  havlBf  had  a  hand  in  so  de- 
pk>rable  a  mischief;  for  my  pen*  1  have  deUveaed  my  own  soul, 
and  given  you  fair  wamaafp;  Ood  of  hi*  iainite  merey  open  your 
c^et  in  time,  and  grant  yott  a  rig^  iui%Hieiit  in  lUi  and  in  all 
tniBga. 

E  X  P  LA  N  Jt'ir  ION 

OF   OKS 

KING  JAMES'S  DECLARATION. 

Qnari9,«oiMiMBfFeuvPlq(eai 

3.  R. 

WH£ft£AS  by  misnfpresentatioii 
(Of  whidi  ourself  was  the  occasion) 
We  lost  oor  royal  reputation ;  ' 

And  much  against  our  expectation. 
Laid  the  roost  tragicaT  fbundatron 
Of  vacant  throne  and  abdication. 

After  mature  defiberation,. 
We  now  resotVe  to  sham  the  nation 
Into  another  restoration : 

Promising  in  <mr  wonted  fkAion, 
Without  the  ka«t  eqoivocaMoii, 
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To  make  an  ample  reparation. 

And«  for  our  re*inauffaration, 
We  chiue  to  owe  the  obligation 
To  our  kind  tufcgects  inclinatlooy 
For  whom  we  always  shew'd  a  passion. 

And  when  again  they  take  occasion 
To  want  a  king  of  our  persuasion, 
We'U  soon  appear  to  take  our  sUtion 
With  the  ensuing  declaration. 

AUj  shall  he  safe  from  rope  and  fire, 
Or  never  more  believe  in  J.  R. 

J.  R.  .     , 

WHEN  we  rcEect  what  desolatKm 
Our  absence  causes  to  the  nation 
We  could  not  hold  ourself  exempted 
From  any  thing  to  be  attempted  j 
Whereby  our  subjects,  well  beguil  d. 
May  to  our  yoke  be  reconcil'd. 

Be  an  assur'd  both  whig  and  tory,  1 . 

If  for  past  ftiulU  you  can  be  sorry,  Y 

You  ne'er  shall  know  whmt  we'U  do  for  you.  J 
For 'tis  our  noble  resolution  "I 

To  do  more  for  your  constitution,  > 

Than  e'er  well  put  in  execuUon.  J 

Though  some  before  us  made  a  pother,         1 
England  had  never  such  another,  r 

No,  not  our  own  renown'd  dear  brother*      J 

We  have  it  set  before  our  eyes, 
Tliat  our  main  interest  wholly  lies 
In  managing  with  such  disguise. 
As  leaves  no  room  for  jealousies. 

And,  to  encourage  foes  and  friends. 

With  hearts  and  hands,  to  serve  our  ends, 
We  hereby  publish  and  declare, 
(And  this  we  do,  because  we  dare) 
That,  to  evince  we  are  not  sulkn. 
We'll  bury  all  past  fault?  in  woollen : 
By  which  you  may  perceive  we  draw 
Our  wise  resolves  from  statute-law. 
And  therefore  by  this  declaration 
We  promise  paidon  to  the  nation. 
Excepting  only  whom  we  may  please^ 
Whether  they  be  on  land  or  seas. 
And  further,  bloodshed  to  prevent, 

We  hew  declare  our  self  content 
To  heap  as  large  reward  on  all, 
-    That  help  to  bring  us  to  Whitehall, 
As  tier  cud  our  brother  dear, 


} 
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At  his  return,  on  Cavt^er ; 
Or  we,  to  our  immortal  glory, 
Conferred  ofi  noR'^resisttng  Tory.     - 

Then  be  aMur'd,  the  ftMtfilriresther,  ^     *> 
We'll  call  a  parliament  together,  i 

(Chuse  right  or  wrong,  no  mstttr  whcdMM*)     ^ 
Where  with  united  inclinatkni 
Well  bring,  the  interest  of  the  tiatioa 
Under  our  own  adjodicatiott ! 
With  whose  concurrence,  we'll  redress 
What  we  oarself  think  grievances.  ' 

All  shall  be  firmas  woras  «n  makeit :  "  ' 
And,  if  we  promise,  what  can  shake  it? 

As  for  your  church,  we'll  still  defend  it ; 
Or,  if  you  pkaie,  the  popeshaM  menditr  '^ 
Your  chapels^  coUeges,  and  sehoola, 
Shall  be  supply'd  with  yoor  own  teolar      ' 
Butj  if  we  live  another sumtocr. 
We'll  tbenreiiereVm  fifom  SU  OHier» 

l<)txt  for  a  Ifbarty  of  consclmce»  ^ 

With  whieh  we  bit  the  Mtion  long  nnce^ 
We'U  settle;  it  aa  firm  and  steady; 
As  that  perhaps  yoQ  hai>e  akeaoy. 

We'll  never  violate  the  test, 
'Till  'tis  our  royml  interest ; 
Or  till  we  think  itso  at  least. 
But  there  we.musi  consult  thepfiest. 
And  as  for  the  dispensing  power, 

(Of  prtBoea  crowns,  the  sweetest  flower) 
That  parliament  shall  so  explain  it. 
As  we  in  peace  may  still  maintain  it. 
If  other  acts  shall  be  presented,. 

We'll  pass  them  all,  and  be  contented: 

Whatever  laws  received  their  fashion 

Under  the  present  usurpation. 

Shall  have  oar  gracious  confirmation. 

Provided  still  we  see  occasion. 
Our  brother's  Irish  s^tling  act 

(Which  we,  'tis  true,  repeal'd.  in  fact) 

Well  be  contented  to  restore. 

If  you'll  provide  for  Tei^e  before : . 

For  you  younelves  shall  have  the  glory       '^ 

To  re-establish  wandering  Tory. 
But  noK  you,  have  s^  fair  a  biddor^ 

Tis  more  than  time  you  should  considi^r^ 

What  funds  are  proper  to  supply  us 

For  that,  and  what  your  hearths  sav^h|y  us; 

Therefore  consult  your  Polyhymne»  .   .  .^' 

To  find  another  rhyme  to  cbin^ney ;  -     .    ^    y 

Or,  if  I  bleed,  the  devil's  in  ma.   '^  >  jye   /  ^  j 


▼o^.  X. 
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Andy  lest  a  projoct»  in  kipiiiiie» 
Should  be  destioj'd  tot  want  •f  tinic» 
Well  soon  refer  the  whole  anowit 
Toyoar  comssissioftai  of  airooBni. 

llius  haviog  tortor'd  our  inveotioBy 
To  frame  a  dnivht  of  our  intention^ 
By  the  adnce  of  Hun  ■       i  iton,  i 

Wise  V^j,  Vnn  .■  ck,  and  Tom  B-.^--^         \ 
And  of  sal  ranks  some  fifty-one  c  ^ 

Who  haire  a^i^Bted  for  ouroomiBf» 
All  gimcracks  fit  for  such  a  mumming : 
And  'tis  tbeir  business  to  persuade  yoo^ 
We  oome  to  suQeour,  not  invade  you. 

But  after  this  we  think  it  nonsense; 
B^dct  it  is  against  our  e<mscienoey 
To  trouble  you  with  a  relation 
Of  tyranny  and  tiolation, 
Or  burdens  ttiat  oppress  the  nation, 
^nce  you  oao  make  the  best  oomtnictton. 
Of  what  may  turn  to  your  destruetioD. 

Silt  sinoe  our  enemitt  won^  ivight  ^ou, 
Tdling  ouir  d<^t  to  Franee  is  mighty ; 
As  positirdy  we  assure  you. 
As  if  we  swore  before  a  jury  ; 
That  he  expects  90  compensatioa. 
But  what  he  gaint  in  rq^utation 
For  helping  in  our  restoration. 
And  all  muft  own*  that  know  his  story, 
Ho^  faf  bis  interest  stoops  to  glory : 
Whose  gepfjofity  ia  such. 
We  do^t  M  hell  out^do  the  Dutch. 

We  only  add,  that  we  are  oome 
By  trump^t'^  sound,  and  beat  of  drum, 
For  our  juft  titled  vindication. 
And  liberty's  corroboratiDn. 
So  may  we  ever  $Qd  suooesa. 
As  we  design  you  noUiiog  less. 
Than  what  you  Qwe  V^  wk  QUfiEN  BESS. 
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By  way  of  most  httiohie  pethaoB, 
In  hope  your  gMd  pkmm 

Will  once  be  at  leitore 
To  meod  tbdr  now  waury  eonditkMi, 

.    2. 

And  •ince  you  allow 

That  impertineait  orcw. 
Your  patience  !•  Weaiy  and  ves. 

With  a  thing^  of  no  monient. 

That  has  somII  weight  drnonc  m^L 
Bat's  as  idle  and  light  as  thtir  seic 

9. 

We,  humble  fancUcka, 

Biyinity's  cdidB» 
In  plain  tmAUk,  ohaiMm  doaaHicfci 

To  make  known  tmr  grle?aiioe 

For  you  to  relieve  owe. 
On  yaw  ddor  do  mr  calmcat  raqsoti  ftlak. 

4. 

Viz.  Be  it  enacttdj 

Tliat  as  we've  contraeted. 
Our  salatia  na^^  be  paid  ua^ 

That  when  we're  diokmi'd  itt, 

We  may  not «»  whiatH 
As  an  oodfaary  footiliaa  4r  maU  daei. 

5. 
Foras  to  the  famd  aB^ 
It  will  be  a  scandal 

To  see  sons  of  Left  go  thvmUbave ; 
Even  so  to  be  anre, 

If  the  pastor  is  poor. 
His  flock  will  ne'er  greet  him  with  bc«d  baw. 

6. 

Next,  when  we^^esaidgraoe. 

Let's  at  table  baire  place. 
And  not  soolk  among  the  waiter^ 

Or  come  in  with  the  font 

To  give  thanks,  and  sneak  o«t, 
To  dtne  vpoB  fadf  emp^  ptetttra. 

7. 

But  besides  store  of  dishes 

(Oae  part  of  oar  wishes) 
To  fiirtify  maw  saoerdotaly 

Eleemosynary  Asak;, 

And  leave  to  be  Jkwak, 
We  hnnUr  dcaireyoa  ttrvolr  dl. 

Item,  pray  makevs  aUa 
To  command  siMd  m  stibky 
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When  we  are  disposed  ad  ridmdwn  ; 

And,  if  we  want  boots. 

Whips,  spurs,  orsartoots. 
Oblige  iorly  groom  straight  to  lend  theiiK 

Nor  let  our  great  patrons. 
Or  their  ruling  matrons, 
Read  the  butlers  a  juniper  lecture. 
If  sometimes  they  pass 
To  our  hands  a  stol  n  glass. 
Or  some  little  orU  of  confecture. 

10. 
When  long  we  have  serv'd. 
And  preferment  deserv'd. 
Let's  not  miss  of  our  just  expectations. 
By  every  fop*8  letter . 
For  his  friend,  Aat's  no  better. 
Or  our  patron's  more  blockhead  relations. 

11. 
For  'tis  cause  of  grieving 
To  see  a  good  livinff. 
Which  our  thoughts  had  long  been  fird  on, 
Be  ffiv'n  to  a  wigeon 
WiUi  no  more  religioD, 
And  learning  much,  less  than  his  sexton. 

12. 
Nor  yet  let  matrimony, 
TTie  worst  sort  of  simony. 
Be  the  price  of  our  presentation ; 
Nor  to  wed  a  cast  mistress 
When  she's  in  great  distress. 
Our  requisite  quaUfication. 

13. 
And  ift  be  our  chance 
To  serve  against  France, 
At  sea,  on  the  Rhine,  or  in  Fkndcrs ; 
We  earnestly  sue  t'ye, 
That  exempt  from  all  duty. 
We  may  dine  with  our.  pious  commanders. 

14. 
ITien  brandy  good  store, 
With  several  things  more. 
Which  we  sons  o'th'  church  have  a  right  in ; 
But  chiefly  w'  intreat, 
Youll  never  forget,  , ,,,   . 

To  excuse  us  fipom  preaching  and  ngfatmg. 

15. 
Let  not «  commission 
So  change  the  condition. 
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Of  him  that  just  carried  a  halhert ; 

That  a  dunce  of  no  letters 

Should  hector  his  bettera> 
For  truly  we  cannot  at  all  bear't. 

15. 

Nor  when  the  war's  done^ 

Let's  be  broke  ev*ry  one, 
To  languish  in  rags  and  lie  idle, 

Nor  be  so  ill  serv'd 

To  be  left  to  be  stanr'd, 
And  kept  by  a  bear  and  a  fiddle. 

17. 

May  it  therefore  you  please. 

For  your  own  and  our  ease« 
To  relieve  us  without  hesitation^ 

For  the  grievances  told 

Are  as  frequent  and  old. 
As  any  besides  in  the  nation. 

18. 

Then  on  us  take  pity. 

And  chuse  a  committee, 
Let  no  other  business  prevent  ye ; 

Our  request  do  not  spurn, 

Nor  vote  it  to  bum- 
With  a  nemine  contradicente» 

19. 

To  this  if  you  yield, 

Our  mouths  shall  be  fiU'd 
With  encomiums  of  your  piety ; 

Whose  excellent  fame 

We  will  loudly  proclaim, 
And  worship  next  that  of  the  Deity. 

20. 

When  thus  you  remove 

What  we  disapprove, 
We  alU  down  to  Z  from  the  letter  ^ 

By  nieht  and  by  day. 

Will  tervently  pray, 
As  in  duty  bound,  &c.  a. 
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TKHB  know  you  are  harraflsed  with  petitioBS  from  all  <juarten  of 
y  *  the  nation ;  for  to  whom  should  the  miserable  tubjject  apply 
himself  for  a  redress  of  his  just  griefances,  but  to  this  awful  assem- 
bly ?  At  present  you  have  no  less  than  the  safety  of  all  Europe,  and 
that  of  England  in  particular,  depending  upon  your  supplies  and 
assistance;  yet,  you  sometimes  condescend  to  entertain  your- 
selves with  things  of  far  less  importance.  Give  us  leave,  therefore, 
to  lay  our  lamentable  condition  before  you,  and  to  expect  a  relief 
from  your  generous  appearing  in  our  behatfl  We  demand  nothing 
but  what  is  highly  reasonable  and  advantageous  to  the  state,  no- 
thing but  what  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and  the  ei^  of  our  crea- 
tion plead  for,  and,  next  to  what  immediately  employs  your  coun- 
sels at  this  juncture,  we  offer  a  matter  of  the  highest  ccosequence 
that  ever  came  within  your  walls. 

You  need  not  be  reminded  with  what  scorn  and  contempt  the 
hxAy  state  of  matrimony  has  of  late  years  been  treated:  every 
pasty  scribbler  of  the  town  has  pelted  it  in  his  wretched  lampoons ; 
it  has  been  persecuted  in  sonnet,  ridiculed  at  court,  exposed  on  the 
theatre,  and  that  so  often,  that  the  subject  is  now  exhausted  and 
barren ;  so  that,  if  no  new  efforts  have  been  lately  made  against 
our  sex's  charter,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  it  either  to  the  good  good- 
nature, or  conversion  of  the  men,  but  only  to  the  want  of  fresh 
matter  and  argument.  What  aiBicts  us  most,  is  to  find  persons 
of  good  sense  and  gravi^,  considerable  for  their  estates  and  for- 
tunes, so  shamefully  laid  aside  firom  their  duty  by  the  feeble  so- 
phistry of  these  little  unthinking  rhiming  creatures f  and  to  see 
that  a  scurrilous  song,  to  the  tune  of  a  '  Doe  with  a  bottle,'  shall  make 
a  greater  impression  upon  them  than  all  the  wholesome  precepts  of 
the  apostles  put  together. 

One,  forsooth,  is  mortally  afraid  lest  his  head  should  ach  within 
a  fortnight,  or  so,  after  marriage ;  and  yet  makes  no  conscience  of 
filling  his  carcass  every  night  with  filthy  stummed  wine,  which  in 
all  probability  will  sooner  give  him  a  fever,  than  a  wife  confer  a  pair 
of  horns  upon  him.    A  second  professes  he  has  an  invincible  aver- 
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•km  to  the  i^asWiig  of  ddldrtn,  end  roekiii|  of  er«dlet|  Okm^ 
the  tot  cm  tk  «  wboto  6mf  at  WilFs,  cmidst  the  eternal  quarrd  of 
the  tM>^#ita,  tad  the  tmimm  dtmitet  of  the  ne-poKtioimt.  A  ^\r4 
it  apprehenaive  of  the  thmg  caned  curtaiil*lectiirei^  as  the  imiMoaB 
fiellowt  lof e  to  talk ;  aikk  i^  suAr  tfieDuelfet  to  be  tamely  rA  bf 
tomrnaOf  ungrateftil  Hhdtney-prestitiitet.  A  foarth  ban  a  great 
resftoct  to  his  oitd  dear  person,  and  thinks  that  a  wife  wiH  drahi 
faftm  to  mere  skin  and bofies,  whofor  aB  that  so  manages  himself  as 
IdfaBfe  Occasion  to  Tisit  Dr.  *  Wafl  twiee  a  quarter.  Lntly,  the 
frarfer  sort  eiclaim  at  the  caudles^  the  pins,  the  midwiTes,  itie  n«r»> 
sea,  and  other  concomitants  of  wedlock ;  they  pretend  the  tvxes 
nm  high»  and  that  a  spoose  is  an  expenstiw  animd ;  little  const* 
iflkrinir  that  tkej  throw  away  more  opon  die&r  dearFf  bdofed  ta- 
nities  than  woidd  maintain  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children. 

These  are  the  common  toprcks  against  matrimony;  stal  yet#  to 
bdioM  the  fanity  of  these  pretences,  they  imteediatdy  disamea^ 
and  vanish^  as  soon  aa  a  good  Ibrtmie  oemetf  in  ikm  waY«  SDe# 
Aespoks  bnt  a  rich  heiress^  or  an  old  griping  fddermatrs  daugh* 
ler,  and  they  soon  fwget  curtain-kotaves  and  eiickoldom>  codk 
sUmplioBs  and  skdetona,  pins  and  caadleSy  impertinence  and  con** 
fiMmewt,  with  the  rest  of  their  terrible  oh(ectioaa«  Then  yon  hear 
floc  a  sjfMile  of  liberty ;  hot,  oh!  what  a  blessed;  what  4  oemfort- 
sMe  ting  is  a  wile !  nay,  awidowj^  though  past  fifty,  and  as  ngly 
asoneof  the  witches  in  Macbeth,  if  she  has  but  store  of  money, 
sfadl  i^down  aa  ghbly  with  Aem  as  dis  new  oaths  for  preferment  at 
oowrl,  without  the  least  wry  ikee  or  remorse  of  conscience ;  and  the 
fain  coseoBBbif  thiilk  themsdhres  as  happy,  as  if  they  had  got  both 
the  Indift  for  their  possession. 

But  though  the  haty,  not  to^minde  matten,  hare  almost  uni* 
fersdiydegeBera*ed  in  dm  wicked  age;  yet  We  bless  HeaTen,  that 
ow  scK  has  stiU  feund  the  benefit  of  the  elenry,  and  that  the  diurch- 
men  hire  bea*  our  sorest  and  best  Mends  d  along.  Hadnot  these 
pious  aentfemen:  taken  pity  of  our  condition,  how  many  sUperan^ 
BoitM  chambermaids  hki  lain  negket^,  hotr  many  languishing 
fcnneis'  daulHiters  goato  thh  way  of  aH  flesh  without  propagating 
«h^  kiudr  Whatever  prevarications  they  have  made  in  otherparts 
of  the  BiUey  we  hate,  to  our  unspeakabiecomfinrt,  found  that  th^ 
have  kept  constant  to  the  text,  Increoie  and  muUipljf;  and  indeed  it 
wai  but  fcasonable,  that  these  people,  who  are  evm  moment  trump- 
ing their  Jure  Dnmo  upon' the  world,  should  by  their  own  enmpie 
si^poA  and  coontenanco  thai  sort  of  life,  whicb  iaas  much  Jure 
Dwmo  as  the  priesthooik 

Wo  niMrer  questiopedi  notwithstanding  theunweariedattemptaof 
ootf  adversaries  to  render  marriage  eootemptibley  both  in  their  writ<^ 
ings  and  conversalioir,  but  that  natiire,  mere  nature,  withoat  wttf 
endeavours  of  our  own,  would  Mve  reduced  the  men  long"  since  to 
a  true  sense  of  their  duty,  had  it  ndt  beewfor  the  two  foltowlng  imc 
pudhnenta.  The  fimt  is  wine,  which*  we  that  are  aaaidb  have  as 
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much  reason  tpcomplaio  of  as  those  that  are  married.  It  is  a  burning' 
8hame»  and  it  highly  concerns  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  to  prevent 
it,  that  the  young  fellows  of  the  town  should  so  scandalously  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  bottle.  They  ply  their  glasses  too  warmly  tm 
think  of  any  thing  else;  and,  if  the  liquor  happens  to  inspire  them 
with  any  kind  inclinations,  the  next  street  furnishes  them  with 
store  of  conveniences  to  relieve  their  appetite.  And  this  leads  us 
to  the  second  block  in  our  way,  which  is  the  intolerable  multitude 
of  mistresses,  who,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  publick,  divert  the 
course  of  those  streams,  which  would  otherwise  run  in  the  regular 
channel  of  Patrimony.  As  long  as  these  contraband  commodities 
are  encouraged  or  connived  at,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  virtuovs 
women  should  bear  a  good  market-price,  or  that  marriage  should 
flourish. . 

It  would  look  like  affectation  or  vanity  in  those  of  our  aex,  whom 
the  malicious  world  supposes  to  be  conversant  in  nothing  ebe  but 
books  of  receipts  and  romances,  to  acquaint  so  experienced  and 
learned  a  body  as  yours  is,  how  highly  marriagie.  was  reverenced, 
and  how  industriously  cultivated  by  the  wisest sgovemments  in  the 
world.  The  examples  of  Athens  and  Sparta  are  too  notorious  to  be 
long  insisted  upon.  Those  were  glorious  places  for  us,  poor 
women,  to  live  in;  a  man  there  could  neither  be  church-warden  or 
constable,  nay,  nor  be  concerned  in  the  meanest,  most  scoundrel 
parish  offices,  unless  he  was  married.  An  old  musty  batcbelor  wu 
pointed  at  like  a  monster ;  they  looked  upon  such  a  one  to  be  dis- 
afiected  to  the  state,  and  therefore  as  constandy  indicted  him  every 
quarter-sessions  for  letting  his  talent  lie  unemployed,  as  now  we  do 
Jacobites,  and  false  retailers  of  news.  The  same  policy  was  ob- 
served at  Rome,  where  the  Jus  Ttium  Uberorum,  the  privilege  of 
those  that  had  got  three  children,  was  one  of  the  greatest  favours 
the  emperor  could  bestow  upon  a  sub»}ect,  and  was  courted  with  as 
vigorous  an  application  as  a  knighthood  is  now-a-days.  By  i  this 
means  that  victorious  city  arrived  to  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  and 
we,  if  we  would  beat  the  French  into  better  mantaers,  must  follow 
the  same  conduct :  but  it  grieves  our  hearts  to  consider,  that  in  a 
christian,  and  much  more  in  a  protestant  country,  we  are  forced  to 
stir /up  itit  charity  of  well*disposed  persons  by  citing  pagan  ex- 
amples. 

We  therefore  humbly  petition  you,  that,  for  the  increase  of  their 
majesties  liege  people,  in  whom  the  power  and  strength  of  a  nation 
consists,  and  for  the  utter  discouragement  of  celibacy,  and  all  its 
wicked  works,  you  would  be  pleased  to  enact. 

First,  That  all  men,  of  what  quality  and  degree  soever,  should  be 
obliged  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  are  one  and  twenty  ;  and  that 
those  persons,  who  decline  so  doing,  shall,  for  their  liberty,  as  they 
are  please^  to  miscall  it,  pay  yearly  to  the  state,  which  we  leave  to 
your  discretion  to  make  as  great  or  as  little  as  you  shall  think,  fit,  one 
moiety  whereof  shall  so  to  the  king,  towards  the  payment  of  hia 
army  in  Flanders,  and  the  rest  be  distributed  amongst  poor  house- 
keepers,  that  have  not  suflScient  to  maintain  their  wives  a^d  vesjjfiC^ 
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life  iamiltes,  by  such  married  officers  as  you  shall  nominate  and 
apt>oint. 

Secondly,  That  no  excuse  shall  be  admitted,  but  only  that  of 
natural  frigidity  or  impotence ;  whichj  that  it  may  not.be  pretend- 
ed when  there  is  no  just  occasiou  for  it,  and  likewise  that  impotent 
persons  may  not,  to  the  disappointment  of  their  spouses,  enter  into 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony^  there  shall  be  erected,  in  e? ery  county 
in  Eof^land,  a  court  of  judicature,  composed  of  hdf  a  score  expe- 
rienced matrons  or  midwiVes,  uho,  by  a  writ  of  De  maritali  supel" 
kctUt  inapiciendd,  may  sui^mon,  or  cause  to  be  summoned^  all  such 
people  aa  pretend  the  above-mentioned  excuse,  or  are  justly  sus- 
pected thereof. 

Thirdly,  Since  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  the  generality  of 
young  men  are  such  idolaters  of  the  bottle,  and  that  wine  is  the 
most  powerful  rival  which  the  ladies  have  reason  to  be  jealous  of, 
that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  privileged  to  enter  a  tavern  who 
is  not  married,  under  pain  of  having  his  wig  and  gilt  snuff-box  con- 
^scated  Toties  quoties. 

Fourthly,  That  every  poet,  or  pretender  to  be  a  poet,  or  any  one 
that  has  hired  a  poet  to  write  any  plaj,  satyr,  lampoon,  or  song,  to 
the  derogation  oi  the  matrimonial  state,  shall  be  obliged  to  marry 
before  Lady-day  next  ensuing,  and  to  make  a  solemn  recantation  of 
al],  and  every  wicked  thing  by  him  uttered  in  any  play,  satyr,  son?, 
or  lampoon,  to  the  derogation  of  the  matrimonial  state ;'  that  all 
such  disaBected  papers  shall  be  called  in,  and  publickly  burnt  by 
the  hands  of  twelve  city  clergymen's  wives,  on  next  St.  Valentine's 
day.. 

Lastly,  That  to  prevent  the  grievous  multitudes  of,  and  frequent 
resorts  to  misses  and  harlots,  every  person  of  quality  pretending  to 
keep  a  miss,  afcer  the  commencing  of  this  act,  shall  be  enjoined, 
in  order  to  his  farther  punishment,  to  keep  a  regiment  of  foot  for 
his  majesty's  service  upon  the  Rhine;  or,  in  case  hechuses  to  dis- 
band her,  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to  his  footman  and  groom, 
and  allow  them  wherewith  to  set  dp  a  coifee-house.  And,  as  for 
the  inferior  harlots,  all  justices  of  peace  and  constables  shall  execute 
the  laws  against  them. 

Ha^g  thus,  most  noble  patriots,  laid  open  our  grievances  be- 
fore you,  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  take  effectual  care  to  redress 
them.  Could  you  condescend  so  low,  as  to  debate  about  making 
therirers  Wye  and  Lug  navigable;  and  will  you  not  endeavour,  as 
much  as  in  you  lies,  to  unite  the  male-streams  with  the  female  ? 
Could  Tou  think  it  worth  the  while  to  take  care  of  the  propagation 
of  woods,  the  draining  of  the  fens,  and  the  converting  of  pastures 
into  arable  land ;  and  will  you  not  much  more  encouraee  the  pro- 
pagation of  mankind,  the  draining  of  the  superfluous  humours  of 
the  body  politick,  and  provide,  that  so  many  longing  young  ladies 
shall  not  lie  unplougfaedi  unharrowed, and  uncultivated?  Besides, 
there  wiis  never  a  fitter  occasion  for  such  a  bill,  than  what  offers  it- 
aelf  at  prefent :  the  mighty  numbers  of  men  that  omr  wars  carry  off 
in  Flaaders,  with  the  little  or  no  increase  at  home  to  balance  tba 
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lost;  mod,  what  ought  to  be  no  Brndl  aifttmetit  wUh  joa,  the  fisw 
unmarried  »ptrk8  that  tarry  behind,  are  of  late  grown  so  ivAperiooi 
and  proud  in  their  demands,  that  nothing  will  flo  down  wkh  them 
now  but  an  heiress.  Here  are  an  infinite  nuuMfter  of  advootlet  to 
incline  you  to  be  kind  to  our  cause :  wit  and  youth,  beauty  and 
good-nature,  besides  the  publick  advantage,  and  the  protettiot 
religion  plead  for  us ;  but,  what  cannot  fail  to  mo^e  even  hearu  of 
marble,  this  very  petition  is  subscribed  by  ten  thousand  green  sid^ 
ness  maidens. 

That  single  consideration,  we  know,  will  prevail  with  yon  to 
espouse  our  quanrd,  to  restore  matnmonv  to  its  prinUtrve  splen- 
dor; and,  lastly,  to  destroy  celibacy  as  emctually  as  you  havedone 
popery.    Which  will  oblige  your  petitioners, 

As^  in  doty  bound,  ever  (o  pray,  &c 

This  petition  is  subscribed  by  threescore  thousand  handi,  and 
ilever  a  cracked  maidenhead  or  widow  amongst  them. 
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JSy  iht  saghe  ScUkUor  that  drew  up  the  Petitim/or  the  Ladies. 

LAST  week  a  petition  subscribed  by  the  immwrricd  ladies 
before  you,  and  what  reception  it  found  yotirsdves  know  best 
It  is  true  we  wondered  to  find  an  army  of  maids,  from  whom  the 
world  usually  expects  modesty  and  sBence,  so  emboldened  on  the 
sudden  as  to  petition  fer  husbands,  and  that  in  the  hee  of  the 
world  Widows  indeed,  who  lie  under  no  such  restrtCtioiM,  are  al- 
lowed in  all  countries  to  speak  for  themselves  %  and  it  is  but  reason* 
able  we  should,  for  few  besides  will  submit  to  the  trouUe.  ft  is  our 
privilege  to  be  obstreperous,  wbm  we  are  not  heatd;  and  there  ia 
one  of  our  predecessors  upon  record  in  the  New  Testament,  who  by 
virtue  of  her  everlasting  clack,  forced  an  eU  musty  gentleman  of 
the  long  robe  at  last  to  grant  her  request. 

Now  heaven  be  praised,  we  s»e  not  unaoqoaintedwith  mailkin4 
which  the  maids,  we  suppose,  wiU  not  pretend  to;  and  therefciu 
may  appeal  lo  them  without  mfringing  the  fnks  of  decency :  we 
have  seen  them  in  their  best  and  wealKst  intervalsw  W6  know  what 
weapons  they  carry  about  them,  and  bow  often  they  can  discknurgt 
in  an  engasement.  We  have  in  our  times  had  very  severe  eon* 
flicta  trUb  them,  atd  soioetlmes  they  wen  uppentaosVand  thonr  tiiey 
fbll  on  like  thunder  and  lightning;  but  for  stt  that  vour  petitioneft 
•bbgedtbem  ooon  to  qnit  the  field,  and  knve  p4rt  ot  tbeiv  teoitini^ 
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tkm  beUnd  theM.  Give  m  ktre,  good  getitleineny  to  tdk  of  the«e 
4Mir  oomtMtes;  lor  we  nivnfs  ftmght  upon  the  square^  and  therefore 
bate  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  a  recital.  As  we  hinted  to  you 
fieibre,  we  have  been  concerAed  in  several  fierce  engagements,  and 
the  men  played  their  riiarps  against  u%  when  we  could  only  pro- 
duce flau  on  our  side ;  ana,  besides,  they  drew  their  heavy  cannon 
upon  us,  while  we  were  forced  to  lie  by  and  receive  their  shot. 
After  aH,  though  we  were  so  disadvantageously  set  upon,  and  the 
blood-shed,  that  happened  on  these  occasions,  was  always  on  our 
part ;  yet  when  the  fortune  of  the  battle  began  to  change,  and  de- 
clare herBclf  in  favour  of  us,  we  nevef  treated  them  otherwise  than 
ciffistlans ;  we  never  naAed  up  their  cannon  when  we  had  it  in  our 
possession,  so  to  render  it  unserriceable  for  the  future,  but  gave 
them  time  to  recover  breath  again,  and  furnish  themselves  With  a 
new  train  of  artillery.  Is  not  fliis  a  generous  and  honourable  way 
of  treating  an  enemy  ?  In  short,  the  devil  take  that  word  short,  tot 
your  petitioners  mortally  hate  it;  but  in  fine,  we  have  been  intimate 
with  the  men,  and  the  men  have  been  no  less  intimate  with  us ; 
but  what  is  the  chief  errand  that  sent  us  here,  we  have  every  woman 
of  us  buried  her  respective  man. 

Not  that  we  value  ourselves  upon  that  score,  ibr  Cod  forbid  we 
ahould ;  but  widows  wrll  speak  the  truth,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  win,  and  should  yon  make  ten  thousand  acts,  to  obhge  us  to 
hold  our  tonguA,  it  would  signify  just  nothine,  we  should  break 
them  all  in  a  moment,  and  that  with  as  much  alacrity  as  the  vint- 
nen  in  town  daily  break  the  adtdterv  act  WeU  then  we  hate  all 
of  us  buried  her  respective  man,  wnfcb  we  mention  not,  heaven 
knows  our  hearts,  out  of  ostentatioD,  but  with  due  rrief  and  sorrow. 
We  know  a  man's  value  too  well,  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  soservice- 
Mt  a  creature*  We  had  aH  of  us  good  husbands,  at  least  we  will 
say  se  now  they  are  gone ;  and  diougb  perhaps  we  had  some  reason 
to  complain  ofthem  when  they  were  altre,  yet  we  forgive  ibem  all 
their  fiiults  and  infirmities,  for  that  single  good-natured  act  of  dy- 
ing, and  leaving  us  once  more  to  ourselves. 

The  fMish  people  of  Athens,  after  they  had  lost  a  good  king, 
would  have  no  more  of  the  kind,  forsooth,  lest  a  bad  one  should 
soeeeed  hioK  But  your  petitioners  are  not  such  a  scrupulous  sort 
of  people :  we,  diat  have  had  good  husbands,  are  encouraged  to  try 
onee  more,  out  of  hopes  of  meeting  the  same  success;  and  we,  that 
have  had  bat!  ones,  are  not  for  all  that  deterred  from  matrimony, 
but  hope  tio  mend  our  hands  in  a  second'  bai^ain.  After  all,  should 
we  be  deceived  in  our  expectations,  the  first  may  afiord  to  undergo 
a  little  penance,  since  they  were  so  happy  before ;  and  the  latter, 
beiai  accustomed  of  old  to  bear  burdens,  are  therefore  the  better 
cBaMted'  to  sumort  themselves  under  them; 

The  body  of^your  petitioners,  for  after  so  much  preface  it  is  high 
time  tocometo  liusiivess,  consists xiffbur  sevenil classes;  viz.  thedd 
witfows,  tfte  young  or  middle- aged  widows,  the  rich  widows,,  and! 
the-  poor  wiubws,  and-  each  ofthem  presents  you  with  a  cTifiescnt  ^ 
petition. 
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To  be^n  then  with  the  old  widows*  and  that  preheminence  it 
due  to  tbem  upon  the  score  of  their  age  and  experience,  they 
humbly  supplicate  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  their  mi^era^ 
condition  into  consideration.  Old  people  according  to  the  proyerb 
are  twice  children ;  what  wonder  is  it  then  if  they  still  have  a  han- 
kering after  childish  play-things,  and  long  to  have  their  gums  rub- 
bed with  coral  ?  Pray  do  not  mistake  them,  good  gentlemen,  they 
mean  it  in  a  lawful,  matrimonial  sense,  and  hope  you  will  not  cen- 
sure or  think  the  worse  of  them  for  using  this  freedom.  They  ap- 
peal to  all  the  world  who  it  is  that  most  stand  in  want  of  warm, 
comfortable  things,  the  young  or  the  old :  that  it  is  the  greatest 
charity  to  relieve  the  last,  needs  no  formal  proof,  all  the  hospitals 
in  the  kingdom  speak  as  much ;  but  alas !  in  this  uncharitable  age 
they  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  many  friends.  Upon  this  consi- 
deration they  intirely  submit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  bouse, 
not  presuming  to  carry  their  petition  so  high  as  to  request  you  to 
force  people  to  marry  them ;  out  only  that  you  would  recommend 
their  case  to  the  benevolence  of  those  persons,  who,  having  lived  • 
wickedly  and  at  large  all  their  life-time,  are  willing  to  compound 
for  their  sins,  and  do  acts  of  supererogation  in  the  last  scene  of  it» 
Kor  are  thev  difficult  in  their  choice,  t^ey  will  sit  down  content 
with  any  thme;  and  cripples  with  wooden  legs  will  be  chearfully 
entertained,  if  they  have  received  no  damage  in  the  distinguishing 
part. 

Next  to  these  come  the  rich  widows  ;  and  they  eamestv  beg  of 
your  honourable  house  that  you  would  make  it  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  the  clergy,  for  any  one  to  make  court  to  them  before  the 
mournful  twelve  month  is  expired.  They  are  so  perpetually  pes. 
tered  with  suitors  of  all  complexions,  that  they  can  neither  eat,  nor 
sleep,  nor  pray  for  them.  A  new  favourite  has  not  more  bumble 
servants  in  a  morning  at  his  levee,  nor  the  commissioners  of  the 
pay  office  a  greater  croud  of  surly,  grumbling  seamen  than  they 
have.  Nay,  some  of  their  passionate  admirers  have  had  the  impu- 
dence to  accost  them  upon  this  chapter^  as  they  have  been  follow- 
ing their  husband's  corpse  to  the  grave,  in  the  very  heightb  of  their 
sorrow,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral  pomp.  If  you  think  it 
too  severe  to  make  it  felony  in  persons  so  ofiending,  they  desire  you 
to  commute  the  punishment,  and  oblige  every  person  trespassing 
after  that  manner  to  marry  some  widow  as  fancy  inclines  him : 
\i  hich  is  all  the  favour  that  the  poor  widows  b^  at  your  hands. 

And  now  comes  up  the  main  body  of  the  young  and  middle-aged 
widows,  who,  as  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  especially 
since  the  wars  have  made  such  havock  among  the  husbands,  to  they 
crave  leave  to  lay  their  petitions  at  your  feet.  But,  before  they  do 
that,  they  think  it  convenient  to  remove  all  those  popular  slandep , 
and  objections,  which  ilUnatured  people  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  level  against  widows  in  general;  and,  because  their  advertariet 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  their  arguments  are  mangled, . 
they  will  urge  them  as  home  as  either  themselves,  or  their  best  ad« 
^iocatesi  codd  do  it  for  them. 
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^  .  It  is  in  the  first  place  pretended,  that  widows  want  several,  of  those 
Tecommendations  that  set  off  their  sex,  and  particularly  a  maiden- 
h^A,  without  which  no  wife,  they  say,  can  he  acceptable ;  that 
they  are  still  trumpii^  up  stones  of  their  former  husbands,  pur- 
posely to  confront  their  new  ones,  and  so  excessively  talkative,  that 
nothing  hut  deafness  is  an  antidote  against  the  noise ;  that  marry- 
ing a  widow^  is  like  splitting  upon  a  rock  where  others  have  been 
shipwrecked  before.  After  this,  they  run  the  metaphor  into  Long- 
lane,  second-hand  gloves,  cloaths  of  another's  wearing,  and  the 
Lord  knows  what  impertinent  stuft^  But  we  shall  answer  them  all 
in  order. 

^  To  begin  then  with  the  loss  of  a  maiden-head^  about  which  they 
^BMke  so  horrid  a  clamour,  we  could  tell  them  sad  stories  of  severat 
of  their  betters,  that  on  the  wedding-night  have  fancied  they  have 
^ug  up  this  same  chimerical  treasure,  though  it  was  stolen  many 
months  before ;  -nay,  we  have  a  hundred  and  nlore  of  olir  company 
here»  that,  if  occasion  were,  could  attest  this  upon  their  own  per- 
sonal knowledse.  So  certain  it  is,  that  the  nieest  critioks  among 
the  men  may  be  as  easily  imposed  upon  in  this  affair,  as  your  pre- 
tenders to  antiquity  in  counterfeit  medals.  But,  if  no  woman  caii 
please  them  without  this  imaginary  wealth,  and  indeed  it  is  no 
more^  for  most  people  take  it  upon  trust,  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
young  widow  may  not  be  as  capable  of  obliging  them  as  the  l>est 
virgin  in  the  world.  It  is  but  using  a  few  astringents  before,  and, 
at  the  critical  minute,  crying  out,  *  Fie,  sir,  pray,  sir,  will  you  split 
^  me  up  ?  Will  you  murder  me  alive  ?  Can  you  take  any  pleasure 
*  in  what  is  so  painful  to  another  V  And  the  sparks  are  satisfied 
they  have  made  a  real  sacrifice,  thbugh,  in  truth,  no  more'  blood 
was  shed  in  the  encounter  than  we  see  upon  the  stage  When  one 
actor  kins  another.  If  this  is  their  dear  diversion,  and,  ^y  the  bye, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  of  their  ill 'nature,  that  they  cannot  be  pleased  but 
at  theexpence  of  the  party,  whom  they  pretend  to  loVe  so  dearly, 
rather  than  lose  them,  we  promise  them  to  howl,  and  sigh,  and  roar 
every  night  in  the  year,  as  heartily  as  an  ox,  when  he's  led  to  the 
sbughter^house,  and  so  entertam  them  still  with- the  ceremony,  at 
least,  of  their  dearly  beloved  maiden-head. 

*  In  die  next  place,  why  should  we  not  be  pennfiitted  t6  refV^sh  the 
memory  of  a  dull,  lazy  husbandi  with  the  noble  petformances  of  his 
predccMors  ?  The  men,  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  took 
the  liberty  to  talk  of  the  glorious  conquests  of  our  former  fighting 
monarchs,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  thought  themselves  as  good  subjects 
^  afeiy  in  the  kingdom.  If  the  reproof  is  just,  where  a  God's  name 
lies  the  harm :  and  surely  the  wife  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  best 
jndge  of  that  afiair.  ^  CMi  no,  say  they,  it  is  not  the  hone,  but  the 
*•  man,^  that  best  khows  whether  he  rides  easy.  Content  But  does 
'  not  the  horse  likewise  know,  whether  his  rider  carries  true  horse- 

*  man's  weight,  and  whether  he  sits  even  iti  the  saddle.'  If  not,  why 
would  Bucephalus  sufier  himself  to  be  backed  by  none  but  Alex- 
ander the  Great? 

But  then  we  are  excesssive  talkative.    So  are  they,  and  so  arei 
lOQst  of  obr  .sex,  but. especially  the  longing  mtjids,  and  nnder  cor- 
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ne^liMf  if  ii  if  t  m»  we  tre  cf  opinioii  it  nU  better  ii»oo  m  Itmn 

f^pcmlbom*    Tbi«  ia  aoi  aD,  muTroi^  a  widow  it  Uke  ^ttiii^  iipeo 

•  rod^  wbeie  allien  have  been  dupwreclsed.    Well*  we  tre  gM 

bowever  it  it  tike  toinetbiB^.    But,  tince  ene  timily  It  bett  £ofe 

eutby.  another,  wby  wX,  like  drinking  in  a  room  where  tone  ho- 

neit  geBtleman  hat  made  merry  kerne?    Since  nothinf  wiU  go 

down  with  tbete  tqueamitb  creatoret  in  the  matrimonial  way  but  a 

ipiek  and  tpan  new  virgin,  iw  wonder  wby  tbev  do  not  han^  op 

tne  frolick  in  every  thing  elte ;  wby,  atpfi^atlbeychnk^UMnrdo 

m>l  call  ttiB  (or  a  virgin  glatt ;  wby  tbeydonot  every  meal  eaUior 

a  virgin  plate :  why  they  do  not  ttill  pull  out  a  virgin  tnufiwboai, 

lie  in  vii|rii>**heetl,  talk  politiekt  in  a  vifffin-'0ofee4ioua^  andf  ur- 

ane  tbelrdeaiiiy  behmd  varie^  to  the  end  of  the  cbiyter.    IJuAf, 

their  indi^tatiim  ritea  at  the  tbougbtt  of  LQnff4aae,  andaU  teoonnU 

handtbifliawbatefer.    If  tbemarka  arereaolvedtobetnietDtbeir 

eignmentt  we  are  weV  tatisSea  tbey  mutt  even  tay  gead^^u^  to 

aB  thinking,  and  writing,  and  talking :  feratpretentthcwthuikBt 

tecond-b«ndt  and  write  and  talk  at  tecond-hand ;  and  Um6kji&^ 

tmn»  at  teifible  et  it  kK)kt»  it  a  thread*bare  weatber4)ealen  aaooidi 

liand  ejection  with  i^witnett. 

A  late  mo«#rcb,  of ^lappy  memorv*  wbe  wat  ivfefior  t*  none  hot 
Momon  in  natural  philotopbY,  and  chiefly  in  what  rdalet  tn  our 
tftiu  wnt  often  heard  t4^nj»  tmk  getting  of  a  maiden4tead  waa  a 
(krydgery  fit  fct  ww  Init  porteit,  We  tave  «n  that  btbeor  and 
paint,  for  there  needa  no^  g^wt  trouble  te>enfter  a  city  when  a  bicaeh 
laonce  made  in  the  walb,  and  onr  hutbnnda  have  that  tatiafiKtian, 
aalo  tee  their  ground  jdmigbed  up  ready  to  their  bandt.  lb  otn^ 
dttdeaB,  a  widow  it  a  tried  gun,  and  oarriet  the  tower  madinptB 
her;  now  who  knowt  but  a  maid  amy  tplit  in  the  proving? 

Hai^nf  that  justified  the  ttate  of  wid«whepd  egaiMt  all  the  eb^ 
jectiont  Uiat  are  need  to  be  made  egaintt  It,  we  have  nothing  meia 
totdd^but  thiAyou  would  he  pleated  to  give  your  ceaaent  to  the 
^ree  fcUowing  artidet : 

Firtt,  That  all  pertont,  who  aee  net  of  known  parte  and  abilitMsK, 
may  not  only  he  rendered  unmpabte  of  marvytaig  inaadi^  or  aacfai  at 
are  reputedmaidt,  but  confined  to  the  cheieeof  widowaenty.  Thit 
we  requett  not  to  much  fi>r  our  own  advantage,  aa  for  the  eate  of 
the  men;  for  yeu  know  teveral  people oanniwe  a tUft la keq^ the 
king't  highway^  that  am  not  able  ta  leap  a  dttcb»  or  break  open  a 
^uioPMi. 

Secondly^  That  all  pwaona  rmolving  to  many  bejbaa  dm  ageef 
Iwenty-one,  if  U^gr  have  made  no  natnral  eipeiimeota  before  thai 
time*  ehaB  be  likMita  obliged  to  take  a  widow,,  aa  they  do  pileliL 
in  dUBcnlt  or  unknown  placea  It  it  an  anaient  but  wcU  gaoumM 
oomphant,  Ant,  where  two  maiden-beada  meet,  they  pmmiQe  no- 
thiii^  but  mere  butten^printt,  addle-pated  fbf$,  and  duH  tammltta, 
akepv  booklet.  Now,  if  you  patttfiit  int(aa»actg  in  aUprababUalgr 
it  wItt  conlribttte  mnoh  to  the  inqprovingof  oar  pretent  degeumatw 
race,  and  certainly,  if  ever  we  wanted  tdid  headt,  it  it  at  Utfaooft* 
J«aetaie» 
lUrdljrandUilIb^  Thaiatt  widowa^  immg  their  widairtma4 
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■My  be  eienttd  fton  the  ttxes  t  ^  Is  it  not  hird^good  geotUnen, 
to  My  four  •hillings  in  the  pound  fimr  empty  houseB.  We  hope  you 
wm  ooMidcr  ftrlker  of  the^  our  reasonable  supplioations. 

And  your  petitionen,  a$  in  duty,  &c. 


AH  HumLi 


KmONSTJ^JNCE  OF  TBE  BJTCmiORS, 

la  aad  aboqt  Loodoi,  totba  Hononratle  Homey  in  Amwtr  torn  latt  PaMiw 

^  intilM, 

A  PETfnON  OF  THB*  LADIES  FOR  HUSBANDS. 

Uaiaat  WaM  fbr,  aad  mM  Iqr  the  loolmlliic  Bat«litM>  la  It  Faai^ 
Cfburcb-Tavd.    dMifo^  ciolaiaiiig  Foar  Pafat. 

YOU  aie  the  woctuary  of  the  opproiaed;  and  it  it  natntai  for 
the  tabgeoiy  wheneter  he  finds  hin^ielf  u^juady  treatod,  to  fly 
tp  Us  rtBrearnlatiires  for  a  aedvcaa.  You  that  have  to  cfiiBCtuiUy 
laortiieQ  arbitrary  powers  enn  in  a  great  monareb*  will  certainly 
lie?er  choriah  it  in  a  lower  station;  and  thia  inclines  ua  tn  hope, 
(bat  the  ladies  will  not  find  that  encouragement  at  your  hanos^ 
which  their  vanity  proosptsd  them  to  eipect  Though  their  peti* 
{ion  to  yott  speaks  in  a  very  ^blime  stile ;  yet  for  all  that  they  can 
isntune  a  diffiient  sort  of  language  in  other  places.  These  they  not 
enhf  dispute  the  superiority  with  the  men,  but  e?en  pretend  tn  dM 
fight  of  conquest  over  them ;  ktr  their  grandmotilier  Ere,  they  aa^, 
Immphed  over  the  weakness  of  our  great  grand&tber  Adlam  in 
Faradise  $  suad  no  doubt  on  it  had  insisted  upcm  that  article  hebra 

C,  but  that  your  house,  last  week,  so  pumshed  the  nnpaVstahk 
tarine  of  conquest.  To  disarm  them  of  this  illegal  prctenoe, 
which  is  itfeiudicial  toth^  liberty  an4  privfleneof  our  sex,  we  have 
^fsminerf  all  the  old  records,  but  cannot  find  the  least  appearance 
tfi  eoioiur  such  a  plea«  At  present,  we  shall  dismiss  this  point  to 
descend  into  the  narticolars  of  their  petition,  and  leave  unto  yon, 
ailas^  to  decide  tne  controversy,  now  depending  between  us. 

They  eompkin,  that  the  bdy  state  of  matrimony  has  ot  lide  yeara 
ImCQ  very  ineveMDtly  spoken  of;  that  it  has  been  rhymed  to  dMkth» 
in  sonnet,  and  murdered  in  efl&gie,  upon  the  staffc.  Near  we  wonld 
not  he  gntky  of  that  ill  breeding,  to  say  that  the  ladies,  allalong, 
feimd  tfa^  matter,  and  the  satyristonlT  found  the  weeds.  Howeier, 
wVttK  assured  feom  all  hands,  that  those  persons^  who  have  tahen 
the  greatest  pamato  expose  that  holy  state,  were  all  of  them  married ; 
t%|ieove  which,  weeouid  nausea  fttosous abdicating  poet,  if  wn  wein 
i9inded;  and  we  hopf  the  ladies  db not  expeot  wo  should  either  de* 
fi^  Vf  condemn  them,  till  we  are  married  ouraelvns,  and  conaa** 
qpmnOf  in  a  enpacity  to  jttdgn  on  which  side  the  trath  Uea.    Al 
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preieDt  we  know  no  more  of  matrimoDy,  thaa  m  mere  land-mtn 
Jknowsof  tbe  s^a ;  every  gazette  teUa  him  of  abyudance  of  wrccki; 
but  for  a}l  that,  be  will  venture  to  «ea,  in  hopes.of  ankia^  fif^y  per 
cent,  by  exchange  of  his  commoditiea. 

But,  to  make  amends  for  this  melancholy  tcene,  they  very  de- 
voutlv  thank  heaven,  in  the  next  place,  that  their  sex  found  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  when  the  laity  had,  in  a  manner,  abandoned 
them.  Pray,  gentlemen,  observe  what  returns  of  gratitude  the  ladies 
have  made  their  best  and  surest  <;ards  the  churcb*men  for  this  their 
loviog  kindn^.  One  would  have  thought  they  might,  at  least, 
have  allowed  their  ancient  friends  the  Mst  choice  of  the  vintage; 
it  is  no  more  than  what  the  French  do  to  the  Scotch,  merchants  at 
Bourdeaux,  out  of  respect  to  their  old  alliance ;  but  we  find  no  such 
thing..  Old  superannuated  house-keepers  with  a  nxaiden-head  de- 
funct, and  fanners  daughters,  are  the  best  presents,  they  give  d^ 
poor  chuich4  so  they,  on  this  account,  serve  the  christian  parsons, 
as  their  predecessors,  die  pagan  prie3ts#  did  their  deities*  who  used 
to  compliment  Jupiter  with  the  guts  and  garbidge,  and  reserved  the 
remainder  of  the  bullock  for  themselves.  After  all,  whether  ^is 
happens  by  their  own  fault,  or  no,  the  Levites  are  made  J>ut  a  ci viler 
lort  of  scavengers  to  carry  off  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  the  sex,  so 
that  the  ladies  may  spare  their  thanks  to  them  if  they  please ;  -for  ll 
i»  we,  of  the  laity  only,  that  are  in  their  debt  for  this  great  civihty. 
After  this,  eentlemen,  the  ladies  are  pleased  to  avouch,  that,  if  h 
bad  not  been  lor  a  certain  damned  li<)iM>r,  called  wine,  the  men  by 
the  mere  impulse  of  nature  had  been  long  since  reducetji  to- their 
duty.  Here,  by  Uie  word  duty,  they  plainly  insinuate  a  cofiquett ; 
and  therefore  we  humbly  beg  that  their  petition  may  be  sent  to  te 
Palace-Yard,  and  there  s^ntd  Secundum  Usum  Sarum,  In  th^mean 
time,  it  is  a  mystery  to  us,  what  makes  the  ladies  vent  tbeir  apken 
so  furiously  upon  poor  wine,  which  by  the  bye  never  meant  theieaaC 
harm  in  itsJite  to  the  God  of  Love's  subjects,  unless  they  intend  to 
monopoHse .  all  the  drinking  to  themselves;  or  else,  since  their  aspc 
has  been. so  familiar  with  brandy,  blasphemed  by  the  nan^  ofoi^ld 
.tea,  a  jury  of  xed*nosed  midwivesbave  pronounced  wine  to  Wa 
'feeble  impotent  creature,  in  comparison  of  that.  ^  tliey  vouder, 
why  the  men  should  scruple  to  marry,  out  offcfur  of  oackoUb;^, 
and  yet  not  acruple  to- drink  stummed  wine  for  fear  of  a  fever.  To 
which  we  refdyv  thai  the  case  is  extremely  difi&renu  Not  one  man 
in  an  hundred  gets  a  fever  by  drinking ;  at  the  same  time,  scarce 
.one  in  an  hundred,  that  is  married,  escapes  cookoldom.  And, 
gentlemen,  is  not  that  great  odds  I     . 

lliey  WQuld  liave  you  pasa  it  into  a  law,  that  every  man  sbPMkl 
.be  obliged  to  marry,  immediately. after  twenty-one ;  and,  in  case 
he  lefuses  so  to  do,4o  pay  a  good  round  aum  yearly  forbia  liberty: 
though' we  are  all  of  us  agreed  that  one  and  twenty  is  aomewhat.of 
the  soonest  to  begin  aU  For  why  should  a  jnan  be  forbidden  to 
travel  upon  the  road^  unless  he  sets  out  exactly  at  sun^riaio^  ?  Yel^ 
4But  of  complaisance  to  t(ie  ladies,,  we  are  .willisfip  lo  let  it  pass, 
though  we  are  certain  that  half  the  racera  will  be  foundered  he6M% 
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thirty^  provided  always  (and  to  be  sure,  they  will  never  miitake 
that  ¥Pordy  either  in  an  act  of  parliament,  or  out  of  an  act  of  parlia^ 
ment)  that  all  virgins,  or  reputed  virgins,,  who  are  passed  the  age 
of  one  and  twenty,  and  have  wherewithal  to  set  up  some  honest, 
well-chined  younger  brother,  but  tarry  in  expectation  of  striking  m 
country-squire  or  alderman's  son,  shall  be  likewise  amerced  the 
same  sum  for  their  maiden-heads.  The  ladies,  perhaps,  will  here  ob« 
ject,  that  it  is  hard  to  be  taxed  for  an  invisible  estate ;  but  we  say. 
No.     We  can  name  them  a  hundred  tradesmen  here  in  the  city, 
that,  since  the  revolution,  have  paid  for  what  they  never  had ;  those, 
for  instance,  that  have  been  rated  at  four  hundred  pounds,  when 
they  were  not  really  worth  one  ;  and  yet  so  valuable  a  thing  is  re* 
piitation,  whether  we  deserve  it  or  no,  lost  nothing  by  the  bargain. 
They  would  have  none  excused  from  marriage,  but  only  the 
impotent  and  frigid,  which,  by  the  bye,  gentlemen,  is  full  as  severe^ 
as  if  you  should  vote  that  all  must  troop  to  the  wars,  but  the  pan^ons, 
and  desire  you  to  erect  a  court  in  every  county,  consisiting  of  balfm 
score  experiehced  matrons,  who  shall  have  full  authority  to' ex- 
amine all  persons,  whom  they  suspect  to  carry  clipped  money  about 
them,  for  fear  they  should  put  upon  their  spouses,  when  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  change  it.  '  Pray  not  altogether  so  hasty,  fair 
ladies.     Let  your  court  nave  some  men  in  it,  and  not  all  women : 
then  we  may  expect  to  have  justice  done  us  ;  for  experienced  ma- 
trons are  too  much  a  party  concerned  to  be  trusted  by  themselves. 
We  demand,  whether  it  be  convenient,  that  only  vintners  and  alcr 
drapers  should  have  the  sole  right  of  (determining  measures.     Vint- 
ners never  think  the  measures  small  enough ;  but  it  may  so  happen, 
that  vour  ejqperienced  matrons,  Anglic,  your  midwives,  may  be  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  so  think  no  measure  large  enough.     Gen- 
tlemen, do  but  remember  the  Tryers,  under  the  late  reign  of  Fana- 
ticism ;  they  were  a  parcel  of  inquisitor- divines  set  up  by  the  then 
no  government,  to  license  all  buch  persons  that  were  to  be  dispatch- 
ed into  the  vineyard.    Now  these  conscientious  judges,  if  they  had 
a  quarrel  to  a  man,  certainly  rejected  him,  and  put  him  by,  though, 
perhaps,  he  was  master  of  a  more  unexceptionable  talent  than  se- 
veral others  that  had  passed  the  pulpit-master  before  him.    This 
needs  no  application. 

They  complain  of  the  excessive  multitude  of  misses  and  harlots, 
in  and  about  the  town,  Who,  as  they  express  it,  divert  the  course  of 
those  streams  that  would  otherwise  run  in  the  regular  channel  9f 
matrimony. '  It  is  a  sad  truth,  we  confess  it,  the  number  of  these  in- 
terlopers  is  very  grievous :  and  yet  it  is  as  sad  a  truth,  that  the  pe- 
titioning ladies  have  occasioned  it.  Let  them  but  leave  quarrelUng 
about  jointures,  and  carry  a  little  more  christian  complaisance  about 
them,  and  the  other  fry  would  disappear  in  a  moment :  for  whores 
in  a  state  are  like  copper  farthings  in  the  way  of  trade,  only  u^ed 
for  the  convenience  of  readier  change.  But,  though  these  obdurate 
females  are  really  accessory  to  the  threat  increase  of  misses,  they 
would  have  every  p^ r>on  of  quality  who  keeps  one,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, pay  a  good  swinging  fine  to  the  government.    Is  this  reason- 

V9t.  X.  V 
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iUeorrair?  Would  p^vernor  Walker,  dhire  think,  hare  done  Iftc 
Y  genUemm,  iFbe  bt^  fined  hli  berees  of  Londonderry  far  feedittf: 
on  bone-fleth,  contrary  to  tbe  »tatute,  wben  tbey  bad  ootbinE:  dw 
to  Mp  ttieniMlTea  with  ?  It  h  tbe  unte  in  aH  caiea,  where  there  b 
ho  cbnicc  but  downright  neeenrity. 

Hiey  would  have  yon  enact,  lince  they  find  wine  it  to  potent 
1  rival,  that  none  but  married  men  should  hare  the  privilege  of  en- 
tering into  a  tavem,  that  n,  modeitly  speaking,  of  being  drank. 
With  afl  our  hearts,  gentlemen,  provided  always,  tfiat  none  hot 
married  women  shall  be  licensed  to  appear  at  the  theatre,  Choco- 
iate-faonse,  Whitehall,  or  the  park ;  or,  if  tbey  do,  that  any  vigor- 
ous cavalier  shall  have  full  liberty  tocarrf  them  off,  witboot  incur> 
ring;  ttie  ftte  of  poor  Sir  John  Jonnson, 
"I^  pretent  yoa  at  one  view,  with  the  merlU  of  tbe  ckvse.  Tbe 
'  fadie*  an  weary  of  lyint  alone,  and  so  are  we.  ThcywonM  fiiin  be 
tdvantageouily  married,  and  so  wonM  your  humble  servants.  Tlie 
^uamHidieTerore, Ml  t]ieirBide.uunjuBtly  begun.  HeyhKAupon 
tti  tobe  their  advenariea,  whereas  we  have  me  same  kind  incli- 
ttativna  to  their  sex,  u  any  of  our  fore-fathers;  the  same  desires, 
the  aame  wishes,  hf  the  same  token.  We  heartily  'believe  tbey  have 
equal  betuty,  and  equal,  if  not  su  perior  charms  to  any  of  their  sex 
b«bte  them.  But  ai,  in  a  long  tract  <X  time,  inttovatiotti  omnot 
Iki)  to  atart  up ;  so  th«  ladies,  either  presuming  oti  Aeir  own 
Wtttigth,  or  on  the  inadvertency  of  the  men,  have  trumped  up  ae- 
Ttral  new  doctrines  upon  us.  A  courtship,  as  the  ladie*  are  pleaied 

lo  order  it,  is  now  the  greatett  penance  any  man  in  Ae  woHfl  can 

mSeSffo.    We  nnvt  iwear  aa  many  oaths  as  would  serve  tfne  of 

hia  tlugeity**  largest  garisons  for  a  twelve-moifth,  tilt  we  tie  bcMeved. 

We  tniut  treat  them  like  goddease 

preMnt*  M  expensive  and  nnmero 

WD  wiU  warce  make  amends  lor  w 

Because  Jacob  could  serve  two 

Aeyimacine,  Siat  we  must  do  the 

T«e  of  toe  iHethutelahs  and  patri 

Siis  Old  TWament-lover,  were  be 

to  decay  at  thirty,  would  hare  taki 

Hick  am  our  aeatimeats  i^on  this  sol^ccl :  aqd>aa«eiit»oaC 
doubt  Ihe  juatice  of  this  hoMoucable  bouae,  ao  we  little  que^tiMi, 
but  that  oorcauae  wiUptenil.  In  a  word,  Irt  hrr  br  mrniinurd, 
and  cnid^  and  et^DMs 'W  punishad. 

AbA  fwi  patitiotMS,  m  'm  duty  bouadf  AtU  mtt  f*^ 


(  m  ) 
A  NEW  BILL, 

Drawn  t^  by  a  Committee  of  Oritvanea, 

Quarto,  containing  Four  Pk^ei. 
f^RGINS  and  batcbelon,  or  tttherltdies  ani!  ^ntlemen,  for 


Magna  L'&arla  on  the  Mtt  uX'a-side, 

Vtwtrttt^m,  not  to  come  tp  any  codc^iKlve  .deterininL^tNW* 
Causa  inaudita,  we  think  it  highly  poncurrent  wilh  pur  awn  hptiojir 
«idjiutice,tD  diKuu  the  puin  points  ip  dit^wte  Ibctneen  tb^.ladiii 
aod  faatchelon.  beibre  we  come  tp^ny  final  deUBiovw.ciJlW^W- 

firrttfMb  w«  cHwot  imt  itk*  Mtif*  tb»t  tb»  ktrtciwlwa  wy 
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ed  servitude  of  tedious  Jacob-prenticeships^  &c.  being  in  tbe  wbolr 
a  most  notoriously  false  and  malicious  suggestion.  For  how  can 
any  man  in  bis  ri^bt  wits  believe  tbat  ten  tjoousand  green  sickness 
maidens,  subscribers  to  the  petition,  can  be  those  hard-hearted 
Rachel  mistresses,  as  if  life,  health,  and  love  were  so  little  dear  to 
them,  that  they  would  rather  die  martyrs  to  oatmeal,  loam,  and 
chalk,  than  accept  such  able  doctors  and  such  pleasant  physick  for 
their  recoveries,  in  that  only  Elixir  Vita,  man  and  matrimony. 

Nay,  do  not  the  whole  body  of  petitioners  most  frankly  and  gene- 
rously avow,  both  for  their  majesties'  and  the  nation's  service,  their 
ready  inclinations  and  desires  of  recruiting  the  yearly  RaiTdrian 
mortality,  by  an  immediate  consummation  and  propagation.  Is  not 
the  fair  Festival-sheet  hung  out,  with  all  the  heartiest  bridal  com- 
pUinent,  of 'Wake,  sleepers,  rise  and  eat?*  And  can  the  ungrateful 
batchelors  talk  of  seven  years  courtship,  after  such  endearing  invi- 
tations !  But,  however,  if  by  chance,  once  in  an  age,  they  meet 
with  a  thick-shelled  bitter  almond,  must  the  generality  of  the  sex, 
the  tender  pistachoes,  requiring  not  half  the  cracking  labour,  and 
with  ten  times  the  sweeter  kernel,  be  falsly  reproached  and  reviled  ? 

And  whereas  the  batchelors  ridiculously  object  their  fear  and 
dread  of  entering  into  the  matrimonial  state,  from  the  suggested 
frailty  and  brittleness  of  the  weaker  vessels :  to  obviate  the  folly  of 
that  fear,  and  the  shallowness  of  that  argument,  we  declare,  Namnt 
contradicente,  the  fair  sex,  not  to  diminish  their  value,  to  be  true 
precious  porcelane,  and  it  lies  only  in  the  gentle  usage  and  tender- 
ness of  the  handling,  to  preserve  them. 

And  we  farther  \}eclare  this  petition  of  the  longing  ladies,  notwith- 
standing the  scurrilous  batchelors  ridiculing  and  censorious  re- 
flexions, to  be  as  honest  a  supplication,  as  a  prayer  for  daily  bread  ; 
for  every  thing  would  live. 

And  whereas  one  great  bar  to  matrimony  are  the  common  pre- 
tensions of  good  husbandry,  in  chusing  rather  to  buy  at  Hackney, 
than  keep  a  milcher  of  their  own ;  as  thereby  endeavouring  to 
avoid  the  expensive  concomitants  of  wedlock.  Now,  as  these  un- 
thinking remonstrancers  never  consider  the  dangerous  risques  of 
their  own  Latiiudinarian  principles  and  practices,  in  incurring  tbe 
hazard  of  coming  to  Sassapiralla  and  Guiacum,  and  the  rest  of  the 
dry  drugs,  infinitely  more  expensive  than  the  objected  matrimonial 
sweetmeats  and  caudles,  gossipings  and  christenings,  &c.  the  con* 
fectioners  a  much  easier  than  the  apothecaries  bill,  and  one  Dr. 
Wall  a  heavier  incident  charge  than  two  Chamberlains. 

We  therefore  think  fit  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the  too  common 
too  threatening  malevolence  of  those  malignant  ascendants,  viz. 
Venus  in  thelower  house,  and  Mercury  in  the  upper  one  ;  and 
withal  advise  them  to  reflect,  that  the  nursery  of  a  whole  fire-side 
is  not  half  the  expence  of  rearing  of  galloping  runners  into  stand- 
ing gouts.  We  could  likewise  further  convince  them,  that  the  uui- 
Tersal  hayock  of  all  the  maims  and  cripples,  from  French  chain- 
ahot  and  splinters' got  betwixt  wind  and  water,  is  much  the  vaster 
bospital  rent-diarge,  than  the  pensions  of  Chelsea  and  Chatham. 
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However,  if  no  counsel  nor  precept  can  reduce  them  fironi  their 
infamous  reprobation  to  the  honourable  state,  we  hereby  enact  this 
punishment  of  their  apostasy,  that  they  live  in  their  sins,  and  die  in 
their  shame ;  and,  as  the  last  publick  brand,  be  utterly  debarred 
even  that  common  civiUty  of  bribing  the  searchers,  and  softening 
the  bill  of  mortality,  by  slurring  a  shame-faced  consumption  upon 
a  scandalous  rot 

But  to  begin  our  examination  into  the  petitioners  greatest  and 
loudest-tongued  grievance,  the  multitude  of  misses;  and  all  the 
fatal  influences  from  those  reigning  ascendants;  that  not, only,  as 
the  petitioners  modestly  complain,  divert,  but,  as  we  may  safely 
addy  poison  those  wholesome  streams  which  would  otherwise  run  in 
the  regular  channel  of  matrimony ;  we  shall  here  subjoin  our  power 
and  authority  for  accomplishing  a  thorough  reformation  in  this  par- 
ticular; with  tlie  following  inflictions  and  punishment  for  the  dis- 
couragement  and  suppression  of  the  said  notorious  vice  and  en- 
ormity. 

Whereas  therefore,  to  the  scandal  of  the  age,  it  has  been  often 
experienced,  that  a  witty  and  beautiful  spouse  has  been  abandoned 
for  a  hard-favoured  dowdy  miss ;  under  no  other  shadow  of  excuse, 
than  the  pretended  discovery  of  having  found  a  fiddle  abroad,  and 
therefore  slighting  the  unmusical  instrument  at  home.  Now,  in  ^ut- 
ter detestation  of  such  abominable  pretences,  and  such  unnat'Ural 
conjugal  abdication,  together  with  the  manifest  justice  ofLexTali- 
onis,  we  do  hereby  license  and  authorise  the  aforesaid  fair  al^aodon- 
cd,  as  well  for  the  alleviation  of  doleful  widowed  nights,  and  virgin 
sheets,  as  for  the  support  of  the  family,  possibly  in  no  small  danger 
from  such  neglect  and  desertion,  to  borrow  the  assistance  of  some 
dignified  younger  brother,  to  raise  heirs,  &c.  without  incurring  the 
prctmunire  of  elopement;  or,  upon  non-readiness  and  failw^e,  of 
such  honourable  supply,  to  have  free  leave  to  take  up  with  some 
coarser  domestick  menial,  though  but  to  the  homely  tune  of  Drive 
on,  Coachman. 

^nd,  in  like  manner,  it  is  resolved  and  ordered,  that  all  those 
ramDlers  and  strays  under  that  misleading  ignis  Jatwis^  the  swe^ 
sin  of  variety,  that  shall  therefore  grasp  at  out-lying  pluralities, 
though,  possibly,  naturally  so  weak-gifled,  as  to  be  scarce  suffici^ 
ently  qualified  for  due  incumbence  at  home,  shall,  for  the  said  Wil- 
ful ofience  of  non-residence,  incur  the  penalty  of  sequestration,  to 
be  supplied  by  a  curate,  from  the  choice  of  the  parish. 

And  whereas  the  fair  complainants  too  loudly  inveigh  against 
their  powerful  rival,  wine,  and  the  present  too  spreading  idolatry  of 
the  bottle,  and  the  dangerous  concomitants  thereof:  which  the 
batchelors  endeavour  to  Soften  and  sweeten,  by  insinuating  the 
juice  of  the  grape  no  ilUmeaning  enemy  to  the  God  of  Love's  subjects. 
For  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  be  it  resolved,  that  wine  be  no  far- 
ther encouraged  than  as  amorum  famulus,  a  good  servant  but  a  bad 
master ;  to  be  indulged  and  cherished  as  a  moderate  grace-cup ; 
to  make  love  chirp,  but  not  sleep ;  and  be  used  for  sauce  and  relish^ 
not  for  souse  and  pickle.    Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that,  for  due 
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Catiisfitfi^nt  of  thoA^  viofont  thtet-hunten^  that,  by  abaft6  of  thtt 
iH^  Mi  limlled  lndalgefl<^,  do  outran  all  boondt,  to  Ib^  makitl^ 
k  toil  of  a  pkasnrci,  and  ft  tedious  (ifesoue  fox-cbate  of  it;  it  may 
tnd  sbail  be  latrfo!  fbt  tbe  str^t  neglected  Venus,  like  the  old 
ikiodest  DiMa,  to  punisb  all  tucb  capital  offefid^rs  trlth  the  front  of 
An  Act^ort ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  tbis  committer,  thftt  tfie  wilfbl 
nefflect  of  family  duty,  ana  all  false  measures  of  due  benevolence, 
ftli  is  justly  under  parliamentary  censure  and  lash  as  th^  false 
ticking  of  butter. 

Anawtiefeaa  die  crying  shame  of  the  daily  scandalous  ihimes, 
the  lictntfocto  sonrrilous  pamphlets,  doggrel  and  plav-house  farces 
npon  the  holy  «tate  of  matrimony,  is  no  small  grierance  of  the 
petltfonefs  .*  this  hohoarable  committee,  as  Ailly  impowered  to 
search  papers  and  records,  hate  found  the  said  IimIs  to  be  wholly 
matter  of  malice  and  calumny,  the  generality  of  the  anthors  being 
dither  some  scribMing,  aspiring,  slighted  pretenders  to  some  (air 
diadainfiil  Celia ;  and  therefore,  in  pure  spight  and  revenge,  pelted 
iod  persecuted  with  satire  and  lampoon,  for  no  other  sin  but  her  be- 
lAgueafand  inTincible  to  ditty  and  sonnet;  and  thereupon  the 
WDote  honourable  state  of  wedlock  maliciously  vilified,  with  the 
Outcfy  Of  dry  meat,  fbr  no  other  reason,  but  that  themselves  are 
thrown  out  of  the  chace,  and  excluded  the  game :  or  otherwise,  if 
iucb  wedlock  failing  be  the  venom  and  gall  of  any  married  author, 
we  conclude  it  the  product  of  some  very  hard  bargain,  a^  possibly 
aome  M  tapped  leaky  broach  at  home,  and  the^upon  his  palate 
Wholly  depraved  and  sowred  with  this  nauseous  draught  of  lees. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  said  villainous  ribaldry  and  libels,  as  hatched 
tnd  cctetHved  for  sowing  sedition,  and  fomenting  schism  within  the 
peaeeabte  and  united  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  hymen  and  love^ 
We  do  hereby  acDudge  and  sentence  to  the  old  doom  of  h^retico 
tmburendo. 

And  whereas  our  &ir  petitioners  enforce  their  suit,  from  our  con- 
descension to  the  humble  debates  of  cutting  the  rivers  Lug  and 
Wye,  &c.  Be  it  therefore  resolved  and  ordered  accordingly^  that 
the  present  Virgin  Shallows,  hitherto  of  no  farther  use  than  the  driv- 
ing  a  poor  w^ter-mill,  &e.  be  dug  into  deeps  and  channels,  and 
m^de  navigable  for  traders  and  voyagera^  and  so  rendered  nseifhl  to 
tbe  publickferthe  serviceable  bearing  of  bulk  and  burthen. 

Provided  dtill,  that  all  the  fair  bridal  pretenders  shall  bring  thtir 
whole  loaf  to  the  sponsal  board,  and  not  have  any  of  the  kissing 
emst  pared  off  by  My  hungry  sharper  for  breakfip&t,  before  the 
^ood  man  in  blact  has  said  graee  for  the  nuptial  night  supper. 
With  the  rest  of  the  usuftl  ceremcmies  of  *  tvl&  to  in  God's  mune,' 

But  if,  by  any  (Vail  mischance,  an  unhappy  fa11i|ig  fair,  under 
(retenee  of  a  pure  untouched  domestic  utensi),  ^batl  bring  aeraiM^ 
piptin  into  ptay,  the  shall  be  obliged,  by  a  true  and  thorough  refor- 
ffi&tlon,  and  engagement  of  her  future  more  steady  uprightnesa,  to 

{Ive  feeeurlty  that  k  erticked  maidenhead,  like  a  broken  bone,  shdl 
e  tbe  »tfOi^it  where  it  It  set  agtiiti,  or  oUierwise  to  forfeit  idl  right 
ttid  teoeftt  df  otif  fkvGur  arid  protection. 
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/LmUj,  Be  it  ordere^,  Id  favour  to  the  petiticmert  propoaed  supply 
towards  recruitiug  the  human  dearth  and  scarcity  made  by  the 
hungfry  devourer,  War»  that  a  clause  be  inserted  to  root  out  of  all  the 
female  physic)L-garden8,  and  indeed  from  out  the  whole  common- 
wealth,  those  dangerous  plants  called  Cover-Shame,  alias  ^iji^ 
and  other  anti-conceptive  weeds  and  poisons,  those  notorious  restore 
atives  of  slender  shapes,  and  tender  reputations,  to  the  loud  and  cry« 
iiig  shame  of  '  love  lost,  and  a  good  tning  thrown  away.[^ 

As  (or  what  relates  to  the  chaplains,  we  are  willing  to  allow 
them  plenty  of  meat,  drink,  and  tobacco,  the  most  zealous  part  of 
their  supplication  y  nay,  to  sit  down  at  table  with  their  patrons, 
provided  they  do  not  take  upon  them  to  censure  the  managemeni 
of  the  family.  But,  whereas  they  petition  to  be  freed  from  any 
obligation  to  marry  the  chamber-maid,  we  can  by  no  means  assent 
to  it ;  the  Abigail^  by  immemorial  custom,  being  a  Dcodand^  and 
belonging  to  holy  cbiirch. 

We  thank  the  poets  for  their  good-w31  to  the  ffovemment.  as  ap* 
pears  by  their  proposal  to  raise  a  fund  of  six4iundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  supportof  it ;  but  do  not  think  it  convenient  to  raise 
aay  mooey  either  out  of  them,  or  the  ribbon-weavers.  The  only 
tax  we  lay  upon  them,  is  to  canonise  all  our  heroes  that  cHe  in 
Flanders,  and  to  record  their  victories  in  verse.  And  ibis  will  be 
no  burdensome  employment  for  them. 

And,  lastly,  as  (or  the  widows,  provided  they  will  engage  never 
to  talk  bawdy,  and  quote  the  savings,  or  praise  the  valour  of  their 
dead  husbands,  we  will  grant  all  and  every  clause  in  their  petition^ 
via-  The  old  widows  shall  have  their  gums  rubbed  wHn  coral. 
The  rich  shall  be  indulged  a  twdve-montbs  rest.  The  poor -shall 
have  the  forf«tures  they  beg  for;  and  the  young  receive  fM  satis- 
faction in  their  three  articl^. 
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or  f«AT  nsao  or  foutIcal  LBaaviv«> 

NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEL^ 

Tb€  floeoo4  Tacitot.    MS. 

NICHOLAS  Machiavel  is  cried  down  a  villain,  though  many 
think  he  deserves  a  better  title.  ^ 

Who  intends  to  eipress  a  dishonest  man,  calls  him  a  Machiar 
vllian ;  they  might  as  well  say,  he  was  a  Strafibrdiftu,  or  a  Marl- 
borian;  thus  men  embrace  the  first  apparitions  of  virtue  and  vic^ 
and  let  the  substance  pass  by  untoucbecL 
He  was  not  only  an  Italian,  but  a  courtier. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  state  of  Florence,  of  which  he  wrote  an 
excellent  and  impartial  history. 

He  lived  in  the  days  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,,behig  f**^' 
with  his  son  Caesar,  and  wnat  those  princes  were,  issroeJenUy 
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knowa;  no  times  were  fiiller  of  action^  nor  shewed  the  instability  of 
'Worldly  honours  more>  than  the  occurrences  that  happened  in  Itafy 
in  his  time. 

Now  from  a  man  wholly  employed  in  court  affairs,' when  it  was 
thought  a  madness  to  look  beyond  second  causes,  worse  things  might 
have  been  with  better  reason  expected,  than  these  so  bitterly  con- 
demned ;  which  are  indeed  but  the  history  of  wise  impieties,  being 
before  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  ambitious  pretenders,  and  by  him 
n^ade  legible  to  the  meanest  understandings ;  yet,  he  is  more  blam- 
ed for  this  fair  expression,  than  they  are  that  daily  commit  far 
greater  impiety,  than  his  or  any  pen  else  is  capable  to  express. 

Most  of  the  estates  of  Italy  did  in  his  time  voluntarily,  or  were 
compelled  to  change  their  masters ;  neither  could  that  school  teaeh 
bim  any  thing  more  perfectly,  than  the  way  to  greatness ;  nor  he 
write  a  more  acceptable  treatise  than  Aphorisms  of  state. 

He  saw  the  kingdom  of  Naples  torn  out  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
by  Ferdinand,  and  the  people  kept  in  tyranny  both  by  the  father 
and  the  son. 

He  saw  the  no  less  mad,  than  disloyal,  ambition  of  Lodowick, 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  took  the  government  upon  him,  out  of  the 
hands  of  j<'Uag  Galeas,  with  as  much  treacnery  and  cunning  as 
Francis  Sforza,  father  to  Galeas,  had  done  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

He  beheld  Charles  the  Eighth,  king  of  France,  brought  into 
Italy,  by  the  said  Duke  of  Milan,  to  keep  the  people  at  gaze,  whilst 
he  poisoned  bis  nephew,  who  was  to  expect  the  dukedom,  when  he 
was  of  age. 

He  saw  the  descent  of  Charles  winked  at  by  Pope  Alexander  the 
SisUh,  in  hopes  to  raise  a  house  for  his  son  Csssar,  out  of  the  ruins 
of  some  of  the  princes,  in  which  he  was  deceived ;  for  the  French 
king  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy,  entered  Rome  twice,  put  the 
Holy  Father^  to  take  sanctuary,  in  Uie  cattle  of  St.  Angeb,  and  to 
subscribe  to  such  conditions,  as  the  victorious  king  was  pleased  to 
piescfibe  him ;  upon  which  his  holiness  came  out,  and  though 
Charles,  in  shew  of  reverence,  did  kiss  his  foot,  yet  he  took  his  son 
Csiiar  for  hostage,  to  secure  the  performance  of  his  ptomise,  though 
h^ covered  it  with  the  name  of  Ambassy,  ever  to  reside  with  the 
king,  in  token  of  amity. 
KtAnd  after  Caesar  made  his  escape,  the  holy  father,  contrary  to* 
l)i%  oath*  made  a  league  against  the  French  kin^. 

,  He  was  an  eye-witness  of  an  amity,  contracted  between  the  vicar 
^  Christ  and  his  known  enemy,  the  Turk ;  with  whom  he  agreed, 
for  money,  to  poison  his  brother,  who  was  fled  into  Christendom, 
for  fear  of  his  brother  B^jazet,  then  reigning,  and  was  under  the 
|fope's  protection  at  Rome ;  be  saw  the  French  king  lose  all  Italy, 
within  the  small  time  he  had  gained  it. 

r  He  saw  both  Pope  Alexander  and  his  son  overthrown,  by  one 
draught  of  poison,  prepared  by  themselves  for  others ;  of  which  the 
fathecdied  presently,  out  the  son,  by  reason  of  youth,  and  anti* 
dotcs^  l^ad  kiiure  to  see  what  he  bad  formerly  gotten  torn  out  of  hia 
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bm^y  and  he  fcited  to  fly  to  his  £ither«m4aw,  the  King  of  NaTarre, 
in  whose  tenrice  he  was  murthered. 

He  was  an  observer  of  ambitious  practices  of  princes ;.  of  the  . 
domesticid  impiety  of  the  pope,  who  was  corrival  with  hia  twosoiis, 
in  the  lore  of  nasown  daughter,  the  Lady  Lucretia,  whooi^  they,  all 
three  enjojred ;  which  bred  such  a  hatred  between  the  brethersr 
that  Caesar,  being  jealous,  that  the  other  had  a  greater  share  in 
her  aflectiony  kilkd  him  one  night,  and  threw  him  into  the  Tybcr« 

He  oh^enred  that  men  in  soft  raiment  might  he  found  at  court, 
but  their  consciences  seared  and  hard. 

He  saw  how  princes  never  kept  their  promifes  so  exactly,  as  not 
to  fail,  wheh  they  see  a  greater  profit  falling  out,  another  time,  by 
breaking  them.. 

Is  not  falsehood  and  deceit  their  true  dialect,  nay  cozenage^  re^ 
duced  into  so  necessary  an  art  among^st  them,  so  that  he,  that  know* 
not  how  to  deceive,  knows  not  bow  to  hve  ?  Let  any  one  judge,  that 
reads  their  stories. 

Breach  of  faith  in  private  men  is  accounted  dishonoiifd[>le  and 
damnable,  but  kings  claim  a  larger  character,  by  reason  of  their 
universal  commerce ;  and,  as  ambassadors  ought  to  be  excused^  if 
they  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  their  country,  because  thry  repretent 
their  masters  persons,  with  far  greater  reason,  then,  may  they  do 
It,  that  employ  them. 

•  Many  ^emments  are  like  natural  bodies;  outwardly  they, 
shew  a  comely  structure,  but  search  into  the  inrrails  from  whence 
the  original  and  true  nourishment  proceed,  and  there  will  the  found 
nothing  but  blood,  filth,  and  stench. 

His  fortune  is  to  be  commiserated,  that  he  in  particular  should 
bear  the  infamous  marics,  which  belong  to  the  vilest  statesmen  irt 
general. 

It  was  his  profession,  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  princes,  were  it 
never  fo  unseemly ;  nay,  religion  itself  cannot  condemn  the  speCtt« 
htioik  of  ill,  in  ministers  of  state,  without  laying  hersdf  and  pro-' 
hman  open  to  all  injury. 

What  are  chronicles,  but  registerft  of  blood,  and^trojects.to  p^ 
cure  the  spilling  of  it^  The  princes,  there  named,  put  in  red  let-^ 
ters,  yet  none  blames  them  that  write  them. 

Who  could  advise  better  than  this  Florentine,  a  member  of  the 
Roman  church  ?  And  he  is  in  that  regard  to  be  less  blamed,  for 
discovering  the  wicked  practices  of  ambitious  men,  because  he  had 
as  much  converse  with  the  pope,  then  in  being,  a«  anynian,  and 
with  whom  all  impieties  were  2»  famihar  as  the  air  he  breathed  in, 

If  any  can  pretend  a  just  quarrel  widi  Machiavel,  tlH^y  are  kings; 
for  as  it  is  the  ordinary  course  of  light  women,  to  find  fuuk  with 
the  broad  discourse  of  that  they  maintain  their  power  by:  so 
statesmen  may  best  bkme  the  publication  of  those  maxims,  that 
they  put  in  practice,  with  more  pi^ofii  and  (security. 

K  the  unjust  steward  was  commended;  for  hitf, worldly  wtidoAi,- 
what  doth  he  say  more  of  CsBsar  Borgia,  than  that  be  was  a  pofitick 
tyrant  ?    And  if,  without  leave  o€  the  text,  he  proposes  him,  for  an 
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gMimpiii,  yet  it  is  of  ill;  and  who  is  tnwe  ftt  td  be  a  ptttcm  ol^  or 
to  ▼iUainT,  than  one  of  the  tame  coat  ? 

}f  the  lifct  of  Ltwit  the  Elerentb.  or  tbe  Fourteenth,  were  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  fbond  they  acted  more  ill  than  Machiavel  wcoUw. 
oiv  for  ougbt  is  known,  ever  thoufcht;  yet  the  first  has  wisdom  in* 
scribed  on  bis  tomb,  and  the  last  is  cried  up  for  a  great  statenmaa. 
And  did  nai  they  always  kisa  tbeir  cmcifix,  after  tbe  doing  of  a  dis« 
hoQCit  thing  I  ntonooncmg  a  sentence  or  two^  tfmt  disoofered  the 
complexion  or  tbeir  hearts,  they  might  bare  passed  for  as  honest 
men,  as  their  wise  ancestors,  or  any  p«incQs  in  uieir  times,  who  now 
lie  quiet  in  dieir  graves ;  a  favour  this  man  is  deniol,  by  ignorant 
and  ungrateful  posterity. 

He  being  to  make  a  grammar  for  the  understanding  of  tynauii* 
eal  government,  is  be  to  be  bkmed,  for  setting  down  the  gene  si 
rules  in  it? 

He  instructs  wise  prkices  to  dispatdi  tbeir  ungrateful  actions  by 
deputies,  and  those  that  are  popular  iirith  their  own  hands. 

Upon  bow  groat  disadoantnge  should  a  f(oed  pHnce  treat  with  a 
bad,  if  he  were  not  only  familiar  with  tbe  paths  of  wickedness,  but 
knew  other  ways  toabon  them,  and  |iow  to  undermine  tbe  troachor^ 
ons  practices? 

He  bath  raked  the  truth  too  iut,  m  asaay  tbingi^  which  makos 
him  smell  as  he  doth  in  the  nostrils  of  ignorant  people ;  wbeveas 
the  better  experienced  know  it  is  the  wholMMne  savonr  of  the  oomt, 
especiifly  where  the  king  is  of  tbe  first  bead. 

He  would  have  men  prepared  to  ewco«inler  tiie  worst  of  mien  ; 
and  therefore  he  resembles  him  to  a  man  driving  a  fiock  of  sheep, 
iotoa  c<Mtier,  and  did  there  take  out  their  teeth,  and  instead,  gave 
each  of  them  a  set  of  wolves  teeth;  ^  that,  whereas  one  ritepierd 
was  able  to  drive  a  whole  flock,  now  each  sheep  had  need  <^  a  pai^ 
ticidar  shepherd,  and  all  little  enough. 

'Mo  was  of  an  honourable  iamHy  bom  at  F1ofenoc^>«nd;tbe  itiat^ 
beroof,  being  ^Mmt  tbe  yesr  l6*2>  ot  Fknnenco,  inade  what  in^aiqr 
he  coukl  after  his  reputation,  and  found  that  be  Icfta^sod  nmoo 
boModhkn,  ai'of  apteis,  diaBitaUefainocro^  gedd  man,  as  Mf  in 
that  oicy • 

By  James  Boewir,  Es^ ;  otCheam.  jn  Sumsy, 

ifimo  AflMA^  I6M, 

*  Cfaeam,  Iti  Sorry. 

OnlhtNortlWaU,  on  a /mr MarbU Mommnent,  is iii$  Imar^iitm : 

In  Alemory  of 

ianeo  Bovey,  Esq; 

fios  bnmi  near  Ais  plaoe,  ianunry  the  IS,  iSU^. 

And  rise  «r  fifaiifnictta,  bis  Wifis, 

bnaod  August  the  Sd,  If  14. 

in  tho  Ttik  Yoor  nf  her 
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N.  B.  fbt  copy  of  thia  dttconne,  whhA  irts  in  the  Ntrleten 
Librftiy,  being  imperfect,  we  h*te  beta  obliged  witk  that  wbich  l« 
here  prioted,  being  Ibe  tntAor'a  originat  MS.  hy  PMcr  TbonpMO, 
E»q;  the  pment  worthy  High  Sheriff  ofSurrey. 


ACCOUNT 
LJTE  TEnRIBLE  JSARTHQUAKS   W  aiCILY, 

Dane  from  tie  Ilahan  Copy,  prated  at  Rome, 


IHB  TRANSLATOR  TO  THE  READfiB. 


THIS  tcccuBt  of  the  late  te 
ikscrred  to  be  put  in  Engliib. 
wpit«  it  in  a  very  plain  ntyle; 
Tcnl  tbiog*  that  are  in  the  ori 
dca,  aa^  other  £>pperiei  his 
t«  the  rest,  I  have  lr«n«hited 
with  tbc  Moae  umplkity.  of  a 
in  sccounla  of  thi*  naturct  Ui 


IE  ltteartfa(|inke,  Aatl 

be  cwUier  inagincj  than  «xpittMcd ;  aaS 


T". 

■dA*  mw  u  can  hardly,  if  tt  dl,  he  paraUeied  in  any  pr«««diBff 
ago.  It  M  .troe,  that  itland  hai  (been  aAcn  the  kCim  of  Mdi  kind 
«rtngcdin,  and  the  IrmplioiM  of  mount  JEtna  have  been  no  tMWI 
hiliwwortdlbr  nc»tiniUKMBaad7en«paM:  but  whether,  aa  an 
cflMoftheaagerofhcaiva,  oroftbecrasineMof thii^beeftha 
wrth,  which  aeema  to  begin  to  jitid  to  the  iiyarica  of  tine,  aa  all 
oUtor  Aings  do ;  ceitaki  ilia,  uut  thia  tait  earthquaka,  far  tha 
BttddenncMofit,  and  the  mightj  dcaolationiit  haaproducad*  iaiha 
iDoat  astoniahing  one  that  ever  waa. 

t^lkaophera  will  be  meliBabia  to  aaarch  fer  the  natural  cavaaa  «/t 


ncfa  a  ^nnoewnoB,  la  thoffuaUtyaiMitMOpCr  oftbaa«nmerthat 
•mthmre:  iDdlainwiUinsaofiirtohuMosr  " 
that  tin  many  gfaarfkini  and  latenae  beats,  i 


«M  iMthn-  thia  Uat  awnser  ia  al)  te  ■aHtharn  parU  of  ftflilr, 
night  CQMribate  to tMsirfMghtfUirrMfAiDnt  farih*  iaaparaapti* 
Utekaana,  dtereby  nado  into  Ae  bowda  of  tbc  earth,  night  pr»- 
bMy  gne  nmt  tat  ibi  mfoun  at  tht  at—^pfc—.  u  iniawM 
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j^ntelTe*  into  thote  aubterraneout  cavities,  which  afterwards  di- 
lating themtdvcs^  and  requiring  greater  room^  must  needs  force 
their  way  through  all  obstacles  that  penned  them  in. 

But>  leaving  this  disquisition  toothers,  it  would  seem  this  earth- 
quake carried  along  with  it  some  more  than  ordinary  marks  of  an 
immediate  stroke  c^  heaven.  And  as  seldom  the  divine  vengeance 
exerts  its  power  upon  us  mortals  in  any  national  calamity,  without 
giving  us  some  previous  warning;  so  this  late  stroke  was  ushered 
in  with  unwonted  presages,  of  which  it  were  hard,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  give  any  natural  cause,  though  perhaps,  I  be  as  little  a  vo- 
Ury  to  superstition,  as  any  man  can  be,  notwithstanding  the 
world  is  pleiased  to  ta«  our  order  with  it ;  yet  the  strangeness  of  one 
or  two  omens,  that  preceded  this  earthquake,  may  justly  prevail 
with  me,  to  give  here  a  short  account  of  tnem. 
,  Passing  over  that  mighty  loud  warning  from  mount  ^tna,  that 
happened  for  three  days  together  in  June  last,  which  is  always  re- 
^yiafked  as  a  forerunner  of  some  irruption,  either  of  the  mount  it- 
seKi  or  of  some  part  thereabouts ;  this  following  strange  phcenome- 
non  fell  out  at  Syracusa,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  before. 

About  two  hours  before  sun  setting,  the  atmosphere  being  very 
cltfir,  the  heavens  appeared,  on  a  sudden,  all  on  6re,  without  any 
flashes  of  lightning,  or  the  least  noise  of  thunder,  which  lasted 
4^bout  aquarter  ofan  hour.  About  which  time  were  seen  in  the 
Wy  as  it  were  perpendicularly  above  the  city,  two  rainbows,  after 
tbe  «sual  manner,  with  points  towards  the  earth,  and  a  third 
traitsveised ;  the  colours  of  all  three  being  extremely  bright*  This 
way  by  all  ^spectators  thought  the  more  supernatural,  that  during 
the  whole  time  these  rainbows  appeared,  there  was  not  one  single 
doud  to*  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  horizon. 
V  In  July  thereafter,  at  Catanca,  the  nearest  town  to  mount  JEtna, 
Ihece  feU  out  another  as  surprising  presage.  In  the  church  of  tbe 
^bnjms  theft,  one  father  Daietti  lies  buried;  a  man  who  was  be- 
4ieFe4tby  the.  people  of  that  country  to  have,  by  hi&prayvs,  stop- 
ped the  progress  of  that  fearful  irruption  of  ifitna,  whioh  happened 
^uta  t^uttdred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  story  goes,  that  a 
^Qopd  of  bituminoye  matter,  like  burning  oil,  being  thrown  out  of  the 
mountain,  was  carried  down  with  a  mighty  rapidity,  to  the  very 

Ces  lof  Catanea,  bearing  every  thing  before  it  in  its  way.  *  Every 
yexpected  to  be  inraiediately  devoured  by  this  sulphureous 
iaundation»  wbeii^ifai^  holy  man,  by  his  exorcbma  and  prayers,  :in 
presefsce  ofall  the  people,  put  a  stop  to  its  career.  Now  Uub 
<,omb  being  ever  since  held  in  greatest  veneration  by  the  people  of 
Catanea,. and<notwilfas4anding  his  name  was  never  in  the  cakndar, 
yet  da^iy  prayers  and  ofleriogs  ceased  not  to  be  ofiered  at  his  shrine. 
|tfell*out,  as  I  hove  said,  in  July  last,  that  one  morning  when 
the  doQiB  of  the  church  came  to  be  opened,  the  statue  uf  the  saint* 
thai  was  placed  upon  his  monument,  was  fallen  down,  and  lay  fli^ 
i^n  |h#  ground.  This  was  at  first  thought  to  bebut  an  ordinary  acci^ 
dent ;  •  kutthe  statue,  every  time  it  was  set  up  upon  its  basis  again,' 
fiw  s^ven  or  eig^t  nights  together,  was  constantly  found  fallen  donim 
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to  tbe  ground  in  the  morning,  and  at  last  was  forced  to  bt  laid 
fiat  upon  the  tomb,  in  whtcb  posture  it  lay  till  this  late  deMmetion 
both  of  it,  and  tbe  town  itself. 

A  third  presage,  that  seemed  to  foretel  this  earthquake,'  Hap- 
pened in  a  little  Tillage,  within  three  miles  from  Catanea,  named 
Alari,  where  used  to  grow  as  good  wine  as  any  in  Sicily.'  In  1%. 
bruary  last,  about  sun-setting,  all  the  people  of  the  country  aboift 
sawy  as  they  thought,  this  village  all  in  flames.  The  fire, -they 
imagined,  began  fVom  less  to  more,  increasing  for  about  a  quartet 
of  an  hour  together,  and  then  all  the  houses  of  the  village  appeared 
as  in  one  flame,  which  lasted  for  about  six  minutes,  till  it  seemed 
to  decay,  for  want  of  more  iewd.  A  great  many  people,  it!iat 
lived  near  the  riHaee,  when  they  saw  the  fire  first  b^in,  came  run- 
ning to  it,  to  do  the  friendly  office  of  helping  to  extinguish  tlfe 
fire ;  and,  all  along  the  road,  till  they  were  almost  within  the  Very 
village  itself,' they  imagined  they  saw  the  fire  extend  itself  more  and 
more;  but,-  being  entered,  they  found  all  was  a  deception  of  thfe 
stghty  if  not  a  presage  of  that  calamity  that,  some  mon^s  aftef, 
befel  the  plac*e«  ■•" 

'  But  I  come  to  the.dreadfiil  earthquake  itself,  a  greatet*  than 
which  we  read  not  of,  in  either  ancient,  or  modem  hiatory.  ft'fe 
here  indeed,  that  I  can  neither  give  myself,  nor  others,  the  sattsOl^ 
tion  I  could  wish,  there  being  so  many  little  places,  and  even  soU^ 
considerable  towns  destroyed,  where  there  are  no  inhaibitlints  left 
to  give  us  an  account  of  the  manner  how  these  places  wereswaMow^ 
tip ;  so  that,  of  these,  we  can  have  no  other*  narmtive,  *but  wMt 
people  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  hurry  themsdves,  4^r4^r  otiirkkkit 
into  the  same  ruin,  have  been  able  to  give  us.  •     ■ '   •  ■ '         •     ^'i » 

This  earthquake  diffused  itself  into  a4l  these  tbl^e*  districts; '^ 
divisions,  into  which  the  island  of  Sicily  is  ordrnatily'  dividled ; 
which  are,  1.  Vallt  di  Noto,  comprehending  pnncfpaly  the  ea^erh 
parts  of  the  isbnd ;  2.  Mazaro,  cotttaintBg  the  wetteth  atfd^^- 
them  parts;  and,  3.  Mono,  which  confines  itsdfto'tly^'iior^  and 
nortii-east  parts  of  the  island*  The  greatijst  shaking  r^dhed/  A'oth 
mount  ^na,  all  along  to  Cape  Passaro,  the  Pachyn^M  ik  the  ah- 
cients.  In  all  this  vast  tract  of  land,  nothing  stood  tlfe  shocb;  b^ 
idl  fell  under  the  weight  of  a  general  ruin.  .*  .v 

Itivas  on  the  sevehth  of  January,  1693,  about  teniat  m^;  'Aiat 
mount  ^tna  began  to  utter  those  hideous  roarings;  which  commonfj^ 
usher  in  some  tragedy  of  tbe  nature  of  wlmt  ft>l4oWed.  Thos^  Imid  M- 
lowings  continued  till  the  nindi,  when,  about  twehneofth^  cYoHt/thHr 
began  to  cease^  or  rather  fall  Idwer.  Within  ant  hour  after;  the  irf. 
lu&tants  of  Catanea,  which  was  the  next  towik  4o  the  mbnnttti?/, 
began  to  perceive  a  shaking  under  them,  about  three  niineftes  Vb- 
gedier.  This  did  little  other  hurt,  than  afihgfat  the  people;  arid 
give  them  fears  of  some  further  hart.  ^  It  was  remarkable,  that,  dut*- 
ing  the  three  minutes  this  shake  continued,  and  an  hour  t%fer^^ 
there  was  not  the  least  noise  .heard  from  mount  :^na,  but,  withlA 
less  than  a  minute  after  the  riiake  was  over,  not  otily  did  tile  noisi 
redouUe,  Infinitely  more  t^ribie  than  it  hadhcen  befi>r^  t>ur^tn^ 
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whole  (op^  the  sMyatain  appeared  dl  in  flames,  wbicbr  ^ 
hfeviqg  froB  the  wettwardr  carried  with  it  a  vast  quantity  ef 
burnt  ashesy  which  have  sdways  been  fiMind  to  be  the  ordioarf  at- 
tendanto  of  those  flamy  irriiptioni.  It  ia  not  certain  bow  far  this 
•bake  of  the  ninth  diffused  itself*  butii  is  piobablew  that  more  or 
less  of  it  was  felt  throu^  moat  of  the  sooth  p^rtsof  this  island;  £ar 
the  inhahitanti  of  the  cities  of  Mineo,  Palaooia,  &aroa«  and  the 
ymn  of  Lioodia*  tell  all  of  them  the  tame  shaken  and  at  the  wcrf 
same  minute  of  the  day,  as  Catanea  had  done. 

AU  this  was  but  the  fiiiierunner  of  the  horridoit  shalue  of  all, 
which  M  out  OB  the  eleireath.  This  affected  the  whole  istaadf  but 
Twy  imoHoatty  $  #nd»  by  the  exactest  computaiion  t)iat  can  he 
madcw  the  whole  period  of  it  lasted  not  above  m  mifuites,  finQm 
Messina  noffchwarda,  tooapeCoiei,  thefailhapt  point  of  Sicily  to 
the  souths 

fatanfi  is  thought  te  hnv^  beau  the  fint  that  fell  under  tH^^ 
sN^ifbt  of  4his  he^vy  opdamit^^    TJuscity;  whi^  is  asaiu^ent#s 
ment  iiiSieily,  osoted  in  a  pfnason^  apd  mh^oi^  inhabited  by  ao- 
veralof  the  sentry  thereabouts,  endowed  with  an  uaiaeriitj*  an4 
footaining OTOut  tweoty4our^housnndaouls>  waaouofcout  Qfai|§rbt 
faamnmnit.     Thcire  happened  some  fisherboats  to  i^  at  that  tune 
ipthe  hw  that  lieasouA  of  the  town,  and  within  h  lesigwe!a  dis- 
tance, vtejifeiHiac(oo^mt,Ahatthcyaawihocitra^k4o^ 
ahe  noise,  os  it  woie,  of  (lome  theuinnd  pii)oes  »  i^^  4^r^ifinti^ 
dischmaped  ail  at  once.    After  it  was  toua  fsnishfd  out  (»f  i|^ 
oiflhi,  Ike  Jsbennen  my,  that*  ao^ie  nwnutos  Uioreafiec  tojve 
«aatwaid^  near  wbeee  ^Me  c^  stoodg  tl^ere  jFcoe  up^  ^le  mouuMMOf 
which,  Uftinff  itself  w  soam  times  ^  eonfiderahie  height  abop^i 
the  ordmaory kael  of  Uie groand  tberenbooM,  smskM  wt  U(ew^e 
4HA  of  thejr  sight.    The  fid^rmen  do  likewise  daclare^  ithatr  duxyistf 
^lUshomdlragedy,  whj^tlj^y  w^rheWijbacilQrCataiieiw^diMV 
giemsehws  were  e»m  mement  eipeotuig  tabeawaUo»e4  ^p  in  tt>o 
4>ay«.kf  raaann  of  the  atiange  yiolent^gitations of  tliesea;.and 
ooaigc  was  this  hoiwg  upof  the  imagi^aey  aaawitaio^ofi  ^  9m^ 
aideof  OhtaaMra.wv«y,.hnt  fhi^JeU  the  aea  i2ak%    it.  is  t)iougi^t 
ahere  ha;re  not  escapaiit  <ef  the  iababifeafl^  of  Qitmibrf^^  (wn 
thouaandinaR:  tboie«  ^hatieipaped^  omie  aww  either  .4^  (he 
abakingf^f  iAejwnlhi  or  v4k  morning  of  the  oleventhj..  9o4  ^ 
hideous  coming  of  nifunt  j^ltmw  Jl^i^  ^laed  to  he.lb^  ^orefsm/f^ 
oCoetDo  nslamity  o»4bat#id^  jgwae  them  weaning  to  flce^  btiuhey 
waRetlmheJa^aoirt:«f  pe(^pl^:Mly,:  4tf^  bad  the  fopportun^  tP 
ji|ake  so  Wppy.'Wi  •eio<Q^  the^^jepi.  &Uii^.Mder:  tp^  .unia^mal 
nto*    In  tte  nhioflk  wbu^Catanea  atoodi  apfwara now^at^^a/iJisr 
ianoeo>gftmtleae,  iKiMk^^m  gaesa.^etfis^trwbbish  apptf^iKwig  heiy 
ai«l  thoia  4Mfo  Ihe  pfglen     .  j    _ 

Ihad.almostihngal  on#^€wcuaastaneramryaemadkat^rn(biph4he 

ahak^  d»#osi(tiswly;affiw^  >  'ff^mf,  th»t  boih/hefem,  ipd  anmr 
miiHilM  aAei^  tihe  ieanhwafce  bafyonedi  mawt  JEtna  ;vie«md 
mare  than  ooar  in  Aimes^  and  tlae  noise  ams^gaeatorAhan  it  iiad 
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httXk  ntict  AiM  first  intfptlo'n  of  tt^  seventh,  iiity  a  ftivf 
tfter  Ctttoea  was  swflllawed  tip,  tbeie  wm  Mtithcr  AiOMi  to  ke 
seen,  tior  the  leaA  noise  to  be  lietrd  Iter  the  spsoe  of  lli«  «r  six 
Ikntrs  togetlier*  And  then  tlie  moimtftin  began  a^ew  apan  to 
toar  and  throw  oot  flames  moie  doslcMi  and  s»akf  tlMin  at  any 
"tittle  before. 

The  isam^  shake,  that  titteity  destroyed  Cataiiea,  dktlttjr  4tf  beapa 
more  than  half  of  Sitrajosa,  1^  andenrt  Syracosa.  TMi  aity,  ^mu 
the  i^reatest  of  Sicily,  and,  k  we  wfll  beliete  some  aneieat  hiatMiaaa, 
ymlicul^rly  Sttabo,  the  largest  oiiee  In  the  wsvM»  amfr  aotttead 
With  any  in  Eoiope  fcr  anttqaity,  hafln^  been  ^  aeat>  ftr  a  frwat 
many  ages,  of  a  flouriiliing  conmonwesAth,  and  tbe  aeene  df  a  gfrevt 
many  warlike  actions.  It  retained  stfll  some  marts  of  its  aacitift 
g^tnesB^  and,  with  the  adf  antsj^es  of  a  rfeh  aail,  aod  pkasaiH 
fitnation,  and  a  strong  castle  to  derendit,  wigbt  ooMain  abaat  sit* 
leen  thousand  peopre.  This  andeitt  city  stfflki^d  A«M3b%y  Hk 
ibake  of  tlte^rnnth,  most  ^Ibe  best  boflmga,  andUM  neatM  Mat 
of  the  castle  being  rent  in  several  niaees.  <7pon  raa  tMta  wt 
tti|!ht^  it  tmderwent  another  considerme  shake  wh%  a  ari|biy  aam* 
put  of  wind,  so  that  the  gteatbeS  ifk  (me<>f  fas  ebaiaibea  saaalmni 
several thnes to  ttiAft  a  soond^  throo|gb'tbe  tlolent  imnibllttg  of 
the  steeple.  A  freat  many  wer^  ktned  by  lEhe  ftH  ^fboaaes  Aa 
thna  this  Aufka  and  tempest  hapjpen<^$  and  maat that  ame  aMe, 
m'lmdthe  opportmiity'yfledtmt  of  town  thai  nigbty'^wbiah  mm  idie 
occasion  of  tTKh*  saftt^.     • 

%iit  the  ahalte  of  tbO'etereMOi  hMl^  utth  Hn  sii^kkit!|md  in* 
e^ntalile  destruction,  thfGiwit^  down,  in' a  mbmem,'  mM^  <bM  awo 
Mrts  in  thtee  of  llhe  whole  dty,  aftd  barylng'  ittiitB  MbtMlh  afbo^ie 
Ibor  patto  m  five  bfthe  peopletfaitt  w«re  IM.  TheleaM  <Mipiitatiasi 
Aat  can  bemadb  of  the  hm  Of  the  lahabitamsof  it;-  4ft  ^boile  aeotft 
Aotnand,  the  rest  e^aping,  aa  I  bave  said,  tbe  ni>^  bisfota,  «lt 
name  htindreds  wete  digged  btfC  of  tbersriAa  ali^,  btft  laiie  %nd 
btnteed,  ao  that  few  ofthem,  h  ift  tboogbt,  will  feeovar/  MoataC 
tbe'ntagfstrates,  and  pfebjfleorbest  ftiftion.  Trait  iirto  wm  ataai'tihwrth 
Ibraht^tten  Where  they  met  Wftfa  dieach  br'^tbe  fMl^tlaMioitie  Yoof 
and  the  Meple  both  together.  ^     * 

The  city  of  Noto  bad  yet  a  worft^lktetfaaif^^Hkoatay  aeanw  My 
jMrt  of  it  now  standing.  This  ^ae»<i4  oneof  ttieanetetlCMief  SlaHy, 
wod  tnucfe  contended  fer  tbeprAemtfiMee  w4th  S^^'iattaa  ItaalK  '  It 
U  sitnkte  on  a^vety  bi^  nm,  ahabut  ittaecesillile  on  all^stdaj^'  tot 
Vy  onetriinow  passaspe ;  bavhig  lifidei'  tbe  cape  Paiaan,)i^iof'4ae 
best  and  largest  bammfs  of  the  ^arbole  island;  and,  bihig  ahe  ll«r 
dfdfcHy  tm  that  iltfe.  Ibe  mi|^  bafdndM^aff^e'naek  oa!  wbiefc 
HotDttMid,  seemed  to  sectrte  n  mm^efaaMail  iif '««fftbC)MlMSi 
but  it  felt  tlMit  riiake  on  die  ninth,  witb  YiJOfe  f  l^tonoe  tbasl^aay 
dtbcr  place  xyfthe  tidand.  Ibat  of  tlR>>MfehA1aM  4^  in  %%io^ 
ment,  in  heapn,  tbe  manner  wheteof  we'Oanttot  attain,  Ify  Masiar 
laonettrtbe  MMbttaarti  are  left,  bnt  M>meTew'tt«tMkflia  lAaaaon 
tbenimii.    There  Di  aeenyetatamUng«iMHi»f>ibe  iAai«ii«rtr 
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monastery,  and  scarce  any  more  of  the  whole  tovn; 
the  inhabitants  being  computed  about  seven  thousand  souls. 

Augfusta,  a  city  well  situated,  having  a  targe  prospect  into  the 
sea»  and  adorned  with  very  large  and  safe  harbours,  a  place  of  good 
trade  for  corn;  this  place  sufiered  considerably  by  the  ^ake  of  the 
ninth ;  many  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  ofdx>ut  sixhundred* 
were  bruised  to  death  with  the  fall  of  the  houses.    On  the  tenth, 
there  was  another  shake,  which  obliged  most  of  the  people  of  note 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  castle  for  their  security,  which  proved 
as  unlucky  to  them,  as  the  great  church  had  been  to  them  of  Syra- 
cusa ;  for,  there  happening  great  flashes  of  lightning,  which  seem- 
ed to  set  the  whole  heavens  on  fire,  one  of  tbem  fell  on  the  maga* 
2ine  of  powder  kept  there,  and  blew  up  the  castle  and  all  the  people 
within,  amounting  to  about  eleven  hundred.    The  shake  on  the 
eleventh  put  an  end  to  the  catastrophe,  by  overturning  the  town, 
and  burying  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  it;  so  that  mere  scarce 
remains  any  thing  of  the  ancient  Augusta,  but  the  name.    The  in- 
habitants'were  reckoned  near  six  thousand,  of  whom  we  have  ac* 
count  of  none  left. 

Lentini,  the  ancient  Leontium,  famous  for  the  beautiful  lake  on 
which  it  stood,  a  place  of  about  three  thousand  families,  and  a 
place  of  tolerable  trade  by  fishing  and  salt-mines,  underwent  the 
misfortune  of  its  neighbour,  and  ancient  rival,  Syracusa.  1  he  shake 
of  the  elc^venth  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  it  is  not  known  if  any  of  the 
inhabitants  be  saved.  There  are  now  to  be  seen  several  great  heaps 
of. earth  in  the  lake,  where  there  was  none  before:  and  the  peasants, 
who  jive  on  the  other  side,  opposite  to  the  place  where  Lentini  stood, 
have  reported,  that  since  this  earthquake,  the  lake,  which  was  for- 
merly clear  and  limpid,  and  wonderfully  stored  with  all  variety  of 
fish,  is  now  become  brackish,  and  of  a  salt  and  bituminous  taste, 
and  vast  number  offish  are  found  every  day  dead  upon  the  shore. 

Some  better  fate  had  Calatgiroue,  a  pretty  town,  containinfl; 
above  seven  thousand  people,  and  well  built,  most  of  hewn  stone. 
The  shake  of  the  ninth  was  very  little  perceptible  there;  and  that 
of  the  eleventh  was  much  less  than  any  where  within  some  miles  of 
it.  It  was  not  so  little,  but  that  it  overturned  about  the  fifth  part 
of  the  towD,  and  two  monasteries,  and,  it  is  thought,  destroyed  in 
all  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  souls. 

Minco  felt  both  the  shakes  of  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh,  and 
there  seemed  but  little  difference  betwixt  the  violence  of  either,  or 
the  damage  each  did.  At  both  times  several  houses,  and  a  pretty 
large  church,  were  overturned,  and  it  it  is  thought  near  four  thou- 
sand of  the  inhabitants  are  perished.  It  was  remarkable,  that  the 
time  of  the  shake  of  the  ninth,  the  heavens  about  this  town  were 
very  serene,  scarce  a  cloud  appearing  above  the  horizon :  but  that 
of  the  eleventh  was  attended  with  a  mighty  storm  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  hail,  which  lasted  above  six  hours  together. 

Monreal,  commonly  called  Morreal,  received  some  damage  in 
its  building^  and  some  few  of  the  inhabitants  perbbed  by  their  fall. 
The  shake  of  the  eleventh  did  greatly  shatter  the  catheoral  church. 
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vfaich  b,  indeed,  one  of  the  beautifulleit  atructurei  in  the  wofJd. 
The  dome,  wbich  ilands  above  the  hi|fii  allat,  fell,  and  cnuht^il  in 
pieces  four  curious  pillars  of  bras*,  with  several  ttatues  of  Bainis  of 
a>  nood  workoiantbip  as  any  in  Christen dom.  Neither  was  ibe 
archbichop'a  palace  free,  it  being  «et  on  Gre  by  ligblmng,.  and  a 
eoDsiderable  part  of  it  burnt  donn. 

Palermo,  the  leat  of  the  Viceroy,  felt  little  or  nothing  of  the  shake 
of  the  ninth,  thcoigb  several  small  shakings  they  had  bad  some  days 
before.  But  ^at  of  tbe  eleventh  was  almwt  as  terrible  sj  in  any 
other  place,  except  Catanea,  byracuso,  and  Augusta.  A  great 
inuiy  hoMei  were  shattered,  and  some  fell  to  the  ground.  Tbe 
cathedral  au Sere d  citron ely  in  its  roof,  and  a  church,  bi;1onging 
to  tbe  €amelite inoDaitery,  was  totally  destroyed.  Tlie  Viciroy, 
vith  all  hia  fanily,  and  tbe  archbishop,  retired  a-board  the  galliet 
JD  the  harbotir,  where,  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  water,  tbey  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  be  iwallowed  up  :  some  part  oT  the  Ki'Ot 
mole  built  ^atone,  that  securei  tbe  port,  being  shattered  wilhiu  a 
few  feet  of  their  gt^y<  It  is  said,  there  were  not  above  one  hun- 
dred people  in  all  killed  at  Palermo,  and  those  mMtly  that  lived  in 
a  iitburb  built  of  wood. 

'I'be  t^wn  of  Paaceni,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  shake  of  the 
aiiMfa,  or  the  eleventh,  destroyed  it.  It  was  a  pretty  place,  consist- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  famiUes,  and  those  thought  the  richest  of 
any  little  town  of  Sicily,  by  reason  of  tbe  goodness  of  ib  wine  and 
lilk' exported  thence  to  the  sea  inconsiderable  quantities.  Now 
thare  is  not  one  single  house  left  standing,  nor  one  single  person 
aved.  A  new  lake  takes  up  now  that  spacious  valley  on  tbe  ea^t- 
••dc  «f  (be  totrn,  which  was  all,  hitherto,  covered  with  the  best  of 
rmes  ;   and  the  water  thereof  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  a  bitu- 

PatuHilo,<«  bigger  place  than  Pasceni,  though  not  so  happily 
situated,  noraoTicb,  fell  under  tbe  same  fate  with  it.  None  of  the 
inhabitants,  for  any  thing  is  yet  know  n.  were  saved,  the  number  of 
which' might  pcobably  awouot  to  about  one  thousand  people  at 
least. 

Fiirla,  a  town  about  tbe  bignei 
hill  amidst  quarries  of  alone,  a 
nothing  more  fortunate,  we  hai 
but  what  thou,  who  saw  it  at  a 
worthy  «f  remark,  that  in  severs 

.  la,  Ifae  Neks,  which  fimnerly  wei 
.intfascbidtalbat  tbe  earthquake 

.  now  of  a  burnt  oolour,  as  if  fire  i 
them  asunder.      The  fiwotains 

.  noiinlainn  abound,  have  lost  tl 
ftdreous  smeil  and  taste.  Tb< 
ed  to  be  near  a  thousand  souls, 

A>  town  much  greater  than  any  of  the  three  last,  Sciorti,  situated 
in  a  pleataat  valley,  and  a  rich  soil,  where  the  best  rnck  salt  is  dig- 
ged,! wm  liluwisc  totally  denKdisbed  by  tbe  shake  of  the  eleventn. 
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and  now  nothing  but  vtsi  heaps  of  rabhith ;  and,  whkk  is  strantt, 
a  church  belon^R^  to  a  BenMictine  nunnery*  jet  hatire,  are  to  oe 
seen,  where  Scioiti  once  stood.  We  know  of  none  of  the  inhahitaata 
that  have  saved  themselves  iVoin  this  calamity,  and  they  are  reckon* 
ed  to  amount  to  two  thousand  souls. 

The  same  fate  befei  Militello,  no  ineonsiderable  town,  wheveof 
the  inhabitants  were  esteemed  pretty  rich,  by  the  means  of  one  of 
the  most  considerable  manufacturies  of  vXk  that  was  in  Sicily.  It 
is  probable  this  j^aee  was  destroyed  belbre  the  shake  of  the  ele- 
venth; for  the  country  people^  who  dwell  on  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  mountains,  do  afllrm,  that  it  was  not  to  be  seen  upon  ^ 
eleventh  in  the  morning :  bat  at  what  precise  time  it  was  swallowed 
up,  they  cannot  t^  seeing,  lor  three  days  befere,  they  eouM  not 
•ee  so  fkr  as  Militello,  by  reason  of  a  thick  fbgf,  which  continued 
from  twdve  of.  the  clock  of  the  eighth  day,  tit  the  ODoming  of  the 
eleventh.  It  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  what  a  surprising  change 
atm  place  has  undergone :  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  mountain, 
that  lay  on  the  nortlmde  of  the  town,  has  been,  through  the  violence 
of  the  earthquake,  torn  asunder,  and  the  one  half  has  overwfadm* 
ed  the  town :  there  being  a  vast  chasm  now  to  be  seen  betwvxt  it, 
and  the  other  part  of  the  mountain  that  remained  still  in  its  first 
posture.  Mililello  might  probably  contain  about  six  thousand  peo* 
pie,  whereof  no  one  is  len  to  give  tidings  how  its  calamity  casM 
about. 

Luochda  had  not  altogether  ao  bad  a  fate  as  the  fomiar.  This 
place  felt  the  shi^e  of  the  ninth  very  severely,  insomuch  that  a  great 
part  of  the  houses  feH  by  it.  The  inhabitants  over  and  above  this, 
and  some  former  shakes,  bad  another  prognostick  of  the  ruin  that 
was  coming  on  the  place,  which  influenced  a  consideimbie  num- 
ber of  them  to  leave  the  town  upon  the  ninth  at  night.  There  was 
an  old  castle,  which  stood  npon  a  rising  ground,  about  two  miles 
flrom  Luochela,  said  to  have  been  built  1^  the  Romans  in  the  tioM  of 
the  Pnntck  war.  This  castle  was,  in  the  view  of  the  people  of 
Luochela,  swallowed  up  in  a  moment,  and  no  remaining  vestige 
was  to  be  seen  where  it  stood ;  but,  instead  thereof,  there  gud^d 
np  a  prodigious  craantity  of  waters,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  HMide  op 
a  very  considerable  lake  wheie  the  castle  had  stood.  So  that  it  ia 
to  the  affrightful  riew  of  this  caslle^s  being  overturned,  thai  mors 
than  the  half  of  the  people  of  the  town  owe  their  safety,  aa  having 
fted  the  town  npon  sight  thereof.  The  rest  of  the  town  and  inha- 
bitants were  utterly  destroyed  on  the  eleventh ;  and  now  there  r»» 
mains  nothing  but  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  where  the  town  feimetly 
stood.  Luochela  m^t  probably  contain  two  tlNwsand  p«opie» 
whereof  near  the  half  are  diestr^^ed. 

Pdonia,  a  verr  P^l^  ^^^^  town^  very  wcH  built,  and  endowed 
with  one  of  the  bc^utiralest  drarchea  in  Hhe  whole  island,  felt  se- 
veral shakes,  of  which  those  of  the  ninth  and  darenA  ware  tha 
most  terrible,  llic  church  was  shattered  in  a  Ihonaand  places; 
and  the  dome  was  on  the  eleventh  thrown  de^ra,  which  brdie  the 
high  aitar  to  pieces,  andcruihed  to  desthsome  three  hnndred  pco- 
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fA$f  with  the  priest  that  wa«  aajing  mast.  There  was  littlf  odier 
d^oiagt  dooe  in  Paionia ;  moit  of  toe  people  baying  betaken  them- 
aeWet  to  the  fiekU,  udou  the  accident  that  befel  the  dome  of  the 
cbiinrh :  so  that  tbe  tow  hat  not  been  «o  great,  neither  in  the  fall  of 
hott^et,  iior4eaibof  people,  i^  Palonia>  a»  it  was  in  most  other 
towns  about  it. 

BucbifiOy  a  considerable  villagie,  escaped  very  near  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Palonia,  most  of  the  bpU9esbeing  thrown  down ;  but  scarce 
any  of  the  people  killed,  though  sooQie  much  bruised. 

Scodia,  a  burgh,  about  the  bigness  of  the  other,  was  greatly  sha^ 
Imo  OB  the  eleventh.  «»d  about  one  bundled  and  fifty  people  killed 
bf  the  fisll  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  mas^i.  Withm  a  mile  of 
this  village,  there  was  a  lake  about  two  miles  about,  and  very  deep. 
Tbe  shake  of  the  nintk  was  seen  clearly  to  occa^on  the  lessening  of 
tbe  water  of  the  Jake,  so  that  it  was  dry  for  some  paces  round  the 
baaks.  But  so  stfaage  was  the  effect  <^  the  shake  of  the  eleventh 
Hp«i  Ibis  lake,  that  near  the  mid«t  of  it,  there  opened  a  large 
chasmy  wbich  swatfewed  up  all  Uie  water,  and  left  the  whole  chan^ 
nel  dry  laad,  which  cootiiMies  ao. 

Another  village,  called  Chivramonte,  had  yet  a  worse  fiite.  The 
ihake  of  the  ninth  shattered  the  houses ;  but  that  of  tbe  eleventh 
Ofertuf^^ed  them  altogether,  and  buried  the  inhabitants  in  their 
mioSt  which  were  conaputed  to  be  between  three  and  four  hun- 

Monteruaia  was  considerably  shaken,  both  on  the  eleventh  and 
ninth ;  but  tbe  only  loss  of  the  people  was  of  about  two  hundred 
thai  fled  into  the  castle,  atasdiog  vpoo  a^  emii\ence  for  shelter, 
who  weiw,  with  the  castle  itsdf,  buried  in  the  ground,  and  the 
phice  where  it  stood  is  now  a  pool  0f  water  ^a  brinish  taste. 

Hie  beautiful  town  of  Vizsw  underwent  a  fortune  like  that  of 
Calanea  Scavoe  mj  place  aeeaaed  more  secure  from  such  acci- 
dents than  it ;  &r  it  toy  on  a  rising  hill,  made  up  of  nothing  but 
hardest  atones,  of  the  nature  of  marble ;  yet^  on  the  ninth,  au4 
tame  idays  belbce,  it  felt  several  «bakes«  which  did  no  |^at  damaj|pe, 
br  reaaoB  of  the  buildings  being  all  of  atone.  However,  the  inha- 
faitantshegaii  to  fear  the  worst,  and  most  of  the  people  of  quality 
•ad  fashion  went  out  of  town,  and  settled  themselves  in  tents  upon 
the  hill  above  tbe  town ;  but,  thinking  the  hazard  was  over,  as  wd- 
iognodhd^esaUthe  tenth,  th^  returned  home  on  the  eleventh 
ia  the  flaarnine,  and  withia  some  hours  thereafteo  they  and  the 
town  weieawfdlowed  up«  Tbe  inhabitants  were  reckoned  to  amount 
lothfiee  thousand  five  hundred  souls. 

Ibe  laage  village  «f  Modica,  containing  about  one-thousand  fbur- 
hwidred  people*  was  so  suddenly  swallowed  up  on  the  ninth»  that 
BoonefMraoB  escaped;  and  it  was  indeed  the  only  place  of  tbe 
wihide  island,  that  received  not  its  full  ruin  by  the  shake  of  the  ele- 
vewtb.  Ihiawasnotibefirst  time  that  Modica  has  been  laid  in 
heapa  bv  cavthquiA;cs ;  for  within  these  hundred  years,  it  has  twice 
chaBged  its  seat;  Jtbough,  till  now,  the  people  were  all  sp  happy  as 
tofajre  thrawcteea,  and  to  seek  for  new  feats. 
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Within  two  miles  of  this  place,  there  runs  a  small  river  along  a 
very  narrow  and  fruitful  valley,  which  in  some  places  admitaof  high 
cataracts,  through  the  great  inequality  of  the  channel,  Bv  the 
shake  of  the  eleventh,  there  is  a  hill  thrown  over,  or  rather  athwart 
one  of  these  cataracts,  for  ahout  twenty  paces  hreadth,  so  that  in 
that  place,  the  river  is  not  to  be  seen,  but  creeps  under  the  hill, 
and  comes  out  again  in  its  own  ordinary  channel  below.  The  same 
accident  has  happened  to  several  rivulets  in  Sicily ;  the  earth  being 
torn  from  the  brink,  and  thrown  over  the  rivulet^  as  it  were,  in 
form  of  a  vault,  or  natural  bridge. 

The  village  Bisenti  felt  all  the  shakes  that  happened,  but  received 
no  other  damage  than  the  fall  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  the  bruis- 
ing to  death  of  about  a  hundred  persons. 

Francofonte,  a  very  pretty  town,  and  well  inhabited,  but  built 
most  of  timber,  received  little  damage  by  the  earthquake,  though  it 
shook  down  some  houses;  but  what  the  earthquake  .did  not,  the 
lightning  and  thunder  did :  for  never  was  there  seen  so  terrible  a 
storm  of  both  these  last,  than  Francofonte  felt  for  three  days  toge- 
ther. The  spire  of  the  steeple,  which  was  built  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  lead,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  nunnery  of  the  Carme- 
lites was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  five  of 
the  nuns  were  stifled  to  death  in  their  beds.  If  the  wind  had  been 
high,  as  it  was  not,  certainly  the  whole  town  had  been  burnt  to 
ashes;  but  by  reason  of  the  calmness  of  the  wind,  and  the  care  of 
the  inhabitants,  there  were  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  houses 
burnt. 

•  Carlontini,  a  town  of  good  trade,  and  very  well  inhabited,  was 
greatly  shaken  on  the  ninth,  several  houses  being  thrown  down, 
and  the  people  buried  in  their  ruins.  On  the  tenth,  the  bishop  and 
magistrates  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  remove  out  of  the  town  to 
the  fields,  for  even  then  were  some  small  tremblings  of  the  earth 
felt  almost  every  half  hour.  The  people  began  to  get  out  of  town 
on  the  tenth,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  most  were 
gone  with  the  best  things  they  could  carry  with  them ;  when  the 
shake  of  the  eleventh  overturned  the  u  hole  town  in  a  moment,  with 
what  remained  of  the  inhabitants.  The  place  might  contain  about 
four  thousand  people,  and,  it  is  thought,  about  a  sixth  pari  have 
perished  in  the  earthquake. 

There  scarce  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  more  beau- 
tiful town  than  Ragusa:  its  situation,  buildings,  churches,  monas- 
teries, and  territories  about  it,  coinbine  to  make  it  a  sort  of  ter- 
restrial paradise.  It  felt  a  great  many  small  shakings  on  the  eighth, 
with  a  mighty  tempest  of  lightning  and  thunder.  The  shake  of  the 
ninth  did  some,  but  no  great  hurt ;  but  that  of  the  eleventh  over- 
turned the  town  -house,  a  very  superb  edifice,  two  churches,  and  a 
great  many  houses.  One  street,  the  biggest  of  the  town,  and  ni- 
habited  by  the  best  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  f^ce,  was 
overwhelmed  in  leas  than  the  second  of  a  minute,  the  earth  sinking 
down,  and  leaving  a  vast  chasm  where  the  street  was.  One  of  the 
churches  sunk  af^r  the  manner  the  street  had  done/but  the  othec 
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fett  down.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  many  people  perished  in  Ra- 
gusa;  but  the  least  calculation  that  has  been  madeof  them,  amounts 
to  eight  thousand  t^ouU,  of  whom  the  citizens  of  the  best  quality 
make  up  a  great  part  of  the  number.  There  are  to  be  seen  from 
the  brink  of  the  cha»m  I  mentioned,  the  tops  of  some  of  the  houses, 
a  great  way  below  the  superfice  of  the  ground ;  and  out  of  this  ca- 
vity there  comes  a  sulphureous  smell,  like  to  choak  any  body  that 
come!)  near  it.  One  of  the  churches  that  are  ruined  was  that  of 
Sancta  Barbara^  famous  through  all  Sicily,  for  the  miracles  done 
at  the  shrine  of  that  saint,  and  in  which  was  some  of  the  best 
sculpture,  especially  that  of  the  altar-piece,  that  could  be  seen  in 
any  place  of  the  christian  world. 

The  town  of  Scodia  felt  the  shakes  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh,  as 
fiercely  an  any.  Yet,  which  was  strange,  the  town  itself  received 
no  damage  ;  but  the  bishop's  palace,  a  very  beautiful  and  new  buil- 
ding, was  overturned  on  the  ninth,  and  about  twenty-four  persons 
perished  in  its  ruins.  I'he  bishop  had  not  gone  out  but  an  hour 
before,  having  held  a  meeting  of  his  diocese  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  in  the  morniitg,  so  that  he  and  they  were  all  saved. 

Specafurno,  a  town  of  a  considerable  bigness,  lying  on  the  south 
side  of  a  hill,  all  planted  with  vineyards,  and  very  well  inhabited, 
fell  under  the  common  calamity.     The  shake  of  the  ninth  did  it 
but  little  hurt,  only  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  was  destroyed; 
but  all  the  tenth,  from  morning  till  night,  there  never  was  heard 
so  violent  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightnmg,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
had  been  mixing  togethf  r.     By  the  lightning,  the  town-house,  a 
very  regular  building,  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  with  several 
other  houses.     S6me  few  of  the  inhabitants  fled  out  of  the  town  on 
the  tenth  at  night,  and  so  escaped  the  dei<truction  that  befel  the 
rest  upon  the  eleventh.     '1  hat  shake  brought  over  the  whole  town 
in  a  moment's  time ;  and  there  now  remains  nothing  but  vast  heaps 
of  rubbish  where  Specafumo  stood.     To  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  about  a  mile,  there  lies  a  very  pleasant  fresh  water  lake, 
abounding  with  fish,  which  now  is  almost  all  dry  land  ;  only  what 
water  remains  in  one  end  of  it,  is  of  a  brini^  taste,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  the  fish  being  all  dead  on  the  shore.     It  is  remarked  by  the 
peasants  that  live  on  the  hills  about  this  town,  that  the  thunder 
and  lightning  which  happened  on  the  tenth,  has  so  far  burnt  all 
the  vines,  tiwt  they  expect  no  grapes  to  j^row  on  them  next  year : 
not  only  so,  but  they  smell  a  sort  of  sulphureous  smell,  and  feel  a 
kind  of  a  bituminous  dew  upon  the  ground  all  thereabout.    The 
people  that  perished  in  Specafumo,  are  computed  to  amount'to 
three  thousand  five  hundrea  at  least  there  being  about  three  hun- 
dred only  that  saved  themselves  by  a  timely  flight  the  day  before. 

Sicily  could  not  brag  of  a  better  built  town,  and  a  place  of 
better  trade,  considering  its  distance  from  the  sea,  than  the  town 
of  Scichilo  was.  This  place  seemed  to  be  designed  by  nature  to 
fall  by  an  earthquake,  for  within  these  fifty  years,  it  has  been  in 
hazard  eight  times.  Five  years  ago  it  had  a  very  considerable 
sb^e^  which  damaged  several  of  the  bouses,  and  overturned  a 
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church  dedicated  to  St.  Roch.  But  ad  this  wad  fiothing  tt>  l^hat 
befel  it  in  this  last  earthquake.  The  trembling  of  the  eanh  began 
to  be  felt  on  the  eighth  at  night,  and  within  tw^tjr-fotit  houM 
time,  there  succeeded  above  twenty  shakes  one  after  another,  the 
last  still  exceeding  the  first  in  violence.  At  last,  the  shake  6t  the 
eleventh,  instead  of  overturning  the  town,  as  In  most  6ther  f^laces, 
the  earth  here  sunk  doWn,  and  in  less  than  two  moments,  the  town 
vanished  out  of  sight.  In  its  room,  there  is  now  a  stinking  pool  of 
water,  where  the  dome  of  the  church  of  St.  Stepheti,  with  a  part 
of  the  steeple  of  St.  Salvator,  stands  above  the  water.  It  is  thought 
there  was  no  one  saved  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  pleasant  town ; 
and  they  were  calculated  to  be  about  the  number  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  souls. 

There  stood  a  very  strong  castle,  built  afVer  the  Gothick  fkshion, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cantelmi ; 
it  is  now  all  in  heaps,  and  about  thirty  people  buried  alive  in  them. 

Cefamero,  a  village,  containing  about  two  hundred  houses,  and 
seated  on  a  rising  ground,  was  much  shaken  6n  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth ;  but  the  shake  of  the  eleventh  overturned  th^  church, 
whither  most  of  the  people  had  fled  for  shelter,  and  to  implore  the 
aid  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  whose  chapel  there  was  held  in  the 
greatest  reverence ;  they  were  all  crushed  to  death  with  the  fall  of 
the  roof,  beings  of  lead,  and  little  other  damage  done  in  the  village 
itself.  It  is  thought  there  were  near  two  hundred  people  perished 
In  the  church,  and  about  twenty  in  the  village. 

Sainto  Croce,  another  village,  something  bigger  than  Cefamero, 
was  as  ill  shaken  as  the  other,  though  there  were  not  so  many 
beople  killed.  The  church  here  stands  intire,  and  only  th^  houses 
that  were  made  of  timber  have  suffered,  and,  in  them,  neat  a 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  the  rest  having  fled  to  the  fields  without 
the  town. 

The  little  town  of  Giamontano  wai  greatly  shaken  on  the  ele- 
venth, that  whole  quarter,  that  lay  nearest  Uie  river,  being  quite 
overturned,  and  all  the  people  killed;  the  rest  of  the  town  escaped^ 
only  a  small  hospital,  near  the  south  gate,  was  sunk  into  the  groundr 
with  the  people  in  k,  which  might  amount  to  forty.  Those  that 
perished  in  the  quarter  nearest  the  river,  were  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  soub. 

The  tower  of  Licodia  underwent  very  near  the  same  fate.  All 
the  houses  of  timber  were  overwhelmed  by  the  shake  of  the  eU- 
^enth,  and  in  them  about  three  hundred  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
houses  of  stone  stand  yet,  though  much  shattered,  and  the  dotne 
of  the  church  was  burnt  down  by  lightning  the  day  before.  Th^re 
is  one  thing  more  remarkable  falkn  out  near  this  town :  about  a 
itoile  and  a  half  from  it,  there  is  a  pretty  high  steep  hill,  famous  for 
y^ine  trees  of  a  vast  bigness,  that  grow  upon  it :  the  lightning  and 
thunder  has  burnt  down  and  scorched  most  of  those  trees,  and  oh 
the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  vulcano  opened,  out  of  which  there  as- 
cends constantly  a  very  thick  smoke,  which  is  the  more  strange,  in 
that  tl^re  was  no  such  thing  heard  of  in  that  part  of  Sicily  li^fore. 
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Jaci,  ft  wj  big  tj&wn^  wm  fre«iljr  tkattered,  tspecidly  in  Um 
fill  of  two  drarcM  on  the  ninth*  the  time  of  difine  service.  Many 
of  the  hotttet  of  the  toum  were  o? ertumed  on  the  eleventh,  togeth^ 
with  two  oonvcnti ;  end  particularly  that  of  the  Minims,  where 
waa  kept  8t  Peter's  net,  in  which  he  took  that  vast  quantity  of 
fish  mentioned  in  the  gospel.  By  the  fall  of  the  houses  and 
churches,  there  perished  in  all  about  two  thousand  peoplci  whereof 
more  than  the  half  died  by  the  fall  of  the  two  churches. 

La  Motta,  a  vtUage»  the  most  fiunous  of  the  whole  island,  and  the 
ordinary  retirement  in  the  summer  time  of  the  citiseos  <^  Palemow 
was  totally  overturned  on  the  ninth,  and  now  there  remains  no 
vestige  of  it,  a  salt  pool  succeeding  in  its  place.  The  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  to  be  about  two  hundred  people. 

The  last  place  of  Sicily  I  shall  name,  that  felt  this  earthquake, 
was  Messina,  a  city  of  great  trade,  superb  buildings,  and  great 
riches.  The  shake  of  the  ninth  was  here  felt  so  sensibly,  that  it 
struck  a  terror  into  the  inhabitants,  and  more  than  half  of  them 
forso<^  the  city,  and  betook  themselves  to  the  fields.  Those  that 
remained  betook  themselves  to  their  devotions,  and  all  the  churches 
were  thronged  with  the  multitudes  of  people,  young  and  old,  that 
flocked  to  them.  The  archbishop  of  Messina,  had  ordered  forty- 
eight  hours  prayers  to  be  said  through  the  whole  eity,  and  several 
reljcks  to  be  carried  in  procession,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
On  the  eleventh,  the  whole  city  was  so  terribly  shaken,  that  twenty- 
six  palaces  were  overturned,  and  a  great  many  of  the  timber 
houses.  Every  body  expected  immediate  death,  and,  in  vast  diul- 
titudes,  run  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  archbishop  of  Messina 
preached,  and  said  mass,  end  therei^r  gave  absokitioB,  aji  did  aM 
the  prioits  through  the  rest  of  the  city  by  the  archbishop's  coei- 
mand.  After  aheolotion  given,  every  body  made  the  best  of  the 
way  they  oould  to  escape  frooi  the  coBuaon  danger,  and  betook 
tbemaelfea  to  tte  fidds,  where  they  were  not  eut  of  haiard  through 
the  vMeace  of  the  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  that  continued 
three  days  togedier.  The  archbishop  vetired  with  the  rest,  and,  at 
laat,  the  peo^  did  set  op  teats  to  protect  them  from  the  iiyuriea 
of  the  weather.  Thtn  are  but  few  people  killed  in  Measina,  but 
moat  of  the  churches  are  shattered  more  or  kss»  and  the  ohap^  of 
the  ardibishop's  palace  overturned. 

This  oughlT  atnte  of  God  was  not  only  on  the  land,  but  was 
fick  also  on  the  aea*  F<>r  several  ships  and  smaller  vessds  were 
drowned  all  along  the  coast  of  Um  island,  and  even  in  harbours,  by 
the  violent  agitation  of  the  water.  Neither  was  there  ever  seen  so 
high,  and  so  impetuous  a  tide  as  that  of  the  tenth,  being  above 
three  feet  higher  in  meet  parts,  than  ever  was  heard  of  before. 

in  diort,  a  more  astonishing,  a  more  universal,  or  a  more  swift 
dcatmctioo,  was  never  known*  And  Sicily,  that  was  one  of  the 
beauttfuHest,  richest,  and  fruitfuUest  islands  in  the  world,  is  now  a 
heap  of  ruUririi,  and  a  continued  desolation. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  computation  of  the  immense  losses  of 
money,  nierchendtse,  boosesy  and  knda.  It  may  modestly  he  com* 
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puted  toatleasttixmiUionsofducaU;  and  it  will  trice  an  ag;eto>e- 
pairthe  damages  it  has  made.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  that 
peri&hed  in  this  afirightful  calamity,  maybe  safely  reckoned  to 
come  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  orer  and  above  a 
vast  number  bruised  by  the  fall  of  churches  and  houses,  whereof 
many  ar^  dead  since,  and  some  continue  yet  in  hazard,  which  may 
amount  to  twenty  thousand  more. 

This  terrible  earthquake  has  communicated  itself  to  the  idand 
of  Maltha  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Calabria  on  the  other  ;  and  the 
desolations  it  has  made,  in  both  those  places,  are  very  gpreat. 


A 
COMPEJIDIOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  TAXES  OF  FRANCE, 

AS 

OPPRESSIVE  METHODS  OF  RAISING  THEM. 

JiOodoB,  printed  by  J.  M.  mod  B  B.  for  Richard  Baldwiu»  near  the  Oxford 
Arms*  in  Warwick  Lane,  1694.    Qoarto,  containing  forty  Paget. 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  Thomas  Earl  qf  Stamford^  Lord  Gra^  of 

Grooby,  SfC, 

MY  LORD, 

rilHE  design  of  this  treatise  being  only  to  inspire  the  English 
-^  nation  with  a  greater  love  of  their  liberties,  by  representing^ 
in  its  true  colours,  the  miserable  slavery  to  which  France  is  re- 
duced, it  could  not  properly  be  addressed  to  any  other,  than  to  a 
publick  assertor  of  the  publick  liberty.  But,  amongst  the  several 
competitors  for  that  glorious  title,  I  think  I  may  with  justice  say, 
no  |>erson  has  so  good  a  claim  to  it  as  your  lordship :  your  being 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  scaffold  erected  for  your  tryal,  are 
demonstrations  that  they,  who  then  conspired  the  ruin  of  England, 
looked  upon  your  lordship  as  a  principal  bulwark  that  obstructed 
their  design ;  and  therefore  did  their  utmost  to  remove  you,  in  order 
to  their  farther  progress.  Your  lordship's  sufferings,  for  the  na- 
tion's safety,  intitled  you  to  the  general  thanks  of  the  kingdom ; 
though,  I  must  not  say,  your  lordship  was  the  only  nobleman  that 
was  struck  at  by  the  persecution  (not  to  say  tyranny)  of  those 
times. 

But  whosoever  recalls  to  mind  the  transactions  of  ]<S88,  musty 
withaU  remember  the  important  services  wherewith  you  signalised 
yourself,  for  the  rescue  of  this  nation.  You,  my  lord,  amongst  the 
illustrious  undertakers,  durst  shew  a  good  example,  by  appearing 
the  first  in  arms,  and  displaying,  in  open  field,  the  colours  of  li- 
berty, thereby  giving  life  to  that  famous,  but  languishing,  asiocia* 
tion>  when  it  hM  been  almost  cast  away  in  a  stcurm  at  tea. 
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This  is  a  glorioas  circumsUiice;  and,  miiBt  be  allowed,  peculiar 
to  3roar  lordship. 

There  are  some  persons  in  the  world,  who  appear  very  zealous 
for  their  country,  and  for  their  princes ;  and  yet  have  been  so 
unhappy,  as  not  to  escape  the  prejudices  of  having  their  zeal  been 
tbought/to  have  chiefly  centered  on  their  private  interests.  What 
Your  lordship  has  done,  leaves  no  room  for  any  such  suspicion ; 
for  nothing  can  be  found  more  disinterested. 

You  have  vigorcNisly  asserted  the  right  of  your  country,  and  as 
vigorously  expressed  your  zeal  to  their  majesties,  in  contributing 
so  much  to  the  placing  the  crown  on  their  heads,  and  afterwards, 
your  fideUty,  in  that  great  share  which  it  is  well  known  your  tord- 
•hip  had  in  its  further  settlement,  by  the  recognition  bill. 

You  have  done  all  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  all  this  too  at  your 
own  expence :  for,  hitherto,  your  great  and  noble  services  have  only 
been  their  own  reward. 

What  1  have  as  yet  mentioned,  concerning  your  lordship,  has 
been  only  with  relation  to  publick  affairs,  and  the  service  of  their 
present  majesties  ;  but  what  could  I  not  say  of  those  shining  qua- 
lities and  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  in  your  lordship,  and 
render  you  eminently  valuable  to  all  those  who  have  the  honour  of 
being  personally  acquainted  with  you  ? 

Ihese  are  partictuars  I  could  easily  enlarge  upon,  without  fear- 
ing any  other  censure  than  that  of  your  own  modesty,  uhich  I  am 
unwilling  to  offend  ;  but  justice  oblifi^es  me,  at  least,  to  say,  that 
what  your  lordship  has  performed  for  the  publick,  deservetb  the 
gratitude  that  distinguished  the  first  age  of  the  Homan  common- 
wealth ;  and  will  be  admired,  so  long  as  people  retain  any  sense  of, 
and  love  ifor  liberty. 

These,  my  lord,  must  needs  be  the  sentiments  of  all  true  Eng- 
lishmen ;  since,  even  natives  of  other  countries  are  charmed  with 
so  eztracnrdinary  a  merit,  for  which  I  cannot  but  express  the  greatest 
veneration,  though  I  was  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  country  wholly  in- 
fected with  servitude.  Wherefore,  upon  so  just  an  occasion,  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  ambition,  to  profess  myself,  with 
all  imaginable  respect  and' sincerity. 

My  lord. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

Ana  inost  obedient  servant. 

HOW  very  great  the  tyranny  is,  that  the  French  king  exercises 
over  his  subjects,  I  hope  this  English  nation,  in  general,  are  not  to 
learn  now ;  because  so  many  learned  pens  have,  in  their  various 
excellent  ways  of  writing,  endeavoured  to  acquaint  all  the  world 
with  it  This  I  must  confess  ;  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  say,  that,  in  roy  opinion,  none  of  those  admirable  authors 
have  hit  upon  the  true  turn  of  it.  F6r  though  it  i»  plain  and  ma- 
nifest, that  the  French  king  could  never  have  built  so  many  beau- 
tiful and  costly  palaces,  never  have  bought  so  many  towns,  cor- 
rupted and  bribed  into  his  interests  so  many  men  in  all  the  courts 
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of  Europe,  and  ktpt  such  nmncraut  armies  is  be  hat  tn  pay»  with- 
out vast  sums  of  money ;  and  that  that  money  coqM  be  no  other 
than  the  blood  and  sweat  of  his  people :  yet,  in  my  jud^ent,  such 
a  consequence,  how  natural  and  |Hain  soever  it  be  in  itsdf,  ia  not 
fitted  for  afl  capacities.  This  very  consideration  alone  has  oblifed 
me  to  take  another  method;  and,  that  I  may  the  better  conrinee 
all  men  of  the  excessi?e  tyranny  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  will  not  make 
use  of  the  pathetical  figures  of  rhetorick,  but  only  set  befi>re.tlie 
eyes  of  this  nation  a  compendious  history  of  the  taxes,  which  the 
French  king's  subjects  are  forced  to  pay  to  their  insnlttng  OMMer ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  extremely  mistaken,  these  will  gbe  us  a  true  and 
impartial  idea  of  the  gentleness  of  the  Frendi  government,  which 
is  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  much  admired  by  the  enemies  id  the 
felicity  of  England* 

Though  the  execution  of  my  design  may  seem  at  first  prettv 
easy,  yet,  when  it  is  narrowly  and  thoroughly  examined  into,  it  win 
be  found  attended  with  innimierable  difficulties;  and,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  matter  I  design  to  handle  now,  is  not  only  an  original,  biit 
alao  a  very  dark  mystery,  almost  impenetrable  to  strangers,  and 
mtich  unlraown  to  the  greatest  part  of  Frenchmen  themselves*  It 
k  not  then  to  be  expected,  that  I  should  be  nicely  exact  in  every 
particular;  that  is  what  I  dare  not  promise:  hot  what  I  engage 
myself  to  do  is,  to  advance  nothing  in  these  papers,  but  what  shul 
be  most  certainly  true,  and  whidi  I  have  set  down,  as  they  have 
occurred  to  my  mind,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  taxes  I  ap^  of.  Another  difficulty  which  has  been  hisu- 
perable  to  me,  is  a  genuine  translation  of  the  names  which  the 
French  have  given  to  those  impositions :  for,  as  finglaiid  has  at* 
ways  vigorously  preserved  her  liberties,  the  very  words  which  ex* 
jpress  tiie  servitnde  and  davery  of  other  natiews,  are  wanting  in  her 
language.  O  fortunate  island !  mayest  thou  4of  ever  continue  in 
that  happy  ignorance. 

AancLB  I.     Of  the  Taille* 

THE  taille  is  a  tax  or  subsidy,  which  was  formerly  granted  to 
the  kings  of  France,  by  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  upon 
some  extraordinary  and  dnerg^nt  occasions :  but,  in  process  of 
time,  it  became  a  taixjure  dwinOf  and  was  continued  in  succession 
by  arbitrary  power.  Lewis  the  eleventh,  who  was  the  first  that 
openlv  invaded  the  liberties  6£  his  subjects,  was  also  the  first  that 
raised  this  tax  without  the  consent  of  the  three  estates;  and  who 
made  it  successive  likewise.  The  taille  is  threefold;  viz*  real, 
personal,  and  mixed.  Real  is,  when  it  is  only  imposed  upon  lands* 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Guienne,  where  a  man  must 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  king  fbr  every  acre  of  land  be  is  pos- 
sessed (£  Personal  is,  when  it  is  assessed  upon  any  personal  es- 
tate; that  is,  among  the  French,  the  mone^  that  a  man  is  sup- 
posed to  ha^e  in  his  own  hands,  or  to  be  worth  in  lands,  and  houses* 
in  hb  hidustry,  art,  or  ability,  to  get  money.    Lastly,  the  mixed 
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it  so  denoniraftted^  because  in  some  j^rts  of  thaft  kingdom  the  lands 
are  not  only  assessed  so  much  per  acre,  but  the  proprietor  besides 
is  taxed  for  his  money,  art,  and  ability.  This  eimanation  I  thought 
necessary  for  the  better  understanding  of  my  subject 

The  real  taille,  though  tery  burthrasome,  yet,  however,  it  is  the 
least  httirj  upon  the  people :  for,  if  a  man  has  but  ibrty  acres  of 
land,  ht  cannot  be  assessed  for  fifty ;  whereas,  in  all  provinces  of 
France,  except  Guienne,  the  taille  being  every  where  personal,  or 
miied,  a  man  is  assessed  for  what  he  has.  and  for.what  he  has  not, 
that  being  at  the  discretion  of  the  intendants  of  the  provinces,  or 
some  ottor  officer,  called  Eleus,  who  are  only  appointed  for 
those  things.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  abundance  of  people  are 
assessed  much  more  than  what  their  yearly  rent  is  reaUv  worth ; 
and  a  cobler,  or  other  poor  fellow,  that  hath  nothing  in  the  world 
to  lite  on  but  the  benefit  of  his  arms,  shall  yet,  notwithstanding, 
be  taxed  four  or  fire  crowns  a  year.  Were  it  not  beyond  my  de« 
sign,  I  could  easily  gite  you  many  ihsftances  of  the  extreme  hea- 
viness of  this  tax ;  but,  for  brevity  salce,  I  shall  content  m  vself 
with  this:  that  a  baker,  of  Oonesse  near  Paris,  was  assessed  for 
his  personal  estate,  though  he  had  not  an  inch  of  land,  twelve 
hundred  French  crowns  a  year;  that  is,  two  hundred  seventy 
pounds  sterling.  This  is  a  pattern  by  which  we  may  readily  judge 
of  the  whole  piece. 

To  say  positively  what  (he  whole  sum  amounts  to,  that  is  im* 
posed  upon  the  kingdom  for  this  taille,  it  is  in  a  manner  impossible ; 
tor  the  French  kine  does  increase  or  diminish  it,  according  as  he 
himself  pleaseth ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  expences  he  sees 
himself  obliged  to  be  at.  Anno  l6S4,  when  I  was  in  France,  Uie 
said  sum  amounted  to  forty  millions  of  French  livres,  that  is,  above 
three  millions  sterling :  but  if  we  consider,  that  at  that  time  the 
French  king  had  peace  with  all  the  world,  we  may  easily  believe 
that  thia  tax  exceeds  now  fifty  millions  and  abore.  How  this  tax 
is  imposed  and  levied,  all  inquisitive  persons,  I  hope,  will  be  glad  to 
know;  and  therefore,  for  their  satisfaction,  I  will  relate  it  as 
plainly  as  the  darkness  of  the  matter  will  permit. 

The  kin^resolveth  first  In  his  council  what  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
levied  on  his  subjects ;  then  commissions  are  issued  forth  to  the 
general  treasturen  of  the  generalities  of  the  kingdom,  to  give  them 
power  to  levy  the  sum  agreed  upon.  These  commissions  being 
received,  the  treasurers  make  a  division  of  the  sum  to  be  levied, 
proportionable  to  the  extent  of  the  several  elections  under  them; 
which  division,  or  repartition,  is  sent  to  the  king,  who  thereupon 
sends  a  commission  to  the  officers  of  each  election,  by  which  tney 
are  ordered  and  enabled  to  raise  such  a  sum  in  their  respective 
diitriets.  These  officers  meet,  and  make  the  registers  of  taxes, 
vrhetein  each  town,  borough,  hamlet,  or  parish,  is  assessed.  Each 
parish  has  one  of  those  registers  sent  to  it,  whereupon  the  inha- 
Dltanls  make  choice  of  one  or  more  of  them  to  raise  the  sum  as- 
sessed by  the  officers  of  the  elections.  These  are  called  collectors, 
mid  tibey  tax  each  inhsibitacnt  according  to  his  estate  s  but,  though 
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they  are  forbidden  to  do  it  out  of  any  ill  will  or  malice,  yet  they 
will  ease  their  friends,  though  they  crush  others :  and  this  is  the 
cause  of.  a  great  many  mitK^hiefs,  and  of  divers  families  being  ab- 
solutely ruined  by  these  unjust  stewards. 

The  kin{|;dom  of  France  being  so  very  great,  it  is  not  forty  or 
fifty  millions  that  would  ruin  its  inhabitants,  were  that  sum  but 
equally  shared ;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  some  being  eased« 
when  others  are  overcharged,  and  this  misfortune  coming  upon 
every  man  in  his  turn,  the  collectors  being  changed  so  every  year, 
it  happens  that  at  last  all  become  poor  and  miserable.  Well,  we 
have  now  seen  how  that  tax  is  imposed ;  let  us,  in  the  next  place, 
tee  how  it  is  levied.  Should  1  say  that  the  manner  of  cdlecting 
the  taille  is  very  near  as  grievous  as  the  taille  itself,  I  should  say 
nothing  but  what  is  very  true,  though  at  first  it  seems  almost  in- 
credible. To  clear  therefore  this  point,  I  shall  observe  to  you  only, 
that  the  people  being  grown  very  poor,  they  cannot  exactly  pay  all 
that  they  are  assessed;  and  upon  failure  thereof,  which  must  be 
quarterly,  the  general  receiver  or  treasurer  of  each  election  imme- 
diately sends  hn  officer,  called  Porteur  de  contrainte,  or  commis- 
sary, to  quarter  upon  the  collectors  or  inhabitants  of  such  a  parish^ 
which  is  so  in  arrear,  with  two  or  three  men,  whose  pay  amounts 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  shillings  a  day,  where  they  remain  till  they 
have  other  orders  from  the  receiver,  which  he  never  grants  but 
upon  full  payment.  And,  though  this  ivay  of  levying  is  rude  and 
severe,  yet  it  is  very  gentle,  if  compared  with  what  they  do  in  some 
provinces  of  France,  where  the  receivers,  instead  of  commissaries, 
make  use  of  soldiers,  whom  they  quarter  at  discretion  upon  those 
who  make  the  least  default  in  payment.  And  this  is  nothing  less 
than  dragooning.  It  is  also  worth  our  remark  to  observe,  that 
when  an  inhabitant  is  become  so  poor,  as  be  is  utterly  unable  to 
pay  his  tax,  or  suppose  that  the  collector  should  prove  a  rogue,  and 
play  away  the  king's  money,  the  other  inhabitants  are  bound  to 
answer  for  each  oi  these  disasters. 

There  are  some  provinces  in  France  that  are  not  liable  to  the 
taille;  for  those  of  Burgundy,  Britanny,  and  Languedoc  are  free 
from  it|  at  least  as  to  the  nan^e :  for  truly,  at  the  bottom,  they  pay 
too  as  well  as  the  rest ;  but  with  this  only  difierence,  that,  instead 
of  taille,  their  subsidy  is  called  don  gratuit,  a  free  gift  of  the  estates 
of  those  provinces.  What  those  of  Burgundy  give,  I  cannot  tell  at 
present ;  but  the  free  gifts  of  Britanny  and  Languedoc  amount 
every  year  to  above  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  Englbh 
money.  Those  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  France,  will  likely  fall  into  a  great  mistake  at  the  first  reading 
of  this,  and  fancy  to  themselves,  that  the  states  of  those  provinces 
are  like  the  parliament  of  EngUind ;  but,  lest  I  should  give  any 
occasion  for  so  great  an  error,  I  think  it  necessary  to  ex|Main  my- 
self. The  truth  is,  that  the  states  of  Languedoc  and  Britanny 
were  formerly  like  those  of  England,  but  now  they  are  only  a  sha- 
dow of  what  they  have  been.  They  meet  every  year,  and,  upon 
their  meeting,  the  governor  of  the  province*,  or  som^  other  great 
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lordy  demands  from  them,  in  the  name  of  the  king*  three  or  four 
millions  of  livres,  more  or  less,  as  the  king  pleaseth.  His  speech, 
for  the  formality  sake,  is  indeed  taken  into  consideration ;  hut  the 
sum  must  he  granted,  with  this  only  shadow  or  remain  of  autho- 
rity, that  they  grant  somewhat  less,  perhaps,  by  fifty  crowns,  than 
the  king  hath  demanded.  This  is  all ;  for  they  have  no  power  to 
meddle  with  any  other  affairs.  Af^er  such  a  digression,  which  I 
have  thought  necessary  for  my  reader's  information,  give  me  leave 
to  resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse. 

Some  towns  also  are  free  from  the  taille ;  hut  instead  of  that 
they  pay  some  other  duties,  more  than  an  equivalent  with  that 
horrid  tax.  Those  duties  are  called  entries;  but  they  deserve  to 
be  considered  apart  by  themselves  in  another  article,  which  will  be 
no  less  curious,  or  useful  to  be  known.  Where  the  taille  is  per- 
sonal, the  noblemen  and  chief  magistrates,  as  counsellors  in  par- 
liament, are  also  free  from  it,  at  least  as  to  their  personal  estate ; 
but  their  lands  are  assessed,  as  well  as  those  of  other  men,  except 
seven  or  eight  acres,  and  provided  they  plough  them  themselves, 
that,  as  the  king  is  resolved  to  lose  nothing,  it  happens  that  their 
farmers  are  a  great  deal  more  taxed  than  other  men ;  and  I  re- 
member thereupon,  that  a  farmer  of  a  manor  at  Villeneuve  St. 
George,  called  les  Bergeres,  about  four  leagues  from  Pftris,  was 
assessed  every  year,**^  nine  hundred  livres,  though  he  paid  but  five 
hundred  to  his  landlord.  Monsieur  deCommartin,  counsellor  of 
state. 

These  are  the  observations  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  upon  the 
taille,  which,  I  hope,  will  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  it.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  consequences  of  it :  for  it  is  not  of  this 
monster,  like  that  of  the  naturals,  that  those  die  without  any  issue, 
but  this  has  a  numerous  posterity.  The  first  is  the  taillon,  which 
is  an  additional  tax,  and  that  was  raised  at  first  by  Henry  the 
Second,  anno  1 549,  towards  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  his  gens 
d'armes,  who  then  lay  billetted  in  villages,  and  to  enable  them  to 
pay  their  hosts  whatever  they  had  from  them.  The  poor  country- 
men thought  then  to  have  got  a  little  ease  ;  but  soon  after  they 
became  as  much  oppressed  by  their  unruly  guests  as  ever:  so  that 
whatever  had  been  pretended  to  them,  for  their  ease,  proved  only 
a  trick  to  drain  their  purses  the  more.  Now  every  body  knows, 
that  the  custom  of  billeting  the  gens  d'armes,  in  villages,  has  been 
laid  aside ;  but,  for  all  that,  the  taillon  is  still  continued,  and  so 
the  people  are  bound  to  pay  it,  which  amounts  to  above  the  third 
part  of  the  taille. 

The  other  children  of  that  monster  are  the  contributions  which 
the  French  king  raises  upon  his  subjects,  and  a  subsidy  for  the 
winter  quarters  of  his  soldiers.  To  explain  this,  it  must  be  obi 
served,  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  French  king  is  obliged  to  quarter 
his  troops  upon  the  frontiers,  as  also,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part^ 
of  them,  in  time  of  peace,  because  of  the  numerous  garisons  he  }% 

t*  SUty*niat  povadi  foar  thUUngs  and  liz^pcnce  •tcrliof . 
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forp«d  to  bftTc.  Now.  to  kcq>  them  in  WF»  there  U  a  general  u^ 
seMment  laid  upon  moa  of  the  towos  of  the  kingdoniy  whcrtbjr 
they  are  forced  to  )>ay  the  suUidr  called  the  winter  quarten ,  at 
the  rate  of  five-pence  a  day  for  ead)  private  centinel ;  and  becaiue 
the  country  people  are  bound  to  contribute  09t»  and  ^ay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hofBe  that  are  garisoned  in  the  town3»  when 
the  troopt  are  in  Flanderiy  or  in  other  frontiers,  they  are  likewiie 
ibrced  to  convert  thcae  oatp  and  hay  into  money ;  and  this  is  called 
contribution,  which  brings  to  the  kiiig  t  great  sum  of  money ; 
those  commodities  being  valued  at  the  discretion,  of  those  officers 
wbo  are  appointed  fi>r  that  purpose.  Now*  what  sum  that  subsidy 
or  contributions  produce,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  it 
cannot  but  be  veiy  great,  consideripg  the  vssit  number  of  soldiers 
thai  the  French  king  has  in  pay,  amTtbe  numbers  of  the  towos  he 
has  in  France. 

And  yett  how  chargeable  soever  that  subsidy  is,  the  French 
soUUess  are  such  insulting  and  sawcy  guests,  that  the  people  would 
pay  twice  as  much  more,  if  they  could  but  free  themselves  from 
those  troublesome  visits*  And  this  insolence  is  countenanced  by 
the  government  so  much  the  more*  because  of  the  great  advantage 
the  king  receivetb  by  it,  many  towos  paying  more  to  be  free  from 
their  wiaier  quartors,  than  they  do  CJr  me  taUle;  which  ih^ 
should  not  do,  were  these  s(4diers  kept  under  as  severe  a  discipline 
as  they  are  m  Ene^aod,  and  only  quartered  in  publick  bouses^ 

AaTiCLB  II.    0/  tk€  GaUlU. 

THIS  is  not  so  much  a  tax  laid  by  the  French  king  upon  bis  peo- 
ple, as  it  is  the  engrossing  of  a  trade  to  himself,  whereby  bis  subjects 
are  foreed  to  buy  the  salt  from  him  at  his  granaries,  and  at  his  own 
price.  How  great  a  profit  he  maketb  of  that  commodity,  few  peo<^ 
pie  know;  and,  I  am  afraid,  that  few  wiH  bdieve  what  I  am  going 
to  say  upon  that,  subject:  For  though  we  are  used  to  hear  of  the 
great  ana  advantj^eous  returns,  that  our  merchants  receive  from  the 
East' and  West  Inoies,  yet  they  are  not  to  he  compared  to  what  the 
French  king  gets  upon  his  subjects  by  this  gabelle. 

How  common  salt  is  in  France,  those  that  have  travelled  in  the 
P<qi$  <r  Aufdx,  or  Xaintonge,  cannot  be  ignorant  of;  but,  for  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  salt-marshes  of  that  country,  I  hope^  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  let  them  know,  that  a  certain  measure  called  Muyds 
de  bosse,  weighing  five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  is  bought 
there,  at  some  times,  for  three  shillings  and  six  pence^  ai^  never 
dearer  than  four  shillings  and  six  pence  of  English  money.  It  is 
there  that  the  French  king  buys  that  commodity,  to  sell  it  again  to 
his  subjects,  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  kinffdom^  except  Poictou, 
Xaintonge,  Guienne,  and  Britanny,  where  we  gsmeOe  is  not  as  yet 
imposed.  There  may  be  also  some  other  tracts  of  land  free  from 
that  tax,  but  they  are  very  inconsiderable. 

Now,  to  understand  wnat  profit  he  maketh  upon  that  merchan- 
dise, it  ought  to  be  ohaenred,  mat  the  muj4»  de  bosse  c<mtains  fifty- 
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two  etbcr  HMMorts,  cmlled  minotg,  thtt  !•»  <me-1iiindred  pounds 
wetg^ ;  loid  that  «ach  minot  it  soldi  at  this  time,  in  Paris,  at  the 
king's  granaricty  for  sixtr-foar  livres:  so  that,  there  being  fifty-two 
miooCs  in  each  muyds  de  bosse,  as  I  hare  said,  it  follows,  that  the 
same  qnantity  of  salt  that  the  Preach  king  buys  for  four  shillings  and 
aix  pence,  at  utmost,  is  sold  to  his  subjects,  at  his  granaries  in  Paris, 
inr  three-thousand  three-hundred  and  twenty  eight  livres ;  that  is, 
two-hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds  sterling.  It  is  true,  it  is  not  sold 
at  that  rate  in  all  the  provinces  where  the  gabelle  is  imposed ;  but 
there  is  a  very  iuconsiaerable  difi^renoe;  and  now  every  where  near 
Piris,  as  in  Normandy,  &c.  it  bears  the  same  price. 

I  do  not  question,  but  that,  at  the  first  sight  of  so  extravagant  4 
price,  many  people  wilt  be  apt  to  think,  that  I  impose  upon  their 
credulity ;  but  there  are  so  many  considerable  witnesses  of  what  I 
•ay,  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  rery  easy  for  any  man  to  enquire  into  the 
tmth  of  this  matter.  I  must  only  give  you  this  caution,  that,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  minot,  which  is  now  sold  for  sixty  four  livres,  was  then 
bought  for  forty-four  pounds,  but,  with  this  difierence  alone,  the 
whcMe  account  is  but  pure  matter  of  fact. 

How  necessary  soever  the  commodity  of  salt  be,  that  high  price 
would  discourage  many  people  from  making  use  of  it;  but,  to  pre- 
vent Uiat,  there  are  such  good  orders  made  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tvoid  it.  PirsC,  The  importing  of  foreign  salt  is  forbidden,  upon 
pain  of  death :  so  that,  let  the  salt  of  the  king's  granaries  be  never 
so  dear,  yet,  because  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  French  are  forced 
to  bay  it.  Secondly,  Salt  is  imposed  upon  the  people  there,  as  the 
taille ;  so  Aat  each  family  must  take  every  year  a  certain  quantity 
of  it,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  their  family  and  estate ;  and  so, 
let  them  be  never  so  willing  to  eat  their  bread  and  meat  without  salt, 
yet  the  king  will  lose  nothing  by  it. 

Hiis  is  tl^  reason  that  some  provinces  are  said  to  be  liable  to  tbe 
salt  of  granaries,  and  others  to  the  salt  of  imposition.  To  understand 
this  distinction,  it  must  be  observed,  than  m  Paris,  and  some  other 
cities  and  countries,  salt  is  not  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  as  the 
talUe;  and  that,  if  they  buy  any,  it  is  out  of  necessity,  and  not  from 
any  other  violence.  But  in  Normandy,  Picardy,  Champaigne,  Anjou^ 
and  other  places,  there  are  officers  appointed  to  examine  each  fami- 
ly, and  to  assess  them  a  minot  more  or  less,  according  to  their  num- 
ber and  estate.  Let  people  say  what  they  will,  as,  that  they  are  so 
poor,  as  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  it,  they  must  take  the  quantity 
asacMcd;  and,  if  they  do  not  pay  it  within  six  months  ailer,  they 
must  (xpeet  a  military  execution;  and  God  knows  how  severe  that 
is. 

A  man  to  compelled  to  buy  a  commodity,  which  is  a  great  deal  too 
dear  for  his  purse,  would  gladly  sell  it  again,  could  he  find  a  favour- 
ite opportunity.  And  there  is  nothing  in  this,  but  what  is  very  na- 
tural; but  there  are  such  penalties,  both  for  the  buyer  and  seller, 
tliat  it  It  very  dangerous  for  either  of  them  to  drive  on  such  a  trade. 
Tbe  frst  ofience  is  punished  with  a  fine;  but,  in  case  the  offender 
be  unable  to  pay  it^  he  is  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  the  secopd 
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offence,  which  is  corporal ;  viz.  To  be  branded  with  a  red  flowar- 
de-lis  upon  the  cheek,  or  the  shoulder.  And  so  hard  a*  punishmoit 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  deter  any  man  from  ofiending  twice. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  offend  a  third  time ;  and  those,  upon  convic- 
tion, are  sent  slaves  to  the  gallies,  were  it  only  for  a  pound  of  salt, 
given,  sold,  lent,  or  bartered.  The  same  puoishment  is  inflicted 
upon  the  Faux  Sauoiers  ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  people,  who,  invited  by 
the  high  price  of  salt,  convey  it  secretly  from  Poictou  and  Britanny, 
into  the  provinces  liable  to  the  gabelle. 

The  fishermen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea^'^ioasts^  would  have 
a  very  officious  neighbour,  were  they  but  suffered  to  make  use  of 
salt-water:  but,  to  hinder  it,  there  are  watches  appointed;  and, 
were  a  man  once  convicted  for  having  made  use  of  it,  he  would  be 
no  less  severely  punished  than  a  Faux  Saunier. 

How  heavy  that  cursed  gabelle  is  upon  the  French  nation,  will 
appear,  I  hope,  by  what  I  have  already  said.  But  yet,  were  it  foirly 
managed,  it  would  not  however  be  intoleraUe ;  for  it  Is  certain,  that 
the  cheats  and  knaveries,  committed  on  that  account^  ai«  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  imposition  itself.  This  tax  robs  a.  man  but  of  bis 
money ;  but  the  managers  of  it  can  deprive  him  both  of  his  reputa- 
tion, life,  and  estates  for  the  tools  of  slavery  andarbitary  power  be- 
ing always,  and  every  where  alike,  I  mean  covetous,  base,  unmerci- 
ful, and  treacherous,  it  happens,  many  times,  that,  under  colour  of 
searching  a  man's  house  upon  pretence  of  forbidden  salt,  they  will 
hide  some  themselves  in  a  comer,  where  they  are  sure  to  find  it  again 
upon  a  second  visit;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  fine  a  man,. perhaps, 
more  than  he  is  worth  in  the  world.  But,  if  a  man  should  have  an 
enemy,  who  is  so  base  as  to  bribe  the  officers  of  the  salt  into  his  in* 
terests,  and  oblige  them  to  serve  that  trick  thrice  upon  him,  which 
he  can  do  for  a  little  sum  of  money,  that  man  shall  be  sent  a  slave  to 
the  sallies,  which  is  a  punishment  worse  a  thousand  times  than  death 
itself.  This  observation  is  not  grounded  only  upon  a  bare  peradven- 
ture,  but  there  are  many  examples  of  it ;  and,  were  it  not  for  fear  of 
bringing  a  dbgrace  upon  some  families  that  are  now  in  England,  I 
could  produce  very  good  authorities, 

1  have  said,  that  the  provinces  of  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Briunny, 
and  Guienne,  are  free  from  the  gabelle ;  and,  perhaps,  some  will 
wonder  at  it ;  and,  should  I  omit  to  say  what  I  know  upon  that  point, 
likely  enough  1  should  be  blamed,  I'hat  distinction,  in  my  opinion, 
is  grc  unded  upon  three  reasons : 

First,  Britanny  being  united  to  the  crown  of  France  but  since 
Charles  the  eighih,  who  married  the  heiress  of  that  fine  duchy,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  have  greater  privi* 
leges  than  others.  And  so  I  may  say  the  same  thing  as  to  Poictou 
and  Guienne,  those  countries  being  formerly  subjected  to  the  crown 
of  England.  But  as  for  Xaintonge,  or  Pays  d'Aunix,  truly  there  is 
another  particular  reason :  for. 

First,  Would  it  not  be  too  severe,  nay,  and  inconsistent  too  with 
the  French  king's  interests,  to  impose  the  gabeUe  in  that  very  plact 
where  the  salt  is  made? 
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Secofidlj,  If  we  consider  how  common  and  general  the  insurrecti* 
ont  were  in  Britanny  and  Guienne.  in  1674,  when  the  French  king 
attempted  to  put  that  hurthensome  excise  upon  them»  perhaps  we 
*  shall  find  a  reasonable  cause  to  conclude,  that,  if  the  g^oell^  be  not 
introduced  in  those  provinces,  it  is  purely  becaus/the  inhabitants 
are  no  ways  disposed  to  suffer  it.  Their  insurrection  was  so  great, 
that  they  were  forced  to  give  over  that  design ;  and,  had  the  confe- 
derates but  made  use  of  that  favourable  opportunity,  it  might  have 
proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  grandeur  of  that  prince. 

Thirdly,  Though  these  reasons  seem  very  probable,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  have  in  a  measure  contributed  to  the  ease  of  those 
provinces ;  yet  I  take  the  French  king  to  be  so  great  an  enemy  to 
every  thing  that  has  but  the  shadow  of  liberty,  and  so  jealous  of  his 
arbitrary  power,  that,  I  do  verily  believe,  he  would  have  crushed  the 
pretended  privileges  of  those  provinces,  and  imposed  upon  them  the 
gabene,hadhe,notbeen  kept  from  it  by  other  considerations.  What 
they  were,  I  cannot  tell,  except  those  great  sums  of  money  which 
those  counties  have,  finance,  fivm  time  to  time,  presented  to  the 
king ;  at  least,  I  know  this,  that  they  were  given  for  that  end,  that 
so  they  might  be  free  from  that  terrible  tax :  and  ]  see  no  cause  why 
I  may  not  conclude,  that  this  is  the  principal  reason,  why  they  have 
not  yet  undergone  a  fate  that  is  common  to  sU  the  other  provinces 
of  France. 

Now  an  excise  that  is  so  heavy  and  hurthensome,  would  bring  in- 
to the  king's  coffers  a  world  of  money,  were  he  not  forced  to  be  at 
such  vast  expences;  first,  in  transporting  of  salt  from  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  into  other  provinces ;  and,  secondly,  in  maintaining 
above  twenty  thousand  men,  that  are  employed  about  raising  the 
gabelle,  or  for  watching  over  the  Faux  Sauniers,  and  othere,  who 
woukl  cheat  the  king  otherwise,  in  all  probability. 

Article  III.    Des  Aides.    Of  Aids. 

LES  Aides  are  an  excise  upon  wine,  which  is  very  considerable; 
but,  for  the  better  understanding  of  it,  I  must  in  the  first  place, 
tell  you  something  of  the  measures  that  are  used  in  Paris,  We 
had  so  great  a  tra£  at  Bourdeaux  for  wine,  that,  IbelievCy  very  few 
are  ignorant  of  what  the  measure  is  the  Frauch  call  there  a  tonnean ; 
but  in  Paris,  and  the  environs  of  that  city,  they  speak  only  <^ 
rouyds,  which  is  the  third  part  of  a  tonneau,  and  contains  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pints,  Paris  measure,  which  is  about  as 
many  London  quarts.  And  now,  after  this  eiqplanatiou,  I  will 
proceed. 

When  the  proprietore  of  the  vineyards  about  Paris  )iaye  sold 
their  wine,  they  are  obliged  to  declare  it  at  a  certain  office,  which  is 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  in  a  convenient  place,  and  to  tell  the  of- 
ficers, or  clerks,  at  what  price  they  sold  it  per  muyd,  and  to  pay  one 
penny  per  *  Uvre,  besides  an  additional  duty  of  sixpence  half-pen* 
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ny  per  muyd.  The  wine-coopers,  or  whoever  have  bought  that  wine 
to  be  carried  into  Paris,  are  forced  to  make  a  like  declaration  at  the 
gates  of  the  cily,  and  to  pay  the  like  sum,  viz.  one  penny  per  livre, 
and  sixteen  pence  half-penny  per  muyd  for  the  additional  duty. 
But  here  we  must  take  notice,  that  this  second  office  has  a  greater 
power  than  the  first ;  for,  by  their  own  authority,  they  may  arbitra- 
rily put  what  price  they  please  upon  the  wine,  which  very  much  in- 
creases the  duties  upon  it ;  and,  God  knows,  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
fail  of  this.  But,  over  and  above  all  these  impositions,  they  pay 
for  the  duty  of  entry  twenty-two  livres  per  muyd  to  the  king,  be- 
sides somfe  other  duties  to  the  town-house.  Wine  being  thus 
brought  into  their  cellar^,  they  then  must  pay  yearly  to  the  king 
eight  livres  one  sous,  or  penny  halfpenny,  for  having  the  liber^ 
to  sell  it  again :  and,  when  they  sell  it,  they  must  make  again  the 
like  declaration  as  before,  and  pay  the  like  sums.  As  these  duties 
and  declarations  were  too  frequent,  the  wine  coopers  used  formerly 
to  conceal  the  true  price  of  wine ;  but  now  they  dare  not  do  it,  for 
fear  of  being  catched :  for  the  excisemen  knowing  the  general 
price  of  wine,  as  well  as  the  wine  coopers  themselves,  and  hayug 
power  to  take  it,  paying  to  the  coopers  the  price  he  has  put  upon 
it  in  his  declaration,  they  would  run  the  risque  of  suflering  great 
loss  and  damage. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  what  the  duti^f  are  that  the  wine-mer- 
chants pay ;  let  us  Ree  now  what  those  arc  that  arc  imposed  upon  the 
vintners,  I  mean,  those  who  sell  wine  by  retail.  It  is  not.  free  for 
any  man  in  Paris  to  set  up  a  sign  and  sell  wine,  as  it  is  in  London; 
I  mean,  after  he  has  served  an  apprenticeslrip,  the  time  appointed 
by  the  customs :  thisliberty  must  be  obtained  from  the  Frenchking; 
and.  for  it,  a  man  must  pay  yearly  eight  livres  one  soua,  or  penny 
half-penny  ;  this  is  called.  The  duty  of  sign.  Besides,  they  were  for- 
merly obliged  to  give  the  eighth  part  of  the  money  they  received  for 
the  sale  of  their  wine ;  but,  because  this  was  too  troublesome,  at 
well  to  the  king's  ofllcers,  as  to  the  vintners  th€rtnj«l«'es,  they  made 
an  agreement  to  pay  eight  livres  one  sou*  hfalf^peftfAy,  for  every 
muyd  of  wine  they  sell,  let  it  be  good  or  bid.  This  is  what  the 
French  caW  U  kuitieme,  and  in  what  duties  that  gwat  eJccise  upon 
Wine  doth  consist,  call  ks  aides,  I  think  now  n6t  improper  to  te-ca- 
I^itulate,  all  those  duties,  that  we  may  see,  irt  one  view,  what  they 
a'mount  to. 

And,  the  better  to  iHuslrate  the  matter,  I  must  put  a  pride  upon 
tbe  muyd  of  wine,  and  see  what  money  comes  to  the  king  by  the 
sale  of  that  muyd,  that  is  somewhat  like  our  hogshead,  but  a  little 
larger,  containi ng  abotit  two-hundred  and  eighty  quarts.  The  coin- 
mou  price,  about  Paris,  was,  in  time  of  pekce,  eighteen  or  twenty  li- 
vres per  muyd,  but  now  it  is  four  times  as  dear  again.  Supposing, 
however,  for  our  purpose,  that  a  muyd  of  wine  be  sold  in  the  vine- 
yards for  eighteen  livres,  that  is,  near  tWeAty-sevito  shilling^  of  bur 
money,  the  proprietor  must  pay,  in  the  first  place,  two  shillings  and 
ten-pence  half-penny,  for  the  first  duty  6f  the  declaration ;  the  like 
sum  must  be  paid  by  the  wine  merchant  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 
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«ii|>p#6iag  ^officers  to  be  htmest  (but,  if  tbey  will  put  a  bigber 
price  upon  it,  for  it  absolutely  depends  on  their  roguery,  or  capri* 
cio/I  cannot  say  nolbing  to  tbat)  and  twenty-two  livres,  besides,  for 
the  duty  of  entry ;  so  tbat  it  is  manifest,  a  hogsbead  of  wine,  wbtcb 
Was  sold  for  twenty>0even  sbillings  sterling,  pays  to  tbe  king,  be- 
sides some  duties  to  tbe  town-bouse,  tbirty-eight  sbiUings  and  nine 
pence. 

These  are  tbe  duties  of  tbe  first  sale :  now  let  us  suppose,  tkit  tbe 
«ame  muyd  be  sold  to  a  vintner.  As  the  wine  merchant  must  geC 
something  to  live,  be  cannot  sell  it  for  less  than  sixty  livres,  having 
laid  out  forty-tbree  already,  besides  the  expences  of  the  carriage ; 
upon  whicfa>  be  must  pay  again,  for  tbe  declaration  one  penny  pet 
Uvre,  and  tbe  additional  duty,  which  comes  to  five  sbiUings  and  ten* 
pence  half-penny ;  and  tbe  vintner,  besides^  beinff  obliged  to  pay 
eight  hvrps,  one  penny  half-penny  ;  it  foUoweth,  that  the  king  res 
ceiveth,  from  this  second  sale,  twelve  livres  and  seven-pence,  tbat  is, 
nineteen  shillings  and  six  pence  one  farthing,  of  ourl^glisb  money, 
which,  being  joined  to  thirty-nine  shillings  and  nine-pence  of  the 
first  sale,  it  appears,  tbat  a  muyd  of  wine,  sold  at  first  for  twenty- 
seven  filings,  pays  to  the  king,  two  pcmnds,  nineteen  shifiiDgB,  and 
three-pence  farthing. 

Now,  it  is  npt  only  in  Paris  that  these  aides  are  impoied,  but  all 
the  provinces  of  thi»  kingdom,  except  Laoguedoc,  Guienne,  Limo- 
sin,  and  Bdtanny,  are  liable  to  this  excise.  Indeed,  the  entries  are 
B<ft  so  considerable  in  the  other  towns,  as  they  are  in  Paris ;  but  tbey 
pay  every  where  the  buitieme,  that  is,  tte  eighth  part  of  tbe  price 
for  heir  wine.  And  as  to  tbe  countries,  because  there  can  be  no* 
duty  of  entry  laid  on  them,  they  buy  therefore,  in  lieu  of  it,  ano* 
ther,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  much  wor«e.  As  soon  as  ever  tbe  vin- 
tage is  over,  the  rats  de  cave,  cellar  rats  (so  the  people  call  tbe  offi*^ 
cers  for  the  aides)  go  into  every  man's  cellar^  be  he  of  what  sort  soe, 
very  and  tdce  an  exact  account  of  the  wine  tbey  b^ive  in  than :  and 
three  months  after,  they  make  a  second  searcn,  to  see  what  is  be- 
come of  that  wine ;  and,  if  any  has  been  sold«  they  must  straight 
produce  the  acquittances  of  tbe  office.  Which  is  appointed  for  the  de- 
claration of  tbe  price,  and  of  the  additional  duty,  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained.  And  as  for  wine  which  has  been  drank  in  the  fa- 
mily, tbey  pay  another  duty,  called  le  trap  heu,  tbat  is  to  say,  too 
Bluch  drunk;  and  this  tax  amounts  to  eight  livres,  or  twelve  shil- 
lings steriing.  Now,  this  visit,  coming  quarteriy,  must  needs  be  very 
troublesome :  but  is  not  this  an  undeniable  proof  of  tbe  fatherly  care 
the  French  king  takes  of  his  people  ?  Perhaps,  they  would  otherwise 
make  an  immoderate  use  oi^  the  creature ;  but  this  duty  indoctri- 
nates them  to  be  sober,  in  pity  to  their  purses. 

I  had  forgot,  the  province  of  Normandy  must  also  be  excepted ; 
though  others  pay  only  the  eighth  part,  but  this  pays  the  fourth  of 
an  the  liquors  that  are  sold  in  publick  houses,  as  wine,  beer,  cyder, 
aquavite,  and  the  like ;  so  that,  if  a  quart  of  wine  should  be  sold  for 
two  shillings,  the  king  must  have  six -pence  out  of  it,  besides  all  other 
dtities  of  entry,  &c.  which  I  have  before  mentioned,    lliese  duties 
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of  entry  are  different  one  from  the  other,  ahnost  in  e?ery  town ;  but 
at  Rouen«  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  they  amount  to  fifteen  li- 
tres per  muyd,  tnat  is,  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 
I  cannot  say  positively,  what  it  is  they  pay  for  cyder,  or  beer,  but, 
as  moch  as  I  can  remember  of  it,  it  is  about  the  fourth  part  of  what 
they  pay  for  wine.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that,  because  Nor- 
mandy produces  no  wine,  and  there  are  excessive  customs  every 
where  upon  the  frontiers  of  that  province,  as  well  as  the  sea-ports; 
therefore,  inntead  of  the  quatrieme,  or  fourth  part,  the  king  receives 
above  one  half. 

When  I  said,  that  the  duty  of  entry  for  wine  amounts,  at  Paris, 
but  to  twenty  two  livres,  or  thirty  three  shillings  and  nine-pence 
•terling,  it  is  to  be  understood,  or  the  most  common  wine;  for  the 
best  pay  a  great  deal  more.  The  muscadine,  for  instance,  pays  two 
pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  the  aquavite  three  pounds,  sixteen  sfaQ* 
lings,  and  sixpence:  but  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  aquavite 
pays  a  double  duty,  that  is,  the  fourth  part  instead  of  the  eighth. 
,  Though  Britanny  be  a  pa^s  d'etats,  as  the  French  call  it,  yet  it 
hath  a  terribk  excise  there  upon  wine.  Such  are  the  great  and  lit- 
tle duties  of  the  statei>,  which  come  to  a  hundred  livres,  or  seven 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  nine-pence  sterling,  per  ionneau^ 
^urdeaux  measure,  that  is,  four  hogsheads  of  wine,xontaining,  in 
all,  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  of  our  London  quarts;  And, 
thdugh  this  excise  is  raised  upon  wine,  sold  only  in  publick  houses, 
and  no  where  else,  yet,  about  six  years  ago,  was  it  let  to  farm  for 
three  millions  of  livres,  which  amounts  to  two  hundred  thirty  thou- 
sand seve»  httodrod  sii^y-nine  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence 
sterling,  whereof,  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres  are  paid 
to  the  king,  and  the  other  five  hundred  thousand  are  to  bear  the 
charges  of  the  states  of  the  said  proviuce.  Over  and  above  these 
duties,  there  is  another,  called  impost  and  billot,  belonging  only  to 
the  king,  which  brings  every  year  into  his  coffers  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres^  This  duty  consists  Jn  thirty-four  shillings  and  seveii- 
pence,  which  the  kii^g  takes  there  upon  every  ton  of  wine.  He  hath 
also  a  custom  of  three  shillings  ana  nine-pence  upon  every  ton  of 
wine,  brought  to  Britanny  by  sea:  so  that  all  these  duties,  when 
compart  together,  make  it  plainly  manifest,  that  the  excise  upon 
every  ton  of  wine  amounts  to  nine  pounds,  foul-  shillings  and  six- 
pence, which^is  more  than  the  price  of  the  wine.  This,  I  think,  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  matter  I  was  to  make  out,  viz.  wherein  con- 
sistedthe  excise  upon  wines  which  the  French  cdl  les  aides ;  but,  to 
have  it  more  clearly  understood,  I  would  again  desire  the  reader,  to 
read  it  with  care  and  attention.  , 

Article  IV.    Of  the  Entries. 

THIS  is  a  general  excise <ipon  every  thing  that  comes  to  Paris; 
for  nothing  there  is  iVee,  but  air,  besides  the  rirer,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  city.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  particular  up- 
on this  article,  as  I  have  been  upon  the  others ;  but  it  cannot  reason- 
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iblybe  expected,  that  tbe  memory  of  >  man  ii  tble  to  supply  him, 
for  tuch  an  undertaking;  however,  I  will  do  my  endearour  to  ex- 
plain it,  u  well  as  I  ckn. 

In  tbe  entries  of  Paris  and  Rouen,  there  it  included  a  duty,  which . 
the  French  call  Piefourchie,  that :«,  an  excite  upon  all  cloveu-bot- 
ed  beasts;  as  oxen,  sbeep,  swine,  and  the  like.  They  pay  for  eve- 
ry ox,  «t  thia  time,  nine  shillings  iteriing;  for  a  cuw,  seven  ihil- 
lings  and  sixpence ;  three  shilling  and  four-pence,  for  &  calf,  or  a 
hog;  half  a  crown  for  a  tbeep,  and  five  groat*  for  a  lamb.  I  say, 
at  tbi*  lime,  for  in  limes  of  peace,  this  duty  was  not  so  high  by  one 
half.  There  it  a  duty  too  upon  fowls,  which  is  four- pence  per  li*re, 
let  unto  farm,  near  twenty-nve  thouiand  pounds. 

The  imposition  that  is  laid  upon  timber,  and  other  wood,  fit  for 
work  and  Mrrice,  is  lett,  or,  at  least,  was  so  some  year*  ago,  for  fif- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  eighty-four  pounds,  twelve  shilling* 
sterling,  per  annum. 

That  upon  Sre-wood  amounts  to  much  more;  bnt.indeed,  I  can- 
not now  remember, nor  learn, how  much  tbe  just  sum  is:  but  thia  I 
can  say,  that  they  pay  one  shilling  and  three-pence,  for  every  load 
of  fire-wood;  and  whosoever  will  consider  the  targeoess  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  the  number  of  families  in  it,  and,  that  they  bum  no  sea- 
,  that  this  tax  mutt  bring  in  a  vast  sum  rf 
r.    I  must  plead  the  like  excuse,  as  to  the  du- 
barcoal,  and  hay,  and  both  salt  and  fresh  flsh ; 
ily  guess,  that  they  are  not  in  any  dispropor- 
eady  mentioned, 

:,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  pay  finir-peiicc 
hillingt  per  pound. 

sming  from  tbose  impositions,  were  brought 
,  it  would  amount  tn  a  vart  sum.  But  it  must 
1  time  to  time,  the  French  king  createth.  to 
many  employments  en  Titre  d'Office,  that  ii^ 
A,  to  be  orerteers  of  the  sales  of  certain  com- 
iege,  that  no  body  sball  sell  what  they  sell 
]n,  they  take  for  their  own  use  one  part  of 
ipon  somecertain  commodities.    Some  years 
Mr  Jurez,  so  diey  call  them,  created  all  at 
'once,  to  sell,  or  appraise  fowls,  and  each  of  them  paid  down  above 
three  thousand  pounds,  and,  to  repay  themtelvet,  they  took  three 
half -pence  per  livre.      A  like  number  was  created  for  fith,  with  the 
same  salary.     Those  for  hay  are  far  more  numerous,  but  then  they 
arc  not  altogether  so  dear,  for  they  may  be  bought  for  two  thousand 
three  hundredsevenpounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and lixpence.  Those 
upon  charcoal  cost  above  three -thousand  pounds,  but  they  are  not 
many ;  but  those  upon  wood  are  innumerable ;  and  1  am  very  well 
informed,  thai  the  French  king  has  received,  out  of  thote  offices  for 
wood,  near  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Now.  to  repay  themselves,  they  are  allowed,  a*  f  have  said,  some  du- 
ties; but  the  king,  very  often,  demands  from  them  some  ready  mo- 
ney, and  tfaia  increasetb  their  duties  so  much  the  more,  and  ii  tbe 
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reason^  that  all  manner  of  things  are  grown,  gradatim  in  Paris  ta 
such  an  excessive  price ;  fbr  there  is  a  general  excise  upon  all  thing* 
that  come  into  that  city,  even  to  the  very  ashes,  and  old  lees  of  wine ; 
and  the  duty,  laid  upon  them,  was  lett  at  twelve-hundnd  tweaty* 
three  pound^,  one  shilling,  and  sixpence 

And  this  duty  of  entry  is  hot  particular  only  to  Paris ;  for  it  is  im- 
poted  upon  most  parts  of  France,  with  this  only  difiei^nce,  that  the 
duties  are  not  exacted  so  high,  every  where.  One  example  of  this, 
I  hope,  will  be  sufficient: 

At  Caen,  in  Normandy,  a  place  well  known  to  our  EngUshaen, 
they  pay,  for  every  pound  of  butter,  a  half-penny. 

For  a  load  of  fire-wood,  ten-pence. 

For  a  load  of  timber,  thirteen  shillings  and  four-pence. 

For  a  load  of  bay,  one  shilling  and  eight-pence. 

For  a  horse-load  of  wood,  as  they  use  in  that  cotmtry^  two-pence 
half-penny. 

For  a  horse-load  offish,  three  shillings  and  five-pence. 

For  the  load  of  a  man,  or  woman»  of  fish,  eight-pence.     And, 

For  a  horse-load  of  com,  one  shilling. 

AariCLB  V.     Of  the  Km^s  Demesm  and  Cmtoms, 

I  have  but  very  little  to  say  upon  these  heads,  for  I  do  not  look  on 
them  to  be  an  efiect  of  aibiirarv  power.  All  crowns  in  the  world  must, 
have  a  sufficient  revenue,  either  in  lands,  or  customs,  to  support 
them;  and  so  has  the  crown  of  France.  But,  as  the  French  kings 
have,  within  this  last  century,  very  much  enlnrged  their  primitive 
power,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  have  increased,  likewise,  their  ancient 
patrimony.  The  duty  joined  to  the  dtmesn,  which  I  take  to  be  ty- 
rannical, is  that  called  Lods  &  ventes ;  that  is,  a  certain  sum  of  mo- 
ney, which  people  are  forced  to  pay,  whenever  they  sell  their  estates, 
or  any  part  of  them.  Indeed^  this  duty  is  not  in  all  places  alike; 
in  the  country,  where  the  customary  law  of  Paris  is  received,  the 
buyer  is  obliged  to  pay  the  king  the  twelfth-penny :  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  one  thousand ;  but,  at  Troyes  in 
Champaign,  they  pay  three  shilliugs  and  four-pence,  out  of  every 
pound;  and  that  auty  is  paid,  the  one  half  by  the  buyer,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  seller.    This  is  very  hard. 

This  tax,  for  truly  it  deserves  no  better  a  name,  i^  not  of  the  creati- 
on of  this  French  king ;  but,  about  twelve  years  ago,  he  created  an* 
other  very  like  it;  for  he  ordered,  that  all  people  should  pay  the 
same  duty,  whenever  they  bartered  their  lands,  as  if  they  had  sold 
them  for  ready  money.  This  was  harder  yet  than  the  other ;  and 
never  were  the  French  king*s  subjects  so  much  harrassed  and 
plagued  upon  account  of  any  tax,  as  they  have  been  of  this ;  for 
they  have  been  forced  to  pay  the  arrears  thereof,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  having  been  called  to  give  an  account  for  these  twenty  years  last 
past. 

The  traites  foraines,  or  customs,  are  a  duty  laid  upon  all  commo- 
ditieil,  that  are  exported  from  France,  or  imported  into  it  But  thii^ 
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io  iUdC  i$  not  very  surprising;  since  some  such  duty  as  this  is  ge- 
nerilly  over  all  t)ie  worlds  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  slightest  of  dl  taxes ; 
yet  the  French  king  has  raised  it  to  such  a  vast  degree,  that  it  is  be- 
come absolutely  tyrannical  and  slavish.  I  will  give  you  but  one  in- 
staace,  viz.  upon  ^ugar,  which  pays  three-pence  per  pound.  An- 
other observation,  I  shall  make  upon  these  customs,  is,  that  the  fol- 
bwing  provinces,  to  wit,  Britanny,  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Guienne, 
Langue4ock,  Provence,  Dauphine,  Lorrain,  and  the  new  conquests, 
being  looked  upon  all  of  them  as  foreign  states,  there  is  another  cus- 
tom upop  all  c^n>modities  that  are  exported  or  imported  into  the^e 
province^,  which  is  so  severe  and  rigorous,  as  if  they  were  exported 
into  HoUapd.  Why  these  provinces  should  be  accounted  foreign 
states,  I  could  never  hear  any  other  reason  given,  but  that  formerly 
they  were  subjected  to  some  particular  princes,  and  not  to  the  crown 
of  France;  but  pray,  was  not  Normandy  ruled  by  her  own  dukes, 
as  well  as  Aquitain  ? 

Article  VL     Of  several  Taxes,  and  Creations  of  Offices. 

THE  offices  of  counsellors  in  parliament,  in  France,  are  not  dis- 
posed of  like  those  in  England ;  for  these  are  given  gratis,  but  the 
others  are  sold  by  the  French  king.  There  is  also  another  con- 
siderable ditference  between  them,  viz.  that  the  place  of  a  judge, 
here,  is,  quam  diu  bene  se  gesserit;  ^ihereas  the  employments  of 
coimsellors  in  parliament  in  France  are  hereditary:  but  this  must 
be  observed,  that,  to  keep  those  places  to  their  families,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  every  year  a  duty,  which  is  called  paulette,  from 
one  Paulet,  who  was  the  first  that  contrived  this  tax.  This  duty 
amounts  to  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  each  counsellor;  and, 
besides  all  this,  they  are  forced  likewise  to  make  a  loan,  or  rather^ 
a  gift  to  the  king,  every  five  years,  which  is  nine  times  as  much  as 
the  annual  duty ;  and,  should  they  fail  performing  these  condi- 
tions, they  presently  lose  their  right  of  inheritance.  Whenever  a 
counsellor  dies,  or,  by  any  resignation,  his  son  comes  into  his 
place,  he  must  pay  another  duty,  which  amounts  to  the  eighth  part 
of  the  price  of  the  place,  whatever  it  be;  so  that  if  the  place  be 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  crowns,  he  must  pay  above  six  thousand. 
There  is  an  office  appointed,  for  the  receiving  of  this  money,  and 
for  the  sale  of  vacant  places,  called  Le  bureau  des  parties  casuelles. 

The  decimes,  or  tenths  of  the  clergy,  is  a  tax,  which  all  the 
clergymen  of  the  kingdom  pay  to  the  king  out  of  their  livings. 
This  tax,  at  first,  was  gpranted  the  kings  of  France,  upon  pretence 
of  a  war  against  the  infidels;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  began 
in  1 1 89.  It  was  very  inconsiderable  at  first,  as  appears  by  its 
very  name,  and  granted  only  for  a  certain  time;  but  succeeding 
kings  have  found  out  a  way  to  raise  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
make  it  perpetual.  This  present  kin?  esipecially,  the  most  inge- 
nipus  and  exquisite  prince  in  the  world,  for  increasing  his  revenues, 
has  raised  it,  as  he  hath  done  other  taxes,  according  to  his  own 
picture;  apd  from  the  tenth  he  has  brought  it  up  now  to  the 
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fourth  part;  bo  that,  if  a  curate  hath  a  ltvitt|^  but  ofahtmdf^ 
pounds  per  annum,  he  must  pay  every  year  to  the  king  twenty- 
five  pounds  ofit,  beside^  what  he  is  d>lit^ed  to  contribute  towards 
the  free  gift,  that  the  clergy  make  every  five  years  to  the  king*  tf 
the  clergy,  who  are  favourites,  be  so  much  oppressed,  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  the  laity  ? 

The  paper  and  parchment  marked  was  imposed  in  the  year 
1672.  And  they  are  so  called  from  a  flower  de  luce,  wherewith 
they  are  stamped;  all  indentures,  bonds,  agreements,  leases ;  in  a 
word,  all  manner  of  writing^,  except  private  letters,  and  bills  of 
exchange,  must  be  written  upon  this  paper  or  parchment  only, 
otherwise  they  are  void  in  law.  The  paper  is  divided  into  sheets, 
half  sheets,  and  quarters  of  a  sheet.  The  whole  sheet  is  sold  (w 
three-pence,  the  half  for  three  half-pence,  and  the  quarter  for  three 
farthings.  The  parchment  is  dearer,  for  you  must  give  tw^ty-* 
pence  for  a  skin.  Now  whosoever  considers  the  great  extent  of 
France,  must  needs  agree,  that  this  must  bring  in  a  mighty  sum 
of  money. 

At  much  about  the  same  time,  that  tht4  paper-tax  was  impoaed^ 
there  was  another  tax  found  out,  called  Controlle.  Now  to  rightly 
^understand,  what  this. is,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that,  >%hereas  law- 
suits generally  begin,  here  in  England,  by  arrests,  they  begin  in 
France  by  a  summons,  to  appear  before  the  judges.  I1iis  summons 
must  be  controlled,  that  is,  viewed  and  signed  by  an  officer,  called 
comptroller,  whose  fee  is  five  pence. 

All  the  silver  and  gold  plate  that  is  made,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, must  be  also  stamped  with  the  king's  mark,  and  the  goldsmith 
J>ays  fi>r  that  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  for  every  mark,  that  is, 
or  every  eight  ounces.  This  duty  was  yearly  set  to  farm  for  twen* 
ty-five  uousand  pounds. 

Pewter  must  be  also  stamped  with  the  king's  mark,  which  costs 
one  penny  per  pound. 

The  stockings  coming  from  foreign  countries  are  also  marked, 
and  the  king  hath,  fur  his  mark,  two-pence  per  pair. 

So  are  also  aD  hats,  and  the  duty  upon  them  is  ten-pence  a  piece. 

Iron,  steel,  copper,  and  leather  must  be  also  mariLcd;  but,  indeed, 
I  cannot  positively  say  now,  what  the  duty  is. 

Every  hackney -horse,  in  the  kingdom,  pays  yearly  to  the  king 
two  crowns. 

The  new  tax  upon  chocolate,  tea,  and  cofiee,  was  let  yearly  at 
thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds,  four  shillings 
and  sixpence. 

In  many  provinces  of  France,  as  in  Normandy,  &c.'  the  pigeon- 
houses  are  assessed  in  ten  years ;  some  of  them  pay  twenty-five 
crowns,  others,  more  or  less  according  to  the  bigness  of  them. 

Hie  French  nobility  and  getitry  being  oblig^,  or,  at  least,  uicd 
to  spend  more  than  their  yearly  revenue,  it  often  happens,  that  they 
contract  so  many  dehts,  as  makes  them  forced  to  sell  their  estates. 
Now.  if  their  poble  manors  are  sold  to  any  merchant,  or  other,  un- 
der the  quality  of  a  nobleman,  they  must  pay,  every  twentieth  year^ 
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a  whole  year's  Ferenue  to  the  king,  and  this  is  what  the  French  call 
Francfief. 

There  is  another  duty  all  over  the  kingdom,  called  Barrage,  which 
is  paid  by  the  waggoners  and  carriers^  and  this  was  employed  for 
the  repairing  of  bridges  and  highways.  Now  the  king  hath  appro- 
priated it  all  to  his  own  use,  under  the  promise,  that  he  himself  would 
take  care  of  the  pavements,  bridges,  &c.  But,  he  has  kept  his  word 
herein,  as  religiouflAy,  as  he  hath  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

Every  house  in  Paris  was  assessed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  poor, 
and  the  scavengers,  as  they  are  here  in  London;  but  the  king  hath 
obliged  the  proprietors  of  each  house,  to  redeem  that  tax,  by  paying 
a  certain  sum  into  his  coffers,  and  he  hath  taken  upon  him  the  qare 
of  keeping  the  poor,  and  of  cleansing  Uie  streets;  but,  how  be  hath 
performed  what  he  had  promised,  we  may  learn  from  publickintdii* 
gences,  wherein,  we  are  told,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  have 
been  now  lately  aaseiised,  upon  the  account  of  the  poor. 

Besides  the  duties  of  the  custom<house,  there  is  a  kind  of  tax  upon 
tobacco,  I  say,  a  kind  of  tax:  because  it  is  rather,  in  reality,  an  en- 
grossing of  the  trade  of  that  commodity.  There  are  a  company  of 
people,  that  pay  to  the  king  a  sum  of  money  yearly,  to  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  selling  tobacco,  and  that  at  their  own  word.  This  sum  a- 
mounts  to  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

All  people  who  let  lodgings  furnished  in  Paris,  and  all  the  inn* 
keeper^  upon  high  ways,  have  been  taxed  within  these  three  months. 

Though  the  counsellors  in  parliament  he  very  numerous,  yet  the 
French  king  hath  lately,  1  mean,  since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  in- 
creased their  number  aa  eighth  in  each  parliament,  who  have  paid 
ready  money  for  their  places,  each  of  them  an  hundred  thousand  li;* 
▼res,  that  is,  seven  thousand  six  hundred  ninety-two  pounds,  six 
shillings,  and  one  penny  halfpenny  sterling  ;^  and,  over  and  above 
this  sum,  they  pay  the  annual  duty,  as  well  as  others ;  and  each  of 
them  have  been  taxed,  since  that  time,  twelve- thousand  Uvoes^oc  nine 
hundred  seventy-six  pounds  eigl^een  shillings  sterling* 

Tne  French  kins  hath  erected  en  Titre  d'office  the  mayora  of  idL  the 
cities  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  because  this  place  is  hereditary,  and 
those  in  possession  of  them  are  free  from  quartering  of  soldaen,  and 
other  publick  charges,  besides  the  honour,  they  have  been  sold  very 
dear.  I  will  give  but  an  instance :  the  may%r  of  Caen  ia  Normandy, 
which  is  not  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  FranQe,^haspald 
about  four  thousand  pounds  sterlings 

Those,  who  sell  any  brandy  by  retail  in  their  diops»  at  in  the 
streets,  at  a  half-penny  a  glass  (as  they  use  in  most  parts  of  France) 
have  been  erected  also,  since  this  war, en  Titre  d'office,  and  have  paid 
twenty-three  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  sixpence. 

A  very  poor  sort  of  people,  caUtd  Criers  of  old  shoes,-  hats,  mod 
rags,  have  also  been  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  and  each  of  them 
haspaid  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings^  and  stxpenoe. 

The  barbers,  who  were  pemke-makers,  were  erected  en  Titre 
d'office  in  1672,  and  then  they  paid  one  hundred  fifty-tbred 
pounds  eighteen  shillings :  and,  soon  after,  they  wem  feroed  to 
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pay  a  like  sum ;  and,  since  diis  war,  they  hafe  been  taxed  a*new« 
each  of  them  at  thirty-eight  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  six- 
pence* 

I  will  not,  howerer,  say,  that  in  all  die  cities  of  France  they 
have  paid  so  much  :  for  I  would  have  this  be  understood  of  Paris 
only ;  for,  in  the  other  cities,  they  have  paid  proportionable  to  their 
trade.  Another  observation,  I  must  make,  is,  that  the  very  coun- 
try-village barbers  have  been  forced  to  take  letters  of  license  Iroro 
the  king ;  and,  I  suppose,  no-body  will  think  that  they  are  granted 
gratis,  when  they  are  so  forced  upon  them. 

The  French  king  begun  by  the  peruke  makers  to  tax  tradesmen ; 
for,  in  a  little  while  after,  all  the  other  tradesmen  and  artificers 
throughout  tbe  kingdom  were  asitessed  likewise.  To  be  particular 
,  in  this  point  would  require  a  volume,  and  so  I  must  content  my- 
self, for  brevity's  sake,  with  one  example,  which  diall  be  of  ^ 
weavers  of  Paris,  the  most  miserable  tradesmen  in  France,  who 
were  assessed  at  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

All  officers  of  justice,  as  judges,  attomies,  registers,  baili^, 
notaries,  &c.  have  also  been  taxeii,  every  one  of  them,  accords 
ing  to  the  UeB  of  their  several  respective  places. 

The  packers  have  been  also  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  but  I  can- 
not yet  tell  what  thev  paid. 

Every  month  produces  some  new  found  out  offices ;  an^,  about 
a  year  ago,  the  porters  were  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  under  the 
title  of  Bouteurs  jbl  port,  that  is,  with  the  privileges  of  unloading 
the  boats  laden  with  wine,  and  some  other  commodities.  They 
paid  each  of  them  about  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  they 
•re  allowed  about  five  pence  per  ton.  lliis  will  look  somewhat  ro- 
mantick,  at  least,  very  surprising ;  but  it  must  be  considered,  that, 
diese  places  being  hereditary,  and  of  a  great  revenue,  a  man  can 
make  no  better  use  of  his  money,  than  in  purchasing  of  them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  the  French  king  has  created 
some  officers  for  fuilerals,  called  Criers.  When  any  persons  die, 
these  officers  are  appointed  to  take  care  of  their  funerals,  which 
they  make  at  what  expence  tbey  please,  for  nobody  can  oppose 
thracr,  under  a  very  great  penalty.  They  are  allowed  for  tneir 
trouble  a  certain  stun  of  money ;  and,  besides,  they  enjoy  some 
privileges  and  immunities,  as,  from  quartering  of  soldiers,  and 
<>tber  parish-charges. 

There  is  a  world  of  other  duties,  taxes,  and  offices,  which  St 
would  be  too  tedious  to  relate,  and,  in  a  mainner,  impossible.  But, 
I  hope,  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of  brains 
and  sense,  that  is  not  of  a  resolved  and  obstinate  inflexibility,  that 
this  French  king  hath  carried  his  tyranny,  as  well  as  his  prfr* 
rogative,  to  a  degree  unknown  unto  all  former  ages.  I  will  therdfore 
leave  this  subject,  after  this  short  remark,  that,  in  the  new  conquests, 
people  are  no  better  treated,  than  in  France.  Tbe  brewers  in  Morn 
nave  been  lately  erected  en  Titre  d'  Office,  and  have  been  forced  to 
pay  a  hundrel  crowns  a-piece;  a  man  cannot  be  admitted  into 
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Mt  orden  witbout  ps^iiig  four  crowns,  nor  contract  matriioony 
without  a  licence,  wnich  costs  ten  shillings. 

I  had  almost  (brgot  mentioniog  one  thingi  which  is  even  more 
intolerable,  than  the  heaviest  tax  I  have  yet  spoke  of,  I  mean,  the 
raising,  or  lessening  the  current  coin;  and,  to  explain  my  meaning, 
I  must  observe  to  you,  that  when  the  French  king  is  at  a  pinch 
for  money,  then  he  raises  his  coin  as  high  as  he  pleaseth  :  and  af- 
terwards he  ksseneth  it  when  he  hath  no  such  need.  Thus  loqis 
d'ors  are  risen,  at  this  time,  from  eleven  to  fourteeji  livres,  and  his 
crowns  in  proportion ;  so  that,  whenever  this  war  shall  be  at  an  end, 
people  will  lose  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  every  louis  d'or, 
and  sooner  too,  if  this  war  continues.  For  the  king,  by  his  royal 
edict,  will,  as  he  hath  already  done  several  times,  set 
a  lower  value  upon  the  same  pieces,  and  command  them  all  to  be 
brought  into  the  mint,  by  a  certain  stated  time,  under  severe  pe«- 
nakies,  to  be  new  stamped,  and  then  afterwards  he  will  raise  the 
price  as  high  as  he  pleases ;  by  which  means  he  will  get  a  vast  pro- 
fit hinoadf,  to  the  depression  and  ruin  of  his  people.  One  inbtance 
will  serve  to  clear  up  this :  The  louis  d'ors,  which  are  current 
now  at  fourteen  livres,  will  be  valued  but  at  twelve,  and  they  must 
be  carried  to  the  mint,  where  the  king  will  pay  them  in,  at  that 
price,  with  his  new  stamped  coin :  and,  some  time  after,  those 
Tery  louis  d'ors,  with  the  new  royal  stamp  shall  be  worth  four«- 
teen  and  fiitcen  livres,  or  whatever  other  higher  value  the  king  is 
pleased  to  put  them  at. 

I  must  not  forget  neither  the  five  millions  of  livres,  that  the  city 
of  Paris  is  now,  at  this  day  obliged  to  pay  to  the  king,  as  we  may 
see  in  our  Gazette.  This  forced  payment,  which  amounts  near  to 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  is  a  little  hard,  considerii^ 
the  other  taxes,  which  that  city  is  charged  withak 

Articlb  VU.     Of  the  French  Kin^s  yearly  Revenue,  and  how  it  is 

collected* 

NOTWITHSTANDING  all  the  taxes  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  the  many  others,  which  I  have  here  omitted,  yet  the  French 
king^s  yearly  revenue  amounts  not  to  so  great  a  sum,  as  one  would 
be  easily  tempted,  at  first,  to  imagine.  I  have  bt  en  often  tdd, 
that  it  came  to  above  an  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  livres ;  but, 
after  a  narrow  inquiry  into  it,  I  found,  that,  at  the  death  of  Mon- 
sieur Colbert,  it  came  only  to  an  hundred  thirty-three  millions, 
two  hundred  thousand  livres,  or  ten  millions,  two  hundred  forty- 
six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds,  sixteen  shillings, 
and  8ixj>ence  of  our  English  money.  Now,  when  we  consider, 
that^  since  this  war,  the  French  king  hath  raised  his  taxes  higher 
than  ever  they  were,  and  created  many  offices  and  employments, 
we  shall  be  apt  to  think,  that  his  revenues  must  needs  be  so  much 
the  more  increased  ;  but  yet,  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  but  re- 
flect upon  the  lamentable  decay  of  his  trade  in  that  kingdom,  we 
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shall  find,  upon  a  serious  examination,  that  the  increasing^  of  bit 
taxes  can  hardly  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  customs,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  bis  re?enue  is  much  about  what  it  was  at  the  time  I 
speak  of. 

But,  perhaps,  somebody  will  say,  how  can  the  French  king  keep 
such  great  armies  in  pay,  if  his  yearly  re? enue  be  no  more  ?  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  very  easy  to  any  one,  who  knows,  that 
twenty-thousand  horse  stand  this  nation  in  more,  than  an  hundred 
thousand  cost  the  French  king.  Our  single  troopers  have  near  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  day,  and  the  French  have  hardly  five 
pence;  our  foot  foot-soldiers  have  eight-pence,  or,  at  least,  six- 
pence in  the  field,  and  the  French  have  only  six  farthings  and  the 
ammunition-bread. 

Here  I  could  very  well  put  an  end  to  this  discourse,  but  that  I 
.think  myself  obliged  to  remove  one  objection  more,  which,  I  know, 
some  people  will.be  apt  to  make  against  me,  viz.  That,  if  the 
French  pay  yearly  but  ten  millions,  and  England  five,  we  lie 
under  harder  circumstances,  than  they  do,  since  France  is  twice  at 
big  as  England,  at  least. 

This,  I  confess,  seems,  at  first,  to  be  a  very  specious  and  consi- 
derable objection ;  but,  in  answering  of  it,  I  would  desire  my 
reader  to  make,  with  me,  these  following  remarks :  First,  it  is  a 
truth  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  taxes  laid  in  England,  how 
beavv  soever  they  may  teem  to  be,  are  but  for  one  year,  and  these, 
too,  laid  on  as  by  our  own  consent ;  but  those  in  France  have  been 
made  perpetual,  by  the  grand  imposer  on  his  subjects  estates,  and 
liberties,  for  above  these  twenty  years.  This  is  a  very  notable  diflEer- 
eace.  Secondly,  it  must  be  observed,  that  all  taxes  in  France,  except 
the  taille,  are  let  to  farm,  whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  they  must 
produce  more  than  what  the  king  receives:  for,  as  a  farm,  ia 
any  country,  must  not  only  produce  enough  to  make  the  farmer 
able  to  pay  his  landlord  his  rent,  but  also  to  repay  his  expences, 
and  maintain  himself  and  his  family :  even  just  so  it  is,  in  relation 
to  the  taxes  that  are  laid  on  the  French,  but  with  a  far  more  com- 
fortable difference  to  the  farmers  of  the  French  king's  revenues, 
I  mean,  to  those*  who  have  the  least  finger  in  them:  for  they,  in  a 
short  time,  become  so  vastly  rich,  that  the  greatest  lords  in  France, 
as  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  and  several  others,  have  thought  them- 
selves happy  in  marrying  their  daughters.  jL' 

These  farmers  advance  money  to  the  king,  and  then  the^epaf 
themselves  out  of  the  people's  pockets,  and  God  knoweth  with 
what  vexations  and  tyrannical  oppressions,  for  they  are  impowered 
to  do  whatever  they  please.  Those,  who  have  computed,  as  near 
as  possible  they  could,  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the  levying 
the  king's  revenues,  do  assure  us,  that  they  are  above  eighty  thou- 
sand who  are  kept  at  the  people's  charges,  the  keeping  of  whom^is 
dearer  by  far,  than  the  barely  maintaining  of  an  hundred  thousand 
soldiers:  but  a  man  must  have  seen  this  to  believe  it. 

Now,  whosoever  will  consider  these  things,  will,  no  doubt, 
agree  with  me,  that  the  French  nation  groans  under  a  very  slavish 
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and  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  that  they  pay  a  freat  deal 
more,  than  what  appear*  in  the  boolu  of  the  royal  treuury.  1 
was,  one  day.  discoursing  in  France  upon  thii  point  with  a  very 
learned  man,  and  one  that  very  well  understood  this  business ;  and 
he  told  me,  that,  upon  a  very  modest  computation,  he  had  found, 
that  the  kingdom  of  France  paid  yearly  i^ve  two  hnndred  thou- 
sand  millions,  upon  account  of  the  kiotr's  taxes,  that  is,  abore 
fifleen  millions,  three  hundred  eighty-four  thousand,  six  handred 
fifteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  six-pence  sterling.  Tbo'  I 
will  not  absolutely  rety  on  my  fri«id's  account,  yet  this  small 
treatise,  I  hope,  will  be  enough  to  cooTince  any  unprgndiced  per- 
Bon,  that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

I  Witt  only  now  desire  my  readers  to  peruse  this  tittle  book  with 
care,  and  (hen  to  consider  bov  much  they  are  obliged  to  those,  who 
•re  indefttigable  in  their  labour  and  industry  to  bring  this  nation 
under  the  dreadful  tyranny  of  France. 
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IN  TWO   FABTS. 

Bsinf  >  propoMd  Hetbod  tbr  th*  mora  ipveif  and  •ffwtoal  fdraishlif  their 
lfayettj*sHa)r>lNaTr  with  •fahSsuBrai  and  MariDcn:  And  fbr  ssvinf  tbow 
iDHDCDM  SuBu  of  HoMy,  i*».t\j  e^mdcd  in  atteaded  th*  Sea  PrsM.  !■ 
order  to  prarcot  thou  annj  Hiichieft  vti  Abniei  dsilr  committed,  by 
dlaoideriy  Prm-Mutars,  both  at  Sea  and  Land,  to  the  ^at  Prejudice  of 
their  Majesties,  and  Injury  of  the  lotgeot  Br  Chmge  Bmvtt,  Bhipwrifht. 
Londsii,  Priatsd  in  the  Year  laSJ.    QaaRo.    ContaioiBi  twaaty-fMr  PagM. 

3b  lie  Rig/il  BonourabU  tie  Lord*  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Conmont  of  England,  atsemhUd  in  Parliameiit. 


Being  master  of  the  British  seas,  to  the  glory  of  their  Migestios, 
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mid  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  whole  nctioti :  mtMt  hombl  j 
begging  your  honours  to  pardon  this  m  j  undertaking,  to  pass  by 
my  errors  with  patience,  and  to  correct  all  that  is  amiss  with  pru^ 
dence>  and  to  consider  my  former  proposals,  humbly  offered  for 
the  saving  ont  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  buitding  and 
repairing  the  royal  navv ;  which,  by  his  Mi^est/s  order  of  the  22d 
of  March  last,  was  rehired  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords 
Commissionen  of  the  Admiralty,  and,  at  die  writing  hereof  is 
yet  lying  under  their  lordships  considerationv  All  which,  out  of 
a  hearty  and  zealous  inclination  of  serving  their  Mige^es,  and  the 
publicky  1  do  most  humbly  recommend  to  your  honours  ccmsidftr'^ 
ation,  as  the  only  physicians  under  God,  from  whom  a  rodtess  ^ 
our  grievances  is  desired  and  expected,  in  hopes  of  your  fivisiira- 
ble  acceptance  and  encouragement  thereof^  fbr  ihe  aervioe  of 
their  Majesties,  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  and  the  good  and  welflu« 
of  the  whole  nation ;  most  humMy  praying  that  a  eottimittet 
may  be  appointed  to  examine  and  consider  the  same  ;  and  that  I 
may  be  admitted  to  give  reasons,  and  answer  to  all  objections.  I 
humbly  submit  myself. 

Your  honours  most  faithfiri  and  obedient  serv«nl» 

Gborce  Eyerxtt. 

PART  I. 

fjlORASMUCH  as  it  is  altegetlMr  neeAeas  to  give  an  tfcto«nt  of 
'  the  paiticular  ehargift  of  ^t  nMion,  in  impretoing  teamen  for 
dierr  Mi|jestiel  service,  that  being  already  perform^  by  others; 
and  it  being  well  known,  that>  ^er  all  the  charge  and  trauhle 
therein,  many  of  the  moat  abk  and  fitting  ^  sea*attviffc,  do  Helork- 
ing  and  concealed,  taking  an  opportunity  to  make  a  voyage  or  two 
to  Newcastle,  or  otherwise,  as  they  see  most  convenient  for  their  own 
advantage,  to  the  gtetX  hiifidrance  of  their  Majesties  service,  the  dis- 
couragement of  othets  belonging  to  the  fleet,  and  great  prejudice 
of  many,  who,  being  unfit  for  sea  service,  are  forced  to  sup^y  in 
such  case. 

IVoposal  I.  f'^yr  remedv  th^eof,  upon  the  especial  approbadob 
of  the  nonoulrabte  Admiral  Ru88el,and  several  other  eminent  persons 
of  known  etparieti^ce  in  maHtime  afiairs,  it  is  humbly  proposed, 
*  That  rn  efvety  SJ^a^po^t  t6wn,  according  to  the  greatoess  thereof, 
an  officer  ot  officers,  being  persons  of  known  integrity,  and  good 
repute,  may  be  ^ecte^  ^tid  settled,  for  taking  and  keeping  a  re< 
»ster  df  seamen  latid  mariners :  and,  to  that  end,  the  cnurchwar* 
dens  and  overseeirs  of  the  poor  of  every  parish,  within  ten  miles  of 
any  sea-coast,  of  navigable  river,  within  this  lungdom,  shaU, 
within  fcrurteeA  days  after  notice  given  by  proclamation,  be  sworn 
duly  to  enquire  and  take  a  listofalfseamen  and  mariners,  inhabiting 
and  residing  within  thellr  iiespective  parishes^  befng  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  akid  sixty,  wtietbcfr  at  home  or  abroad,  and  shi^  de- 
liver the  lame,  undelr  their  hands,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to 
which  they  do  belong;   which  said  sheriff  shall,  within  twelve 
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day»  sfter  the  receipt  thereof,  transmit  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the 
next  port-office,  where  the  »»mp  shall  be  oarefulty  entered  alpha- 
betically, for  every  parish  anrt  county  distinctly,  in  a  book  orbiaok* 
for  ihat  purpose  to  be  provifted.' 

*,*  TTiis  cannot  be  accounted  any  great  trouble,  there  being  in 
every  parii^b  four  or  six  such  officers  at  least,  who,  dividing  them- 
■elvc,  with  Ihcir  beadle,  who  is  generally  acquainted  with  all  the 
parishioners,  may  perform  the  same  effectually  in  one  day. 

%*  Neither  can  it  be  accounted  troublesome  to  the  sheriff^,  it 
being  not  expected  to  be  more  than  once  a  year  at  most ;  and  may, 
by  their  directions,  be  performed  by  their  servants;  And,  being 
A  national  concern,  ought  to  have  a  natiottal  assistance,  which  will 
partly  be  effi'Cted  by  such  officers  changing  place)  every  year. 

Proposal  3.  '  And  that  all  masters  of  ^ips,  and  other  reasett, 
nainr  the  sen,  or  trading  from  port  to  port  coast-wise  (except  Boeh 
Tessds  as  are,  or  nhail  be  employed  in  the  home  trade  of  fishery,  for 
Supplying  theseveral  markets  ofthis  kingdom)  shall,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  voyage,  and  before  they  depart  the  first  port,  give  into 
that  port-office  a  true  li^t  6f  the  names  of  all  seamen  and  mannerB 
retained  to  serve  on  board  their  said  ships,  or  veesela,  tc^vdMV 
with  (heir  age,    and  what  outward  marks  may  be  found,  as  alto 
their  place  of  residence,  or  habitation,  if  any  such  they  have ; 
which  beitig  performed,  the  said  masters,  if  not  restrained  by  em- 
bai^o,  or  <idier  6rder,  lAay,  with  their  company,  ban  liberty  to 
'  ]  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  witbowt 
;  one  of  the  sard  officers  first  giving  a 
and  seat,  aa  a  protection,  for  the  use  of 
onging,  being  between  the  ageofsiirteeR 
aid;  and  alM  a  dupltcatethereof  to  the 
pay  uulo  the  said  officer,  if  a  coaster, 
;,  and,  if  h  trader  to  tareip)  parta,  Sn 
person  ttierciVi  nominated  ;  which  ■HM 
•  and  towards  die  naintenance  knd  en- 
's.' 

eana  it  may  be  poKsiUe  to  ohuia  a  fUl 
f  England,  and  thavby  know  Irho  is  ill 
rhereby  tTre  royal  navy,  upon  ftM  int»- 
■ions,  may  be  readily  rnanned  with  able  seamen,  «Ba  bo  hiding- 
place  Uh  for  desertet^,  or  others;  and  the  head-money  propoBed 
will  be  gladly  paid,  to  avoid  those  great  ptriU  aird  lossea,  trhioli 
too  crfYen  happen,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  then-  Majeslies,-and 
at!  others  concerned  al  sea,  by  means  of  the  sea-press. 

Proposal  3.  '  And,  upon  return  of  the  said  ship,  or  ^essd,  t* 
her  port  of  delivery,  or  unlading,  that  then  (be  said  itiaater  ihsre- 
of  shall  be  further  ubhged  (if  belonging  to  a  ship  or  vessel  using  tbt 
coast -trade]  within  fotfr  days;  or,  if  a  merchant -ship  trading  (o 
foreign  parta,  within  ten  days  or  more,  as  may  be  thovght  cam- 
Venient,  to  pay  such  his  ship'o  cOiVipany,  iYi  the  pKaeaee  of  one  of 
the  aforesaid  officers,  at  a  place  and  day  prefixed.  And,  if  it 
happen  that  any  change  or  atteration  hath  been  made  amongst  the 
nid  company,  durhig  the  nid  voyage,  that  then  the  mi  maMer 
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do  gi*f  tn-Mcmnt  to  theMAdftflnei; irtia  liuf  be  tnpoirtred  to 
make  encjuirf  tbereia;  ind  who«MWr'«f  ibe  Uid  OMnpany, 
shiptwd  tutitard  e^boiMrirard,  appemilMiot  w  petaan  to,  receive 
his  wagvi,'  iit  Mdi  time  *ifd  phce  preftMd  fwiOKMiI  bame  Uirfbl 
caUworlttihew«4l«  A»cmittMy,  betng  mcIi  uJnfff  ItedlMred 
by  the  director*  of  nctioacQ)  oreffiRit>  tbdltoirimwIApre^bii 
WholeWaK«i>  oitebairto  theOM  aftliMr'M«Jbflrtef.(  tirf  the  other 
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poMdi  tutheMe<^ibeir  n^Niet,  pouncb  wbeicoT  iniy 

b&aDOTPa4totbe  iofiMfDcr.' 

*a*  TU>  ehuge  nmimt  bt  aowanlc^  gnu  t  for,  bjr  thU  memm, 
Sbe  |li<wligkMii««peiw«  •fhirinc  vauukt  mad  kttab«  to  Bttend  ibe 
|U«n.wiK  JetflmMe;  Mul  one  taouMad  mea  and  boyi,  commtnilf 
CMpk^l'**!  tb«ninrn«7  be  at  libartjr  to  mre  ttaeit  nugcatiet  on 
boud  Um  6eet,  bnidM  iho  cbarge  alloved  and  expeodad  by  cap- 
4WIII  wmI  lieuMtiaBtoi  mi  Mwh  occaaioiM. 

%*  And  the  •eamen  and  •hipwri|^li  beton^ng  to  nMrchant 
iU|M,  beim  w  aeottrwl  for  tbeir  maJMtkt  Mnkt,  flWf  enjoy  tbc 
b«M£t  wf  —ltin§  and  duftoaing  of  »bat.tb«y  bave,  ai  an  adTcntuie 
00  board  their  reapeciive  •hip*,  ti^ietber  witb  tba  happineia  of  re- 
flsivtag  (heir  waget,  and  providiog  theOiMlTct  witb  apparel  and 
•tbcr  ■iKwiaiiai  fit  for  lea  tenicc,  and  be  lent  on.bo*rd  the  fleet 
Ukc  men  ;  who  otherwite,  after  a  long  and  tedioQa  Toyage,  with- 
out recnut  m  iMoey,  arc  fwoed  on  beard  tb^r'iiHtjeitie*  ibipe  in 
K  peer  and  raoiad  ooaditioii.  wbioh  I*  one  main  occsaioD  of  aick- 
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mMij'k^  BAvmadei,  md  be  forthwilb  duly  {Miid.  Aad  ftnrditt^  ik( 
there  may  be  an  additional  allowance  madii^  for  all  aocb  penaianenr 
jM  ahall  Dt  diamembeied  in  their  mi^eitiea  iervic«« 

Pr«|)«  4.  '  That,  if  any  ueBmm  be  killed  in  their  m^ieatiea  isr*' 

Iioe»  that  the  bo«atyHaM>nfy,  generally  atWwcd  on  Mich  eccaaiona^ 
e  fimbwith  paid  to  Ibose  who  ahall  produce  m  jmt  ri  j^  t»  n^ 
cftive  jlbo  aamcu 

Projp.  5.  *  That  all  profaneneia^  wUcb  hurmgt  hj  long  cotCoort 
fffUMU  the  asoeadant  on  board  the  fleet,  be  fiwrthwith  aiipprMed 
•nd  aboliflbed ;  and  all  offenders^  being  oAeera,  may  be  diap|aoed» 
and  others  receif e  inch  pmiahnent,  aa  may  be  appointed  by 
authority  of  parliament* 

.  Prop,  a*  '  And  that  no  waman  or  mariner^  that  hath  *^^^ 
Iwelro  mootbi  in  Miy  of  their  majesties  sUps,  diaU  be  turned 
oreTf  to  senre  on  board  any  other  of  their  mijeatiea  ahip^  beibr^ 
tie  he  paid  all  wages  due  to  that  time. 

Ptop«  7*  '  That  when,  and  so  often  as  their  myeaties^  by  their 
9^al  proalamati^,.  shall  re<iuir6  the  serrke  of  audi  seamen,  on 
Wiardthnn^al  navr,  by  su^aday  or  timeprcfiied;  that  all  able 
seamen,  who  shall,  in  obedience  thereunto,  voluntarily  enter 
^hefluelves,  by  applying  to  the  next  port-officerr  or  officel^  shall 
be  allowed,  diuring  the  whole  ^^JH^f  twf nty-eicht  shiUinoa  per 
month,.a€oordin|(  to  the  course  of  the  navy;  aa«  that  so  often  as 
any  of  their  nmesties  ships  shaU  arrive  into  aay  haibasir,  to  lur 
up  l»r  ai^  time^  that  then  the  seamen  and  marineni  tbeeeunu^ 
belonging,  ahall  be  forthwith  discharged ;  and  that  all  wagca,  to 
them  then  due  finr  such  service,  be  fully  paid,  not  in  ticketSi  nut  in 
money  s  and,  if  the  voyage  be  long,  that  (ben  their  wives  or  friends, 
bairiof  a  lav^ul  power  to  receive  me  same,  may  be  paid>siz  months 
iHwpes  wA  of  every  nine  montha*  that  such  ship  shul  be  ebrood* 

Prop.  8. '"  That  all  such  seamen^  now  beloi^ing  to  the  royal 
navy,  as  #hall  be  continued  on  board  the  fleet,  at  such  time  as  the 
service  of  others  shall  be  required  by  pi^amaUon  aa  afiorcsaid,  may 
have  ^nd  receive  the  full  benefit  of  such,  as  shall  then  enter  them- 
iielnss  vohinti<!rk 

Prop.  9.^  That  there  be  one  clerk  at  the  navy-offlce,  to  attend 
aRaceidentalbuiiness  that  may  happen  touching  thepremises,  and 
that  he  be  allowed,  by  their  miyesties,  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  to  . 
answer  and  receive  money  for  all  such  persons,  a$  riiaB  employ^ 
hiip  on  sMch  oceasion ;  and  that  he  may  be  allowed  six-pence  or 
tWetvoH^ce  per  pound,  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  for  all  such  money 
us  he  sftall  so  receive ;  and  the  said  clerk,  making  defcdt  therein, 
to  be  displaced;  and  suflbr  such  fine,  or  other  punishment,  as  the 
purhament  shall  think  fiu' 

%*  Bv  such  payments^  as  afotesaid,  seamen  may  be  inabkd  to 
provide  ibr  tbeaiisdves  and  fkmiKes.  and  to  pay  their  ddits;  whkh 
IS  one  means  to  make  money  plenty,  throughout  the  nation,  and 
will  encourage  ttiem,  when  occasion  shall  require,  fVedy  and  s^adly 
to  enter  themsdves  into  theor  majesties  service,  without  the  oiarge 
of  being  pressed,  oe  eontiitued  in  pay  for  the.whole  year.  And 
being  oertnin  of  such  provision,  mide  for  the  maintenance  of  tbeih* 
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t^^e*  and  fiutaiHes,  it  ^11  malR  them  boM  and  daring,  not  Mn^ 
afhiid  to  look  death  in  the  t«ry  ^ce  cf  their  enemiet. 

%•  It  ift  to  be  ohaeited)  thai,  ft>f  want  of  sach  payment  as  afbt«^ 
said,  the  s^men  art  greatly  ii^forad  and  discoora^ ;  firtK,  es- 
pHAt^y  trhen,  Inakead  ef  tnoney,  they  are  pttt  off  #ith  tickets, 
whilst  «Mty  6f  iliam,  an^t^elrfamlik^,  wanting  food  and  raiment^ 
are  compelled  to  sell  such  tickets  at  one-third  part,  and,  sottu^ttnies, 
on^-hm  l6s# ;  M  th«t,  ^etd^,  the  seamen'ft  pay  Is  ^ry  small  and 
hidigfMiSanl  |  whi^  after  haring  exposed  themsehf^  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  are  so  miixifft  he^  hut  as  slaves  and  drudges  to  tho 


i^oom^on  tiilhet*hl]]^n«|  and  theit  uffMdere ;  who,  fhr  supplying 
them  BO  with  money,  do  carry  awav  the  greatest  |>arrt  of  their 
hbotir,  wb«n  m«iny  of  thek'  poor  thmihes  are  rtedy  to  pefish.  Se- 
condly, the  piying  stioh  ihoir  wages  on  board  the  fleet,  at  such 
thne  as  they  aM  ready  to  sail,  is  very  i^)tirious  both  to  seami^  ind 
others ;  for,  by  such  means,  they  have  not  the  opportunity  td  servt 
thertsdVes  or  fktnWes,  but  aite  obligted  to  bay  all  th^lr  neeeteries 
on  boatd  the  common  Wglers  or  boomboats,  and  th«y  tit^  hiimy'y 
who,  makliig  it  tbair  basineai  to  attend  the  fleet,  do,  b^  Hieir  ex- 
tortfoh,  bring  away  ^le  greatest  part  of  the  se«nMn's  wtgeif.  -  96 
that  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  which  ou^t  tb  bd 
divided  atnobgst  all,ian»  into  tho  hands  of  a  few  prtrate  persons: 
wliefeato,  if  s«eh  payment  were  to  be  niade  otr  shore,  as  mr^ld; 
U^  may  bafve  the  beneit  to  bu?  all  they  want  it  the  beM  hluid, 
to  pay  iheir  debts,  and  -rcMete  Uienr  flibilies.  And,  bV  ihH  m^nto^^ 
alt  sutfr  money  woeM^  as  from  «  fountain,  pleasantly  diMII  Itilelf 
into  so  many  siltor  strtama,  until  it  teiurns  (gain  to  fta^ftrstVIl^; 
whkfti  would  be  a  gvesl  eneodratfement  to  ititt^h,  aiMTtll  bOter 
fhetr  m^esties  goodsoMctv^  who,  being  n6w  oMged  to  |f^  them; 
and  tbfcii*  flftiAil^  credit,  ate  forced  «»  ii«  dowti  1^  ^IM,  #W<tt  Is 
one gr^ eaote Jof  thodecay  and  ikeriMentof  trade*. 

\^  }fi^  *oold  be  objected,  that  paying  the  sesttWti  lhfc!# 
wtfgeir  Oft  shbre,  upon  tlie  discharge  of 'Ifeftir  seiVMe,-  M'iifdresdld, 
will  canse  them'  to  -desert  ttic/ir  thsj^stlts  sertfe^,  it  h  hnmb^ 
answered,  that,  there  being,  in  Enghmd,  a  suffiokM  Mmb^, 
to  serve  both  their  mi^esties  royal  Mvy-andmerchant*  shfpl, 
at  one  time,  .as,  by  sufficient  testimony,  did ' appear  thW  last 
smABmr^'it'  is^iujpataibkg '  to  betteita  th«  royil  fl«et  shoofd  ^ver 
wnarftMaariion,  if  good  'ptfyment  was  to  ba  made,  and  enooura^ 
mant  g!*^,  as  ^aflwesaid,  for  these  vtasons  following^  Pirst, 
th^pubeitipin  anch  .atrvioe,  are*  mo#r  aecuro  fH>in  <he  e^estt, 
tha«te>iierdiilnts  ^ipa*  S^cdndty;  beibf^^aQowed  thhK^M  m<mtha 
to'-Atf^ator,  %khottt  aflttr-daps, -or  {Mtyitig  •damage^,' wM«b,  te 
merrbanU  ships,  often  cuts  off  one  month's  jf^y^i^wMn  TMft&tf, 
if  a.sktfi<of  tbeiv«faj«BtiM  happen  f^  bo^  loiit,>«lle  •seacNen'k  Wages 
slaiidli^)odJ  .  SamMyj  beingfoist  4f  ttU'dtatiger-of ^ba^  irlthr^Md, 
durtdttitoaofaale  ^oyatfa  ^  by  mMns  wteMOT^  4w><tbift€lian&  shlpn, 
tteyt>meni4a«e4>otbw#ir  wages  and^adfttoflatei'  'nflhW^- haVtilg 
a  piQKMctiin  maUag.d&vintcgo,  bf  tahi^  of'pfi;^.  8bitMjr,lf 
leas  W  mamteis  happafi,  aiaart^nooay  Ir  tftofM^  w4th  *  yearly 
-  -.    .  -ad-     •  ■  ■    ' ' 
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niioD,  duiioff  life.    Seventhly,  if  killed  in  fight,  k  conudenUe 
<untjr-gift  b  bntowcd  on  their  ikniilies,  kccordin^  to  the  greaUacM 
thereof}  when  leanrwu,  ia  merchuiU  tbipt,  nnioiflg  aJI  risqucs,  u 
aforeMid,  fall  thort  of  Umm  m  great  «dnntant. 

Prop.  10.  '  FurtbermoTe  it  iipropoted,  tbtt  if  uty  diSerance 
■bould  happen,  within  the  tcnn  of  the  (aid  wyagCt  batwecn  ttia 
muter  of^aiich  menhuttt  »hip.  or  vcimI,  »nd  any  of  tha  aemmeB, 
beloDging  thereunto,  fw,  or  by  re«*oa  c^  any  wogei  due,  or  goodi 
daaugctC  by  letk^a  of  tbe  (hip,  or  Teaael,  auch  difiercBm  nay  b« 
dcUnnined  by  (uch  officer,  ai  aforeiaid;  who  may  be  impowned 
tocallMhia  sMiitance  tiro,  three,  or  i»or«,  bomntvadindifierent 
mei^  beutg  sufficient  bouae-keepen,  who  may  ^au  »o«cr  to  hear 
and  detamine  all  tuch  difierencea,  aa  afbreaaid,  irbioa.would  be  oC 


peni 

DOU1 
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befn^,  at  racb  time  u  the  tcrftce  of  their  majeitiet  ahall  require 
tbem  on  bosrd  the  fieet,  thall  §aBet  i  mpr  lion  men  t,  or  as  the  par- 
liament shall  think  At.  And  that  tfa«  port- officer  do  t ben  forth- 
with pay  unto  the  nid  conitablei,  for  travelling,  and  other  necei- 
■ary  cfaar^i,  tts  snm  of  two  ibilltn^  and  six-pence  per  bead,  for 
e*ery  peraon  by  them  delivered,  or  produced  aa  aforesaid ;  and  that 
the  eaid  port-officer  be  allowed  the  nine  (with  odier  aeceaaary 
eharget],  for  tending  such  on  board  the  fleet,  out  of  tbeir  majestict 
treaaury.' 

By  what  bath  been  propeted,  I  hope,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
impreuing  of  leaincii,  %nd  otfaen.  by  aea-officer».  may  be  wholly 
hid  atide,  wtncb  hath,  hitherto,  been  rery  chargeable  fa>  tbeir 
majettiea,  and  i^jurioDa  to  ibe  mbjecta,  aa  ia  briefly  aunmed  up  a» 
RHioweth- 


tre  at «  ^rcat  charge  and  trouble,  by  petitiooii^  and  attending,  the. 
admiralty  and  navy-baard,  m  such  occasion!,  wbo  spend  gnat 
part  of  tbeir  time  in  hearing  and  examiaiDg  tbesc  and  sncfa  like 
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<S.  Whereas  if  Kamcn  were  paid  and  encouraged,  as  aforenid, 
thcM  miicbiefs  and  diwrden,  with  nmy  oihcn,  occationed  by 
•ereral  indirect  pncticea  of  clerk*  of  ifae.naTyi  ttc.  would lOon 
ceaae  end  be  abolisbed. 

7.  And,  for  promoting  tl 
suitable  fund  of  money  be 
purpoMi :  iDil  if  tbe  sami 
uttended,  that  then  they  w 
be  appropriated  to  pay  n 
being  utider  no  compuUio; 
noditiei,  are  in  a  capacity 
8<  And  if  a  aafficiency  c 
that  then  tt  may  be  borrt 
annum,  yet  will  be  of  to  gi 
it  is  pretumed  ttietr  tn^eat 
num,  or  raore :  but  if  the 
h  money,  at 

advantage!  m  '' 

1  will  be  mucl 

e  tooching  tfai 

I  aftireuid,  wil 

)y  preferring  1 

«,  vith  the  1 

Jbr  such  occaaioM,  will  aoo 

Tiding,  with  reaiy  money, 

tbe  war;  and  the  enemy, 

liliei,  tbe  unial  forcrvnne 

Monrnd,  ■*  &ev  are  certi 

M. 

10.  And  tiiat,  by  Mcb  meant,  tbe  general  trade  of  &e  nation 
will  be  better  auf^ied  at  home,  and  tecimd  abroad,;  and  tbe 
Mihgecti  thereby  inabled  and  encouraged  to  give  cvpplies  to  carty 
«n  tbe  war,  and  their  tMJeatica  thereby  be  the  Mtter  tuf^KHlied 

'  to  prosecute  and  conttoue  tbe  savie. 

1 1,  Thus  having,  aa  I  bMmbly  conceive,  proBoaed  a  cure  aal 
certain  method  to  pnevent  thoie  evil*  •conioncd  t^  the  aee  fvaei. 
which,  if  put  in  practice,  I  dare  aSm,  will  be  a  weful  imtiw- 
ment  to  vanquiih  and  overcone  all  our  esemiea,  both  fbreign  and 
domertiok;  it  being  obserrfUa,  that,  nnce  my  fcrmer  propoida 
made  ftr  perfbrmiag  of  ibipwl^bt*  woA,  the  impwHtng  of  woA- 
men  fer  toat  aermce  haA  beflB  little  pimctised. 

In  all  that  hath  been  IMMt  banbly  offered,  I  bave  aliidieJ 
brevity  man  thin  aurionty,  tny  deiigh  being  to  xfrve  my  country. 


Mber  thu  lo  ibew  my  akill  in  leamiog ;  and  tberelbi*  do  pnaetil 
tbe  same,  not  aa  the  Mkhs  of  my  apare  rnmutea,  bat  as  the  tnM 
•f  «  labMrioua  brain,  that  hath  and  will  be  dwkya  ready  toterrc 


Aeir  ■Kgeitiet  and  Ak  goreftiment  npon  all  oecBflHnn.  I  ifaaH 
^ly  oflhr  Ifaeie  fbllowmg  qnerfea,  moat  Immbly  ikying  (bey  nay 
Wcoraidelred: 

].  Wlielber  the  natko,  uader  tbe  preaent  circnmitWKca  «f« 
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^nr,  eta  long  continue  »  mitable  inpply  of  money  to  eury  on  the 
nme,  under  the  pemicioui  eSect*  of  extraTaganc^  ?     - 

S.  Whether  moiiey  raised  in  ji^iament  with  pswi,  collected 
Tith  trouble,  mod  paid  with  tean,  reqnim  not  the  nriMt  MrioiM 
Ihoughti  vtd  endeaTODn  of  all  its  dispoten,  for  convertings  tfae 
•ame,  in  all  circumstancet,  to  (tie  taoit  uiefal  and  advantageous 
purpoMtf  ^ 

3.  Wbetber  the  king  ezpoilng  his  royal  penon,  Sn  so  many 
danger*  abroad,  for  promoting  the  luppinewWl  well-being  of  the 
nation,  doth  not  expect  the  due  aMiatance  of  all  other  his  officera 
and  snbjecta,  indispensably  to  uie  their  utnost  endeavours  for  the 
^iill  accompllihing  bit  royal  purpoMi } 

4..  Wbfther  the  saving  thow  inmeni 
■aid,  win  not  tettlc  the  minds  of  tfceir  i 
stop  the  months  of  Ibe  most  disloyal  ai 
animoiities  amongst  us,  and  instil  wi 
«f  their  m^JMties  subjects,  repraeatii 
an  unsettled  condition,  and  groaning  i 
of  gmt  taxes,  and  a  lingring  and  « 
trade,  and  raising  their  expectations 
finding  dieir  iicfwa  defeated,  by  an  nan 
-oat  tale  evils  occaMoning  tbe  same,  eai 
«iidi  eatumoiothig  reflexions  cm  Use  ] 
.p«*s  their  evtt  purposes  i 

5.  V^etber  ibe  bnyins  and  seKng  of  pttUidt  ptMMlK  not » 
-imdoabted  inlet  to  bring  tneir  majesties  enemies  into  stHft'  stttioni, 
bongof 'dangenMUConsequenoetAtbe  goverAnieAt?  '       • 

6.  Whelber  4t  will  not  be  fcr  tiidr  mB)estie*,  and  Ae  natioif'a 
interest,  to  advance  persoas  to  plkces  of  tfUsfatttorfling'to  tbqr 
«Berits.  and  not  permit  ttiose  to  be  discountenanced,  and  to  labour 
under  difficnitles,  wbo-expose-fctuds  and  Atti«iranncics,  and  prO- 
-fose  propor  leneXat  A>r  itte  «»■«  «f  tbose  vtm  f  And 'whether 
■ike  brow  beating  and  discouraging  tbUe,  Who  endeavour  to  make 
Mcfe  discoveries,  tt  not  an  efieetml'  meam  to  frevent  M  othefc 
fiMn  appearing  in  such  like  eBsesF  Mneh  ttnt«'mlg|bt  ht  added, 
whi^,  for  brevity-oake,  b  omitted,  f  sbaH  bnmbly  conclude  with 
Ae  fbllewing  admonition  of  king  Henif  the  Fotmb,  who,  upda 
^ia  death  bed,  spoke  to  bis  son  as  1bnow«th :  'So  long  as  Englisfr- 
■men  have  -wealtfa,  so  long  sbalt  thoa'have  dbedldn^  from  nem': 
but,  whew  tbey  are  poor,  tfaer  Me  then  tea^for  cdmmotlons  abB 
nbcfiiona;'  nom  w%icb,  and  all  other  etn,  good  lord  dearer 
OS,  both  now  aad  for  crermwe. 


.  SOME  TABTICDLAIt  MATTEBS  OP  f  Aer       - 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  SGOTUVND, 

UNDSa  THE  DUKE  OP  lAUDBROALE. 

Tolio,  coiit>i«iii(  oDB  ikct. 
-  JbmAk/  oferei  toyowr  M^eti^t  Cmsideration, '  m  Obt£tue  to  j<wr 


IHE  Aiki 

-nnticsty 


VT 


modtion  I 
Mbnd  m  ) 

■innter  detigm  I 


ngivvti 


dUt,<M 


would  become  b< 
wd  led  into-« 
eonluff  t»  their 
^wu  of  moiHf ^ 
der  >ikL  nb.voo 
tUuehrfiainpli^ 

efflMrwy  to  the  It ,«„^. 

II.  I«  ^ir  qovten,  it  was  •pparenl,  that  regard  wm  only  fa  ad 
to  lie  duke**  pfifate  aitrmoertie*;  fcr  the  ereatert  part  of  tfaow 
plBM^.^tKH  moM  qutrtered  on  and  deMrmred,  %ad  not  been 
gouty  of  any  of  the  field-conrentidei  comt>laiDed  of;  and  many 
«tl»eplMM,  that  were  moat  guilty,  were  ipared  upon  pmate 


HI.  Tkx  «ri)Meto,  M  tbat  time,  were  reqnired  to  lubaeribe  an 
•MrUUot  Old  lik^  bttid,  wkich  wat  impoiaibla  to  be  peiftmni 
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by  tbem :  that  ibey,  their  vivet  uid  children,  and  Mrvuiti,  ihould 
Utb  orderly  Kccoraing  to  law,  not  go  to  coDTenticlet,  nor  entertain 
Tagnot  preacben,  widi  (creral  other  particulars;  by  whicb  boad, 
ihoaetbarrififcct^ii  wfte  dudt'liaftk  Tor  every''mahViault,  that 
lived  \ipoa  their  ground. 

IV.  Your  tnajetty's  Butgecttwererfiai^il  with  labon-owi,  de- 
nounced rebels,  and  caption*  were  iuued  eat  for  Kizine.their,peT> 
•otM,  lipiMi^  tbeh-  refiitng  u  «^  the  aroretaid  bond ;  and  ttie  nu- 
bility and  gentry  there,  who  liave  ever  been  faithful  to  your  ma- 
jeaty,  and  had  appeared  in  anoa  Var  anppreMtng  ih^  lait  rebellitin, 
-were  diianned  upon  oath.  A  proclamation  was  alio  iaiaed,  fbr- 
Iriddii^  them,  upon  a  great  penahy,  to  keep  any  boraei  above  fouV 
poundt  ten  groats  price.  .   >.      i.. 

V.'The*  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  shire  of  Aire  were  alio  in- 
'  dieted,  at  Uie  instance  of  your  majesty'a  advocate,  of  very  high 
'     '  '  I,  whereof  tome  did  import  treason.  These 


'ia»iftf,  if  they  cwld  not. have. juatiae  fronyom  nnimftira,  fhr 
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JMilgecta  to  dqNul  the  kii^doni  without  Koeoce,  that  m  tout  mi- 
jfty  nught  twt  be  icquinted  with  tbc  rtid  ooidition  vf  yoor  Mb* 
jeett,  fnm  makii^  their  tpplicitiona  to  jfovr  ntjettj,  im  Itm  e«i- 
tnry  to  your  mqjeity'i  tnie  inteTatfwbonmtchrajslMtbeM. 
fiire  of  your  people)  tbtn  to  the  natural  rightof  the  Kilijeet 

The  former  particubn  relate  to  the  iavniMi  of  the  rigfali  of 
great  numben  of  your  nAijecti  ell  at  oooe:   what  follow  bawin- 


Tbededarh^  dnltem  arertlir  citiflHia  of  EdubwrghlBOfdUeiif 
piiblicktruit,agahut»beiii'iMC»mplnnt««flMrMdt'ta<Uiiida^ 
n  ymir  Majea^  wiH  pereeife  by  a  paper  flaooe  <bBy  <aiiee»lig 
Ibat  affair.  The  trae«aiue' of  it-wait  that.  tiMfe  van  baiofi*  4te 
■MfpMncy,  the  Mee  and  U*  bmher  mdd  wc^pt  m  iii  liiaw 
liiiiii  rhiili  eat  nf  ihr  tnmi'i  mnnry.  irhirli  lai  nftinranli  ■hliBiit 
vbCB  dteyweve  taaovcd. 

The  prweatfof  GUifow,  Afaatdeea,  — d  J«db»itfi  www,  ywt  wd» 


the  nme  teDtence  (or  ■ante  a'  latter  lo  Tanr  H^Mlf.  h^thewi 
"    •     '    toTlhatl 

iflfi  in  it,  mhieb  aoald  bring  than  uader  awygoifcj 


a  of  the  beaoucbiwHh  Ae  teat  or  that  bad; }  which  latter 
idriMd  b*  Unino  ianawyoar  Ifaftttr'a  uvoola,  aaiMt 
h  had  noUiiaf      ' 


tai  yet  tboae  diree  awm  Muriod'  out  of  the  whole  anailMv 
JBOtpacitated,  bcNdei  an  hi^  fioe  anda  toor  ktifimnmnii  mm 
yoor  Magcttjr  wiH  more  folhr  ajipetr  br  another  p«c 

Sir  IVUock  Udme  of  Polworth,  bciiff  «t  I9  the  thiM  of  Bv- 
wiofc  to  complain  tf!ao«M  illml  proeeadu^ik  mi  to  obMiaa  lapl 
naM^  to  theaa.  which  bt  SA  mdy  in  the  «BanK>n  fom  «f  law, 
ira*  alM  declared  incapable  of  poyfck  tmt,  bewJea  maajmoBtha 
iamnaenm  ' 
'    Ibepfa 


0  pfomit  of  UnlTthgo,  bcia^oomplaiiiedsf  Cot  not  teaUilt 
tana  at  yoor  Anea  with  bmnga  henai,  waa -caBcd  befcn  d» 
MiiiMtliud.faec4«eheMidd^npaeBaltapBdjiikirlKAMJi^ 
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bones  in  mdi  manner,  be  vu  immcduitely  declared  incapable  at 
publick  tnut,  and  wai  both  fined  and  impriMnted. 

Tbere  are  alio  fifty  of  the  town  of  St.  Johnrton's  incapacitated 
upon  k  very  iligbt  pretenee,  ao  that  it  ii  very  impo»8ib)e  for  them 
~  '     \  Dumber  of  dtiaena  fiw  the  magiitraCy  oT  that 
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Msjeity'i  Buihoritf  in  Baily,  ao  u  rescue  Uie  Htd  Kirktoti;  yel 
Baily  vat  Tof  this  fined  in  giz-Uiou>4Dd  marlu.  and  kept  !(»{  ■ 
prisoner. 

Those  lords  were,  upon  thata  so  represeoted  tpyour  Maje*t  Vj  that, 
by  the  duke  of  L*udefdale's  procurement,  they  were  tunun  out  of 
the  counot,  knd  all  command  of  the  militia.  And,  it  can  be  nude 
appear,  that  the  captain  had,  al  that  time,  no  warrant  at  all  against 
Kirkton,  but  procured  it  after  the  violence  committed  ;  and  it  was 
antedated,  on  design  to  serve  a  turn  at  that  time.  This  manner  of 
proceeding  bath,  erer  linccv  put  your  (ubjects  under  sad  apprehen* 


i 
1 
fiitht  that  wH  given  in  your  M^etty*!  lume. 
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One  Mitchell  being  put  in  priton  upon  great^uipicion  of  bit 
fabTJDg  ■tl^otpled  10  murder  ibe  Ute  archbithop  of  St.  Andrewt, 
aad  there  being  no  etideocemgainit  Mm,  win-aot  wan  givcti  by  tbe 
duke  of  Lkuderdale,  then  four  M^jeily'*  commiiaioner,  and  your 
council,  to  promiM  bim  hti  life,  if  be  would  confeu ;  wbereupon,  he 
didcoufess;  end  yet,  tome  }-eara  after  that,  tbat  peraon.ffho,  in- 
deed, deKTTed  man;  deaths,  if  there  bad  been  any  other  evidence 
Bigiinrt  hfm,  wa#,  upon  ihat  confeHion,  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
the  duke  of  Ijiuderdale,  and  hia  brother,  beinif  put  to  it  by  biiq, 
didtwear,  that  they  never  giive,  orkneiTof  any  auurance  of  life 
eiven  him :  and  vhen  it  wot  ubiected,  tbat  tbe  promiie  wai  uoon 


Mt  AN  ESSAY  ON  WUmNG  AND  THB 

repreeented  to  yomr  Mtjmtft  wbich  i»  procuvwl  bjr  the  inki  of 
Lauderdale,  orhknaelf;  and  thb  is  ecchoad  byhit^ity,  and,  bjr 
this  meant,  any  Ibrtlict  debating  is  stopped^ 

There  are  soaM  otlMr  partioalaia  relatinf  to  tfaiate  iMadti  that  afa 
to  be  offered  to  voorMajesUii^  other  papoia^  wMoh  attMol  added 
here,  lest  your  Migeity  abcNud  now  be  troolad  with  too  long  a  paper. 


AN  IS8AY  ON  WRITING^ 

Aiq»*nis 

ART    AND    MYSTEEY    Ot    PRJNTING, 

*         ^ 

A  V^WhhTlOV  ^UT  OF  VRB  AUVHOLOOT. 

Quisquu  ^ratrn  m$rm^  iemi  trmmemiBre.  m$Ut^  4^ 
.  .;^rQfDal^4''Si4«rprioUd«ktLQii4omfnU»t7ear469^ 


1   .  t.. 


WORTHY  that:  man^  to  'ssape  mdrtalityw 
,  AndJeap.ihat  diioh  ishenuaU  musi^pItti^faiigiM, 
^      Who  «9«ad  outlattertfint,  and  did  imfma^    ' 
^      Wilh  dext'iMia  skW/ imtii^a.|iiiystermis.^ 
V      Inchamptefatto^boU  intenigenct,    . 

And  to  express>ifae  aiiad^s  .mosl^Wdden.  aenatw '  ^i-  t . 
The  Indiatit.»U?<t^  ¥m  sunr^  mifbft^«oiider.«eU|i .»  ..i  ^ 
How  the  diMoh  j^ape*  eould  faia  theft  rtfaaU-  '  <  i' •  ^ 
The  stupid jmkU MnpirV) )the>teOfct«Oaii«a  -  i  •>  t  ^»'''^ 
Of  the  tongoit's^QanHneroe^  wkbaiit  Mp  e^raseoe  f»  (^  «^' 
That  naerefyihgritf  pen  it  eould  renea1»  '>•  •  >,  /h^h  *wn 
AndallthesoursalMtniseal^iiotmislaU:  ^-^  Mf.  ■  a'I 
The  pen,  lilieploa§h-»shftr»on  thepaper'aiwayi  z  u.tl 
With  blaek  tod  ipaf ick  itfilBka'itt  way  dpaa^nillf^'  hmi  f 
Assisted ontybycth^t useful ^aill»    '  .    .    >/  d../. 

Pluck'd  from  the  geesrthat  sav^d  Ae  CapltoU .   nj,  ro^i 

Fifsli^ri^W^liU^spiipeff'splaQesupplyfd^  I  N  ' '/ 
Ti11pwihi$^P9ia0diNtfotiqkpe«dawiefetry^i. ..  r'v- 
Parchment,  Ithe  ibifli  ^  bfaatSf  weU^  acmpUand  draiM»" 
By  these  paiirJMbstei  oM^  the  mihdaqpresaUs 
But  after  times  a  batter  w^did^fO^  h 
A  testing  sort  (^  paper,  white  as  snowi 
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Compoi^d  of  nei  well  poanded  in  a  miU, 
Proof  against  au  but  6re»  and  the  moth's  spoil 
What  poor  begimings  these !    The  siUc-worm  theie 
Hadasu^^dcir  nasUlBBB«4hreads  were  here; 
Bui  rags»ft«ni  dam  picked  part«  from  dong-hills  part, 
MasVd  in  a  mllU  gave  rise  to  this  fine  art; 
Which  in  an  instant  gives  a  speedy  birth 
To  Virgil's  bpok^  the  nurest  woric  on  earth. 

But  sUn  an  art  from  heaven  was  to  come, 
(From  thence  it  came)  this  matter  to  consume ; 
Which  could  transcribe  whole  books  without  a  hand; 
Behold  the  press  I  see  how'  the  squadrons  stand  I 
In  all  his  fights  the  Roman  parricide. 
With  half  the  skill,  ne'er  did  his  troops  divide ; 
Nor  Philip's  son,  who  with  his  ibrce  o'er-ruQ, 
And  ttkoird  the  countries  of  the  rising  morn : 
Not  the  least  motion  from  their  post,  but  all 
Work  hard,  aiid  wait  the  welcome  signal's  odl ; 
The  letters  all  turn'd  mutes,  in  iron  bound. 
Never  pr6ve  vocal,  tilt  in  ittk  they  're  drown'd: 
The  lab'ring  engines  their  still  silence  break. 
And  stfaigbt  they  render  up  their  charge  and  speak : 
Now,  drunk  with  the  Ca«talian  flood,  ihty  sing, 
j/rmavirumq:  gods,  and  god4ike  kings ; 
Six  hundred  lines  of  Maro's,  quick  as  thought. 
Beyond  the  nimblest  running*hand  are  wrought; 
Much  fairer  too  thadnnikctefsdoisbow;    ^        '    t  * 
V6r  grace,  fiim'd  Ceckcjuef^  pen,  its  beid  vtvat  bo#. 
Thr^thousand  birtMs  at  onoe,  y^Mi  see*  whick  Mni         y 
Cer  ev'ry  tfomtrr  aoatter'd  Btt,  and  thrown^  > 

In  ev'ry  tongue  with  which  fkme  sptaiks  are  komm^s  # 

lliese  typaa  immortalise  wbefO»e'«a  tbey  coiM«       ^ 
And  gifie  kartt'd  writem  a  mora  laslinff  doomb 
Court  rites,' >6akmfek  precepts,  Moser  ruki» 
Are  printed  aS,  the  guides  of  learned  schools  iv  * 
What  weeders  woold  aaftiqnity  haipa  try^i,  * 

Had  they  the  dawn  of  this  inveatkni  lipy'd  f  ' 

The  offices  of 'mily^wera  the  first' 
That  camni&road  in  this  new^ikftbioft'ddbreaiw!  •        ' 
Imperial  Mentz  herself  would  author  froi^;  '         ^ 

And  Venice  cries,  she  did  the  aft  ifaprote;  > 

Not  ancient  oifies  more  for  HooseriOtsvew     ••   *  ^  ^  ^         1 
Goddess !  preserver  from  the  teeth  of  time. 
Who  keeps  our  namea  still  fre«h4a^ei«lhliitprtoie;' 
What  man  was  he  whoiboa  the  Godii  have  gvac'd, . 
WafthyamoMliMstanlohaveaplalMil    * 
Like  head  af  Nik  adtwiwva,  |hy  babbliilg  rise     '      . 
tfi  bid,  tot  ever  ki^  Atm  li^^tiata]fis»   - 
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.    Su.  Jnljr  17*  16W< 

THE  diieoune,  which  bftpi 
obKged  tote  to  write  thii  I 
:«iK:h  pirtdoxetof  iniquity  M 
-  inong  men  who  ibink  tbeOM 

To  think  polvgamj  andfornici 

uihed  (M  men  bno  itop  in 

There  it  nothing  in  lh»  nu 

'  unhridled,  by  any  mlraint 

tbeo^a  looM^  ar«  reMlvnlto 

invent  Ibe  beit  arguments  tl 

ooine  at  lut  t«  hetiarc  what  tl 

try  what  it  would  do.     And  it 

eaed  by  Ood,  t*  gtve  thcM  up 

baVe  no  pleantre  in  hi*  way* ; 
•  ting  tbemwlKa>  wHh  the  hi  ft 
■fully  and  ddigMitty  to  follow  i 

do,  on  the  eontfary,  ddigbt  tc 

•ot  up  againat  tbeoi,  Which  ii : 

and  cooMqnently  a  eentmipl 

hatred  of  bin ;  for  wc  eanm 

never  aaw  him,  and  know  hii 

hinuelf,  which  he  baa  given  oi 

tranigrea*  the  plain  letter  of  tb 

■tood  It,  we  can  never  be  sure 

ber,  and  under  the  heavy  enn 

bring  an  authority  which  will « 

of  the  law  docs  stand.    Now  i 

that  both  foraication  and  adul 

And  what  ii  It  which  ourinod 


(feraootb!)  uyou bavehnrd 
in  greek,  aignifMs  aduHery  and 
othowuc  than  w  it » in  En^ 
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fenen)  word*  wbicfa  comprebend  botb,  u  vhoKdom,  uncleanaeM, 
and  the  like.  But  there  are  likcwiie  particular  ntordi,  which  diitiu- 
guiib  the  particular  ipeciet  of  tbete  from  one  aDother;  and  you 
bsTc  tbme  recbtoed  updiitinctLj,  Gal. -v.  ^^^,  adulter,  foraication, 
uncleanneu,  laKiviuutneM.  And  the  wordi  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion are  aa  much  diitinpiitbed  in  the  Greek  ailn  the  Engliifa  ; 
l>—Xfl»  >■  adultery,  and  vt^iis  is  fornication.  And  thi*  poor  and 
Uae  critieiwH  i«  sufficient  -to  carry  tfaow,  who  have  Btrong  ihclina- 
tkmi,  (o  the  hasard  of  iberr  souls,  apunst  the  leceivcd  aod  current 
tettimony  of  the  whole  world ;  whereas  they  would  not  venture  a 
penny  against  a  crown,  were  there  bftlfthat  oddi  aninst  them. 

Let  me  uext  recollect  to  you  the  arguments  they  brought  for  their 
pretended  opinion  from  reawa.  1  call  it  pretended  opinion,  be- 
cause, though  men  endeavonr  to  amuse  tbemsel*ct,  that  they  be  not 
stopped  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  their  Itists,  jet  I  cannot  believe,  that. 
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charity  to  ibm  souk  (fi>r  that  it  not  found  in  hcH),  but  because  hit 
puBiehments  were  increased  to  the  same  degree  that  his  evil  exam- 
ple did  siH*ead  upon  earth,  by  which  we  must  suppose  his  brethren 
and  nearest  ac<)uaintanoe  to  oe  chiefly  infected,  this  will  be  a  terri- 
ble consideration  to  those  who  do  corrupt  others. 

What  I  have  said,  as  to  fornication,  that  is  betwixt  two  singie 
persons,  will  op«mte  more  strongly  against  that  new  notion  of  adul*- 
tery  which  you  heard  advanced,  viz.  That  adtdtmum  is  ^uon,  ad  al* 
Hrinstkorum^  i.  e.  to  go  to  another's  bed;  and  therefore  that,  be* 
twkt  a  single  and  a  nuirried  person,  it  is  adultery  only  hi  4>e  aiaglo 
person,  who  invades  the  bed  of  another. 

But  this  poor  quibble,  upon  the  Latin  word,  adulternm^  is  lost  in 
the  Greek  original  of  the  text,  fMi^i^*  But,  as  to  the  reason  of  die 
dmig,  if  the  single  penon  invades,  the  married  does  defile  and  betray 
the  bed  of  ano^er ;  and  moreover  addB  the  breach  of  the  solemn  view 
to  God,  which  is  enacted  in  the  office  of  roatnmpny.  Bosideo,  if  one 
be  guilty,  both  must;  because  it  is  a  sin  to  be  aeoessary  to  the  sin 
of  another. 

Wretched  are  these  shifts,  which  men,  bent  to  their  own  dcslvpc- 
lion,  have  found  out  to  delude  themsehres !  but  they  will  stand  then 
m  no  stead  at  the  bar  of  the  greaH  tribunal;  no  nor  qualify  ^eir 
desponding  consciences  upon  their  death-bed;  upon  whicn  men 
have  a  notion  of  sinful  plesisures,  when  they  are  So  be  for  ever  sepa- 
rated from  them,  venr  different  from  that  which  they  had)  while 
they  wore  in  the  pursuit  of  them;  and  those  arguments,  which  thns 
i^peared  favourable  to  the  gratification  of  their  lusts^  will  now  be 
^  seen  in  their  true  colours,  to  he  nothing  but  deceit  and  Ihtal  dehtsi- 
on;  Khe  promises  which  are  said  to  l>e  made  to  witches  by  their  fo* 
miliars,  which  are  not  discovered,  till  their  death,  to  have  a  double 
meaning ;  a  false  one  te  delude  them  wiUi  hopes  wM^  they  lived ; 
but  the  true  one  always  verified  in  their  destruction,  when  it  is  too 
late  to  prevent  it. 

When  men  sin  out  of  human  infirmity,  these  is  a  sting  of  oonsci- 
ence  always  remains )  which,  by  the  Wessing  of  God,  may  spae  tlmo 
Of  other  reclaim  them ;  though  it  is  the  most  extreme  danger  and 
madness,  to  go  on  in  our  sins  trusting  to  this;  ftir,  when  habits  ar^ 
gpown  Strang,  it  is  the  utmost  difficuky  to  return  from  them.  « Can 
W  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  Ilienmaf 
ye  also  do  good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil,'  Jer.  xiii.  Q^ 

But  seme,  to  get  rid  of  that  terrible  monitor,  a  wounded  oonsel- 
epee  (when  they  are  resohrod  not  to  part  with  their  vices)  do  study^ 
and  greedily  oateh  at  arguments^  to  alter  the  nature  of  their  si» 
Ot^ich  cannot  be  altered)  and  so  eome  at  last  to  persuade  ttiem- 
selves  that  th^  are  persuaded  of  tho  law Ailness.  at  least  tderahleness 
of  a  darling  sihi  which  therefore  they  indulge,  if  not  without  all" 
r^tanee,  yet  with  less  than  they  had  before ;  and  therefore  think 
tne  a  hap^  oenquest 

iBol  alas !  it  is  a  raiseraUe  one  over  ttiemsctves ;  and  their  condi- 
tion then  is  most  desperate,  for  this  is  a  connipting  of  tiieir  prinol* 
pies;  and^  dMe  it  no  repen^ng  or  returning'  lipom  that  stn,  whieli^ 
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tbty  think  ott  to  be  a  lii^  or  owi  find  mcums  f^r  iif  nucb  us,  fyf 
Ae  pvegent,  shall  satisfy  then ;  at  least  st^p  tha  vicvtb  of  a  cla^ 
aorpos  contcienoe.  Bshan  sought  foch  m  excuse,  aod  be  f^fMHid 
it ;  and '  be  that  seeks  shall  find'  ^  this  wicked  s^nie,  at  well  a^  in 
the  contrary  sense  of  which  our  Saviour  spoke  it. 

And  now  let  me  leason  a  little  wilh  you  ,  upon  thf  merits  of  tbip 
caase.God  is  a  spirit^  and  tberefi)re  spirit  is  more  r«aU  mose  siibstanti«Ji 
than  body ;  and  tlie  true  pleasure  is  indeed  but  spiritual,  in  tba^ 
low  degree,  by  which  our  spirit  or  soul  partakes  of  ple^ure  by  tbf 
mediatinn  of  the  bndy ;   or  the  body  only  by  tbe  powers  of  the 
sotdy  which  ediren  and  actuate  it ;  and  from  which  it  receires  ito 
aensatton;  and  theBcfast,  when  our  soul  is  gone,  the  body  is  no 
longer  sensible  either  of  plaaeure  or  pain ;  b^ause  the  soul  acts  n^^ 
mora  by  it.    But  those  puw  souls,  which  act  without  tbe  incum^ 
heance  of  bodies,  bare  a  perception  much  more  ^mck  apd  deli** 
fate,  than  can  be  conveyed  by  such  groa^  and  etemeiKary  bodioi^ 
as  ours  are  rendered  since  the  falU    And  therefore  the  happinesi^ 
which  is  laid  up  for  us,  is  to  be  fr^  firom  the  dull  and  terrt^triai 
bodies ;   and  to  have  spirutual  bodies  given  to  us,  fashioned  lik^ 
nnto  Christ's  glorioos  body.    This  is  our  utmost  happiness  and 
thither  all  our  endeavours  should  tend.    And  this  is  tna  great  end 
of  our  religion,  to  wean  us  from  the  body ;   to  fit  and  prepare  u$ 
fiv  the  spiritnal  state;  &r  we  nauatbe>  in  some  sort,  made  likeimtp 
it  befiire  we  enter  into  it ;  and  that  is  to  be  done,  while  we  are  iii^ 
Ibis  life, '  Now*  of  all  sins,  those  of  the  flesh  am  the  mostotpposite 
to  the  ^iritua)  enjoymewt,  and  thirefore  tbe  flesh  ia  to  be  ke|4 
amdf  r,  even  in  our  lawfol  allowances ;  we  p&ay  sin  by  excess  la 
theaa;  how  much  less  then  are  fiorbidden  plesiiMifes  u>  be  allowtid 
of?    For  all  these  do  pnoeeed  from  an  inordinaie  atfsetipo ;  which 
of  itself  iaa sin.    Tlwrefore,  taking  this  maUer  fimm  the bottonv 
910U  eea  the  lesaon  of  dbe  seye»e  prohibitions  af&iost  the  sins  of  the 
flcih ;  they  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  spiritual  estate }  they 
do,  the  most  of  all  other  shis,  ioeapacttate  us  ft-om  tbe  spirituil 
delight;  ihey  put  ws  into  a  frame  <|uite  oppofite  to  it ;  and  that  i|L 
to  God,  whom  the  pare  hearts  and  minds  do  only  see  (Matth«  v*  9*) 
far  ha .  is  spiritnaily  discerned.    Therefore  it  is  said»  Osl.  v.  17» 
'  Hat  the  flesh  hMteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spurit  against  the 
flesh;  and  these  are  eoatrary  the  one  to  the  other.    And  l  Pet.  ih 
11.  Dearly  beleeed,  1  beseech  you,  as  etrangers  and  piignms,  vh* 
Stain  from  fleshly  kists,  which  war  against  tbe  soul/    Observe  tb^ 
war  against  tbe  seal ;  and  the  reeson  why  we  sbouM  subdue  them 
ii»  bteanse  we  ase  strangers  and  pilgrinas,  that  is^  in  this  9oHd ; 
our  rest,  oar  eiqeynient,  is  net  heie;  but  we  are  ordained  to  be 
nnade  pertakers  of^the  diviiM  nature,  but  this  shall  he  onjy  to  those 
who  have  escaped  the  cermption  that  is  in  the  world  tbrouffh  l^ 
t  Pm,  L  4^    That  is,  either  lhon»  who  have  not  beep  goiUj  pf  it; 
or  who  have  sineevely  mpcnted,  and  setum^d  £9091  it;  W  M^if 
Mngdalen,   out  of  w«mm  ChHst  east  se^m  devOs^  Mar.  svi*  9. 
There  eee  evil  spinls^iBM  it)  which  pesasse  Hme  whp  f^e^  themr 
leunneleannasa?  aadthnn»  musUm  diipiiimwiPifan  th« 
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IioIy  spirit  of  God  will  enter;  which  will  nerer  descend  to  a  foul 
«nd  polluted  sooK  This  is  the  great  arguoient  used,  1  Corv  ti. 
That  <our  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  chap.  iii. 
17.  If  any  man  de61e  the  temple  df  God,  him  shall  God  destroy. 
We  are  members  of  Christ,  shall  I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ, 
and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot?'  This  consideration  is 
dreadful !  '  The  body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord ;  and 
the  Lord  for  the  body/  Here  is  great  honour  given  to  our  bodies ; 
the  Lord  has  reserved  them  for  himself,  and  himself  for  them. 
This  is  a'great  mystery,  and  shduld  strike  us  with  astonishment ! 
And  from  hence  it  may  be  argued,  that,  when  we  abuse  our  bodies, 
we  commit  adultery  even  against  God  ;  who  is  married  to  us,  Jer. 
iif.  14.  And,  to  shew  the  hatefulness  of  this  sin,  idolatry  is  all 
along  through  the  prophets  called  going  a  whoring  from  the  Lord, 
committing  adultery  aigainst  him.  And,  as  this  is  most  provoking 
to  God,  so  it  comes  nearest  to  ourselves,  il  affects  us  most  of  any 
other  sin.  '  Every  sin  that  a  man  doeth  is  without  the  body ;  but 
he,  that  coramitteth  fornication,  sinneth  against  his  own  body/  It 
is  like  putting  hand  on*  one's  self,  assaulting  of  our  own  bodies. 
And  God  hatn  punished  this  sin  severely,  in  Sampson,  in  David, 
in  Solomon;  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest  of  men.  It  wu 
this  sin  of  lust,  for  which  the  world  was  drowned,  Sodom  burned, 
knd  the  Canaanites  utterly  destroyed.  Lev.  xviii.  27.  Qod  hath 
poured  greater  vengeance  upon  no  sort  of  sin.  Many  late  examples 
might  be  given.  King  James  L  in  his  Ba^tXtm^  Aiylp«r  to  prince 
Henry,  particularly  observes  that  this  sin  is  often  punished  with 
want  of  lawful  issue,  or  the  death  of  those  we  have ;  and  he  gives 
his  grandfather  king  James  V.  for  an  instance,  who  was  much 
sulgect  to  incontinency,  and  lost  both  his  sons  mo^t  unfortunately, 
and  left  his  crown  to  an  infant  daugliter.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  observes  how  God  had  blessed  himself  with  a  greater  gift  of  conti- 
nency,  and  a  numerous  issue.  As  he  did  in  Mth  respects  to  his 
son  king  Charles  I.  But  king  Charles  IL  had  no  lawftil  issue ;  and 
bis  unlawful  was  a  grief  of  Mart  to  him,  joining  .with  the  seditious 
party  ^against  him.  How  many  noble  families  in  England  might 
DC  brought  as  instances,  to  confirm  this  observation,  whose  honoors 
iare  fallen,  or  gone  into  collateral  families,  for  want  of  lawftil  heirs, 
ftom  the  most  remarkable  corrupters  of  the  marriage  bed  f  But  I 
Will  not  take  vp  time  in  this.  I  refer  you,  for  the  heiuousness  of 
this  sin,  and  God's  punishments  upon  it,  to  the  Homily  against 
adultery,  and  The  whol<  duty  of  man,  upon  this  head. 

I  shall  only  observe,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  evil  spirits,  as  oor 
Saviour  tells  us,  which  will  not  be  got  out  but  by  prayer,  and  fa»ting ; 
and  certainly  this  of  hist  is  one  of  that  kind.  For,  while  we  pam- 
per  our  body  to  that  degree,  that  it  is  grievous  to  us  to  deny  it  a 
meal  of  meat;  when  shall  we  subdue  it,  and  bring  it  under,  that 
it  may  serve  us,  but  not  master  us ;  not  overcome  our  reason;  to 
lay  aside  the  care  of  the  soul,  which  is  eternal,  to  gratify  its  beastly 
desires,  which  are  but  for  a  moment  ?  But  the  guilt  never  dies,  tbo' 
tte  body  be  laid  in  the  dust.   Ilow  foolish  tben^  how  dreadful,  how 
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•ottish  b  it  to  neglect  the  eternal  weUare  both  of  tool  and  body,  for 
nothing  else  but  to  gi?e  the  body  a  little  swing  now  after  childish 
and  transitory  follies  I  And  how  reasonable  is  it,  how  manly,  hdw 
Christian,  to  keep  it  under  a  fit  discipline ;  to  feed,  but  not  to 
pamper  it ;  not  to  destroy  it,  but  to  hinder  it  from  destroying  it- 
self, and  us,  that  iii,  our  soul  with  it !  *  Whoredom,  and  wine,  and 
new  wiue  take  away  the  heart,'  Hos.  iv.  II.  they  incapacitate  it 
from  serious  consideration,  or  any  business  that  requires  thought, 
though  even  of  this  world ;  how  much  more  then  of  spiritual  things  I 
These  are  so  opposite,  that  they  cannot  come  into  the  same  mind 
together. 

And  if  a  man  would  be  justly  laughed  at,  and  despised,  who 
could  not  leave  his  whore,  or  his  bottle,  to  saTe  his  estate,  or  any: 
worldly  matter  of  great  moment ;  or  to  serve  his  friend,  in  a  point 
of  honour :  if  the  pleasures  of  the  body  must  be  sacrificed  to  such' 
considerations  as  these ;  is  it  then  so  monstrously  unreasonable 
that  they  should  give  place,  but  a  little,  to  matters  of  eternal 
moment !  If  we  venture  the  health  of  our  bodies,  to  tit  up  whole- 
nights  upon  business ;  or  it  may  be  good&llowship,  cards,  or  dice; 
reading  plays,  or  a  romance ;  with  what  face  can  we  pretend  our 
health,  as  an  excuse  against  watching  one  night,  or  but  part  of 
one,  in  divine  exerci^s,  to  trim  our  lamps,  and  fit  us  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord !  No,  then  we  cannot  keep  our  eyes  from  clos- 
ing; and  we  grow  sick,  that  is,  weary  of  that  employment.  And 
the  reason  is,  sensuality  takes  away  the  relinh  for  divine  thinga ; 
which  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by  a  strong  and  settled  thought : 
and,  of  all  things,  sensuality  dpes  m6st  weaken  the  mind,  enervatcs,^ 
and  takes  all  strength  from  it.  '  How  weak  is  thine  heart,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  seeing  thou  dost  all  these  things,  the  work  of  an 
imperious  whortsh  woman  ?*  Ezek.  xvi.  30.  See  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  this,  Prov.  vii.  And  then  read  an  account  of  that  which  is 
opposite  to  it,  the  true  wisdom,  in  the  viiith  chapter.  St.  Paal 
said,  I  Cor.  ix.  27.  'I  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one 
that  beateth  the  air;  but  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into 
subjection ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to 
others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast  away.'  You  see,  he  esteems  it  but 
an  uncenain  fighting,  and  beating  of  the  air,  to  use  all  other  exer- 
cises of  religion,  if  we  add  not  that  of  mortify  ing^  body ;  and  that, 
without  this,  he  himself,  notwithstanding  of  his  great  labours  in 
preaching,  his  traveb  and  persecutions,  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
a  cast  away.  And  if  he  needed  it,  who  can  excuse  himself?  He, 
who  was,  (one  would  think)  in  a  continued  state  of  mortification  t 
For,  'even  unto  this  present  hour  (says  he,  I  Cor.  iv.  11.)  we  both 
hanger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buflfeted,  and  have  jao 
eerUin  dwellmg-ptece ;  and  labour,  working  with  our  own  handr, 
Ac  And  yet  to  hear  men  excuse  themselves,  firom  fasting  one  djiy 
in  a  week,  who  live  in  plenty  and  ease  ;  if  that  was  all;  but  who 
^d  the  vigour  of  their  body,  and  strength  of  their  constitution, 
as  an  excuse  for  gratifying  their  lusU  ;  which,  by  these  means, 
grow  too  strong  for  them !  and  therefote  there  i»  no  hqiea  of  per* 
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fluddkiic  illy  vAma  by  r^ttdn,  t6  Artike  bis  lusti,  nnkst  h«  nill  4m 
oMie^Dt  to  mortify  his  body.  Tha  letst  meafure  c«ti  be  ad« 
wed  ate  att  Ibe  fasU  of  the  choreb ;  ftfld  let  etch  maii^  teal  add 
to  these,  as  be  ieei  cause.  Witboot  M%,  your  lutta  will  nevet  gtfiB 
you  lesfc  to  be  bculd ;  but  keep  vou  in  perpetaal  buiry,  and  want 
of  tboogbt.  This  it  the  dttf  adder  that  tcoppetb  your  ears,  attd 
her  owtiy  agaiilBt  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  It  is  not  words  will  d# 
it;  tills  is  a  more  stubborn  dtrih  We  must  set  too  our  wMe 
strength,  and  all  our  applicatiooy  and  fast,  and  pray,  and  be^  God'ii 
dssisUnce ;  we  fight  for  our  souls !  we  ttust  not  do  it  indi&remly ; 
and  we  must  not  be  discouraged,  if  we  do  not  presefntly  prevM. 
60d  may  thiiik  fit  to  tr^  us,  atld  to  riiew  us  the  danger,  we  were  in, 
and  tbc  bitterness  of  sin,  by  the  difilcuHy  of  returning  from  it,  and 
orercoming  long  habits ;  and  to  let  us  see  Our  <f99ti  weakii«sS|  that 
vfe  have  no  power  of  oorsehes^  to  help  ourselves ;  and  tlMncO  t# 
teach  us  to  put  our  whole  trust  in  him  ;  and  apply  dihgeistlv  unlO^ 
him,  bj  earnest  prayer,  alid  a  careful  attendance  upon  all  his  bely 
ordinances :  And  then  he  will  not  foil  us ;  we  shall  presently  perceive 
that  we  have  gained  ground  of  odr  enemy,  and  we  shai  evereonie 
in  the  end.  We  have  gone  a  great  length,  when  w«  are  brou^ 
ierioiisly  to  reclDon  our  lust  as  our  enemy :  for  tben  we  shall  b^itt 
to  stand  upon  our  guard  against  it ;  and  never  till  then  can  we 
deny  it  any  thii^,  iMt  foUow  its  impetuosity,  is  a  faorie  rnsheth  to 
the  battle ;  and  violently  pursue  oar  own  destruction  ;  and  nothing 
can  stop  U8»  but  a  stronger  than  this  strong  mam ;  an  higher  relish 
of  divine  than  of  sensual  thisgs.'  till  when,  sensual  things  nmt/i  pre* 
▼ail :  and  thn  true  knowledge  of  heavenly  pleasuie  is  dbtaitted  m 
lasting  and  retireaiOnt*  llien  it  is  thsit  God  woHts  with  us,  when 
we  are  at  leisure  to  hear  him ;  and  shall  we  deny  him  such  an  op<» 
portunity  ? 

All  this  nlay  seeaa  an  ezcanion,  and  leaving  of  the  arguttene  ; 
but  it  is  not.  Their  arguments  for  this  sin  are  easQy  answeved; 
and  I  have,  in  few  words,  answered  them,  for  ftiore  needed  Mt } 
but  that  which  they  mi6st  waait  is  to  be  stirred  up,  and  shahen 
out  of  their  lethatf^y.  If  once  th^  come  «o  eonslder,  their  een^ 
version  is  half  eibcted ;  towards  whieh,  I  can  of^  add  my  prayeif« 
to  what  I  ha¥e  said  in  the  small  compasa  lo  which  I  eOnfine  myvelf. 
And  I  will  nOw  go  on  to  consider  tiie  other  point,  which  you  heard 
discoursed  of,  that  is,  pohrgamy. 

This  b  bottomed  upon  the  same  loose  principlet  as  the  other  $  te 
gi^  the  range  to  oor  lusts,  and  kt  them  endilre  no  limits.  But  it 
pas  more  ptelenoe  than  the  other  i  because  God  did  dispense  wMi 
it,  ae  with  iibitrair  divorce8>  in  many  ages  of  the  wofM.  Bot  out 
Messed  Satioar  redueea  both  back  again  to  the  ortfinsA  inetitutiPiW, 
MiMth.  xiaL  from  verse  3,  to  the  toih.  ^  From  the  n^iming  (suet 
be)  it  was  n<A  so/  How  was  h  tbeo  ?  God  at  te  beginning  m«M 
caly  one  male^  and  one  fem^  And,  *  for  this  cause/  a  man  shai 
leave  father  and  mother,  and  Aall  cleave  to  his  wife  $  and  thiff 
twam  shaU  he  ohe  fkttk'  They  twaki,  here,  were  but  two ;  thit 
Ibe  OTiginat  insltatioii^  and  thia  ii  ^^eit»tbo  mystical 
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fAtrrikge  betwixt  ChHtt  tnd  hit  ohurck ;  area  t»  to  tkd  Mnhber 
twoi  and  iio  more*  £ph.  v.  31,  32.  <  They  two  shall  be  one  fle«bk 
This  is  a  gfeat  mystery ;  but  I  Bt>eak  concefnipg  Cfafiftt  and  Hkk 
ehnith/  This  parallel  is  macle  ap  by  two,  being  joined  ia  o*e^ 
but  not  in  one  beinff  joined  to  thany  ;  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
one  with  many.  Th^re  is  a  tif  abhip  of  the  many  to  that  one,  add 
Ibept  is  a  dttpersioo  of  the  love  of  the  one  among  tnany ;  and  they 
eamiot  all  partake  of  the  one  alike.  This  is  no  perfect  unibn  |  like 
the  uni^  of  one  and  oae»  wbieh  is  a  fuU  pedeot  miion  ;  aild  a  true 
amblem  of  the  union  betwixt  Cbf  i»t  aad  the  QiUrdi : '  My  love^  ikif 
undefiled  is  but  ojoe/  Cant,  vii  9. 

'  Tha  first  who  brcdie  ia  upon  the  ortganAl  eonflticution  was  Lav 
mech,  of  the  posterity  of  Cain»  who  tobk  two  wirct^  Gen.  iV«  lOw 
But  we  find  not  that  it  prevailed  in  the  posterity  of  Seth  ;  for,  at 
the  flood,  Noah,  and  his  three  sons,  had  but  each  of  them  one  wife, 
who  made  up  the  eight  pefsond  tti  Che  ark. 

And  even  when  polygamy  was  most  in  use,  it  was  though t, 
though  (in  strictness)  lawful,  because  then  dispensed  with,  yet  an 
impei*fect,  a  miserable,  and  inconvenient  state.  The^efbtfe  Laban 
adjures  Jacob  thus.  Gen.  xxxi.  50.  '  If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daugh- 
ters, or  if  thou  fthalt  take  other  Wives  beside  my  daughters, 
'  God  is  witness,'  &c.      And  Lev.  xviii.  18.  It  is  written, 

*  Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  or,  as  our  margent  reads  it. 
One  wife  to  another.'  This  was  a  more  perfect  state,  though  the 
other, '  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts/  was  dispensed  with,  till 
Christ  came  to  restore  all  things,  who  gives  a  plain  rule,  Mark  lu 
11.  against  polygamy,  when  he  inade  it  adultery  to  put  tftray  dhe 
Wifb,  dnd  filarry  another.  Fol-,  if  polygamy  be  lawfbl,  how  Comes 
it  to  be  adulteiT  to  marry  another  wi^,  whether  he  put  away  the 
Ar^  6^  not?  To  put  away  a  wife  unjustly,  is  a  crime;  but  it  ia 
tot  adultery ;  the  adultery  is  the  marrying  iit  another,  while  thfe 
fif^t  wife  is  alive. 

'  Let  every  man  have  hisoiVA  wife,  and  every  woman  ber  own 
hcrsband,'  1  Cor.  vii.  2.  and  the  reason  given  for  it,  ver.  !2»  5,  and  5« 
Is  only  applicable  to  monogamy.  If  it  be  said,  that  that  was  for 
the  time  to  come ;  but  did  it  diss6lve  the  polygamies  before  con- 
tracted ?  I  suppose  not;  so  that,  if  a  tnan,  who  had  several  i^ives, 
^ere  cobvetted  to  the  Christian  religion,  it  did  not  divorce  froria 
them  all,  or  from  all  of  themf  but  one ;  but  that  he  might  keep 
iho^e  wites  Uhich  he  married  before  his  con\[ersioti ;  yet  such  « 
mafi  should  not  be  preferred  to  anv  office  in  the  ministerial  fhnc- 
tloui  and  this  I  take  to  be  no  improbable  construdtlon  of  thosfe  com- 
lliaitds,  1  Tim.  iii.  ^.  and  12,  that '  bishops  and  deacons  must  b^  the 
lusbands  of  one  wife,'  that  is,  though  potyg^mj  did  not  incapaci- 
tate a  man  to  become  a  Christian,  yet  it  did  tone  a  clergyman ;  at 
ka^  it  W^  so  thought  eiipedient  by  the  apostle. 

And  from  the  apostleft  times,  to  this  day,  there  is  no  one  doctrine 
^f  Christianity,  ivhicb  has  descended  by  a  more  universal  consent,  and 
uninterrupted  tradition,  than  this  of  mbnogamyi  polygainy  having 
oev^  been  allotted  in  ahy  Christian  cburch  or  nktioq  9   and  yet 
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against  the  doctrine  of  CbrUt,  as  understood  and  practised  by  the 
apofctles,  apd  the  ctiurch  of  that  age,  and  all  the  ages  since»  our  thin 
beaux  would  oppose  their  littfe  criticisms;  and  cover  themselvei  with 
cobwebs ;  who  one  day,  if  they  repent  not,  will  call  to  the  hills  and 
mountains  to  fall  upon  them,  and  hide  them  from  their  judge,  and 
tiieir  guilu  '  Who  now,  being  past  feeling,  have  given  themselves 
over  unto  lasciviousness,  to  wohl  all  undeanness  with  greediness. 
But  ye  have  not  so  learned  of  Christ,  Eph.  iv.  19.  For,  chap.  r.  5« 
thitt  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger  («e#v^  it  is,  not  only  ^to»xk 
adulterer)  nor  unclean  person  hath  any  iuneritance  in  the  kingdom 
oif  Christ,  and  of  God.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vam  words^ 
for  because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
children  of  disobedience/ 
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THERE  was  a  time  when  the  feathered  commonwealth  fell  into 
great  disorder,  about  chusing  a  successor  to  tbe  eagle,  i^hose 
advanced  years  portended  the  fall  of  his  scepter;  and  the  disputes, 
wii'ch  happened  amongst  the  several  pretenders,  did  mightily  pier- 
plez  the  kingdom  of  birds,  who  were  in  doubt,  whether  the  c  agle 
bad  bny  genuine  ofispring.    The  magpies,  who  had  an  inveterate 
miilice  again4  tbe  black-birds,  and  nightingales,  because  they  were 
better  liked  than  themselves,  on  the  account  of  their  harmonious 
n«>tes.  and  innocent  nature,  improved  the  opportunity, to  make  interest 
1v(th  the  jackdaws  aud  cuckows,  to  settle  the  succession  on  a  noted 
bird,  which  wa«  reckoned  brother  to  the  eagle,  because  hatched  in 
the  same  nest ;  but  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  nightingales,  and  black- 
birds, and  accused  of  a  confederacy  with  the  storks  and  kites,  to 
betray  the  winged  nation  to  the  birds  of  prey.    The  magpies  v^re 
frequently  tolii  of  this,  and  remonstrances  were  entered  against 
their  proceedings,  as  destructive  to  the  whole  volatile  empire  ;  but 
they  turned  the  deaf  ear  to  every  thing,  that  was  said  to  tnem ;  for 
being  u^  to  feed  upon  carrion,  they  delighted  in  slaughter.     Jn 
process  of  time,  the  eagle  died,  and  his  brother,  the  friend  to  the 
magpies,  succeeded.     As^soon  as  he  mounted  the  throne,  the  mag- 
pies chattert^d  for  joy,  the  jackdaws  cawed,  and  the  cuckows  made 
protestations  of  loyalty  in  their  usual  note ;   but  he  was  scarcely 
seated  on  the  throne,  when  the  region  of  the  air  was  filled  with 
birds  of  prey ;  the  screech-owls  k^gan  to  quarrel  with  the  jack- 
daws, and  the  cormonuits  pretended  a  right  to  the  nests  of  the  jnag- 
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pict.  tn  fhe  niean  time,  thoi^isrh  they  coiild  not  agfree  amongst 
ihemMlveg,  yet  all  of  tbem  united  agathst  the  nightingales  and 
black«birrfs,  who,  by  this  means,  were  forced  to  retire  to  the  solitary 
iprrives,  where  they  chirped  and  waibkdout  their  own  misfortunes. 
The  affairs  of  the  winged  empire  being  in  this  posture,  a  generous 
Akron,  as  he  was  called  by  some,  or  the  true  offspring  of  me  eagle^ 
at  reckoned  b^  others,  being  moved  with  compassion,  towards  the 
injured  birds,  attempted  their  relief;  but  the  magpies  and  jack- 
daws, with  their  adherents,  the  cuckows,  where  f>o  much  incensed 
•gain«tthe  generous  falcon,  because  of  his  favourable  inclinations 
to  the  hiehtingales  and  black-birds,  that  they  summoned  together 
their  frMds,  the  rooks,  and  joining  with  the  storl»  and  kites,  op- 
pressrd  the  poor  falcon,  with  his  small  retinue ;  and  having  barb«- 
lously  destroyed  tbem.  the  eagle's  brother  looked  upon  his  throne, 
as  surer  than  rrer;  and  th^  magpies,  jackdaws,  and  cuckows,  con- 
dudmg  that  they  had  insured  h\%  favour,  by  this  new  merit,  pressed 
on  to  destroy  the  black-birds,  and  nightingales.  But  all  of  a  sudden, 
when  they  thouirfat  themselves  secure,  the  night-owk  and  cormo* 
rants,  with  the  storks  and  kites,  their  adherents,  having  been  a  long 
time  disposse-ed  of  thf^ir  ne^ts,  by  |he  magpies  anjl  jackdaws,  and 
their  followers,  the  rooks  and  cuckuws,  resolved  to  come  to  a  trial  of 
skill  with  them,  up(»n  which  the  magpies  came  to  have  some  re- 
morse for  their  barbarous  treatment  of  the  innocent  black-birds; 
and,  abating  someihin»(  of  the  usual  harshness  of  their  note,  began 
to  call,'  mae,  mag,  poor  mag,  a  cup  of  sack  for  poor  fainting  mag;' 
and.  the  jankdaws  cawed  to  the  black-birds,  in  a  milder  note  than 
beft»re,  bewailed  their  former  severity,  and  invited  thr  nightingales 
and  black  birds,  to  join  with  them,  against  the  kites,  cormo* 
rantv,  and  screech-owls.  The  eagle's  brother,  being  afraid  of  the 
conseauenres  of  such  an  union»  came  also  to  a  parley  with  the 
black-birds  and  nightingales,  and  offered  them  fair  quarter,  pro- 
vided they  would  concur  towards  the  procuring  of  an  autheotick 
act,  at  the  general  dyet  of  the  winged  empire,  to  secure  his  follow- 
enc  in -the  possession  of  their  nests,  for  all  time  coming ;  the  amazed 
blaek-birds^  being  surprised  with  this  mighty  change,  and  having 
been  wretchedly  torn  by. the  talonsof  b  *th  parties,  knew  net  whom 
to  trust ;  but  the  eagle's  brother  being  possessed  of  the  throne,  de* 
cency  obliged  them  to  make  civil  rephes ;  but  some  of  the  batsi 
wbidi  frequented  the  company  of  the  black-birds,  engaged  too  far 
with  the  cormorant  interest,  and  by  this  time  both  parties  owned 
the  possessor  of  the  throne,  for  a  true  eagle.  Having  gained  his 
point  so  far,  he  resolved  to  push  on  his  fortune,  and  being  provoked 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  magpies,  he  designed  to  put  their  pte- 
tensions  of  loyalty  to  the  touch-atone,  and  commanded  them  to 
publbh  his  imperial  edict,  giving  liberty  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
airy  regions,  to  warble  out  ^  praises  of  their  great  creator,  jn  such 
noses  as  nature  bad  furnished  them  with  ;  it  being  highlv  unrea^ 
aonable  to  say,  that  the  canary-bird  was  no  bird,  iMause  she  could 
not  croak  like  the  raven,  or  that  the  nightingale  was  no  subject  of 
the  wiiq^ed  empire^  because  she  could  not  ehatt^like  the  magpy. 
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Tbe  iDtgpits  tnd  jickdaUrB  were  tlnmder-ttnickf  tt  the  heip- 
ln|  of  ibis  utiioeked^for  coimntiM!^  and  ittott  of  thmn  did  auilenljr 
IWtte  it ;  yet  tome  of  the  ottagptes  and  the  swaliowt^  which  qmM 
4lbout  the  alton^  thooght  fit  to  oootfply ;  hot  Che  metropcMan  m^ 

a,  and  iix  of  the  reit^  did  positively  re&ibe  to  obey  the  ei^e^  whd 
I  thereupon  oemHiit  ihem  to  his  impertAl  prison.  Then  nothior 
urts  to  be  heard,  bot^  *  alaft  pedr  mag,  a  t^  q(  seek  §6t  mae ;'  nwA 
on  the  odier  hand,  the  GOrttiomnts  aad  kites  cried« '  a  r^pe  for  mag, 
IMf  9  ma^^,  a  halter  for  kna^ ;'  and  the  blaok-'birds  attd  aighiingaka, 
though  they  were  something  ooncerHed  at  the  misfiirtime  <m  the 
IMgpiel,  yet  coald  not  but  say,  that  tfMf  was  served  aolxMtiiiig  to 
her  deaerts ;  but  the  jackdaws  aiid  cuokows,  with  their  aUiOa^  the 
i«Oka>  (hd  M  afinch  disturb  the  eagle'ft  ^uiet,  with  their  cawing  nod 
croakifig,  that  he  releatad  the  magpies,  hot  purtu^  his  dteigb^  of 
entabhshiiig  a  tyranny  hi  the  regions  of  the  air ;  and^  ih  oraer  to 
•cooinpllah  his  desigti,  did  enter  into  a  confedei^ey  with  the  Ttfl^ 
mM,  resohed  to  disinherit  the  gcileraus  she  eagle,  of  his  own  raoe^ 
and  to  inpoae  a  oo«Aterfeit  m  eagle  upon  the  nation  of  bnds; 
whfkh  ^d  80  much  provoke  the  feathered  coiniilo«wealth»  that  they 
agreed,  wkh  th^  assistaiioe  of  a  genuine  eagle,  of  the  true  imperial 
Weat,  Who  had  the  generous  she  eagle,  aboveitientiobedi  to  his  matB, 
10  ^irb  tbe  tyraomcal  eagle,  and  prevent  bis  taiposing  ati  ostHiSh 
ioatead  of  ah  eagle  upon  the  winged  empire*  Many  of  the  mamics 
•ad  Jackdirara,  with  aU  the  hlac^k^hirds  and  nightingales,  joitied  ia 
the  invttatfon  to  the  youtig  eagle,  who  taking  his  €ignt  from  beyond 
aea,  did  happily  a%ht,  in  the  im^ial  grave;  and  being  johied 
with  t  promiaeuons  Ihdk,  of  blaok4>irds»  jackdaws,  hightinflfdesy  and 
aooie  fooktypiittbe  kites,  cormoranls,  and  old  eagle  toiiffht)  wh% 
aifter  he  had  roosted  awhile  in  Ina  kAjperial  neM»  abandoned  the 
aamOy  and  fled  beyond  sea,  with  the  oatrieh  bia  fnat«t|  and  the 
ommterfisit  eagib,  her  sup|Kit«d  sdn^  to  the  valtore's  grove^ 

The  eagle  having  thus  taken  hb  flight,  the  magpies  begaft  lo  i^ 
tent,  and  tbwieh  that  things  hed  not  coitie  to  thOteitreiBity)  furthe 
JaohdiWi  4tid  they  beoamo  now  approbenilvey  that  ihey  wero  in  as 
IMffih  dttitfer  of  knhig  their  ncfUs,  by  the  Mack-birds  and  nlghtiw> 
galea,  as  they  had  fonaerfy  boon  by  the  kitto  and  oonikNmtsy  bo- 
CMise  the  yoMg  eagle,  who  oaaie  from  beyond  sea^  waa  jadgod  to 
iMve  a  Mighty  kindtieaB  far  the  bkckAtirds  and  nightinMksi  aad 
hit  OMte,  the  generans  the  eagle,  had  no  aversion  to  tbea»(  and 
Uras  it  eanftie  to  pats,  that  the  netiopohtieal  manpy^  who  had  bean 
the  rtngldader  of  those  who  opposed  Aie  M  oa|^»  end  invited  the 
yotmg  one  to  his  neaty  began  to  grow  sofieA,  tod  hie  extaipW  in- 
ftecing  the  rett  of  tlM  nalrsy  the  tetion  wnt  divided  anww^gst  ttaoai-* 
mhm  I  so  tiMt  ataae  of  mt  nmgpiea  and  jadidafWsy  wore  fer  ne» 
knowMging  liie  yoangoa^aa  sofOraignof  the  bifda^  ttidothof% 
Ifttcter jng  Mil!  upon  the  obdieated  tbame  of  (Hnsive  obedienoei  al- 
lodtied  that  the  old  eagle  had  ii^avy  done  hnn  flind  did  all  that  (hsv 
Mnd  to  «^rti«t  the  pRifreU  of  the  youlpeatk'aa&irs}  and^ 
haffng,  by  the  iAtiicatofttanittgniei^  who  owned  his  titl^  not  a« 
inAoOMO  M  Mi  eooMls^  Ibty  wlfiled  him  iodMband  thohlaek* 
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Mrdt  afid  nigbtiogaltt,  who  h$tA  llockci}  to  him  ml  his  iifst  OMiin^ 
over,  and  to  gofera  his  afibin^  by  the  adtke  df  dM  iiMg|^ie»  ttM 
jaekdmwft ;  and,  hy  this  mdhod,  they,  got  hm  coOrt  and  his  tatnp 
fflkd  with  rooks,  who  did  still  retain  a  very  grettt  kindaess  for  th« 
M  eagle,  and  their  ancient  crodiobi  the  cormorants  and  kitos.  And 
Ad  them  kid^y  offices,  as  opporculiity  offifcred« 

In  the  mean  timei  the  ikightingaks  and  black-birds  of  tiM 
eagle's  ancitnt  grore^  had  beefi  so  terribly  lafesicd  by  tbt  ftiagptoi 
jad^diiws,  and  rooks>  and  so  miviOhitvonsfy  tofn  by  lbs  talofis  of 
the  kites  ind  OsTHSorSntP,  their  aUies,  tb«t  tfaeiy  looked  mpm  tb^ 
gbagpies  as  harpies;  aad^  in  a  general  dyec  of  tht  birds,  hek)  M 
that  grore,  toled,  fkitt  the  ntagpievi  and  their  iniderlHigs,  the 
jackdaws^   were  the  groat  add  iostippisnable  grievanos  of  tbtf 
ringed  empire^  add,  with  o*e  ooiMent,  Asbdged  tbtm  of  tbe^ 
tMBis  I  SO  that  the  «iags  And  jacks  hopped  snray,  in  great  mtmbers^ 
to  the  neiffhbofiHng  g^rove^^  clmttefed  imtbiiig,  but  passite  obe< 
dienoe,  and  non-rasistanoe»  and  tbo  injury  done  to  the  old  «Agk^ 
whidi  sftrengtbctied  the  fiiction  ^  the  southern  Magpies,  and  Made 
the  yonwg  eagle  v«ry  tmesay  in  bis  nest  $  irheMs  it  catne  l<^  pass^ 
Unit  the  magpy  fttction  proctwsd  a  rebellion  in  tbo  tionhem  gvot^ 
onder  the  oofldiu!t  of  a  ttiischiefoas  rook^  who,  b«iiig  joined  by  A 
rabfate  of  the  jackdaws^  kites^  AormoranUy  Sfftd  solan  gtHe,  gsvii 
te  young  ca^^s  ibilowers,  i*  tliat  groye,  a  considerable  chedt  j 
bot,  Iht  miscfaiefotis  rook  being  pecked  to  desAh  iti  the  scoffie,  tbd 
rebdiion  wis  appoAsed  there ;  but  the  northern  jsrckdaws  atid  solatl 
geeae,  with  the  abdicated  bi^es,  filled  the  io«chem  gtote  witit 
th^  cpiertlovs  notes,  that  nothing  was  to  be  beard^  btrt,  sks! 
poor  mag,  mag,  mag,  is  put  out  of  her  nest  In  the  north,  ood 
sust  e^dMiit  the  sAme  treatment  In  the  sooth,  except  the  eld  eagle 
be  recalled.    Whetetipon  that  tyrannous  bird,  ooticeii^g  good 
hopes  of  bis  afiairs,  did,  by  the  assistoaoe  of  the  f ultof^,  #h(l 
km  bim  some  bands  of  storks^  hites^  SAd  roote,  take  bis  ftgbi  to 
Sl^  Fatrii^'s  grove^  where,  bc^g  joined  by  sofn«  cormorancs,  AWd 
the  native  woodcocks^  be  qoickly  orrrspiAad  the  irhole  grOV«,  ex^ 
•eptiiV  soBM  smsll  part  of  it,  where  a  colony  of  their  northim 
birds  bad  fined  theif  nesti,  wlio  msidie  sndi  a  stout  resistance 
af^nst  the  tyrant  Aagk,  aool  bis  bh^  of  pi^y,  that  the  hkm6 
tbetesif  eechoed  through  tie  regions  of  tbo  air;  bwt  tbe^ntbMi 
osaflpies  and  jackdaws^  being  influaneed  by  the  norettern  hsfpies, 
and  selan  geese,  obitmcied  the  relief  of  the  Msct^rds  <if  9t 
Fairies  orove  so  kmg^  that  thAy  irere  WAll  Mgh  tnvdone,  and  tb« 
first  rdief  tbcy  had  aeni  tfaemi  behag  onder  the  eondoet  6f  A 
viHahioaa  rook,  be  naa  HiAe  less  noisome  to  the  bkck«bf rds,  than 
the  ktf^  and  corakorants ;  so  that  the  toung  eagle  was  dblijfed  t6 
9f  thither  la  person^  and,  not  long  sAef  bis  arrltsili  be  gsrre  ^e 
tjiaat  eagle.  And  bis  loHtmentf  saeH  a  terrible  otenbfow,  by  a 
porting  brodB,  that  the  old  oneflbd  front  Ke.  f^tr^k^s  grc^tf.  And 
trtaah  btasself  amUn  to  the  vnftaft^s  qaMrteriF,  wbH^t  the  ci^onM 
of  ^e  aovtlism  0lad&-birda  and  nlgbAbiaaleA  did>  with  hitmMbltf 
ADir^ie^  wtkiae  tb«  trotdcvskA^  «id  »e  yMngf  ^^tf"*  foHAimt 
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ditlodged  tbe  vultniei  and  connoraoU  ^m  their  nril*,  §o  thtt,  in' 
ft  little  time,  St.  Patridc's  gran  wai  intirely  recoTcrcd. 

Tbe  vulture,  by   whow  cdudkIi  tbe  BbdicBted  ea«1e  bad,  all 
■long,  governed  bimMir,  perceiving  that  far  wbi  now  ifuite  drt*cn 
from  hia  neat,  reaolTcd  to  attack  tbe  Flemiab  coppice,  which  had 
formerly  been  the  reaidence  ot  the  young  eagle ;  which  bbUg«d 
the  generou*  bird  to  repair  beyond  tea.  Tor  tbe  defence  uf  hia 
•ncient  friends;  but,  tb«>ugh  he  acted  wondert,  yet  hia  cuunacia 
were  betrayed  by  the  friend*  of  the  magt  und  tbe  daw»,  and,  hia 
troopa  being  cbieflv  commanded  by  rook*,  (he  birds  of  hi*  relinue 
net  with  several  diaaiten,  and,  at  the  ume  ijmi:,  tbe  kitcb.  and 
connonott,  and  teditioua  magt,  did  all,  that  they  coutd,  lu  dicturb 
the  repoae  of  the  generoui  ^le  eag 
fain  hare  destroyed  in  hia  ahaence ; 
moderate  jackdaw*,  with  the   blac 
unite  ao  cordially  for   her  defence 
appointed.     'I  but   waa   the  genera 
Tulturea,  klorks,  andconnoiaiiti  ab 
jackdawa,  and  looka  at  home,  and 
preheiitive  of  being  ouied  by  the  h 
yilege*  they  had  acquired  in  the  no 
tent  Ibemaelvea  to  build  neit*,  in  tt 
where  tbe  churcbea  were  the  proper 
"ley  tulfer  tl 
the  winged 


le  generou 

mate,  that 

rcreigns  at  i 

y  and,  con 

;  cohqtiere 
defeated  tl 
_  ,  he  would 
by  land,  notnithatanding  bit  alliance  with  the  overgrown  raven  of 
the  east;  au  that,  taking  another  flight  into  the  continent,  be  di»- 
lodged  the  vullure  from  one  of  bis  chief  nesia,  who,  tbereupoD, 
became  to  much  afraid  of  tbe  young  eagle's  talons,  that  be  durat 
not  adventure  on  a  fair  war  with  him  any  more,  but  resolved  to 
suborn  tome  ninht  owli,  buzzard*,  kites,  cormorants,  and  cuckows, 
to  asMssinate  the  generous  eagle  in  the  dark;  which  he  had  at- 
tempted several  time*  before,  but  laid  the  design  to  craftily  now, 
that  he  was  sure  it  could  not  miscarry.  And,  this  taking  eBect,  be 
dcaigned  to  have  destroyed  the  black-birds  and  nightingale*,  with 
tbe  faithful  magpies,  and  moderate  jackdawa,  and  all  the  other 
loyal  birds  in  St.  George'i,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Patrick's  groves, 
and  to  have  potsetscd  them  for  ever,  with  vultures,  kites,  storks, 
wteos,  rooks,  cormoranti,  and  magpies,  and  jackdaws  of  hia  own 
atamp.    However,  this  conspiracy  neing  bappSy  diacovcred  bjr 
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the  parrotB,  many  of  the  owls,  buszardsy  and  cormorantty  who 
were  employed  to  assassinate  the  young  eagle,  were  taken,  and 
tome  of  them  suffered  death,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  feathered 
kingdom;  three  cormorants  firity  and,  a  little  ator,  a  cnckow^ 
who  being  drawn  in  by  the  treacherous  magpies  and  jackdaws, 
three  of  the  latter  attended  them  to  the  place  of  thdr  exit;  and* 
cawing  to  them  in  the  old  note  of  passive  obedience,  deluded  the 
poor  cuckows,  and  teUine  them,  that,  by  vertue  of  the  authority 
which  they  had  acquired,  by  a  long  possession  of  the  steeples, 
where  no  black-bird  had  any  right  to  come,  they  were  constituted 
lawful  priests  of  the  winged  empire,  aiid,  therefore,  absolved  them 
from  the  false  imputation  of  guilt,  for  endeavouring  to  cut  the 
young  eagle's  throat,  for  he  was  none  of  the  birds  of  Jupiter's  nest ; 
and»  though  the  beetle  had  unluckily  broke  all  the  old  eagle's  eggs, 
which  were  procreated  betwixt  him  and  the  Italian  ostrich,  yeC 
there,  was  a  time  coming,  when  they  would  find  a  safe  repository, 
if  not  in  Jove's,  yet  in  St  Peter's  lap,  and  oblige  the  pretended 
eagle,  who  was  no  other  than  a  Geneva  bird,  hatched  among  the 
shells,  which,  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  gathered  together,  as  a 
mark  of  triumph,  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  retire  to  the  banks  of  lake 
Leman;  in  the  faith  of  which,  the  two  silly  cuckows  did  chearfuUy 
swallow  their  hempseed,  and  crying,  Cuckow,  Cuckow,  the  jack* 
daws  answered.  Caw,  Caw,  Caw,  and  then  the  cuckows  were 
cboaked;  at  which  the  loTal  birds  were  so  much  incensed,  that 
they  have  shut  up  two  of  the.  jackdaws  in  a  cage,  and  are  hunting 
after  the  other,  which  is  fled;  so  that,  in  a  little  time,  we  may  hap 
to  pee  these  jackdaws  follow  the  fate  of  the  cuckows,  while  all  the 
winded  empire,  from  theimperial  eagle  to  the  wren,  are  associated 
to  defend  the  generous  younig  eagle,  at  a  true  bird  of  the  imperial 
nett,  against  the  vulture  of  the  west,  the  overgrown  raven  of  the 
east,  the  traiterous  magpies,  jackdaws,  storks,  kites,  Tooks,  ravens, 
and  cormorants,  and  the  lark^,  nightingales,  and  blick-birds,  do 
daily,  with  their  harmonious  notes,  cel^rate  Jupiters  praitet»  for 
preterving  hit  bekved  eagle. 
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HvmUjf  fr^iaUti  iy  Jamm  WUttm. 

Wb»t  Caiibun  w>d  MviMn.  oben  tbej  find  tba  Ship  driTCc  br  ■  violcDt 
Harri;ane  amongit  the  Boclu,  fall  sf  l«»ki,  ■nd  mncfa  dinl>l«<>>  "iH  be  ■» 
obsthwteljr  inH«H>|e  of  tbc  ComeqaniM  of  tuah  ^lal  Cire«mttaBcMi  «■ 
■at  to  M>  UMirom,  and  embrua  the  good  RndMrtOMaf  •(ban,  ftrlWr 
rMMnMml  Ttw  Milr  Hwu  «rBt«eto^,  rtiwbr  WwwpBhw ni  Diip 
««j  «t  iMt  Iw  tMdttcM  into  a  Ml*  Mmmot  Loidw.  printol  for  ttt 
Autboti  and  ue  to  be  tM  bj  Jo^b  Pbv  In  Wenahutcr-Hali,  R.  CUrel  at 
tb«  PcKock  in  Fleel-Sireet,  and  %  M'ntoji  at  tbe  ADcbor  Biidar  tha  Rajral- 
BKhangij  )fl9tf'    Ouarts,  contatolBs  f>r^  pagaa. 


IT  ii  not  unknown  to  ttie  werid,  irtiat  %  difficult  taitt  i*  bere  an* 
dertaken;  and  ire  may,  wWioat  pretence  to  the  ^ft  of  pr»- 
d  what  wrt  of  encmiea,  an  bomeai  man 
c  of  tfaii  one  mffa\  «nd  nnqneatiooed 

lent  must  be  supported  b;  juat  Aieant; 
n  K>  far  mistaken  in  its  poHticb,  as  to 
tiBi  dwa^  drawn  upon  itaelf  its  own 

),  it  has  been  granted  in  ti\  ages,  that 
must  be  establisbcd  in  n|;hteouine^ ; 

that  has  been  long  supported  by  im- 
quity:  for  iniquity  itself  must  be  oblind  to  justice ;  or,  at  least, 
to  those  that  fill  tbe  seats  of  justice,  for  its  support  and  mainte- 
nance. And,  where  tbe  execution  of  this  fails,  all  combinations 
or  societies  of  men,  however  formed,  naturally  (all  into  disorder 
and  dissolution. 

Now,  since  neither  the  apprehension  of  enemies,  tbe  power  or 
malice  of  men,  who  have  by  any  means  wriggled  themsetres  into 
the  pretended  serrice  of  the  goremment,  nor  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  which  is  to  beget  in  mankind  a  belief  of  such  truths 
and  qualities,  as  this  corrupt  age  has  hardly  virtue  enough  to  put 
in  practice,  ought  to  deter  a  trae  Englishman  from  laying  open,  as 
occasion  serves,  those  mischiefs  ana  miscarriages,  which,  if  not 
timely  prevented,  will  overwhelm  us :  1  thought  it  an  indispensable 
duty,  to  give  these  fresh  testimonies  of  love  to  my  country,  and 
allegiance  to  king  William,  by  rendering  both  inexcusable;   when 

•  Tidatbas6iN>ttlelainibecatalet«corpaBQU«tilBilicHui«laBUbru7. 
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4m  eoni«|ueiititl  miteviM  of  tlie  abotes,  tad  oormplieftt  Imm 
complainea  of,  aktH  hw  t^dioati  lu  to  a  too  lalt  repctttanoa. 

A  chief  Means  for  tiie  pitfaervation  of  a  aftaCe  or  goranmaent  in 
good  order  it,  that  parttounr  eare  be  taken,  qot  to  aktfla  and  dia» 
^mnttnance,  but  admit  and  cfaerith  the  juat  unpeachmen^  and 
rtaaonabla  aconsationsy  which  are  the  nBquoftiosable  right  of  tha 
auMect  against  those,  who,  being  hyaisad  by  ambition,  aaavica,  or 
pride,  aMi  ekbcv  ocntrary  to  Uw,  or  by  chiaion,  and  corrupt 
practice  of  the  law,  seek  to  twrade  and  danroy  thoir  lihcrtiea,  pro* 
pertiea,  and  native  rights. 

TV  want  of  a  doc  and  iaapattial  admioistratiott  of  jnatica^  ip 
lUa  particular,  has  been  the  grand  camse  of  all  the  crueltsp,  oppraa* 
iien,  a*d  extortion  that  have  so  oAon  interrupted  the  pnhlickpeaco> 
and  aow  hang  <^ver  the  nation,  aa  a  semere  jaidgvaont. 

I  would  not  be  misondorslaod,  a^  if  I  intended  to  ftU  the  Ungdoqa 
with  peipetnal  damooia  and  infbrmatif  ns^  and  designed  to  op«n  n 
wide  door  of  access  for  every  little  whiffler  t#  alarm  the  qaagistvate'b 
quiot,  with  petty  vczatioua.  consplaiiiti,  and  maliciooa  augwestlons. 
I  abhor  that  sort  of  oatBa,  and  the  induto in|»  lliem>  aa  asuch  aa  wf 
man  alive.  But  it  is  unjust  in  itself  and  of  fatal  ooaseqaeaoe  tq  a 
|ovemaient,  to  reproa<^  and  stigmatise  every  honeat  man,  with  1^ 
scandal  of  a  common  inlprmer,  who,  out  of  a  true  sense  of  his  duty, 
and  an  unbyassed  zeal  (br  his  hing  and  country,  shall  endaa^iour  to 
detect  the  wicked  practices  of  such*  who,  by  corrupt  abusing  tha 
honouvahle  employments  they  ara  tntmstea  with,  dicactly  strika  at 
the  life  and  happtness  of  both.  I  say  such  infiyrmalions  a^  ttiesa 
oaght  to  be  assisted  wit)i  the  eneouragement  of  the  aiagistrate ; 
eapecisAy  if  the  coioplaints  are  {;rouMled  uppn  reaaooahte  evi» 
dence,  or  eveo  upon  probable  suspicion :  except  they  adM  tall  us 
they  have  made  such  good  provisioo  before4land,  to  ^PpljF  tha 
executive  paK  of  the  governmsnt  with  honest  and  able  effiaaia^ 
that  it  is  nioralfy  mpossihie  fbt  a  man  in  oftae,  to  ^ct  against  hia 
conscience,  or  betray  his  trust  for  money,  llua  wotihT  ba  gaad 
news  indeed,  and  at  once  dKsoh^rga  the  poopk  of  their  camplaiiits 
and  fears,  aiid  ease  hie  majesty  o$  the  graatast  part  of  hk  caaaand 
danger. 

Ikit  alas  *  aui  present  eivcamstancea  afbrd  u«  appaicat  Maaoaa 
to  believe  the  contrary)  and  the  evUi  ajid  diaastavs,  thatr  haae  aQ»* 
tinually  attended  u%  take  away  tba  vai^  preteiicek  or  mmhragaef 
any  excuse  whatever.  This  is  too  vislhle  to  ha  denied,  whan  tha 
dftposal  of  trust  and  power,  in  too  many  places  in  the  0Ov^rBmaa% 
issettosrie  to  the  highest  bidder;  or,  what  is  as  had,  hastwwcd 
upon  ftivourites,  or  pmate  minipns,  though  never  sa<wqaahifcd» 
many  offices  being  only  to  he  obtained  by  manor :  which  infaaaona 
practice  intails  these  two  fatal  calamities  upon  the  nation,  tha  aotyi 
aaurec  and  spring  of  unavoidable  aiischief  and  disardcrt  ^  by 
this  means,  many  persons,  utterly  incapable  of  discharging,  thia 
duty  af  the  empioyaneaits  they  held,  by  vertue  of  a  etipug  p<asa^ 
thaugh.  never  so^  weak  eapaotty>  ara  admitted  inta  saah  part  oi  tha 
pybllqk  administration,  where  this  ignorance  and  inability  render 
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Aem  vbolW  unsenricetUey  and  consequently  trust  notorkniilj 
misinanadreti,  to  the  gOTernment's  irreparable  prtjudice. 

And,  though  we  will  suppose  soine  purchaser  to  be  filly  qualified^ 
and  of  honest  principles,  yet,  by  reason  of  this  heavy  fine  ^r  his 
admission,  he  lies  under  the  daily  temptation  of  stretching  the  duty 
of  his  office,  in  raising  his  fees  to  re-advance  his  purchase  money. 
By  which  means,  too  many  places,  wherein  the  honour  of  the  trust, 
Irith  a  moderate  salary,  would  otherwise  be  an  ample  gratification, 
are  now  become  a  perfect  mart  of  usury  and  interest ;  with  this 
farther  inconvenience,  that  all  the  sub-ministers  and  inferior  officers 
lying  under  their  master^s  circumstances,  being  wjiolly  swayed  by 
lucre  and  profit,  are  likewise  exposed  to  the  very  same  temptations 
in  their  lower  class  of  trust.  And  what  is  still  more  calamitous, 
their  misdemeanors  and  faults  must  be  but  very  slenderly  in* 
spected,  or,  at  best,  but  mildly  punished,  lest  otherwise  you  strike 
at  the  oflender^s  farm,  I  may  see  his  fee^imple,  his  downright  pur- 
chase and  penny-worth. 

This  is  dkflouring  the  virgin  purity  of  justice,  diecking  and  c«ib* 
ing  her  in  the  noblest  exercises  of  her  dominion,  and  administerinff 
a  plausible  colour  for  defending  ii^ustice,  bribery,  extortion,  and 
oppression.  But  to  double  aira  treble  the  value,  to  manage  them 
for  the  best  advantage  to  the  seller,  and  put  him  upon  the  rack  of 
improvement  too ;  what  is  it  but  to  bespeak  the  unfittest  men, 
either  through  want  of  honesty  or  experience,  that  can  be  met 
with  to  manage  those  affairs  and  places,  in  which  justice  and  rea- 
son require  the  nuMt  upright  and  judicious  persons  f 

But  that  the  deformity,  as  well  as  iniquity  of  such  an  abomjn* 
able  practice,  may  become  more  odious,  by  being  made  morii 
visible  and  compicuous,  though  there  are  too  many  other  griev- 
ances in  the  nation  to  be  lamented,  for  brevity  sake,  we  shall  make 
some  particular  remarks,  and  commence  our  reflexiona  froB  the 
honourable  city  of  London,  the  grand  pattern,  by  whose  measmas 
loialler  corporations  are  apt  to  make  their  precedknta. 

Inexpressible  are  the  daily  complaints  and  mischieft,  that  arise 
through  the  excessive  straining  and  advancing  the  exorbitant  fSses 
of  counsellors,  attomies,  clerks,  seijeants,  gaolers,  and  other 
^cers  in  this  city,  by  reason  of  the  too  frequent,  malicious,  and 
impertinent  actions,  and  general  corruption  among  them:  oc* 
casioned  chiefly  by  their  being  forced  to  buy  their  places  with 
money,  without  regard  to  merit:  for  never  any  man  came  into  an 
office  by  the  mediation  of  his  gold,  but  he  was  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise bis  authority  wickedly.  He  that  buys  must  seB,  or  be  losca 
by  the  bargain ;  which  makes  the  public  offices  to  be  like  briars,  to 
which  sheep  repairing  for  shelter,  must  unavoidably  be  foroad  to 
part  with  some  of  their  fleece. 

Now  to  consider  the  consequences,  and  those  very  pemicions 
ones,  of  such  purchase,  we  will  begin  with  the  seqeant,  who,  at 
this  time,  pays  the  sheriff*  near  five  hundred  poimds  for  his  plaee. 
Itistniey  it  liaa  bc»n  at  a  far  lower  rate,  u  well  u  all  other  placc^ 
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7  kit  the  prices  rise,  as  the  worid  degenerates,  and  consequently 

corruptions  improve  and  increase. 
.  '^''  Wdl,  suppose,  here  is  five  hundred  pounds  given  for  a  pkce  for 
«  life,  which  at  seven  jeanr  purchase,  the  customary  value  of  a  life, 
V'huy«  seventy  pounds  per  annum  4n  a-  dead  rent  upon  land,  where 
the  purchaser  has  no  more  to  do,  than  receive  his  annual  revenue, 
ts  the  money  hecomes  due.    Bat,  in  a  place  or  office  purchased, 
^her^  there  is  constant  toil,  attendance,  and  business  to  supply 
'  that  office,  it  is  modestly  computed,  that  a  man  ought  in  all  reason 
:  and  equity  to  make  double  as  much  per  annum  cf  hts*money,  as 
in  a  kzy  annuity.    So  that,  for  his  five  hundred  pounds,  a  Ser- 
jeant Seeins  to  have  a  justifiable  pretension  to  get  about  a  hundred 
'a&d  fifty  pounds  a  year,  a  very  round  income,  for  n  mtn  that,  in 
his  post,  is  sworn  but  a  varlet ;  an  income  much  laFg^  than  that 
?  bf  many  -an  honest  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  tfuaHty,  witb  a 
much  fairer  blazon  in  his  coat  of  arms,  than  a<bloo)l  suicking  Ser- 
jeant.   This  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  aapum  is  three  poMqds 
« ^iwetk,>abofit  ten  sfainings  a  day ;«  and  bow- must  the  seijeant  raise 
^  this  m#ney  ^  If  by  taking  only  the  now  customary  fees  of  his  office, 
as  aHbtredin  court,  viz.  half  a  crown  for  every  arrest,  and  no  mofe, 
of  which  his  yeonsan,  who  gives  above  two  hundred  pounds  for  his 
plaoe,  goes  one  third  snack  with  him;  by  consequence,  he  must 
.  arrest  %ix  men  every  day  one  with  another,  all  the  year  round,  to 
taise  the  profits  of  his  purchase  money,  vie.  ten  shillings,  per  diem, 
fcr  hii-own  shai^. '         • 

But,  supposing  this  Serjeant  instead  of  six  arrests  in  one  day, 
does  not  make  aMve  six,  and  half  six  more  in  the  whole  week,  and 
*a  ^MMl  week^^ork'ioo ;  how  must  the  money  rise  then ?  Instead  iof 
hd^^rowns  from  the  poor  prisoners,  here  must  be  half-pounds^  and 
•whble  jK^tids  too;  extmted  for  civility  money,  as  they  call  it,  aad 
'several  othir  unreasonable  pretences  and  demands,  to  make  up  the 
Hwm -     *  -   .    ^ 

And  what,  I  pray,  are  the  consequences  of  these  pounds  so  e|c« 
*tot^ed  ?  Only  this :  the  poor  debtor  is  so  much  the  less  enabled  to 
'satisfy*  his  creditor's  just  debt  itself;  and  dl  by  such  unwarrant* 
able  entdrtions,  from  the  seijeant  first,  and  then  from  the  gaoler 
afterwards,  not  only  to  the  intire  defrauding  the  creditor,  but 
man|^  times  td  the  utter  ruin  of  ^e  poor  prisoner,  that  perishes  in 
gaol  uhder  no  other  load. 

Who  tb^  (the  case  thus  fairly  stated)  lays  afi  ^s  oppression 

opon  a  poor  debtor  ?  The  seijeant  and  gaoler  ?  No;  but  Mr.  Sheriff^ 

that  sellrthem  their  places :  for  they,  good  men,  do  no  more  than 

Tai^  'the  effects  and  perquisites  answerable  to  their  own  fair  pur- 

-^lase  pen'ny. 

If  the  common  right  of  Meum  and  Tumn  thus  manifostly  sufiefs^ 
%y  (he  ^edifbr^s  want  of  his  legal  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  these 
ifrrest  or  imprisonment  extortions ;  do  the  seijeant  and  gaoler  oh* 
struct  that  rVeht  h  Not  in  the  least.  Mr.  Sheriff  has  botrowed  a 
Toond  sum  of  money  of  the  seijeant  and  yeoman  for  tbeir  ad- 
mission, and  their  great  city  lords  and  masters  possibly  six  times 
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at  much  of  the  gaoler ;  and  therefore  their  tallies  and  loans  mn^ 
be  satisfied  first. 

If  a  poor  prisoner,  through  such  extorted  sums,  is  reduced  to 
starving  in  ^i^ol,  are  bis  catch-poles  and  turnkeys  in  fault  ?  No, 
not  they.  For  their  head  office  jobbers,  their  great  sales-masters 
have  squeesed  first,  and  it  is  their  turn  to  squeese  next.  In  fine, 
the  face  of  the  poor  is  ground,  but  the  Serjeants,  gaolers,  attorntes, 
&c.  only  turn  the  grind -stone,  the  grind-stone  itself  is  the  magis- 
trate. 

The  keeper's  nlace  of  Newgate  was  latelv  sold  for  35001.  Now 
upon  such  a  proaigious  sum  paid  only  for  me  head  tyrant's  juris- 
diction of  those  st<me  walk,  and  iron  grates ;  considering  likewise 
the  numerous  turnkeys,  sutlers,  and  all  his  sub-janixaries,  to  be  all 
fed  and  fattened  also  from  the  fees  of  their  lower  posts,  what  an« 
nual  income  must  that  one  gaol  raise,  and  how  raise,  to  answer 
such  a  saucy  purchase !  Why  truly  thus : 

First,  for  the  criminal  prisoners : 

If  a  thief,  or  house  breaker,  would  get  unloaded  of  so  many 
pounds  of  iron,  or  purchase  a  sleeping  hole,  a  little  free  from  ver- 
min, or  with  wholesome  air  enough  to  keep  bin  lungs  from  being 
choaked  up,  he  must  raise  those  extravagant  sums  to  pay  for  it,  as 
can  no  ways  be  furnished  but  from  thefl  and  vice,  supplied  by  his 
jades  or  brother  rogues  abroad,  who  must  rob  or  whore,  to  support 
him  even  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Nay,  instead  of 
employing  their  time  in  amendment  of  life,  and  a  religious  pre- 
paration for  their  tryal,  they  are  forced  to  drink,  riot,  and  game, 
to  curry  favour  with  the  gaoler,  and  support  his  luxury. 

Thus  a  gad,  which  should  be  a  check  to  roguery  and  wickedness, 
in  a  high  measure,  by  its  extortion  and  oppression,  encourages  it. 

And  next,  for  the  poor  debtor  committed  thither  (for  it  is  the 
county  gaol)  he  receives  much  the  like  severe  treatment  and  hard- 
ships: mr  extortion  and  oppression,  like  the  grave,  make  no  dis- 
tinction. 

Now  let  us  enquire  by  what  right  the  magistrates  sell  that 
keeper's  place,  together  with  those  oi  Ludgate  and  the  Compten. 
It  is  well  known  that  those  places,  as  well  as  all  others,  were  for- 
merly given  gratis.  Now,  ir  they  had  then  any  inherent  power  of 
selling  them,  it  is  presumed  that  the  then  magistrates  were  not  so 
extravagantly  generous  (o  part  with  such  a  considerable  feather  in 
the  city  cap  for  nothing,  provided  they  had  a  title  to  sell.  Then, 
as  they  took  nothing,  so  we  may  reasonably  presume  they  could 
rightfully  demand  nothing  for  them. 

By  what  pretension  then  does  the  chair  demand  it  now  i  We 
know  of  no  donation  or  concession  granted  by  law  tointitle  them 
to  such  a  sale.  And,  without  such  a  donation,  it  is  all  but  in* 
croachment,  iniquity,  ii\ju8tice,  and  usurpation,  where  there  was 
no  original  or  fundamental  claim  to  warrant  and  introduce  their 
pretensions :  nay  it  is  expressly  against  the  commands  of  God,  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,  as  is  here  made  appear. 

Now  for  the  effects  of  this  corruption^  how  ofien  have  the  sa* 
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fering  prisoners  remonstrated  against  all  this  cruelty,  and  peti- 
tioned the  magistracy  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  a  re< 
■trencbment  of  the  exorbitant  demands  of  a  gaol  ?  But  all  their 
prayers  have  either  never  been  heard,  or  never  minded.  For  the 
magistracy  is  deaf  to  such  a  work  of  reformation,  by  reason  his 
own  interest  is  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  therefore  the  abuses 
and  oppressions  of  the  gaoler  (who  not  only  repays  himself,  but 
acquires  oflen-times  a  great  estate  to  boot)  are  still  connived  at. 

Having  been  thus  more  particular  in  the  gaoler's  and  seijeanf  s 
case,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  himself  to  judge,  what  no  less  hard 
measures  we  daily  groan  under,  without  relief,  from  counsellors, 
attomies,  and  clerks,  &c.  in  their  sphere  of  law,  when  about  1500U 
is  paid  for  a  city  council  or  attorney's  place  (and  divers  other  of- 
ficers) which,  by  the  same  fore-mentioned  proportion  of  annual 
advantage,  must  raise  near  5001.  per  annum  to  balance  the  ex- 
cessive price  they  pay  for  them.  And,  though  they  live  at  very 
extravagant  rates,  yet,  if  they  enjoy  their  places  any  couBiderable 
time,  tMy  leave  great  estates  behind  them. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  purchased  cruelty  grows  bold,  and 
plumes  itself  in  its  extortion,  being  not  only  countenanced,  but 
justified  by  the  magistrate,  who  raises  the  value  of  an  unlawfiil 
sale,  because  he  finds  a  numerous  sort  of  people  thriving  and  doing 
well,  by  Ihring  and  doing  ill.  It  is  example  that  corrupts  us  all : 
for  how  commonly  do  the  under-officers,  gaolers,  &c.  excuse  their 
barbarity,  and  unreasonable  exactions,  in  alledging  that  they  have 
no  other  way  to  make  up  the  interest  of  their  purchase  money  ?  So 
that  they  are  hereby  forced  to  lay  the  whole  design  of  their  ad«> 
vantage  upon  the  calamities  of  the  miserable;  which  inhumanity  ia 
too  frequently  connived  at  by  the  magistrate,  su£Pering  justice  to  be 
over-ruled  by  the  persuasion  of  many  golden  temptations.  A  de- 
generate and  unworthy  practice !  quite  contrary  to  the  office  of  a 
good  magistrate,  whose  duty  and  glory  consist  in  cuibing  the 
growth  m  oppression,  retrenching  exorbitances,  and  in  searing 
^way  the  proud  flesh  of  rapine  and  violence,  and  not  in  selling 
impunity  to  the  evil*doer^ 

It  is  this  alone  that  steels  and  case-hardens  a  gaoler's  conscience 
against  all  pitv  and  remorse,  giving  him  the  confidence  to  demand 
extortionary  fees  and  racked  chamber-rent  from  his  prisoners,  or 
else  crowding  them  into  holes,  dungeons,  and  common-sides  (de- 
signedly ^made  more  nasty,  to  terrify  the  prisoner,  who  for  pre« 
servation  of  his  life  is  thereby  forced  to  part  with  his  money;  or) 
there. to  be  devoured  by  famine  and  diseases. 

This  makes  him  let  his  tap-bouses  at  such  prodigious  rates,  that, 
where  poor  people  ought  to  have  the  best  and  cheapest,  they  have 
the  worst  in  quality,  and  smallest  in  quantity,  at  excessive  prices. 
Also,  forming  his  beds  to  mere  harpies,  and  his  great  key  to  such 
pieces  of  imperious  cruelty,  as  are  the  worst  of  mankind,  to  the 
eternal  reproach  of  the  city^s  honour,  and  scandal  of  the  Christian 
religion,  while  the  bk>ated  patron  himself,  iJl  the  while,  maintains 
family  in  pridci  and  an  imperious  wife»  or  perhaps  impudent. 
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mistrew,  in  excess  and  luxury,  with  what  he  has  unconscionably 
drained  from  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate.  But  see  I  pray,  whith^ 
will  not  these  lewd  and  infamous  precedents  at  last  leaa  ut,  when 
even  the  comipon  hangman,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  these  ex- 
amples, will  scarcely  give  a  malefactor  a  cast  of  his  office  without 
a  bribe,  very  formally,  forsooth,  demanding  his  fees,  and  higgling 
too,  as  nicely  with  him,  as  if  he  was  going  to  do  him  some  mighty 
favour  ? 

I  will  appeal  now  to  the  tribunal  of  justice  itself,  by  what  law 
or  what  authority,  not  claiming  under  the  bad  title  of  ilknl  cus<^ 
tom,  any  sheriff,  who  is  the  immediate  gaoler  himself,  and  o«gfat 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  prove  by  reciting  the  law)  to  receive  the 
prisoner  gratis  into  custody,  can  so  ui\|ustlv  presume  to  sell  the 
deputation  of  any  man's  liberty  and  life  to  the  countroul  of  sordid 
and  imperious  avarice?  I  would  fain  know  bj  what  surmise  of 
common  sense  (and  it  would  be  very  hard,  if  common  law  and 
common  sense  should  not  agree)  a  keeper  of  a  prison  can  demand 
a  recompence  or  fee  of  a  prisoner  for  detaining  him  in  prison. 

There  is  an  admission  fee,  he  cries ;  as  if  any  person  can  de- 
serve a  reward  for  opening  the  door  of  misery  ana  deatrodion  to 
his  neighbour  and  common  friend ;  for  being  so  ciTil  at  to  admit 
him  into  the  horrid  grave  and  abyss  of  imprisonment 

There  is  a  dismission  fee  too:  as  if  it  were  reasonable  to  demand 
money  for  letting  him  go^  whom  the  law  has  set  free* 

Abundance  of  such  absurdities  must  of  necessity  fidlow;  to 
which  no  law  of  God  or  man,  nor  no  sense  or  reason,  can  afibrd 
the  least  shadow  or  pretext  of  countenance  (nay  they  all  forbid  «nd 
condemn  it)  besides  that  unanswerable  one  before-mentioned,  viz. 
that  the  officers  buy  their  olaces,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  in 
them  they  should  make  the  best  cf  them. 

But  let  that  be  once  remedied,  and  the  whole  Babel  superstruc- 
ture, erected  upon  so  abominable  a  foundation,  will  soon  tumble 
down,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  all  good  men,  the  infinite  honour 
of  the  city  magistrates,  the  comfortable  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
to  the  long  desired  triumph  and  restoration  of  banished  justice  and 
charity. 

Now  for  a  due  redress  of  all  those  crying  mischiefs,  what  coiM  be 
more  easily  reformed? 

For  instance,  if  the  council,  attorney,  clerk,  seneant,  gaoler,  &c« 
had  their  places  gratis,  the  very  retrenchments  of  their  exorbitant 
fees  would  be  a  favour  rather  than  grievance;  for,  whilst  the  one 
keeps  his  hundreds  in  his  pockets,  and  the  other  his  thousands,  he 
is  neither  under  the  temptation,  nor  want  of  extortion.  This  ettab* 
lished  fee  would  not  only  be  enough  for  his  maintenance,  but  be  in- 
finitdy  more  to  his  ease  and  satisfaction.  For  in  this  case  he  would 
lie  under  no  care,  or  necessity,  to  fetch  up  the  krge  sums  giTen  for 
his  place,  which,  till  recovered,  are  reckoned  as  so  much  bread  taken 
out  of  his  children's  mouths. 

Besides,  a  moderate  perquisite  in  an  office,  that  comes  fipee  from  a 
kind  patron's  gift,  is  gratefully  receifed,  whilst,  on  the  comnry. 
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ttiere  is  no  thanks  owing^  to  a  purchase,  tho'  with  never  so  large  pro- 
fits. But,  above  all,  every  man  would  be  then  naturally  careful  of 
a  legal  discharge  of  his  trust,  because  he  holds  by  the  tenure  of  a 
Quam  diu  se  bene  gesserit,  viz.  As  long  as  he  does  honestly  demean 
himself:  and  lies  liable  to  be  turned  out  for  misdemeanors,  when 
neither  the  patron,  or  lord  he  holds  from,  would  uphold  him  in  in- 
justice, nor  indeed  could  he  himself  reasonably  complain  of  being 
punished  for  it. 

And  lastly,  What  could  the  city  speak  more  magnificent  in  his- 
tory, than  to  bestow  her  places  upon  good  men,  some  of  her  own 
members,  unfortunately  fallen  to  decay,  who  would  naturally  be 
content  with  the  lawful  and  modest  ?ains  of  their  employment  ?  on 
the  contrary,  what  more  dishonourable  than  to  sell  her  poor  citizens 
to  be  dilaniated  and  macerated  by  the  hand  of  injustice ;  and  for 
money  to  make  slaughter  houses  and  shambles  of  her  houses  of  re* 
straintj  which  were  built  at  the  city's  charge  ?  for  a  city,  so  fairly 
decked  with  the  jewels  of  freedom  and  privilege,  to  sell  the  last  re- 
mains of  a  prisoner's  comfort  ?  for  in  selling  a  gaoler's  place,  &c.  it 
sells  the  liberty,  the  estate,  the  person,  nay  the  very  life  of  the  pri* 
soner  under  his  jurisdiction :  seeing  that,  through  the  cruelty  of  the 
prison-keepers,  such  great  numbers  of  poor  people  have  been  strip- 
ped to  their  naked  skin,  and,  when  all  was  gone,  have  been  suffoca- 
ted in  holes  and  dungeons,  to  the  loss  of  many  of  their  lives,  disho- 
nour of  our  nation,  and  scandal  of  the  christian  religion. 

For  is  it  not,  think  ye,  a  goodly  sight,  to  behold  the  tears  of  the 
poor  congealed  by  a  frost  of  neglected  charity  and  injustice,  into  a 
pearl  glittering  in  the  ears  of  such  or  such  a  lady  ?  to  see  the  scar- 
let of  the  receiver's  magistracy  dyed  with  the  blood  of  helpless  inno- 
cents, or  the  purchase  of  extortion  ?  and,  to  see  some,  that  ought  to 
be  the  chief  punishers  of  iniquity,  drinkmg  healths  of  forgetful  plen- 
ty in  hundred  pound  goblets,  the  price  of  their  own  infamy? 

One  considerable  advantage  that  would  follow  the  so  much  de- 
tired  prevention  of  the  sale  of  places  is,  that  the  civil  government 
would  not  find  her  offices  so  overstocked  with  her  mortal  and  impla- 
cable enemies,  I  mean  such  as,  in  the  late  reigns,  employed  their  ut- 
most power  in  introducing  upon  the  nation  an  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nick  sway ;  and,  since  this  revolution,  have  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
the  kingdom's  true  interest  and  welfare. 

Is  it  not  an  indelible  reproach  to  the  government  to  tee  so  many 
of  her  offices  now  filled  and  supplied  with  those  very  men,  who,  for 
several  years  together,  were  throwing  dirt  in  her  face,  and  ridiculing 
and  deriding  the  constitution  itself?  neither  have  they  yet,  though 
employed  by  the  government,  given  any  evidence  of  their  change  of 
principles,  but  retain  still  the  taipe  sentiments  and  inclination  to 
serve  their  old  master,  as  they  frequently  call  him,  when  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity  presents  itself  ou  his  behalf!  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  these  vipers  thus  every  where  croud  themselves  into  places  of 
trust,  for  any  other  purpose,  but  only  to  carry  on  the  same  designs 
clandestinely,  which  they  found  they  had  not  power  enough  to  ef- 
fect openly  ?  It  is,  indeed,  their  master-piece  of  policy ;  and  that 
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which  has  done  their  cursed  cause  more  service  than  all  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  faction  could  otherwise  he  ever  ahle  to  accomp- 
lish :  by  this  means,  the  king  and  parliament's  endeavours  have  been 
80  continually  disappointed,  our  publick  undertakings  embarrassed, 
our  councils  discovered,  and  designs  defeated.  Thus  does  the  go- 
vernment indiscernibly  receive  her  mortal  wound  from  the  very  band 
she  nourishes,  wbo>  under  the  hypocritical  mask  of  serving  her  inte- 
rest, strikes  her  to  the  very  heart. 

And,  in  fine,  it  is  by  this  door  only  that  men,  of  whatever  deno- 
mination, are  admitted  into  a  government  And  this  consideration 
is  of  greater  importance  than  most  are  aware  of:  for,  as  it  is  a  cer- 
tain inlet  to  unavoidable  dangers,  which  every  prudent  state  would 
endeavour  to  prevent,  so  it  reflects  on  the  wisdom  of  our  government, 
to  suffer  the  safety  of  their  persons,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
'  the  subjects,  to  be  exposed  to  the  lust  and  malice  of  every  rich  and 
villanous  purchaser. 

Another  inconvenience,  that  follows  the  allowance  of  what  is  here 
complained  of,  is :  that  not  only  many  of  the  king's  enemies  are  let 
into  iilaces  of  trust,  but,  what  is  more  deplorable,  many  of  bis  real 
friends  are  utterly  locked  out.  There  are  several,  even  in  this  city, 
who  have  given  such  instances  of  their  affection  to  his  majesty,  and 
firm  adherence  and  fidelity  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, as  cannot  possibly  fall  under  any  doubt  or  question;  whc^ 
partly  by  their  cxpences  in  serving  the  publick,  and  parti  v  by  other 
occasional  accidents,  are  reduced  almost  to  insupportable  necessi- 
ties. Now,  is  it  not  inhuman,  as  well  as  unreasonable,  to  su£Per  so 
many  lione^^ty  well- affected  persons  to  starve  for  want  of  employment 
(who  would  be  glad  to  accept  of  any  of  the  meanest  offices  tor  a  mere 
livelihood  and  subsistence)  only  because  their  pockets  are  not  large 
.enough  to  purchase  that,  to  which  their  virtues  and  abilities  had  be- 
fore given  them  an  unquestionable  right  and  claim  ?  Is  not  this  suf- 
ficient to  discourage  any  man  from  deserving  well  of  a  government, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  her  friends  and  enemies,  but 
indifferently  sells  her  favours  to  the  fairest  chapman? 

The  prodigious  multiplication  of  officers,  also,  is  no  Inconsiderable 
grievance  of  the  publick,  and  the  natural  result  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  selling  of  offices.  J*'or,  when  the  superiors  have  once  tasted 
the  sweets  of  this  sort  of  dealing,  they  are  easily  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  busmess  may  better  be  dispatched  by  more  hands,  and 
so  unneci  ssary  officers  are  trumped  up,  as  often  as  they  have  oc- 
casiun  to  give  a  portion  with  a  daughter,  or  match  a  son,  or  want 
to  make  up  a  sum,  to  purchase  the  remaining  part,  perhaps,  of  a 
poor  client's  estate,  after  the  former  has  been  spent  in  council's 
fees,  and  paying  the  extravagant  and  exacted  fees  and  charges  of 
their  several  courts  and  offices. 

And,  by  this  means,  all  the  numerous  officers  belonging  to,  and 
depending  on  the  law,  who  were  at  first,  no  doubt,  designed  for 
the  service  of  the  pubHck,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  now,  by  thia 
l^wd  toleration  of  the  buying  and  aelUng  of  placet,  become  so 
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desperately  wicked,  that  tbey  seeined  to  be  joined  in  unanimout 
and  direct  conspiracy  to  rob  and  defraud  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
Tielate  all  the  rules  of  justice  and  good  policy. 

But.  though  we  hare  been  so  earnest  and  vehement  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  poor  oppressed  prisoners,  &c.  yet,  let  us  not  altoge* 
ther  past  by,  without  aome  just  reflexions,  the  heinous  injustice  that 
is  erery  day  done  to  the  poor,  and  helpless  people  at  liberty. 

There  is  one  remark  that  we  have  made>  that  very  well  deserves 
the  most  serious  and  solemn  consideration  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
honourable  city  of  London ;  it  is  this.  Before  this  city  was  so  mise- 
rably overspread  with  corruption  and  covetousness,  it  was  a  custom 
no  less  honourable  in  its  institution,  than  extremely  useful  and  chris- 
tian in  its  end,  for  the  two  and  fifty  companies,  to  have  their  parti- 
cular granaries,  where  they  used  to  store  up  great  quantities  of 
sea-coal,  and  thousands  of  quarters  of  com,  which  were  bought 
with  the  charity  of  those  who  were  brought  upon  the  livery,  the 
company  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a  receipt,  with  a  promise* 
That,  if  ever  they  should  be  reduced  to  want,  they  should  have  the 
Talue  of  the  money  laid  down  in  com  and  coals,  gratis ;  which  fund 
was  mightily  advanced  by  many  dying  persons  bequests,  and  le- 
gacies, and  the  fines  of  aldermen,  sheriffi,  livery-men,  and  others, 
which  annually  amounted  to  vast  sums. 

This  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  whole  city,  both  rich  and 
poor :  for  buying  these  commodities,  when  cheapest,  and  going  to 
market  with  ready  money,  they  were  obliged,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to 
sell  them  out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Which  com- 
mendable practice  has  been,  for  several  years,  discontinued  to  the 
unspeakable  prejudice  and  disservice  of  the  poor,  many  of  whom, 
by  neglect  of  so  good  a  custom,  are  reduced  even  to  starving  in 
winter,  and  times  of  scarcity,  yet  the  said  money  is  still  exacted,  at 
due  by  law,  and  converted  to  other  uses. 

The  inexpreuible  advantage  of  this  laudable  and  never  to  be 
forgotten  custom  is  further  evidenced  in  the  frequent  scarcity  of 
com :  for,  aince  the  city  and  suburbs  have  near  doubly  increased  the 
number  of  inhabitants;  and  the  com  now  coming  into  the  hands  of 
a  venr  few  factors,  and  several  notorious  hucksters,  most  of  them  Jo- 
seph^ brethren,  there  being,  in  all,  rarely  a  month's,  and  sometimes 
a  week's,  store  in  London :  so  that,  upon  contrary  winds,  frosts, 
want  of  convoys,  or  any  other  true  or  pretended  reasons,  they  un- 
justly raise  the  mari^et  upon  the  poor,  on  purpose  to  improve  tlieir 
own  profity  although  there  be  enough  in  the  nation ;  an  inconveni* 
cnce  the  city  seldom  su£Pered  under  in  those  charitable  times, 
when  the  abovementioned  custom  was  duly  observed  and  prac- 
tised. 

The  tame  may  be  affirmed  in  the  case  of  coals,  &c.  And  this, 
at  well  as  the  other,  was  an  advantage  likewise  to  the  sellers,  who 
were  under  no  apprehension  of  having  their  goods  lie  upon  their 
hands,  because  they  were  sure  to,  come  to  a  certain,  though  not 
ilwayt  an  equal  maiket,  which  kept  the  plough  omtinuaUy  gobig, 
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and  the  collier's  ships  sailing,  to  the  vast  improvement  of  navigaUon^ 
and  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  nation. 

And  this  contagion,  like  the  fretting  leprosy,  has  spread  itself 
over  all  the  petty  corporations  and  companies  in  this  city,  where 
they  daily  exact  extravagant  sums  cf  money  from  the  subject, 
taking  sometime  sixteen^  twentv,  thirty,  and  forty  shillings ;  and 
oftentimes  much  more,  for  the  admittance  of  every  freeman,  vrhere- 
as,  by  the  statute  of  Z%  H.  VIII.  cap.  40,  they  are  to  receive  but 
three  shillings  and  four-pence  for  the  entry  of  a  freeman,  and  two 
killings  and  sixpence  for  the  entry  of  an  apprentice. 

But,  which  is  much  worse  and  grievous,  are  the  arbitrary  and 
prodigious  fines,  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  pounds,  more  or  lessf 
which  they  squeese  out  of  their  members,  for  coming  on  the  livery, 
and  for  places  of  stewards,  assistants,  master-wardens,  and  divers 
other  offices,  to  the  intolerable  oppression  of  poor  citizens,  and  to 
their  utter  ruin :  contrary  to  those  most  ancient  and  excellent  laws 
of  de  tallagio  ntm  concedendo^  the  petition  of  right,  &c.  intended 
for  the  great  bulwarks  and  barriers  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of 
the  people  of  England- 

This  corruption  has  likewise  crept  into  lesser  societies,  even  into 
the  parishes  where  i  he  parsons,  churchwardens,  overseers,  and  the  rest 
of  those  parochial  officers,  exercise  the  greatest  injustice  imagina- 
ble, in  talung  excessive  and  arbitrary  sums  of  money,  fsr  burying 
in  churches  and  churchyards ;  and  for  christenings  and  marriages ; 
and  also  in  taxing  and  exacting  money  on  pretence  of  relieving  the 
poor,  with  a  true  design,  at  the  same  time,  to  expend  it  in  luxury, 
&c.  and  forget  the  miseries  of  their  afflicted  neignbours. 

A  kin  to  these  iniquities  is  that  of  the  city's  farming  out  the 
markets  at  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whilst  the 
farmers  have  made  the  burden  intolerable  to  the  pe<^le  by  extor- 
tion and  oppression  ;  and  most  unconscionably  swelled  the  income 
to  above  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year,  as  has  lately  been  folly 
proved  af^inst  Ithem,  at  the  instance  and  pains  of  divers  well-a^ 
fected  citizens.  Thus  is  the  right  aod  interest  of  the  poor  and  needy 
farmed  out  to  a  parcel  of  unmerciful  harpies,  and  vultures,  the  in- 
human ministers  of  cruelty  and  violence. 

The  case  of  the  orphans  also  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  si- 
lence. We  question  whether  there  has  yet  been  repentance  enough 
testified,  sufficient  restoration  made,  to  clear  them  from  the  guilt 
of  such  horrible  injustice.  We  shall  but  just  touch  the  point,  be- 
cause it  is  so  well  known  already.  Was  it  not  scandalous,  as  well 
as  abominably  sinfiiU  and  injurious,  for  the  ci^  to  assume  a  right 
to  force  the  estates  of  deceased  citizens  into  their  own  hands,  at 
guardians  to  the  poor  orphans,  and  others:  And,  when  they  had 
got  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  into  their  custody  and 
clutches,  unrighteously  refused  to  pay  the  monies  wba«  they  be- 
came due,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  great  numbers  <rf  distressed  dhildren 
(great  part  of  whom  have  been  forced  to  take  extravagant  courses 
to  maintaki  themselvesi  having  been  necessitated  to  sell  tbeir 
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tates  to  men  of  money  tt  very  small  and  inconsiderable  rates)  they 
afterwards  pretending  to  make  atonement,  by  procuring  an  act 
of  parliament,  as  is  well  known,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  personal 
estates  in  London  for  eter?  We  pray  God  they  may  repent  and 
find  mercy. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  abuses  committed  in  several 
other  offices  throughout  the  kingdom, that  we  have  principally  con- 
fined  ourselves  to  represent  the  mismanagement  of  some  of  those  in 
the  city  of  London,  but  only  to  avoid  the  being  too  voluminous : 
these  fevf  papers  would  have  swelled  into  many  folio's,  if  particu- 
lar notice  had  been  taken  of  all  the  corruptions  and  miscarriages 
under  which  the  nation  groans,  and  by  which  our  publick  afiairs 
have  so  miserably  sufiered,  and  been  so  treacherously  defeated. 

Besideii.  our  tenderness,  in  launching  out  further  into  these 
troubled  waters,  has  been  directed  by  this  consideration,  that  the 
gentlemen  in  places  and  offices  not  here  mentioned  (who  have,  by 
their  sinister  practices,  prejudiced  the  interest,  or  obstructed 
the  happiness  of  the  present  settlement)  may,  by  contemplat- 
ing the  deformity  and  evil  attendances  of  the  city  exorbi- 
tant corruptions,  be  timely  made  sensible  of  their  sin,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  some  reparation  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  the 
kingdom,  as  an  atonement  and  expiation  of  their  crying  guilt. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  made  it  undeniably  apparent  from  what 
grounds  our  calamities  and  mischiefs  have  flpruncr,  and  by  what 
means  they  have  continued  their  daily  progress  to  that  fatal  heiffhth 
we  now  so  justly  complain  of,  and  which  requires  all  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  government  to  restrain  and 
remedy.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  golden  key  alone,  or  the  favours  of 
unjust  partiali^,  that  little  or  no  renra  has  been  had  to  in- 
dustry and  merit:  That  the  halt  and  blind,  and.  what  is  worse, 
oftentimes  the  malicious,  have  been  let  into  the  knowledge  and 
management  of  our  publick  affairs,  whilst  the  able  and  honest,  for 
want  of  that  powerful  charm,  are  shamefully  excluded  and  con- 
temned. 

The  sale  of  offices  is  a  practice  so  tnfiiimous.  that  it  has  been 
condemned  and  detested  by  the  best  men,  and  best  governments  in 
dl  ages,  as  a  cursed  omen,  foreboding  the  certam  and  inevitable 
destructionof  that  state,  where  it  has  been  in  the  least  tolerated 
and  connived  at.  It  is  a  shackling  justice  herself,  a  direct  usur- 
pation upon  the  native  and  incontestable  rights  of  mankind,  and 
giving  a  publick  license  for  the  exercise  of  extortion  and  bribery. 

If  we  at  all  valued  oursehres  as  Christians  (but  that  great  name  is 
too  much  become  a  mere  cant  or  term  of  art  to  flatter  ourselvesi 
and  impose  upon  the  credulous)  our  hdy  religion  would  sufficiently 
inform  us  of  the  sinfulness  and  danger  of  this  abominable  prac- 
tice. WhaUdreadful  judgments  has  the  God  of  impartial  justice 
thundered  out  against  the  sale  of  publick  justice,  or  its  depen- 
dencies? What  excessive  and  astonishing  penalties  has  he  threat- 
ened upon  all  manner  of  extortion  ?  Nay.  so  severe  are  the  terrible 
dtnunciatioiis  of  his  wnAh,  poured  out  upon  all  that  shall  dare  to 
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nifier  or  encourage  it,  a»  are  able  to  itagger  and  confound  the  con- 
fidence of  the  most  hardened  ainner,  but  his  who  he»  under  liie 
curse  of  final  and  incorrigible  unbehef. 

The  very  heathen*  themselvea  abhorr^  the  connivance  and 
countenance  of  such  base  and  unworthy  V^^'^'S'}'^^ 
thoUKht  it  a  degreebelow  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  to  descend 
to  the  contemptible  practice  of  uking  brihf»,  and  setting  icensealo 
iniauity  We  find  these  two  maxims,  like  two  golden  pillars,  sup- 
Dortirie  the  most  flouriahing  and  victorious  cities  in  the  world,  which 
Aristotle  has  not  been  a  little  industrious  to  maintain,  viz.  That 
the  sale  of  office*  is  the  greatest  wrong  and  aflfront  that  can  be  of- 
fered  to  a  commonwealth.  And  that  money  ought  not  to  buy  those 
pkces,  which  may,  nay,  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and 
are  the  fittest  means  to  supply  the  neceasities  of  good  men.  The 
.ale  of  offices  in  the  meridian  and  glory  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment (where  arts  and  arms  equally  flouruhed,  to  the  delight  and 
satisfaction  of  all  the  world)  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  conunoally 
declaimed  ajtainst.  The  Lacedemonians,  a  people  the  mmt  obsti- 
natelv  virtuous  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  utterly  exploded  it. 
as  a  practice  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  strict  roorak.  and 
destructive  of  the  fiindamenUl  rules  of  their  policy:  and  I  hardly 
believe  there  was  ever  a  human  government  better  founded  than 
that  of  Sparto  The  Roman  empire,  when  it  seemed  to  be  in  its 
greatest  biauty,  and  most  happy  condition  sev««ly  fined  and 
punished  those  who  sought  offices  uiuustly,  by  bribery.  &c.  And 
It  is  remarkable,  that  she  then  first  fostered  dissension,  and  laid 
foundations  for  her  after  ruin  and  calamities,  when  she  brooked  so 
SyAe-rcasUc  scoff  of  Jugurth^ 

to  be  ha^  for  money.  U  was  then  that  Rome  became  so  enfeebled 
by  her  daily  corruptions,  that  she.  whose  virtue  had  made  her 
mistress  of  the  worli.  had  not  power  enough  teft  to  conquer  hei- 
lelf  •  nor  could  she  hinder  her  own  streets  from  being  the  stage, 

whe'reon  *o  many  dismal  tragedie.  of  ^Jjl^^""*  *f^;J  "jr."^!' 
Their  historians  assign  the  reason,  viz.  They  made  justice  a  pimp 
to  coveS^iea.  anS  virtue  a  stalking-horse  to  extortion.  Yet 
Acre  wasnot  any  other  city,  in  the  world,  more  jealous  of  her 
KuT'n  this  pJint  than  Some,  or  more  carefid  to  reheve  the 
Sy  of  her  dtizens;  of  which,  in  the  Umes  of  her  mnocency. 
KhaS  many.  And  what  other  fate  can  London, &c.  expect,  if 
trou  dam  up  the  current  of  her  f^im  and  tuim  f  If  she  thus  coo- 
Hnue  sdlme  of  justice,  her  sun-shine  and  splendor  will  soon  be 
Si>«d  In  shirt,  unavoidable  ruin  is  an  inseparable  subsequent 
of  antecedent  unrighteousness.  ...„,  .t,,  «.„:,„  Ca-jW-M, 

It  is  very  observabte  what  is  reported  of  the  Persian  ^>™byses, 
hnw  hVflead  one  of  bis  judges  for  bribery.  CerUinly  it  had  been  a 
Jei^inSS  punishment  if^be  had  first  sold  him  his  place,  much 
morerhe  h*d  farmed  it  to  him  at  a  racked  rent.  Canwebeheve 
SaUhl  jude?«  onwouW  have  been  willing  to  pay  an  «Micted  «>m 
to  sit  u^  his  father's  skin  f  which  howwer  he  was  forced  to  re- 
«iie  Sfhis  cushion  (being  preferred  to  hi.  fctbei'.  seat  upon  tbt 
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Wnch)  in  order  to  terrify  him  frooi  the  like  offience ;  which  the 
king  very  honettly  told  him  would  deserve  the  same  punishment* 
This  instance  is  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  necessity  of  an  uni- 
Tersal  and  equal  administration  of  justice,  since  even  the  Persians 
themselves,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  effeminate  nations  in  the 
world,  found  the  due  execution  thereof  so  essentially  requisite  to 
the  preservation  of  publick  peace,  that  they  thought  no  punish- 
ment too  severe  for  the  transgression  of  so  inviolable  a  law,  upon 
which  the  welliEire  of  all  government  depends. 

In  fine,  there  neither  are,  nor  have  been  any  nations  so  barba- 
lous,  nor  any  conjunctions  or  united  bodies  of  men  so  inhuman, 
who,  though  they  have  exercised  all  manner  of  violence  and  op- 
pression towards  their  neighbours,  or  their  enemies,  have  not  at 
the  same  time  established  and  required  an  exact  observation  of 
justice  among  themselves,  as  fundamentally  necessary  for  the 
maintaining  the  true  interests  of  their  own  community. 

But  our  ancient  English  law-makers  seem  to  have  a  deeper  ap- 
prehension of  the  necessity  of  this  truth,  than  any  others ;  and,  by 
those  noble  and  never-to-be-forgotten  laws,  they  have  left  us,  one 
would  thmk  tbey  had  a  prophetick  respect  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  present  times,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  grievances,  against 
which  this  discourse  is  designed,  as  abundantly  appears  from  the 
instances  and  citations  immediately  annexed. 

This  Act  was  made  Anno  5,  6  Edw.  VL  Cap.  16,  against  the 

Sale  of  OJices. 

THE  penalty  for  buying  or  selling  of  some  sort  of  offices,  for 
the  avoiding  of  corruption,  wUch  may  hereafter  happen  to 
be  in  the  officers  and  ministers  in  those  courts,  places,  or  rooms, 
wherein  there  is  requisite  to  be  had  true  administration  of  justice 
or  services  of  trust :  and,  to  the  intent  that  persons,  worthy  and 
meet  to  be  advanced  to  the  place  where  justice  is  to  be  minisftred, 
or  any  service  of  trust  executed,  should  hereafter  be  preferred  to  the 
tame,  and  no  other : 

*  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present 
parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  if 
any  person  or  persons,  at  any  time  hereafter,  bargain  or  sell  any 
office  or  offices,  or  deputation  of  any  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  or  par- 
cel of  any  of  them ;  or  receive,  have,  or  take  any  money,  or  fee,  reward, 
or  any  other  profit,  directly  or  indirectly ;  or  take  any  promise,  agree- 
ment, covenant,  bond,  or  any  assurance  to  receive  or  have  any  money, 
fee;,  reward,  or  other  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  office  or 
offices,  or  for  the  deputation  of  any  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of 
them,  or  to  the  intent  that  any  person  should  have,  exercise,  or 
enjoy  any  office  or  offices,  or  the  deputation  of  any  office  or  office^ 
or  any  part  of  any  of  them  ;  which  office  or  offices,  or  any  part 
or  parcel  of  them,  shall  in  any  wise  touch  or  concern  the  admi- 
nistration  or  execution  of  justice ;  or  the  receipt,  comptrolment, 
or  payment  of  any  of  the  lung's  bighnen's  treasure,  money,  rent. 
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revenue,  account,  aulneage,  auditorehip,  or  suireying  of  any  of 
the  king'd  majesty's  honoara,  cutles,  mannorsy  lands,  tenements, 
woods,  or  hereditaments ;  or  any  the  king's  m^esty's  customs, 
or  any  administration,  or  necessary  attendance  to  be  had,  done, 
or  executed  in  any  of  the  king's  majesty's    custom-houses    or 
houses;  thekeepingof  any  of  the  king's  majesty's   towns,  castles, 
or  fortresses,  being  used,  occupied,  or  appointed  for  a  place  of 
strength  or  defence,  or  which  shall  concern  or  touch  any  clerk- 
ship to  be  occupied  in  any  manner  of  court  of  record,  wherein 
justice  is  to  be  ministered :     That  then  all  and  every  such  person 
and  persons,  that  shall  so  bargain  or  sell  any  of  the  said  office 
or  officer,   deputation  or  deputations ;    or  that  shall  take  any 
money,  fee,    reward,    or   profit,    for  any  of  the  aaid  office  or 
offices,  deputation  or  deputations  of  any  of  the  said  offices,  or 
any  part  of  any  of  them ;  or  that  shall  take  any  promise,  co- 
venant, bond,  or  assurance  for  any  money,  reward,  or  profit,  to  be 
S'ven  for  any  of  the  said  offices,  deputation  or  deputations  of  any 
e  said  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them,  shall  not  only  lose 
and  forfeit  all  his  and  their  right,  interest,  and  estate,  which  such 
person  or  persons   tihall   then  have,  of,  in,  or  to  any  of  the  said 
office  or  offices,  deputation  or  deputations,  or  any  part  of  any  of 
them  ;  or  of,  in,  or  to  the  gift  or  nomination  of  any  of  the  said 
office  or  offices,  deputation  or  deputations ;  for  the  which  office  or 
offices,  or  for  the  deputation  or  deputations  of  which  office  or 
offices,  or  for  any  part  of  any  of  them,  any  such  person  or  persons 
shall  so  make  any  bargain  or  sale,  or  take  or  receive  any  sum  of 
money,  fee,  reward,  or  profit :  or  any  promise,  or  covenant,  or  assu- 
rance of  to  have  or  receive  any  fee,  reward,  money,  or  profit :  But  also 
that  all  and  every  such  persons,  that  shall  give  or  pay  any  sum  of  mo- 
ney, reward,  or  fee;  or  shall  make  any  promise,  agreement,  bond,  or 
assurance  for  any  of  the  said  offices,  or  for  the  deputation  or  depu- 
tations of  any  of  the  said  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them, 
shall  immediately,  by  and  upon  the  same  fee,  money,  or  reward  given 
or  paid,  or  upon  any  such  promise,  covenant,  bond,  or  agreement,  had 
or  made  for  any  fee,  sum  of  money,  or  reward  to  be  paid,  as  is 
aforesaid,  be  acgudged  a  disabled  person  in  the  law,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  to  have,  occupy,  or  enjoy  the  said  office  or 
offices,  deputation  or  deputations,  or  any  part  of  any  of  tbem  * ; 
for  the  which  such  person  or  persons  shall  so  give  or  pay  any  sum 
of  money,  fee,  or  reward,  or  make  any  promise,  covenant,  bond,  or 
other  assurance,  to  give  or  pay  any  sum  of  money,  fee,  or  reward. 
'  And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaki.  That  all  and 
every  such' bargains,    sales,  promises,   bonds,  agreements,  cove* 
pants,  and  assurances,  as  before  specified,  shall  be  void  to  and 
against  him  and  them,  by  whom  any  such  bargain^  sale,  bond, 
promise,  covenant,  and  assurance  shall  be  had  or  made/ 

Cook,  Rep;  Lib.  zii.  78.  HU.  8.  Jac. 

N  this  very  term,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Trevor,  who  was  cbanoellor 
'  of  a  bishop  in  Wales,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  office  of  a 

•  Cook,  Lft.  ili.  m 
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chancellor  and  register,  &c.  in  tbe  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  within 
the  statute  ^  Edw.  VI,  cap.  16.    The  words  of  which  statute  are, 
"  Any  office,  6cc.  which  shall  in  any  wise  touch  or  concern  the  ad« 
minbtration  or  execution  of  justice/'    And  the  words  are  strongly 
penned  against  corruption  of  officers ;  for  they  are,  *'  Which  shall 
in  any  wise  touch  or  concern  the  administration/'  &c.     And  the 
preamble :  ''  And  for  avoiding  of  corruption,  which  may  hereafter 
happen  to  be  in  the  officers  and  ministers  of  those  courts,  places, 
and  rooma,  wherein  there  is  requisite  to  be  had  the  true  adminis* 
tration  of  justice,  in  service  of  trust :  and  to  the  intent  that  persons, 
worthy  and  meet  to  be  advanced  to  the  places  where  justice  is  to 
beniinistered,  in  any  service  of  trust  to  be  executed,  shall  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  same,  and  none  other/'    Which  act,  being  made  for  . 
avoiding  of  corruption  in  officers,  &c.  and  for  the  advancement  of 
persons  more  worthy  and  sufficient  for  to  execute  the  said  offices, 
Dy  which  justice  and  right  shall  be  also  advanced,  shall  be  ex- 
pounded most  beneficially  to  suppress  corruption.    And,  inasmuch 
as  the  law  allows  ecclesiastical  courts  to  proceed  in  case  of  blas- 
phemy, heresy,  schism,  incontinence,  &c.    and  the    loyalties  of 
matrimonies,  of  divorce,  of  the  right  of  tithes,  probate  of  wills, 
granting  of  administrations,  &c.     And  that  from  these  proceedings 
depend  not  only  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  also  the  legitimation  of 
issues,  &c. 

'  And  that  no  debt  or  duty  can  be  recovered  by  executors,  or 
administrators,  without  probate  of  testaments,  or  letters  of  ad- 
ministrations, and  other  things  of  great  consequence :  It  is  most 
reason  that  officers  which  concern  the  administration  and  execution 
of  justice  in  these  points,  which  concern  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
the  other  matters  aforesaid,  shall  be  within  this  statute,  than  offi* 
ceri  which  concern  the  administration  or  execution  of  justice  in 
temporal  matters ;  for  this,  that  corruption  of  offices,  in  the  said 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  offi- 
cers in  temporal  causes ;  for  the  temporal  judge  commits  the  party 
convict  to  the  gaoler,  but  the  spiritual  judge  commits  the  person 
excommunicate  to  the  devil.  Also  those  officers  do  not  only  touch 
and  concern  the  administration  of  justice,  &c.  but  also  are  services 
of  great  trust  for  this,  that  the  principal  end  of  their  proceedings 
it,  Fro  StUute  Ammarumf  kc,  and  there  is  no  exceptor  or  proviso  in 
the  statute  for  them/ 

It  was  resohred  that  such  offices  were  within  the  purview  of  the 
said  statute. 


Henfollow$  the  Duty  of  a  Gaoler  to  his  Priumersrvith  his  md  other 

Officer^  Fees  dme  by  Law. 

BY  the  common'  law  we  find,  as  Bracton,  lib.  iii.  fol.  105. 
'  Gaolers  are  ordained  to  hold  prisoners,  not  to  punish  them.' 
For  imprisonment  by  the  law  is  (neither  ought  to  be)  no  more  than 
a  bare  restraint  of  liberty,  without  those  illcfl^l  and  unjust  dis- 
tinctions of  dose  and  open  prison  (as  is  usuil.)  See  Stamf.  Plac. 
C<nr.  foL  70. 
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Therefore  Cook,  in  his  3  iDst.  9I,  faith,  '  That  if  a  gaoler  kefp 
the  prisoners  more  straightly  than  be  ought  of  right,  whereof  the 
prisoner  dieth,  this  is  felony  in  the  gaoler  by  the  coounon  kw*. 
And  this  is  the  cause,  that,  if  the  prisoner  die  n  prison,  the  coro- 
ner ought  to  sit  upon  him  t^  See  also  the  said  Cook,  foU  54.  cap^ 
Petty-treason ;  how  prisoners  ate  to  be  uaeb,  wherein  is  also  an 
account  of  an  indictment  of  a  gaoler  for  evil  usage  of  his  prisoner, 
fol.  35.  in  Trin.  7  Ed.  III.  cor.  RegeRot.  44.^— lliat  whereaa  one 
R.  B.  of  T.  was  taken  and  detained  in  the  prison  of  Lincoln  castle^ 
for  a  certain  debt  of  statute-merchant  %  >  in  the  custody  of  T.  B. 
constable  of  the  castle  L.  aforesaid ;  that  the  said  T.  B.  put  the  said 
R.  into  the  common  gaol  amongst  thieves  in  a  filthy  prison,  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  the  statute,  &c.  and  there  detained  him  till  he 
bad  paid  him  a  fine  of  forty  shillings.  Whereupon  Cook  makes 
this  observation,  '  So  as  hereby  it  appeareth,  where  the  law  re*, 
quireth  that  a  prisoner  should  be  kept  in  safe  and  sure  custody,  yet 
that  must  be  without  any  pain  or  torment  to  the  prisoner.' 

So  Cook  3  Inst  52,  saitb,  '  If  a'prisoner  by  duress,  that  is,  hard 
usage  of  the  gaoler,  cometh  to  untimely  death,  this  is  murder  in  4he 
gaoler, ;  and  in  the  law  implieth  malice  in  respect  of  the  cruelty/ 
Horn,  in  the  Mirror  of  Justice,  p.  288,  saith,  '  That  it  is  an 
abusing  of  the  law,  that  prisoners  are  put  into  irons,  or  other 
pain,  before  they  are  attainted.'  See  also  Cook  3  Ihst.  34,  35. 
And  Horn  also,  p.  34, 36,  reckons  the  starving  of  prisoners  by 
famine,  to  be  among  the  crimes  of  homicide  in  a  gaoler.  VaxPUbii, 
part  I.  f.  55,  56. 

Which  also  Cook,  in  his  3  Inst.  cap.  29.  tit*  Felony  in  gaolers 
by  duress  of  imprisonment,  &c.  by  statute  and  by  the  common  law, 
fol.  91. 

And,  next,  let  us  see  what  the  law  saith  for  the  fees  due  to 
gaolers:  The  Mirror  of  Justice,  pag.288,  tells  us>  That  it  is -an 
abusing  of  the  law,  that  prisoners,  or  others  for  them,  pay  any 
thing  for  their  entries  into  the  gaol,  or  for  their  goinff  out.  This 
is  the  common  law,  there  is  no  fee  due  to  them  by  me  common 
law.  See  what  the  statutes  say :  The  statute  of  Westm.  1.  cap. 
26.  saith,  '  That  no  sheriff,  or  other  minister  of  the  king,  shall 
take  reward  for  doing  their  offices,  but  what  they  take  of  the  king ; 
if  thev  do,  they  shall  sufifer  double  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  be 
punished  at  the  will  of  the  king.'  Under  this  word,  minister  of  the 
king,  are  included  all  escheaters,  coronors,  gaolers,  &c  as  Cook,  2 
Inst  fol.  209.  affirms ;  and  agreeable  is  Stampf.  Placit*  Coron.  49- 
Nay,  by  the  statute  of  4  Ed.  III.  cap.  10,  jp^olers  are  to  receive 
thieves  and  felons,  taking  nothing  by  way  of  fees  for  the  receipt  6( 
them.  So  odious  is  this  extortion  of  gaclers,  that  very  thieves  and 
felons  are  exempt  from  payment  of  fees. 

And  we  find  in  our  law-books.  That  no  fees  are  due  to  any 
officer,  gaoler,  or  minister  of  justice,  but  only  those  which  are 

Snven  by  act  of  parliament ;  for,  if  a  gaoler  will  prescribe  for  any 
ejes,  the  prescription  is  void,  because  against  this  act  of  parliament 

'•Bilttoq,f«k2&  t  lift.  lA.  L  cap.  S&  1 1«  M.  HI.  caf.  7«  . 
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made  9  Ed.  I,  being  an  act  made  within  time  of  memory,  and 
takes  away  all  manner  of  pretended  fees  before,  and  we  are  sure, 
none  can  be  raised  by  colour  of  prescription  since ;  and  therefore 
we  6nd,  by  the  boJks  of  8  Ed.  IV,  fol.  18,  *  That  a  marshal  or  a 
gaoler  cannot  detain  any  prisoner  after  his  discharge  firom  the 
court,  but  only  for  the  fees  of  the  court,  (the  court  being  not  barr'd 
by  this  statute  of  Westm.  1.  aforementioned)  and,  if  he  do,  he  may 
be  indicted  for  extortion/  And  agreeable  to  this  is  the  book  of  21 
£.  VII,  fol.  16,  where,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  held  for  law, 
'  That,  if  a  gaoler,  or  guardian  of  a  prison,  takes  his  prisoner's 
proper  garment,  cloke,  or  money  from  him,  it  is  a  trespass,  and 
the  gaoler  shall  be  answerable  for  it.'  So  that  we  may  undeniably 
conclude,  Ihat  there  is  no  fee  at  all  to  any  gaoler,  or  guardian  of 
a  prison,  from  the  prisoner,  but  what  is  due  unto  him  by  special 
act  of  parliament  And,  if  a  gaoler,  or  guardian  of  a  prison,  shall 
take  any  thing  as  a  fee  of  his  prisoner,  he  may  and  ought  to  be 
indict^  of  extortion,  an4,  upon  conviction,  to  be  removed  from 
his  office ;  and,  if  his  prisoner,  by  constraint,  menace,  or  duress, 
be  forced  to  give  him  money,  he  may  recover  that  money  against 
the  gaoler  again,  in  an  action  of  the  case  at  common  law. 

Item,  The  king,  considering  the  great  peijury,  extortion,  and 
oppression,  which  be,  and  have  been  in  this  realm,  by  bis  sheriffs, 
under-sheriffs,  and  their  clerks,  bailiffs,  and  keepera  of  prisons, 
itc.  hath  ordained  by  authority  aforesaid,  in  eschewing  all  such 
extortion,  peijury,  and  oppression.  That  no  sheriff*  shall  let  to 
farm,  in  any  manner,  his  county,  nor  any  of  his  bailiwicks.  Nor 
that  any  of  the  said  officers  and  ministers,  by  occasion,  or  under 
colour  of  their  office,  shall  take  any  other  thing  by  them,  nor  by 
any  other  person  to  their  use,  profit,  or  avail,  of  any  other  person 
by  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  arrested  or  attachedC  for  the  omit* 
ting  of  any  arrest  or  attachment  to  be  made  by  their  body,  or  of 
any  person  by  them,  or  any  of  them  (by  force  or  colour  of  their 
office  arrested  or  attached)  for  fine,  fee,  suit  of  prison,  main-prize, 
letting  to  bail,  or  shewing  any  ease  or  favour  (to  any  such  person 
arrested  or  to  be  attached)  for  their  reward  or  profit,  but  such  as 
follow ;  that  is  to  say,  Ibr  the  sheriff  20d.  The  officer  which 
maketh  the  finest  or  attachment  4d.  And  the  gaoler  of  the  prison, 

if  he  be  committed  to  ward,  4d. 'And  that  all  sheriffi,  bailiffi, 

gaolers,  or  any  other  officers  or  ministers,  which  do  contrary  to  this 
Minance,  in  any  point  of  the  same,  shall  lose  to  the  party,  in  this 
behalf,  indamaged  or  grieved,  his  treble  damages,  and  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  40L  X  ^^  every  such  offence ;  the  one  moiety  to  the  king, 
the  other  to  the  prosecutor,  to  be  recovered  at  common  law,  in 
either  of  the  courts  of  king's-bench,  or  common-pleas,  at  West-n 
minster. 

This  isii  perfect  account  of  the  gaoler's  fees  in  all  cases,  where 
persons  are  laid  in  prison  upon  civil  matters  and  causes,  which  fee 
of  4d.  is  more  than  any  other  statute  or  law  allows  them  to  take 

•8tet.S3,H.fl.«ip.lO.  Staf  4.H.  W.5.  Rail,  Pnidict. frL S18.  Cook rrsdkt S09.  ft.  V. 
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from  their  prisoners :  but,  in  toch  catoes  where  the  king  is  party» 
it  is  established^  *  That  the  prisoners  in  all  the  king's  prisons  sneuld 
be  maintained  at  the  king's  charge/  and  out  of  the  king's  revenues, 
according  to  the  old  law  of  the  land:'  much  less  to  have  money 
extorted  from  him  by  the  gaoler.  But  look  into  the  prisons  in  and 
about  the  city  of  London,  what  horrible  oppressions,  extortions, 
and' cruelties,  are  exercised  upon  the  free-born  people  of  England^ 
yea  in  most  prisons  tfarouffhout  this  kingdom  ? 

So  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  it  appears,  that  those  who  sell,  or 
take  any  manner  of  reward  for  any  publick  office  or  place,  or  those 
who  do  receive  any  greater  fee  than  therein  is  expressed,  have  no 
more  property,  right  or  interest  to  do  it,  than  the  pirate  has  to 
the  peaceable  merchant's  ship,  a  robber  to  the  innocent  traveller's 
purse,  or  the  wolf  to  the  blood  of  the  harmless  lamb. 

Thus  we  have  traced  our  distempers  to  their  very  sprin?  and 
original.  We  have  shewn  you  the  danger  of  our  present  condition, 
the  true  cause  from  whence  it  arose,  and  prescribed  an  effectual 
remedy  against  it  for  the  future.  It  is  the  magistrate's  duty  now 
to  accomplish  and  perfect  the  cnre.  I  confess  a  great  {deal  of  re* 
solution  is  requisite  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  and  stop  all 
those  bleeding  wounds  through  which  the  government  is  insensibly 
breathing  out  its  very  life.  Yet  we  are  willing  to  assume  more 
than  an  ordinary  confidence. of  th^  good  success  of  this  under* 
taking,  considering  that  our  great  senate,  to  their  immortal  glory, 
in  their  last  address  to  his  majesty,  have  so  eminently  signalised 
their  vigorous  zeal,  and  nnshaken  resolution,  of  reducing  not  only 
our  own,  but  the  grand  enemy  of  Europe,  to  reason.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  one  thing  can  contribute  more  to  the  accomplisho 
ment  of  so  glorious  a  design,  than  a  timely  and  general  redress  of 
the  grievances  here  exposed  and  eompUined  of.  How  chearfblly 
would  the  people  of  England  receive  the  news  of  the  parliaments 
going  about  a  work  of  this  nature^  In  relieving  them  from  an  op- 
pression, under  the  weight  of  which  every  individual,  at  one  time 
or  other,  has  more  or  less  safifered?  This  would  not  only  enlar^ 
their  hearts,  but  make  their  purses,  too,  more  free  and  open,  in 
ftimishing  the  necessary  supplies  which  his  majesty's  afiairs  at  this 
time  so  earnestly  require. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  that  (through  the  negligence 
or  remissness  of  the  magtftrates)  an  eril  custom  rnvr  lonaetimes 
obtain  and  fix  itself  so  firm  in  the  interest  or  opinion  of  the  pe<^le 
that  there  shall  be  less  danger  in  conniving  at  it,  than  in  endeavour- 
ing to  suppress  it.  But  liien  it  must  not  be  such  as  directly  and 
designedly  aims  at  the  very  being  of  government  itself,  as  this  does, 
which  we  now  so  justly  regret  In  iSiort,  the  redress  of  this  fatal 
calamity  can  ofiend  none  but  such  contemptible  creatures;  whom 
it  is  more  honourable  and  safe  to  distastes  than  oblige ;  and  sure  it 
can  reflect  no  blemish  upon  a  government  to  si^^  they  have  taken 
away  fW>m  villains  the  very  means  and  temptation  of  being  unjust 
and  dishonest. 
But^  as  the  easing  «f  oppression^  and  onloadiDg  the  shoulders  af 
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the  poor,  is  the  main  argument  of  this  treatise,  so,  to  push  on  the 
great  cause  before  ns  yet  a  littk  further,  the  author  hereof  declares 
he  IS  ready  to  demonstrate  those  reasonable  methods  for  employing 
all  the  necessitous  poor,  and  likewise  for  encouraging  many  thou- 
sands of  idle  persons  to  set  themselves  to  work,  though  they  are  not 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  the  former ;  which  will  be  of  such  pub- 
lick  service  and  general  advantage,  that  even  the  profits  of  their 
labours  and  industry  shall  more  than  advance  the  whole  taxes  now 
raised  ;  with  several  other  useful  proposals,  abundantly  conducing 
to  the  benefit  of  trade,  improvement  of  navigation,  increase  of  sea- 
men, &c.  which,  too  long  to  be  here  set  down,  would  require  a 
treatise  of  itself. 

Now,  to  conclude,  I  cannot  but  a  little  take  notice  of  the  great 
neglect  of  the  pulpit,  when  those  spiritual  pilots  at  the  helm  of 
religion,  who  preach,  or  at  least  ought  to  preach  universal  charity, 
and  denounce  the  comminations  and  judgments  against  all  opprea* 
sions  and  injustice,  have  not  publickly  bore  their  testimony  against 
this  crying  sin,  in  the  particular  national  grievances  beu)re  men- 
tioned. Nor  does  the  duty  of  this  publick  remonstrance  lie  less 
upon  the  great  statesmen  of  the  nation,  the  steerers  at  the  temporal 
helm,  but  rather  more,  by  so  much  as  the  immediate  care  and 
welfare  of  the  national  interest  is  their  nearer  and  more  particular 
charge  and  province. 

But,  if  all  we  have  here  urged  i\\  so  just  a  cause,  shall  be  utterly 
neglected,  we  have  one  farther  unhappy  circumstance  to  add  to 
these  deplorable  calamities  now  threatening  us,  which  is,  that 
oppression  and  extortion  will  receive  an  epcouragement  even  from 
tnese  very  papers,  when  the  cry  of  justice,  unheard  and  unre- 
dressed, will  but  harden  their  iniquity;  whilst  their  impunity,  like 
an  ignoramus  to  a  capital  indictment,  will  be  looked  upon  as  their 
justification. 

And  then  what  assurance  can  we  possibly  have  of  enjoying  our 
rights,  liberties,  and  estates  safe  from  the  invasion  of  ravenous 
and  mercenary  extortioners,  who  make  no  scruple  of  turning  but- 
chers to  the  people's  privileges,  and  conspirators  against  their 
•rights  and  properties?  Or,  what  prospect  can  we  flatter  ourselves 
with,  of  bringing  our  national  endeavours  to  a  successful  conclu- 
•ion,  while  judgment  is  turned  back,  justice  stands  afar  ofi^  our 
ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  mercy,  as  well  as  the  expresa 
commands  of  God  are  turned  into  a  shadow ;  and  those  who  would 
reclaim  these  evils  (in  order  to  avert  the  just  judgment  and  in- 
dignation of  God,  ready  to  break  out  against  us)  only  draw  on 
themselves  the  frowns  and  displeasure  of  inraged  violence,  as  a 
recompence  of  their  pains  and  labour? 
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THE  PREFACE. 


THE  afi^es  to  come  will  hardly  believe,  that,  in  EDgland,  there 
should  be  found  one  single  Protesunt  Jacobite,  at  this  time  of 
day :  and  the  reformed  nations  abroad  are  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  that  unaccountable  species  of  men. 

When  most  of  the  Roman  Catholick  princes  have  heartily  em- 
braced the  late  revolution  in  Britaini  as  the  last  effi>rt  for  the  com- 
mon liberty  of  Europe,  and  have  entered  into  the  strictest  alliance, 
with  those  of  an  opposite  religion,  to  support  it:  it  looks  like  a 
dream,  to  meet  with  any  English  Protestant  in  an  interest  con- 
tradictory to,  not  only  the  publick  liberty  of  their  country,  but  to 
the  religion  they  profess. 

It  was  indeed  no  great  wonder,  that  the  late  kin^  made  all  the 
steps  possible  towards  the  change  of  the  religion,  m  his  opinion, 
heretical;  at  a  time,  when  he  was  upon  the  throne,  and  backed 
with  all  the  promising  supports  of  regal  power,  yet  even  then  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  keep  some  measures  wiu  his  Protestant 
subjects,  and,  instead  of  a  total  rupture  with  them,  endeavoured 
to  lull  them  a  sleep,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, till  all  his  engines  were  ready  to  ^ve  the  fatal  blow. 

But  now,  that  he  has  fallen  unaer  circumstances,  which  one 
would  think  should  much  more  than  ever  oblige  him  to  assume  a 
new,  at  least  keep  on  the  old  mask:  upon  the  quite  contrary, 
since  be  went  to  France,  he  has  taken  ail  pains  imaginable  to  tet 
the  world  know  bis  inveterate  aversion  to  all  those  of  the  reformed 
religion,  though  never  so  much  his  friends ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
*  has  given  us  the  most  authentick  demonstration  of  his  firm  design, 
never  to  allow  any  there  of  his  favour,  nor  owe  his  restoration  to 
any  but  Roman  Catholicks.  All  which  will  appear  by  the  following 
account  of  his  carnage  towards  those  few  Protestants,  that  have 
followed  his  sinking  fortunes,  the  length  of  St.  Germains. 

THERE  being  already  so  many  volumes  to  shew  the  lawfulness 
of  the  late  revolution,  it  is  superfluous,  it  seems,  to  make  any  fur- 
ther attempt  on  the  same  lubject }  for^  if  you  abut  your  eyea  againit 
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the  stronif  arguments  and  convincing  proofs  made  use  of  in  those 
books,  who  can  flatter  himself  tb  cure'you  of  that  wilful  blindness  ? 
However,  I  hope,  this  plain  account,  I  make  bold  to  direct  to  you» 
will  not  prove  altogether  useteA  ;  for,  when  I  consider  your  party, 
I  think  I  may  reasonably  believe  that  it  is  made  up  of  some  good 
and  honest  men,  though  misguided  by  a  tender  conscience,  and 
of  some  self-interested  persons,  who,  being  not  able  to  obtain  the 
preferments  they  expected,  have  turned  Jacobites,  in  hopes  to  ad- 
vance their  fortune  by  a  second  revolution.  But,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  further,  that,  after  an  impartial  enquiry  into  the  life  and 
conversation  of  your  paily,  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
conclude,  that  the  number  of  the  conscientious  Jacobites,  I  have 
spoken  of,  must  be  very  little,  and  that  the  greatest  number 
amongst  you  are  hurried  away  by  the  imaginary  hopes  I  have 
hhited  at ;  therefore,  if  I  can  convmce  you,  that  you  have  no  rea- 
son to  flatter  yourselves,  to  obtain  any  reward  or  preferments  under 
king  Jamer,  no>  not  when  he  should  be  restored  by  your  means,  I 
hope  some  of  you  will  open  your  eyes  to  your  own  interest,  and 
forsake  a  prince,  from  whom  you  cannot  expect  any  grateful  re- 
turn-. 

I  will  not  recall  to  your  minds  his  behaviour,  while  he  was  on 
the  throne  of  EbgUnd ;  I  suppose  no  body  has  forgot,  that  no 
Protestants  were  welcome  to  him,  but  such  as  would  promise  to 
betray  the  fiberties  of  their  country  to  popery,  and  arbitrary 
power;  neither  shall  I  mention  how  seyerely  he  used  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  in  1689 ;  you  would  be  apt  to  say,  that,  being 
ia  Popish  hands,  be  could  not  avoid  it ;  but  I  intend  only  to  give 
you  a  short  view  of  his  coort  at  St.  Germain,  and  an  account  of  the 
entertainment  the  Protestants  of  your  party  have  met  there :  for, 
if  a  prince  in  his  circumstances,  whose  interest  it  oufirht  to  be  to 
court  IVotestants,  cannot  conceal,  for  a  time,  the  hatred  he  has 
for  them,  what  treatment  can  you  expect  from  him,  when  he  is 
re-inthroned,  and  supported  by  the  power  of  France? 

King  James,  retiring  into  France  after  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne, 
left  tM  administration  of  his  affairs  in  Ireland  to  my  lord  Tyr- 
c<Minel;  and  in  Scotland,  to  the  cobnds  Buchan  and  Cannon ;  and,  - 
the  French  kine  having  appointed  St.  Germain  in  Laye,  for  his 
reception,  he  tSere  Ix^n  to  form  a  court  in  the  year  109^i  and 
his  houshold  was  constituted  as  follows : 

Hie  duke  of  Powis,  lord  chamberlain. 

Col.  Porter,  vice  chamberlain. 

Col.  Skelton,  comptroller. 

The  earls  of  Dumbarton  and  Abercome,  lords  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber. 

.  Captains  Macdonald,  Beadle,  SUfibrd,  and  Trevaiuan«  groomi 
of  the  bed-chamber. 

The  two  Sheldons,  Esquires. 

Fergus  Graham,  privy  purse. 

t2 
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Sir  John  Sparrow^  board  of  green  doth ;  and  Mr.  Strickland, 
Tke  chamberlain  to  the  queen. 

Tke  Qficers  of  State  xoere  asfoUwo  : 

Mr.  Brown  (brother  to  my  lord  Montague  Brown,  and  sometime 
commissioner  of  the  customs)  secretary  of  state  for  England. 

Father  Innes«  president  of  the  Scots  college  at  Paris,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland. 

Sir  Richard  Neagle,  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland. 

To  these  were  added,  as  a  juncto,  Mr.  Carril,  the  queen's  secre- 
tary ;  and  Mr.  Stafford,  formerly  envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
whom  the  king  called  together  as  a  privy-council,  to  advise  with 
upon  all  emergencies:  the  earl  of  Melford,  prime  minister  of  state, 
being  sent  to  Rome  sometime  before,  partly  to  negotiate  king 
James's  afiairs  at  the  Pope's  court,  and  partly  to  remove  him  from 
the  jealousies  of  the  Irish,  who,  at  that  time,  wholly  monopolised 
this  prince's  ear  and  favour. 

Thus  things  continued  for  a  while,  but,  Ireland  being  reduced 
some  time  afler,  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders  submitting,  the 
court  of  St.  Germain  was  every  day  thronged  with  gentlemen  from 
those  kingdoms,  as  well  as  from  England;  and  then  a  Protestant 
party  began  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  make  an 
appearance  at  that  court 

Tbe  first  considerable  step  they  made,  was  to  desire  a  chapel 
from  king  James,  for  the  exercise  A  their  worship  according  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  proposed  Dr.  Granvile,  brother  to  the  earl 
of  Bath,  formerly  dean  of  Durham,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  their  chap- 
lain ;  they  urged  the  great  encouragement  such  a  toleration  would 
give  to  his  adherents  in  England,  and  what  satisfaction  it  would  be 
to  such  Protestants  as  followed  him ;  but  though  common  policy, 
and  his  circumstances,  made  every  body  believe  that  this  request 
would  be  easily  granted,  yet  it  was  positively  denied,  and  Dr.  Gran- 
vile obliged  not  only  to  retire  from  court,  but  also  fiom  the  town  of 
St  Germain,  to  avoid  the  daily  insults  of  the  priests,  and  the 
dreaded  consequences  of  the  jeadousies  with  which  they  possessed 
king  James's  court  against  him.  Dr.  Gordon,  a  bishop  of  Scotland, 
the  only  Protestant  divine  that  then  was  there,  met  with  a  worse 
treatment  still  than  Dr.  Granvile,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  abjuring  his  religion  for  want  of  bread,  with  which  he  could  not 
be  supplied,  but  upon  those  hard  terms.  However,  king  James, 
being  sensible  that  such  an  usage  would  prejudice  his  interest  in 
Britain,  resolved  to  prevent  the  coming  of  any  Protestant  divine 
there,  and  therefore  sent  Mr.  Macqueen  in  company  of  Major 
Scot  into  England,  who  brought  letters  from  him  to  his  firiendi, 
in  which  he  required  them  to  trouble  him  no  more  with  divines,  as 
messengers. 

This  bad  success  did  not  altogether  discourage  the  Protestant 
party }  they  made  a  second  eflSurt  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
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before-mentioned  council  of  five,  to  hare  one  of  the  number,  tt 
least,  a  Protestant :  they  insisted  upon  the  advantages  which  might 
thence  redound  to  his  majesty's  a£&irs  m  Britain,  and  for  that  end 
did  eaniestly  recommend  my  lord  chief  justice  Herbert^  as  a  per- 
son both  well  qualified  to  give  advice  in  English  affiiirsy  and  of  an 
unspotted  reputation  in  his  country.    Those  reasons  were  so  con- 
vincinfi^,  that,  the  Irish  fearing  they  would  obtain  their  demand, 
an  inrormation  was  trumped  up  against  the  chief  justice  by  Mr. 
comptroller  Skelton,  and  sir  William  Sharp,  of  having  said,  that 
king  James's  violent  temper  would  ruin  himself  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed him.     My  lord  owned  the  words,  but  made  so  ingenuous  an 
explanation  of  his  meaning,  which  was  in  relation  to  the  act  of 
settlement  in  Ireland,  that  king  James  was  satisfied.    The  Irish, 
having  missed  their  aim,  formed  a  short  time  after  another  plot 
against  him,  and  charged  him  with  corresponding  with  the  Eng* 
lish,  and  mis-representing  the  transactions  of  that  court ;  where* 
upon  he  and  a  worthy  lady,  with  whom  he  boarded,  were  con- 
fined, and  Broomfield,  the  quaker,  committed  to  the  Bastile.    And 
thus  was  this  lord  chief  justice,  for  no  other  reason  but  his  adher* 
ing  to  a  Protestant  interest,  excluded  from  all  share  of  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  king  James's  court,  though  his  capacity  and 
sufferings  were  suflBcient^  in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  to 
have  intitled  him  to  a  share  in  that  prince's  favour  and  secret*    If 
my  lord  chidf  justice  Herbert  was  so  used,  I  would  fain  know  upon 
what  ground  any  of  our  Jacobites  should  flatter  himself  with  a 
better  treatment. 

Mr.  Cockburn  of  Lanton,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  was  the 
next  Protestant  that  had  merit  and  (kvour  enough  to  pretend  to  a 
share  in  the  management  of  king  James's  affairs.  This  gentleman, 
having  followed  him  in  Ireland,  was  taken  at  sea,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  brought  prisoner  to  London ;  but,  a  proposal 
being  made  of  exchanging  him  for  captain  St.  Lo,  then  prisoner 
in  France,  he  was  enlarged ;  and,  during  his  abode  here,  did  so 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  most  considerable  of  the  disaffected 
Protestants,  that  he  was  recommended  by  them  to  king  James,  as 
a  person  fit  to  serve  him  in  th^  afibirs  of  greatest  trust  He  was  no 
sooner  arrived  at  St  Germain,  than  he  told  that  prince,  his  friends 
m  Eudand  thought  that  my  lord  Melford,  who  was  then  returned  ~ 
firom  Rome,  was  a  great  grievance,  and  ought  to  be  laid  aside ; 
and  that  the  only  way  for  the  king  to  procure  the  good  opinion  of 
hb  subjects  in  Britain,  and  reconcile  them  to  him,  was  to  put  the 
management  of  his  affairs  in  Protestant  hands.  This  prudent  ad- 
vice of  the  disaffected  Protestants  of  England,  or  of  Mr.  Cock- 
burn, had  an  efiect  quite  contrary  to  what  they  expected ;  king 
James  took  it  so  ill,  that,  in  a  few  days  after,  an  order  was  pro- 
cured from  the  French  court,  commanding  him  to  depart  France 
under  severe  penalties,  being  too  much  a  friend  to  the  English 
interest :  Mr.  Cockburn  was  forced  to  obey,  and  has  lived  as  an 
exile  in  Holland  and  Hamburgh  ever  since. 
But  the  submission  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  aflbrds  us  still 
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more  conyincing  proofs  of  king  James's  baU^d  for  the  ProtesUnI 
religion,  and  of  his  ingratitude  towards  such  who  had  made  a 
sacrifice  of  all  that  can  be  dear  to  men,  to  support  his  sinking 
fortune  in  Scotland.  The  lords  Dumferling,  Dundee,  Dunked 
colonels  Cannon,  Graham,  and  several  other  Protestants,  having 
forfeited  their  estates  and  families,  retired  into  France,  as  also  did 
the  colonels  Buchan,  Maxwell,  Wauchop,  and  some  other  Popish 
gentlemen ;  but,  when  they  came  to  St.  Germain,  the  Papists  were 
immediately  preferred  to  considerable  posts,  both  in  Uie  French 
and  Irish  armies,  while  the  Protestants,  though  their  merit  was 
grejiter,  were  exposed  to  all  imaginable  hardship,  and  contempts : 
my  lord  Dumferling  and  col.  Cannon  are  too  illustrious  examples  of 
king  James's  ingratitude,  to  be  here  passed  by.  The  earl,  through 
a  mistaken  notion  of  loyalty  and  honour,  had  sacrificed  his  honour- 
able family,  and  a  plentiful  estate,  to  follow  that  prince  in  his 
misfortune ;  and,  it  must  be  granted,  that  such  a  proof  of  loyalty 
deserved  some  kind  returns ;  yet,  happening  to  quarrel  at  St  Ger- 
main with  one  capt.  Brown,  a  Papist,  about  a  trifle,  the  captain 
was  encouraged  and  countenanced  in  his  quarrel  by  the  court^  and 
made  commander  of  a  company  of  Scots,  reformed  officers  in  Ca- 
talonia, whilst  this  noble  lord  was  despised,  for  his  adhering  to  his 
religiop :  this  ill  treatment  broke  his  heart,  and  he  suidc  under  the 
weight  of  his  hard  fate,  at  St.  Germain.  His  misfortune  lasted 
longer  than  his  life,  for^  notwithstanding  his  merits,  sufferings^  and 
the  interest  made  by  his  friends,  he  could  not  obtain  a  ChrLstian 
burial ;  and  his  corpse  was  hid  in  a  chamber,  till  an  opportunity 
was  found  of  digging  a  hole  in  the  fields,  in  the  night,  where  they 
thrust  him  in. 

^or  was  col.  Cannon  better  used  than  my  lord  Dumferling ;  this 
gentleman  commanded  as  general  over  king  James's  army  in  Scot- 
land, and  served  him  with  so  much  faithfulness,  that  every  body 
thought  he  would  be  preferred  to  a  ^eat  command,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at  St  Germain ;  but  he,  positively  refusing  to  abandon  the 
little  religion  he  had,  which  was  Protestant,  was  reduced  to  the 
scandalous  allowance  of  half-a-crown  a  dav,  whilst  Papists,  who 
had  served  under  him,  were  advanced  to  good  posts.  This  unhappy 
gentleman,  finding  himself  thus  neglected^  fell  sick  through  gri^, 
and  want,  and  died ;  having  taken  the  sacrament  from  the  bands  of 
Dr.  Granvile,  three  days  before  his  death ;  but  the  priest,  who  was 
always  buzzing  about  him,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  being 
speechless,  to  thrust  a  wafer  down  his  throat,  and  gave  out,  that  he 
was  dead  a  Papist,  and,  by  this  means,  cot  him  the  favour  of  burial, 
which  his  corpse  had  else  been  excluded  from,  as  well  as  my  lord 
Dumferling's,  If  the  suflferings,  and  great  merits  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, have  not  been  able  to  mollify  king  James's  heart,  and  to 
obtain  from  him  any  generous  returns,  I  would  fain  know  upon 
what  foundation  are  grounded  the  great  hopes  of  our  grumblers, 
seeing  the  most  part  of  them  have  not  haa  courage  enough  to 
follow  that  prince,  and  have,  for  aught  we  see,  no  oUier  quaUfici^* 
lions  to  recommend  them,  but  their  nare  Jaoobitism. 
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However,  if  the  examples,  I  bare  already  exposed  to  yo«r  yiew, 
are  not  sufficient  to  convince  you,  that  as  long  as  you  are  Protes- 
tants, and  Englishmen,  you  are  to  expect  no  share  in  king  James's 
favour :  i  will  produce  some  others,  which  I  am  sure  will  open  your 
eyes,  unless  you  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  continue  always  blind, 
and  I  win  begin  with  sir  James  Mountgomery. 

Hiis  gentleman  left  no  stone  untunu^  to  re-establish  king  James 
in  Scotland,  by  the  same  parliament,  that  declared  him  to  have 
forfeited  his  right  He  was  afterwards,  for  several  years,  his  most 
active  minister  in  England,  penned  and  published  declarations  for 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  designed  descent  firom  La  Hogue,  and,  after 
the  miscarriage  of  that,  wrote  his  Britain's  just  Complaints ;  was 
bis  weeldy  news-sender,  and  project-drawer:  yet,  this  very  sir 
James  Mountgomery,  who  baa  done  such  great  things,  and  run 
such  great  hazards  for  him,  being  obliged  to  fly  to  France,  after 
making  his  escape  from  the  messenger's  hofne,  could  not  obtain;  by 
reason  of  his  being  a  Protestant,  any  share  in  that  prince's  favour ; 
was  brow-beaten  from  the  couft  by  priests,  daily  upbraided  with 
having  been  once  in  the  prinee  of  Orange's  interest,  and  at  last 
obliged  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  he  died  with  the  melancholy  re- 
flexions of  the  miserable  state  he  brought  himself  into. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  though  a  Papist,  met  with  no  better  fate 
than  air  James.  His  lady  being  a  Protestant,  and  he  an  enemy  to 
the  violent  measures  of  the  court,  was  judged  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  to  exclude  him  from  any  share  in  the  government ;  so  na* 
toral  it  is  for  all  bigots  to  hate  every  body  that  will  not  ffo  to  their 
heigfath  of  violence.  This  gentleman  heartily  advised  kmg  James 
to  put  his  al&irs  into  Protestant  hands,  and  recommended  die  earl 
of  CI  ■  "iU,  and  the  noi^juring  bishops  in  England,  and  the 
lord  Home,  Soutberk,  and  Sinclair  in  Scotland,  as  the  fittest  per- 
sons to  serve  him ;  but  his  advice  was  so  ill  taken,  that  he  had  his 
lady  sent  to  England,  not  to  return  any  more;  was  himself  forbid 
the  court,  and  reduced  to  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pistoles  per 
annum :  he  retired  to  Paris,  and,  seeing  no  probability  of  his 
roaster's  changing  hb  measures,  died  of  grief.  One  would  have 
diought  that  his  brother,  Mr.  Alexander  Maitland,  vrho,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  had  behaved  himself  very  bravely  in  that  prince's 
service,  should  have  been  preferred  by  him,  yet  he  met  with  such 
an  entertainment,  that,  wanting  bread  there,  he  was  very  glad  to 
come  to  England,  and  make  his  peace  with  the  government,  whose 
service  he  £ul  deserted,  having  once  had  a  command  in  the  Scots 
guards,  under  king  William. 

Sir  Andrew  Forrester  is  another  great  instance  of  king  James's 
aversion  to  Protestants.  This  gentleman  served,  with  all  imaginable 
zei^  that  prince's  interests,  when  a  subject,  and  was  the  devoted 
creature  of  his  most  arbitrary  commands,  when  a  king ;  he  suf* 
fered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  for  him,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
signed descent;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and* the  great 
experience  he  had  in  Scottish  afiiurs,  £e  could  never  obtain  any 
slMtre  in  that  prince's  confidence.  Wheft  he  came  to  St.  Oemdain, 
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all  hh  merits,  Bufiferings,  and  the  gpod  cbaraater  he  bad  id  beth 
kingdoms,  were  not  enough  to  counter-balance  the  objection  of 
being  a  Prolestant,  and  therefore  by  no  means  to  be  intrusted;  so 
that,  after  some  time's  attendance,  as  a  cypher,,  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  pass  to  return  to  England,  for  they  had  there  no  occasion 

for  him. 

Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  who,  by  his  capacity  as  well  as  ser- 
vices, was  encouraged  to  ,go  over,  and  offer  his  assistance,  met 
with  sir  Andr<;w  Forrester's  fate,  upon  account  of  his  religion ;  and 
was  so  unkindly  used,  that  he  was  yery  glad  to  get  hcmie  to  old 
England  again,  where,  it  is  expected,  he  will  plot  no  more« 

Mr.  Fergus  Graham  was  the  only  Protestant  gentleman  in  king 
James's  family,  but,  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  my  lord  Preston,  and 
col.  Graham,  his  brothers,  who  ventured  so  much  for  that  prince, 
could  do  them  no  more  service  in  England,  he  was  discharged  for 
no  other  reason,  but  that  they  thought  a  Protestant  a  blemish  in 
their  houshold. 

Nor  was  sir  William  Sharp  better  used,  although  he  pretended  to 
come  over  upon  the  act  of  parliament  in  Scotland,  to  save  bis  estate, 
for  the  entertainment  he  had  at  St.  Germain,  before  be  came  away, 
is  very  well  known.  The  pension  he  had,  whilst  king  James's  army 
in  Scotland  kept  up,  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  fell  under  dis- 
trusts, witb  Melford  and  luties,  and  contempt  at  court ;  which  will 
appear,  to  all  reasonable  men,  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  coming 
away. 

But  the  usage  of  Dr.  Coekhum,  a  Scottish  divine,  is  beyond  any 
thing  that  can  be  imagined.  This  gentleman  was  banished  Scot- 
land for  his  practices  against  the  government,  and  afterwards  being 
obliged  to  leave  England,  for  writing  of  pamphlets,  thought  himself 
secure  of  a  sanctuary  at  St.  Germain,  if  not,  of  a  reward  for  his 
services;  but,  instead  of  that, he  met  with  the  daily  importunities  of 
priests,  to  make  him  abandon  his  religion ;  and,  their  endeavours 
provii>g  vain,  they  then  represented  him  as  a  dangerous  petaos, 
and  got  kdm  sent  ft'om  France.  He  lives  now  an  exile  in  HoUand, 
both  from  Britain  and  France. 

Mrs.  Asbton,  widow  to  Mr.  Ashton,  who  was  executed  for  his 
being  concerned,  in  my  lord  Preston's  afiairs,  went  to  the  court  of 
St.  Geritiain,  after  her  husband's  death,  as  thinking,  that  she  had 
some  merit  to  plead  for  a  kind  reception ;  but  she  was  as  much 
deceived  as  any  of  those,  I  have  already  mentioned.  Few  days 
after  her  arrival,  priests  were  sent  to  tell  her,  that  nothing,  but 
being  a  Roman  Catbolick,  could  recommend  a  woman  to  the 
queen's  service,  which  the  poor  gentlewoman  declining  to  comply 
with,  was  neglected;  and,  dying  soon  after,  was  refused  buriaU  tiU 
her  father,  Mr.  Rigby  of  Covent  Garden,  as  a  mighty  fav^our,  and 
at  great  charges,  obtained  leave  from  the  court  of  St  Germain,  to 
hare  her  body  brought  over  into  England;  and  buried  her  in  Co* 
vent  Garden  church. 

If  these  examples  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  our  Jacobites,  or, 
if  they  question  the  truth  of  them,  for  really  I  must  ewn^  that  they 
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are  almoftt  incredible;  I  desire  them,  to  consult  the  yonnglord 
Henmore,  Mr.  Louthian,  capt«int  Murray,  Dalyel,  Macgil,  Mac- 
)ean«  Fielding.  Mr.  Charles  Kinnaird,  and  several  hundreds  more, 
now  in  and  about  London,  viho  are  lately  come  from  St.  Germain; 
and  they  will  tell  you,  that  the  only  reason,  why  tbey  left  that 
court,  was,  because  they  could  not  have  bread,  except  uiey  would 
change  their  religion ;  and  therefore  did  chuse  rather  to  run  the 
hazard  of  imprisonment,  by  returning  to  England,  than  stay  and 
starve  in  France. 

Many  instances  more  might  be  given,  to  shew  king  James's  hatred 
to  every  thing,  that  bears  the  name  of  Protestant ;  out,  if  what  hat 
already  been  said,  is  not  sufficient,  sure  I  am,  that  the  rest  should 
be  to  no  purpose.  What  Protestant  has  he  ever  so  much  as  seemed 
to  trust,  since  he  lived  in  France  ?  I  know  that  my  lord  Middktou 
must  be  excepted,  for,  indeed,  king  James  has  a  seeming  trust  in 
him.  There  is  no  man,  that  has  been  at  St.  Germain,  but  must 
needs  perceive,  that  be  is  not  chief  minister,  as  Melford  was,  nor 
manages  affairs  betwixt  Versailles  and  St.  Germain,  that  being 
done  by  Innes  and  Porter :  he  is  but  seldom  called  to  the  council 
and  the  French  court  has  never  depended  upon  his  correspondence, 
since  the  disappointment  they  received,  by  our  fleet's  going  into 
the  Streights. 

I  hope,  these  instances  will  convince  all  good  men,  that  have 
any  sense  of  liberty,  religion,  and  honour,  how  unreasonable  it  is 
to  be  a  Jacobite,  and  to  think  that  the  present  misfortunes  of  king 
James,  will  frighten  him  from  invading  our  laws  and  liberties  in 
time  to  come ;  seeing  that  neither  the  abandoning  of  wives,  chil^ 
dren,  and  estates,  nor  the  hazarding,  nay,  loss  of  life  in  his  ser« 
vice,  can  render  him  just  and  favourable  to  such  Protes.tants,  who 
have  made  a  sacrifice  of  all  those  things,  to  follow  him :  and,  if  it 
be  so  as  certainly  it  is,  what  must  those  Protestant  nations  expect^ 
if  ever  he  re-obtains  the  government,  who  have  renounced  him, 
and  set  another  prince  upon  his  throne? 

If  these,  who  have  followed  him  into  France,  are  denied  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  when  his  circumstances  make  it  his 
interest  to  grakit  it ;  what  must  we  expect,  if  ever  he  be  again  in 
possession  of  the  crown  ? 

My  lord  chief  justice  Herbert,  and  the  other  gentlemen  before- 
named,  who  firmly  adhered  to  his  interests,  even  in  his  greatest 
misfortunes,  were  contemned,  despised,  and  suffered  to  starve, 
because  they  were  Protestants;  how  can  we,  or  any  Protestant 
Jacobites,  who  have  none  of  those  merits,  pretend  to  be  better 
used  ?  If  the  losa  of  honours  and  estates  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  from  him  Christian  burial;  upon  what  ground  can  our 
Jacobites,  who  have  done  nothing  for  him,  flatter  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  great  nrefermenti,  if  he  is  re-inthroned  f  In  short,  if 
the  example  he  haa  of  his  father's  misfortunes,  and  his  brother's 
exile,  wherein  he  himself  was  a  riiarer,  together  with  the  sense  of 
bis  own  nusfiartwiesy  have  Mt  hem  able  to  work  a  refermatkm 
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upon  hira,  as  appears  bj  the  above-written  account ;  can  we  ex- 
pect, that  he  ever  will  be  made  more  pliable  ? 

The  education  of  hit  Prince  of  Wales,  whom,  no  body  doubts, 
he  designs  his  successor,  is  another  instance  of  his  irreconcileable 
antipathy  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  English  liberties.  One 
would  have  thought  that  interest,  as  well  as  policy,  would  have 
made  him  educate  his  child  a  Protestant ;  or,  at  least,  ohhge  him 
to  put  Protestants  about  him,  of  unquestioned  reputation,  to  in- 
struct him,  in  the  ways  of  pleasing  the  people;  but,  instead  of 
that,  Dr,  Beeson,  a  famous  and  violent  Papist,  was  made  his  pre- 
ceptor; and  none  but  Popiflli  servants  are  allowed  to  be  about  him, 
so  that  he  can  imbibe  nothing,  but  what  is  for  the  interest  of 
Rome,  and  destruction  of  England. 

Can  people  be  so  mad,  as  to  expect  good  terms  from  a  pnnce, 
who  not  only  thus  treats  his  Protestant  subjects,  who  have  followed 
him  in  his  misfortunes,  but  also  whose  religion  lays  him  under  a 
iMcessity  of  doing  it  ?  Could  greater  obligations  be  laid  upon  any 
prince,  than  were  upon  him,  ny  the  church  of  England,  when  a 
subject?  Her  interest  saved  him  from  being  prosecuted  for  the 
Popish  plot,  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  English  throne, 
and  afterwards  dethroned  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  yet  all  those 
obligations  were  no  more  than  his  coronation  oath,  could  not  hin- 
der him  from  invading  the  Protestant  religion  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  England. 

But,  periiaps,  some  will  object  against  what  I  have  said,  that, 
from  the  entertainment  Protestants  meet  with,  at  St.  Germain,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  king  James  bears  still  such  an 
aversion  to  our  religion  and  liberties:  for,  being  himself  but  a 
leftigce  in  France,  and  having  nothing  to  live  upon,  but  the  pen- 
sion, the  French  king  allows  him,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  reward 
those  Protestants  who  have  followed  him,  even  not  to  caress  them ; 
and  therefore,  we  ought  rather  to  peruse  the  declarations,  he  has 
put  out,  since  his  being  in  France,  for  therein  we  shall  find  un- 
deniable proofs,  that  his  misfortunes  have  much  altered  his  mind. 
Read  (will  our  Jacobites  say)  the  declaration  he  published  upon  his 
intended  descent  from  La  Hogoe,  and  observe  what  promises  he 
makes,  both  in  relation  to  our  religion,  and  our  liberties,  the  sin- 
cerity whereof  you  have  no  manner  of  pretence  to  question ;  for 
then,  thinking  nimself  sure  of  his  game,  nothing  could  oblige 
him  to  disguise  the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart. 

This  is  somewhat  indeed,  gentlemen^  and,  were  the  thing  as 
you  say,  I  would  agree  with  you ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  it  is  a  great  question,  whether  the  declaration  you  speak  of, 
which  was  printed  here,  did  really  contain  king  James's  senti- 
ments;  but,  whether  it  was  his  own  declaration,  or  sir  Jam^ 
Mountgomery's,  it  does  not  matter  a  pin ;  for  his  late  majesty  did 

fublicluy  disown  it,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  upon  his  r^um  td 
^ris ;  and  it  has  been  acknowledged  in  a  Jacobite  pamphlet,  called, 
'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Wellwood's  answer  to  King  James's  bedaration :' 
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that  the  same  was  formed  without  his  knowledge,  and  against  hik 
indination. 

I  have  told  you,  in  the  beginning  of  this  discoursey  that  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  are  among  you  some  conscientious  men,  and  to 
those  I  shall  say  nothing  at  this  time,  but  to  such  that  are  angry 
with  the  government  (as  I  know  many  amongst  you  are)  merely 
because  they  cannot  have  any  employment  under  it,  and  who 
think,  without  any  further  examination,  to  better  their  condition 
by  a  second  revolution :  I  will  say,  that  they  ought  to  consider,  that 
king  James's  popish  friends  must  be  all  provided  for  first  of  all ; 
and,  pray,  what  will  remain  then  for  you  ?  For,  as  to  pensions,  I 
think  you  are  not  so  mad  as  to  flatter  yourself  with  such  imagmary 
hopes ;  for  the  French  army,  that  brings  king  James  over,  must  be 
paid,  and  their  vast  charges  for  the  Irish  war,  and  the  maintenance 
of  king  James  re-imbursed,  before  your  beloved  prince  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  express  his  favour  to  you.    Perhaps,  you  will  say,  that 
the  French  King  is  too  much  a  gentleman  to  demand  any  such 
thing ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  has  given  you  that  noble  idea  of 
his  generosity :  but,  supposing  his  temper  to  be  such,  this  war  will 
so  much  drain  his  Exchequer,  that  necessity  will  force  him  to  de- 
mand what  is  justly  owing  to  him,  mnd  who  shall  be  able  to  dispute 
his  bill  of  chains  ?  Nay,  will  king  James  be  able  to  satisfy  him  ? 
I  do  not  know  ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that,  as  long  as  you  profess 
the  Protestant  religion,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  more  favourably 
treated,  than  his  present  fbUowen. 

Some  others  amongst  you  are  disafieeted,  because,  as  they  say, 
without  the  restoration  of  king  James,  a  Protestant  war  will  be  en- 
tailed on  the  nation,  and  because  our  treasure  is  exhausted  by 
taxes,  and  our  blood  expended  beyond  sea,  which  the  nation  can- 
not long  bear. 

To  these  gentlemen  I  must  answer,  that  they  are  much  mis- 
taken;  for  the  bringing  in  of  king  James,  which  they  think  wiQ 
put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  would  infallibly  bring  the  seat  of  war 
fma  Flanders  into  England:  for  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
80  many  noblemen  andg^ntlemen,  as  are  engaged  in  king  William's 
cause,  would  tamely  submit,  or  that  his  majesty,  whose  interest  in 
Europe  is  so  very  great,  would  either  ingloriously  abandon  his 
throne,  or  want  foreign  assistance  to  support  him  in  it 

2.  King  James  and  the  French  king  are  both  old,  and,  upon  a 
change  of  a  governor  in  France,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
change  of  measures ;  for,  as  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  interest 
stands,  or  falls,  with  that  of  his  supposed  father :  but,  afler  all,  is 
it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  will 
live  in  perpetual  war  with  us,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  prince,  who 
pretends  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  ?  There  are  very  few  knights^ 
errants  in  this  age,  or,  at  least,  sure  I  am,  that  no  nation  in  general 
is  acted  by  their  principles ;  and  we  see  the  French  offer  already 
to  forsake  him. 

9;  I  grant,  that  our  taxes  are  mater  than  ever  our  nation  paid  ; 
but  yet  they  are  not  so  heavy^  but,  that  we  can  hold  it  out  many 
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jtBTs  at  this  rate.  In  short,  whaterer  ihej  be,  I  believe  there  ii 
no  good  man,  but  will  rather  hazard  his  person  to  keep  the  enemy 
abroad,  than  see  a  Fretich  and  Irish  army  in  the  bowels  of  our  own 
country,  destroying  our  substance,  burning  our  habitations,  and 
committing  the  barbarities,  which  they  committed  in  the  Pakti* 
nate :  for,  certainly,  by  one  month's  ravage  of  this  nature,  we 
should  lose  more  blood  and  treasure,  than  can,  probably,  be  wptai 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  honourable  and  happy  conclusion. 

That  happy  moment  is  not,  perhaps,  so  far,  as  some  peopk 
imagine ;  for  whosoever  will  cast  his  eyes  on  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  must  needs  conclude,  that  the  French  cannot 
hold  it  out  much  longer. 
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tf^REAT  and  various  have  the  actions  been  between  England  and 
^^  France,  since  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  anno  dom.  1066^ 
which  makes  September  next  *  just  629  years ;  but,  that  the  French 
nation  should  make  a  conquest  of  England  hereby,  nothing  is  moie 
manifestly  untrue,  that  people  being  a  distinct  nation  from  the  French, 
who  conquering  that  province  by  main  force,  from  Neustria,  called 
it  Normandia,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  le  Simple;  whence,  by  the  way, 
it  is  worth  remarking,  what  kind  of  kings  France  hath  oAen  had, 
and  what  sort  of  epithets  their  own  chronicles  give  them,  which  stand 
upon  publick  record  to  all  posterity,  as  Charles  le  Simple,  Charles  le 
Chauve,  Charles  le  Gros,  Charles  le  Gras,  Charles  le  Pbrenetiqu^ 
Phillip  le  long,  Lovis  le  Begue,  &c.  Now,  though  there  have  beea 
many  and  mighty  quarrels,  warlike  encounters,  and  feuds  betwixt 
England  and  France,  yet,  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  kings,  the  his* 
torians  make  little  mention  of  any;  but  since  England  was  joined* 

•lOir. 
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as  it  were,  to  the  continent,  by  tbe  addition  of  Normandy,  there 
have  been  as  frequent  traverses  of  war  as  have  happened  between  any 
two  nations ;  for,  of  those  twenty-eight  king|s  and  queens,  which 
have  reigned  here,  from  William  the  fest  to  William  the  third,  there 
have  be^  but  a  very  few  of  them  free  from  actual  wars  with  France ; 
yet,  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  when  the  French  were  at  their  high- 
est pitch  of  power,  they  never  did  nor  had  any  adequate  power  to 
invade  England ;  it  is  true  that  they  took  footing  once  or  twice  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  quickly  grew  too  hot  for  them.  And  touch- 
ing Lewis  the  French  king's  son,  who  did  stay,  and  sway  the  scep- 
tre here  about  two  years,  whereof  they  so  much  vaunt :  That  was 
no  invasion  but  an  invitation,  being  bVought  in  by  the  discontented 
barons  in  England ;  so  that,  in  a  manner,  France  was  the  theatre 
of  the  war  between  the  two  nations,  down  from  William  the  first  to 
the  present  time. 

As  for  the  great  battles  which  were  fought  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
confessed  by  the  French  historians  themselves,  that  the  English  were 
at  most  but  half  in  number  to  them  in  almost  all  engagements ;  in- 
somuch that,  by  pin«  prowess  and  point  of  sword,  the  English  pos- 
sessed two  parts  of  three  in  that  populous  kingdom,  and,  how  all 
came  to  be  lost  again,  will  appear  by  the  sequel  of  the  story :  but 
here  I  cannot  omit  one  remarkable  accident,  that  was  concomitant 
with  the  English  arms  in  France,  and  that  is,  that,  when  the  English 
were  at  the  height  of  their  conquests  in  that  kingdom,  the  Pope 
came  to  reside  at  Avignon  in  France,  and  there  was  a  common  say- 
ing which  continues  still  in  memory  among  the  irulgar,  'Ores!  le  pape 
est  devenu  Francois,  &  Christ  est  devenu  An^lois,'  i.  e.  Lo !  the  Pope 
is  become  a  Frenchman,  and  Christ  an  Englishman;  which  related 
to  the  marvellous  exploits  and  successes  the  English  had  in  that 
kingdom,  which  were  such  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  speaking  of  the 
famous  Punick  wars,  puts  this  query :  'If  one  should  ask,  which  was 
the  valiantest,  the  Iloman  or  the  Carthaginian  ?  one  might  answer, 
the  Englishman,  who  performed  greater  feats  of  arms  than  either  of 
them ;'  insomuch  that  some  foreign  authors  give  this  character  of 
France,  that  it  was  the  stage  whereon  the  English  acted  their  valour 
so  often. 

It  is  true  that  in  canvassing  of  treaties,  in  subtleties  or  shuffling 
the  cards,  and  mental  reservations,  they  were  mostly  too  hard  for  the 
English,  who  naturally  use  downright  dealing,  and  real  integrity; 
but,  in  point  of  performance  of  what  was  stipulated,  especially  if  the 
article  related  io  money,  whereof  we  drewirom  them  vast  sums, 
they  seldom  exactly  performed  the  capitulation  of  any  treaty,  as  fo- 
reign writers  observe ;  so  that  part  of  king  John's  ransom  is  yet  be- 
hind, besides  the  money  which  was  to  be  pakl  fof  Tournay,  in  Hen- 
ry the  eighth's  time ;  the  five  hundred-thousand  crowns,  which  Ed- 
ward the  sixth  was  to  have  for  Bdogne;  and  those  great  expencea 
which  queen  Elisabeth  was  to  have  for  sending  her  armies  to  aid 
Henry  the  fourth,  and  the  French  reformists,  two  parts  of  three  are 
net  paid  to  this  day ;  but  of  these  and  other  things  more  hereafter  in 
their  proper  place. 
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ENGLAND,  exclusive  of  SooUand,  which  had  but  very  liUle 
share  in  the  wars  we  are  to  treat  of,  is  the  greatest,  most  south* 
eru,  and  best  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  heretofore  called 
Albion  and  Britannia ;  it  lies,  together  with  Wales,  in  the  ferm  of  fe 
great  triangle,  whereof  the  sou^em  shore  is  the  base,  and  Berwick 
the  opposite  angle ;  it  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  five  parts,  by 
the  SSuons  into  seven  kingdoms,  and  bow,  Wales  included,  into  fifty 
two  shires  or  counties*  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  full  of  valiant  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitants;  but,  in  regard  to  its  boundaries,  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  France,  even  considered  in  its  narrowest  limits,  over  which, 
notwithstanding,  it  has  so  often  and  so  gloriously  triumphed,  as  will 
manifestly  appear  in  the  series  of  the  ensuing  history. 

But  because,  the  wars  with  France,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  are 
very  obscurely  recorded  as  to  their  time,  cause,  and  efiects,  we  will, 
therefore^  begin  with^ 

WILLIAM  I. 

WHO  was  invidiously  termed  the  conqueror,  by  the  monks  of 
those  times,  as  the  learned  Sir  William  Temple  has  well  ob- 
served; though  it  is  as  true,  he  could  not  claim  in  right  of  successi- 
on, himself  l^ing  illegitnnate,  and  Edgar  Atheline,  of  the  Saxon 
blood  royal,  to  take  place  before  him,  but  must,  therefore,  reign  by 
virtue  either  of  a  compact  or  previous  choice  of  the  people  of  Eng-. 
land,  the  sword  which  he  had  then  in  his  hand,  no  doubt,  powerfully 
disposing  of  them  also  to  such  an  election ;  he  proved  to  be  a  war- 
like king  of  England,  as  he  had  been  a  successful  duke  of  Norman- 
dy. But,  though  he  had  wonderful  success  in  the  battle  of  HastHig», 
which  was  fought,  October  the  fourteenth,  an.  1066,  and  got  Vnt 
day  with  the  slaughter  of  above  sixty-thousand  of  his  English  ene- 
mies, yet  things  did  not  succeed  so  well  with  him  in  his  Kentish  ex* 
pedition;  for,  directing  his  march  towards  Dover,  with  a  design  to 
reduce  Kent  first  under  his  obedience,  as  considering  this  country 
to  be  the  ^ey  of  England,  and  that  what  he  had  already  done,  would 
be  of  little  account,  if  this  were  not  accomplished :    Tbe  Kentish 
men,  upon  report  hereof,  assembled  to  archbishop  Stigand,  at  Can* 
terbury ,  and,  after  serious  coniultatioQ«  resolved  to  arm,  and  to  force 
the  conqueror  either  to  confirm  thar  ancient  Uberties,  or  to  die  va- 
liantly in  the  fiekl  in  defence  of  them;  and  so,  under  the  command 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  Eglesine,  rendezvoused  at  Swanes- 
comb,  where,  it  was  agreed,  all  the  passages  shoukl  be  stopped,  and 
that  they  should  make  use  of  the  aqjacent  woods  for  a  covert  from 
the  discovery  of  the  enemy,  till  he  were  fast  within  their  net.    The 
duke,  next  day,  expecting  no  such  ambuscade,  in  his  march,  finds 
himself  with  part  of  his  army  surrounded  all  of  a  sudden,  with  nu- 
merous squadrons  of  horse,  and  battalions  of  foot;  which  seemed 
the  more  surprising  to  him,  because  that,  every  man  for  a  signal,  aa 
It  was  agreed  upon,  carrying  a  green  bough  in  his  hand,  they  ap- 
peared unto  him  like  a  moving  vrood,  wherein  he  was  in  danger  of 
quiddy  losing  himseU;    Stigand  approaches  to  the  duke,  tdls  him 
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the  occasion  of  such  an  assembly,  what  their  demands  were,  and 
what  their  resolves,  if  refused.  The  duke,  wisely  considering  the 
danger,  grants  all  their  requests,  and,  upon  that,  was  admitted  into 
Rochester,  and  had  the  earldom  of  Kent  and  Dover  castle  yielded 
to  him. 

The  former  part  of  this  king's  reign,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  was 
taken  up  in  making  provision  for  his  adventurers,  and  in  subduing, 
settling,  and  modelling  of  his  new  English  subjects,  amongst  \%hom 
were  frequent  tumults  and  insurrections,  occasioned  mostly  thro' 
the  insults  of  the  Normans,  that  but  too  readily  provoked  them  upon 
every  occasion,  presuming,  no  doubt,  very  much  upon  the  favour  of 
the  king  their  countryman,  who,  on  times,  shewed  too  much  parti- 
ality in  that  regard.     It  is  true,  he  had  not  been  a  year  iiithroned^ 
before  be  was  obliged,  upon  commotions  there,  to  pass  over  into  Nor- 
mandy; but  we  do  not  find,  till  about  ten  years  after,  that  he  had 
any  foreign  wars,  when,  passing  over  into  Bretagne,  he  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Dolence,  belonging  to  Earl  Ralph;  which  engaged 
Philip,  king  of  France,  into  the  quarrel,  and  so  with  a  mighty  army 
marches  against  king  William,  who,  finding  himself  hereby  mucn 
streightened  for  provision,  broke  up  his  siege,  not  without  loss,  both 
of  men  and  horses,  and  of  some  of  his  baggage,  and  hereopon  ensu- 
ed an  accommodation ;  but,  not  a  year  afur,  Robert,  the  king's  el- 
dest son,  to  whom,  upon  his  assuming  of  the  EngUsh  crown,  he  had 
assigned  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  in  the  presence  of  king  Philip 
of  France,  because  now  his  father,  as  he  pretended,  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  enjoy  the  said  dukedom  in  quiet,  went  into  France,  and^ 
being  by  the  said  king  Philip  assisted  with  forces^  committed  great 
ravages  in  Normandy,  burning  many  towns,  and,  at  length,  enga- 
ged with  the  king  his  father  in  battle,  near  the  castle  of  Uarbery,  in 
France ;  the  king,  according  to  his  usual  manner,  charged  with  great 
resolution,  and  spared  not  to  expose  his  person  to  all  dangers,  insomuch 
that  he  had  in  this  action,  first,  the  misfortune  to  be  unhorsed  himself,- 
his  son  William  wounded,  and  many  of  his  family  slain,  and,  as  an 
addition  hereunto,  through  intemperate  anger  to  curse  his  son 
Robert,   who,   it  was  observed,  never  prospered  after.     Things, 
after  this,  continued  in  a  tolerable  state  of  amity  between  Philip 
and  this  king,  till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  when  reskhng  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  being  grown  very  corpulent,  the  French  king  wai 
S leased  to  speak  reproachfully  of  him,  sayings  *  The  king  of  Eng- 
^nd  lieth  at  Roan,  and  keeps  his  chamber  as  lying-in  women  do, 
and  there  nourisheth  his  fat  belly,'  did  so  ofiend  lung  William,  that 
he  said,  '  Well,  when  after  my  delivery  I  go  to  church,  I  shall 
offer  a  thousand  candles  to  him,  and  sware  to  the  same  by  God's 
resurrection  and  his  brightness ;'  and  this  he  made  good  the  latter 
end  of  August,  the  same  year,  when  he  entered  France,  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  burnt  down  the  city  of  Meaux,  together  with  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  and  two  friars  mclpsed  therein,  who  supersti* 
tiously  persuaded  themselvss  they  ought  not  forssJce  their  cell  in 

^ch  extremity,  though  to  the  apparant  hazard  of  their  hves.  This. 

ing  died  at  Roan,  Anno  Dom.  1087,  when  he  had  reigned  twenty 
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y^rsk  eight  moDthv,  and  sixteen  days,  and  live^  three  score  and 
four  years,  and  was  buried  at  Caen  in  Normandy* 

The  causes  of  his  wars  were,  first,  an  irruption  made  by  the  French 
into  Normandy,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  peace ;  and,  secondly, 
the  contumelious  language  used  by  king  Philip,  concerning  his 
.  person. 

WILLIAM  II. 

SIRNAMED  Rufus,  or  the  red,  during  hi*  twelve  years  and 
about  eight  months  reign,  had  tK>  wars  with  France,  neither  do  we 
read  of  any  just  cause  given  to  engage  him  thereto ;  but  he  unjustly 
i^yaded  Normandy,  then  subject  to  bis  brother  Robert,  and  dispos- 
sessed him  of  the  county  of  Owe,  many  castles,  and  some  monas« 
teries ;  bnt  was,  in  the  mean  time,  by  divine  justice,  assaulted  by  his 
younger  brother,  Henry,  in  his  own  dominions,  and  it  had  like  to 
have  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  was  bore  down  in  .fight,  from  his 
horse,  by  a  valiant  knight,  who,  taking  bis  sword  to  kill  him,  was 
topped  by  the  king's  crying  out,  '  Hold  thy  hand,  knave,  I  am 
the  king  of  England ;'  which  words  so  struck  the  knight  with  reve- 
rence, that  he  mounted  him  upon  another  horse ;  and  the  king,  to 
recompense  his  valour  and  submission,  swore,  by  St.  Luke's  face, 
he  should  be  his  knight,  and  be  written  in  his  white  book.  He 
was  accidently  killed  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell,  as  he  was  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest,  anno  1 100 ;  buried  at  Winchester,  and  died  un- 
Ismented. 

HENRY  I. 

WHO  for  his  learning  was  called  Beauclerk,  was  youngest  son  to 
William  the  conqueror ;  he,  passing  over  into  Normandy,  made 
vhtt^  against  the  earl  of  Anjou,  who  kept  Maine  against  his  will,  and 
this  engaged  Lewis,  the  French  king,  to  take  part  with  the  latter ; 
whereupon  ensued  many  sore  battles,  both  in  France  and  Norman- 
dy, between  them  with  various  success  ;  at  length,  taking  Anjou's 
daughter  for  wife  to  his  son  William,  peace  was  concluded.  But  it 
Will  not  be  amiis  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  the  high  spirit  and  re- 
solutioti  of  this  king,  in  a  personal  quarrel  he  had  in  France.  In  his 
father's  lifetime,  he  accompanying  his  eldest  brother,  Robert,  into 
that  kingdom,  while  the  latter  associi^ted  himself  with  the  then 
Fk*en<ihkine;  Henry,  according  to  the  suitableness  of  their  years, 
took  up  with  the  company  and  divertisements  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
being  one  evenini^  at  Chess  together,  the  Dauphin  happened  to  lose 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  prince  at  that  game ;  whereat 
the  former  grew  so  enraged,  that,  after  some  reproachful  language, 
be  struck  the  prince,  who,  not  brooking  the  high  affront,  with  the 
cfaes9*board  knocks  the  Dauphin  fairly  to  the  ground,  and  being  in* 
t^t  to  pursue  his  revenge,  his  brother,  Robert,  fortunately  came 
ill,  and,  minding  him  of  the  danger,  away  they  both  fled,  and  with 
great  haste  and  difficulty  recovered  the  next  part  of  Norman^, 
befofe  Iheif  pursucta  coqM  reach  them.    This  king  made  h»  mi. 
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M  his  father  before  him,  in  NormaDdy  in  the  year  1 135,  after  he 
bad  reigned  thirty-five  years  and  four  months. 

The  cause  of  this  war  we  have  before  assigned,  to  wit,  the  king  of 
France's  taking  part  with  Anjou  against  Henry. 

STEPHEN, 

KING  of  England,  was  son  to  Adella  a  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  nephew  to  the  two  last  kings ;  he  laidiclaim  to  the 
kingdom  of  England  in  the  year  1135,  notwithstanding  his  oath  to 
Mawd,  the  empress  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  first,  to  the  con- 
trary;  wherefore,  without  looking  abroad  into  France  for  any  wars, 
his  whole  reign,  which  was  eighteen  years  and  about  ten  months, 
was,  in  a  manner,  taken  up  in  intestine  broils  and  contests  about 
his  right  to  the  English  crown,  wherein  he  was  stiffly  opposed  by 
several  nobles,  and  by  the  said  empress  Mawd,  and  her  son  Uenry» 
afterwards  Henry  the  second,  whom  she  bare  to  Geoffrey  Pianta- 
genet,  earlof  Anjou,  and  doke  of  Normandy;  from  whence  sprang 
file  noble  family  of  the  Plantagenets  that  so  long  governed  Eng- 
land. He  was  once  m^de  prisoner  at  Bristol,  and  at  last,  notwith- 
standing he  had  children  of  his  own,  was  forced  to  adopt  Henry 
for  his  son  and  heir,  and  the  nobles  sware  fealty  to  him  accord- 
ingly. 

HENRY  II. 

SON  of  Mawd  and  Geofirey  Plantagenet,  as  aforesaid,  at  the 
age  of  three  and  twenty  years,  and  even  in  the  life-time  of  his 
mother,  under  whom  he  claimed,  began  his  reign  over  England,  in 
the  year  1 154.    This  prince,  notwithstanding  his  domestic  trou- 
bles, and  famous  atchievements  against  the  Welsh,  and  his  con-» 
quest  of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  so  as  he  was  the  first 
of  our  English  kings,  that  was  stiled  the  Lord  of  that  country,  yet* 
found  opportunity  to  make  war  in  France,  upon  several  occasions  ; 
the  alliance  be  had  made  with  the  French  court  by  the  marriage  of 
bis  son  Henry  to  king  Lewis's  daughter,  Margaret,  proving  rather 
an  incitative  to  contention  and  discord,  than  a  bond  of  peace  and 
amity.    The  famous  city  of  Tholouse  was  chiefly  the  seat  of  this 
war,  which  was  once  and  ag:ain  bravely  assaulted  by  king  Henry, 
and  as  vigorously  defended  by    Lewis.     In   his  first  expedition 
against  this  place,   he  was  accompanied  with    Malcolm  kmg  of 
ScoU,  a  Welsh  king,  and  with  others  of  highest  rank  and  dignity 
in  England,  Normandy,  Aquitain,  Anjou,  and  Gascoigne.   During 
his  second  expedition  in  France,  the  earls  of  Bulloign  and  Flanders, 
with  six  hundred  sail  of  ships,  attempted  to  make  a  descent  into 
England;    but  their  undertaking   proved  frustrate  and  abortive, 
through  the  vigilance,  courage,  and  prudence  of  Richard  Lacy, 
who  then  governed  England.    This  king  is  famous,  or  rather  infa- 
mous in  history,  for  the  many  base  children  he  had,  being  no  less 
than  nineteen  in  number;   for  his  fair  concubine  Rosamond,  for 
whom  he  built  that  celebrated  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  the  recesses 
whereof  could  not  be  penetrated  into,  but  by  insuperable  jetJousy, 
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the  queen>  as  it  was  said,  by  the  help  of  a  dew  of  thread,  fiadui|^ 
of  her  out  at  last,  and  so  used  her  that  she  lived  not  long  after ; 
And  no  less  to  be  mentioned  for  the  troubles  he  met  with,  from 
that  proud  prelate  Thomas  a  Becket ;  to  whose  shrine,  after  hi« 
murder,  much  blind  devotion  has  been  paid  even  bj  the  greatest 
potentates.  Though  his  son  Henry,  who  was  crowneid  king  in  his 
life-time,  and  died  before  him,  gave  him  much  disturbance,  ycl 
when  he  found,  after  his  death,  that  others,  and  particularly  nis 
son  John  conspired  against  him,  he  was  so  stricken  with  gpief  that, 
cursing  his  son  and  the  day  of  his  own  birth,  he  died  July  6, 1189, 
aged  ol,  having  reigned  thirty-fbur  years,  and  almost  seven 
months. 

The  Causes  of  the  war  Were,  that  king  Lewis  did  incite  the  prince 
his  son  against  the  laws  of  nature  to  oppose  Henry  his  ftither.  In 
the  war  time  Lewis  had  promised,  upon  the  word  of  a  king,  t» 
meet  him  in  order  to  a  treaty,  but  he  failed  ft>r  his  own  wi* 
vantage,  whereupon  Henry,  being  sensible  of  the  fraud,  sought 
him  out  with  bis  army,  and  made  him  give  ground ;  therenpoKi 
another  interview  being  appointed,  betwixt  Terwin  and  Arras^ 
histories  relate  that,  as  the  two  kings  were  busy  in  conference, 
there  fell  a  clap  of  thunder  between  them,  and  tneeting  the  next 
day,  the  like  accident  happened ;  which  struck  a  constemation 
in  tiotli  armies,  as  inclined  the  kings  the  more  to  an  accomo- 
dation. 

RICHARD  L 

WHO  for  his  valour  waa  sirnamed  Caur  de  lAon^  wai  the 
^ird  son  of  Henry  the  second,  but  the  eldest  when  his  father 
died,  aged  35  years  when  he  benm  his  reign,  the  formcfr 
part  whereof  was  spent  by  him  in  tne  wars,  in  the  Hoiy  Land, 
William  Longshamp,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  chancellor  of  En^and, 
governing  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  In  this  war,  he  sig- 
nalised bis  valour  to  a  wonder,  having  first  taken  Cyprus  in  his  way 
thither ;  and,  at  Aeon  in  Sjrria,  so  behaved  himself,  Uiat  ht  became 
an  ol^ect  of  envy  to  other  Christian  princes,  especially  to  king 
t^ilip  of  France,  as  you  shall  see  hereafter;  wherever  he  went, 
terror  was  his  forerunner,  insomuch  that  it  grew  commoh,  amongst 
those  Eastern  peq>le,  to  terrify  their  children  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  king  Richard's  comidg.  In  his  return,  beirig  driven  upon  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  thinking  to  pass  home  by  land,  incognito, 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  brought  him  to 
lihe  emperor  Henry,  and  was  detained  by  him  in  custody  for  a  year 
and  five  months,  till  he  paid  a  great  ransom.  His  unparalleled 
valour  and  bra^er^  wu  the  occasion  of  Uiis  misfortune.  These  and 
odier  princes  bwmg  him  envy,  especially  the  French  king,  who 
inyades  Normandy  during  his  absence,  which  obliged  Richard  to 
make  a  peace  with  Saladine  for  three  years,  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  cause  they  fought  for.  Philip  attacked  Gisors  and 
had  it  suntndered  to  bim  and  many  other  places,  and  then  basted 
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ib  tay  liege  to  Roan>  but  (bond  such  a  vigorous  defence  made  hr 
the  valiant  and  noble  earl  of  Leicester,  that  be  was  forced  to  quit 
bis  enterprise,  and  so  retucned  into  France.  On  the  12th  of 
March,  11 9i,  king  Richard  landed  at  Sandwich,  was  recrowned 
again,  reduced  the  kingdom  entirely  to  his  obedience,  which  was 
much  divided  because  of  his  brother  John's  pretensions  in  bis  ab- 
tence,  and,  hearing  the  king  of  France  had  besieged  Verneuil,  be 
paaaed  over  into  Normandy,  and  arrived  at  Harfleur  with  a  hundred 
abips  full  of  horsemen,  armour,  &c.  the  noise  whereof  so  frighted 
the  Monsieur,  that  be  left  the  si^ge  and  went  his  ways.  Whereupoa 
Richard  €ntel»s  the  French  dominions,  and  takes  in  several  strong 
places,  but  the  noble  Leicester  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  pri- 
aoner,  who  afterward  paid  a  great  sum  of  money  for  bis  ransom, 
«|d  soon  after  ensued  a  truce  for  a  short  time;  which  was  no 
Moner  ended,  but  Richard  takes  Uie  field,  possesses  himself  of  the 
eaatle  of  Brisen,  Noyencourt,  &c»  the  French  king,  in  the  mean 
time,  besieging  Albemarle,  whither  Richanl  hastening  to  succour 
the  place,  a  s^rp  battle  was  fought  between  both  armiea,  wherein 
the  Freoch  prevailed,ichiefly  upon  the  account  of  the  Eogli^  being 
wearied  wkn  their  hard  march.  But  Richard  had  no  sooner  re- 
cruited and  refreshed  bis  soldiers,  but  be  laid  siege  to  Miligio,  took 
it,  and  burnt  it  down  ^  the  ground^  whereupon  ensued  soine  over- 
tures of  peace ;  Ajbnnarfe,  in  tbe  mean  time,  fell  into  the  Fk^nch 
lianda^  and  ran  t^  same  fate  witH  Miligio.  Some  three  years  afler, 
.  Richard  turned  his  arms  against  tbe  barons  df  Poictiers  that  re- 
belled against  him,  with  prosperous  success,  till  at  last  besieging 
the  dastle  of  Chalus,  and  haaing  brought  it  to  that  extrebrity,  that 
be  would  grant  no  other  conditions  but  a  surrender  at  disctetjon, 
be  was  riiot  in  tbe  left  arm  out  of  a  cross-i)ow,  w^b'an  invenomed 
dart  by  one  Bertram  de  Gordon,  of  whicii  woun4  hei  died  the  6lh  of 
April  1^99;  aftet  he  bad  reigned' nine  vears.  andjai.^emontha,  an4 
was  buried  9X  FonteverauU,  at  bis  father^a  feet.  -.,..,.  ^' .  '.-4! 

^iibe  causes, wefeitbat,whi1e  Richard  went  on  so  prosperoaslyinth^^ 

-  Holy  Lai|d»  the  Frencbking  out  of  envy,  and  contrary  to  his  sa? 

ora^iental^th,  invaded  Normandjr,  whicb  forced  king  Richard 

to  mal^  peace  with  Saladine,  so  much  disadvantageous  to  aB 

Cbrtitendom. 

■  --         --      -  .  ^   ..  t.«,' 

;    \  \  JOHN.  ^ 

THE  brother  of  Richard,  who  died  without  issue,  and  youngest 
son  of  Henry  the  II,  succeeded  bis  brother  to  the  prejudice  of 
Arthur,  Geofirey  his  elder  brother's  son,  who  was  tbe  real  tieir  of 
course.  This  Arthur  in  right  of  his  mother  was  earl  of  Bretagne  in 
France,  to  that,  by  this  exclusion,  England  lost  one  of  the  best 
provinces  in  that  kingdom;  and,  by  advancing  John  to  the  throng, 
we  not  only  lost  almost  all  our  possessions  in  France,  but  England 
itself  became  vassal  to  the  Pope,  the  clergy  6f  those  times  grow- 
ing strangely  bigotted  to  Rome,  and  perverse  to  the  king.  King 
Jcnn  was  in  Normandy,  when  his  brother  died,  and  though  m 
waftad  over  into  England,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  take  posaessioii 
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of  the  crown,  and  that  his  presence  was  so  necessary  here  for  t^ 
keep  his  new  subjects  in  their  obedience  to  him,  yet  he  could  make 
no  long  stay ;  for,  before  a  year  came  about,  he  was  forced  to 
return  into  Normandy  again,  upon  information,  that  Pbilipj 
king  of  France,  had,  with  a  powerful  army,  made  an  irruption 
into  Normandy,  who  look  the  country  of  Maine,  and  several 
places  from  the  English ;  the  Britons  at  the  same  time  possessing 
themselves  of  the  city  of  Angiers,  the  towns  of  Gorney,  Butenant, 
and  Gensoline;  Arthur  doing  also  homage  to  king  Philip  for  Anjou, 
Poictiers,  Touraine,  Maine.  Bretagne,  and  Normandy,  But  soon 
after  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  kings,  and  thereby  many 
places  con6rmed  to  the  French  king  that  he  had  taken,  and  others 
yielded  up  by  John,  upon  the  account  of  his  Niece  BlaoK^'a  mar- 
riage with  Lewis,  heir  of  France,  besides  30,000  marks  in  silver 
paid  to  Philip ;  and  all  this  to  the  great  dishonour,  as  well  as  de- 
triment, of  the  English  nation.  About  two  years  after  this,  to  wit, 
the  third  of  the  king's  reign,  one  Hugo  Brune,  a  nobleman  of 
Aqui tain,,  raised  a  rebellion  against  king  John,  in  that  province  ; 
but  he  imd  his  adherents,  l^ing  not  able  to  withstand  John's 
forces,  made  complaint  of  him  to  Philip  of  France,  whereupon  he 
was  summoned  by  the  nobles  of  France,  as  duke  or  earl  of  Aaiit- 
tain  and  Anjou,  to  appear  before  the  French  king,  and  to  stand  to 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  which  he  refused;  upon  which  the  court 
acyudged  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  lands,  which  he  or  his  prede- 
cessors held  of  the  king  of  France. 

King  Philip  forthwith  raises  a  great  army,  invades  Normaady, 
takes  in  many  castles,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  without  re- 
sistance; but  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  besieging  the  castle  of 
Mirable,  with  queen  Eleanor  then  in  it,  king  John  fell  upon  him 
•there,  with  such  force  and  fury,  that  he  routed  bis  army,  and 
took  Arthur,  and  many  others  of  note,  prisoners.  Arthur  some- 
time after  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  tower  of  Roan,  and  was  there 
barbarously  murdered,  some  said,  by  king  John's  own  hands;  but 
in  all  this  time  Philip  prospered ;  insomuch  that,  in  a  very  shdrt 
space,  king  John  was  iu  a  manner  despoiled  of  all  the  lands  he 
held  in  fee  of  the  crown  of  France.  King  John  once  and  again 
made  great  preparations  to  recover  his  lost  dominions,  and  had  the 
good  success  ti  destroy  the  French  fleet,  and  recover  the  province 
of  Poictou,  but  his  domestick  troubles,  both  from  his  barons  and 
ckrgy,  prevented  his  further  designs.  Yet,  about  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  having  entered  into  a  strong  confederacy  with 
other  foreign  princes,  he  set  sail  for  Bretagne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Nantz,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fought,  the  French  king  being 
once  in  great  danger  of  his  life ;  but  at  length  proved  victorious, 
and  took  many  prisoners ;  whereof  of  note  were  the  earls  of  Brav 
bant,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  Bulloign;  the  emperor,  who  was 
also  at  the  battle,  being  driven  out  of  the  field :  and  6000  markr, 
on  the  king  of  England's  part,  was  the  purchase  of  a  truce  for  five 
years.  Commotions  in  England  soon  followed  upon  the  neck  of 
this,  and  for  male-administration,  insomuch  that,  at  length,  Lewis, 
the  Dauphiny  was  invited  over  by  the  barons,  to  take  upon  htoi 
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tlie  crown  of  England,  who  came  aecordingiT,  with  lit'tle  oppo- 
aition  ;  but,  being  soon  after  displeased  with  their  new  king,  they 
reaoWed  to  cast  him  offy  and  so  he  was  fain  at  last  to  depart  from 
whence  he  came.  This  was  an  unhappy  reini,  but  memorable  for 
Magna  Ckarta,  and  for  building  of  London  bridge  of  stone.  This 
kmg  died  at  Lyn,  as  he  was  marching  with  his  army  to  fight  the 
Dauphin,  when  he  had  reigned  serenteen  years  and  about  five 
noBths,  and  was  aged  51  years,  anno  1216. 

The  first  ground  of  this  war  was,  that  Philip  of  France  did  infringe 
the  truce  made  with  England  for  five  years,  and  invaded  Nor* 
mandy.    Then,  another  truce  being  made,  he  violated  that  also, 

.  .Mid  still  fomented  the  barons  wars. 

HENRY  UL 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  Winchester,  from  his  birth-place, 
succeeded  his  father  king  John,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  as  next 
heir,  maugre  all  the  attempts  of  Lewis,  the  dauphin  of  France, 
who«e  forces  were  defeated  at  Lincoln,  by  the  king's  guardian  and 
brother  in  law,  the  famous  earl  of  Pembr(4e;  and  so  from  that 
time  forward  things    went    worse  and   worse   with    him,    most 

E laces  yielding  by  land,  and  his  fleet  utterly  destroyed  b^r.sea,  by 
[ubert  de  Burg,  Eustace  a  monk  that  commanded  it  being  slain 
by  Richard,  a  bastard  son  of  king  John.  He  yielded  up  his  claim 
lo  the  cro^^n,  and  so  returned  with  a  glimmering  of  it  into  France. 
Henry,  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  determined  to  make 
war  upon  France ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  he  assembled  at  Ports- 
mouth all  his  nobility,  knights,  and  such  a  vast  number,  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  as  never  was  done  by  any  of  his  predecessor^  de* 
signing  to  have  recovered  all  those  territories  his  father  had  k«t.; 
but,  when  they  came  to  be  shipped,  they  had  not  carriages  enough 
for  half  the  army,  which  he  imputed  to  the  treachery  of  Hubert  de 
Burg,  his  chief  justice ;  and  in  a  rage,  drawing  his  sword,  would 
have  killed  him,  had  it  not  been  for  &e  earl  of  Chester  tbieit  inter- 
posed. The  earl  of  Bretagne,who  was  present,  and  bound  bv  an  oath 
to  conduct  the  king  to  his  country,  and  others,  persuaded  him  to 
defer  his  expedition  for  that  season,  and  so  his  mi^y  preparation* 
for  the  present  vanished.  But,  the  year  following,  king  Henry, 
with  a  mighty  army,  sailed  into  Bretagne,  and  after  he  had  ra- 
vaged and-committed  great  spoil  in  the  country,  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Nantx ;  but,  afber  the  consumption  of  a  vast  treasure,  and 
the  loss  of  many  men  by  sickness,  and  otherwise,  returned  into 
England  the  same  year,  but  set  all  things  first  in  order  for  the  .coa- 
jervation  of  the  country. of  Bretagne,  The  French,  makine  use  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  king's  absence,  tookjthecity  of  Roch^le,  and 
to,  poshing  pn  their  conquests,  reduced  the  whole  province  of 
Soiqtiers  to  their  obedience,  which  kipg  John,  his  fatb^n  bad 
cpnqu^red;  whereat  Henrv  being  netU^,  .pre|Wed  for  another 
mighty  expedition,  but  with  the  same,  fatal  success  as  befoc^;  for, 
after  several  bickerings,  wherein  were  lost  many  of  bis  men,  ..he 
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made  a  peaoe,  and  returned  re  infectm^  buft  rtcovered  at  latt  Ibc 
frrovinoe  of  Aqnitain.  The  latter  part  of  kis  reign  wai  ••  takea  ap 
with  intestine  broiU  in  the  baiona  wart»  wherein  MNiietinea  be  was 
wonted  and  imnrisoned,  iomeliniet  prerailed  against  hit  enenriet, 
tiiat  he  had  no  leisure  to  look  after  bis  territories  abroad,  and  eall 
the  French  to  an  account  for  tbeniy  till  at  last»  after  he  bad  Hved 
foyeart,  and  of  them  reigned  56,  and  odd  days,  and  lavislied 
away  an  immense  treasure,  he  resigned  his  breath  tolnas  that  gam 
it,  at  Edmui^dsbury  in  Suffolk,  was  buried  at  Westminster^  anno 
1279,  and  was  happy  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  hopes  of  Ins 
oldest  son  Edflrvrd. 

1.  Oneciauseof  his  wavr  with  France  was,  that  the  F^Fcncbassiated 
the  Scots  against  hfm. 

2.  Another  was,  the  recofenr  of  those  towns  and  pro? inces,  the 
French  unjustly  took  from  him,  and  his  ancestors. 

EDWARD  I. 

SIRNAMED  Loog^shanks,  the  son  of  Henry,  was  in  the  Holy 
land  with  Eleanor  his  wife,  when  the  crown  fell  to  him,  being  then 
about  33  yes*rs  old.  He  began  his  reign  the  l6th  of  Novemb^, 
and  arrived  widi  his  queen  in  England,  the  15th  of  August  fol- 
lowing, being  in  the  Tear  1273.  He  prored  a  warUke,  wise,  and 
vktorions  prince,  and  may  justly  be  stiled,The  best  Law-giver.  He 
made  several  expeditions  against  Wales  and  Scotland;  the  latter 
became  tributary  to  him,  and  the  former  he  reduced  intirely,  nn* 
der  the  obedience  of  the  crown  of  England,  and  has  so  continued 
to  this  day ;  but  the  stratagem  he  used  to  satisfy  those  unruly 
spirit^  and  keep  them  in  subjection,  may  be  wordiy  of  dbaer- 
vation. 

flaring  about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  reduced  all  Wales, 
and,  by  a  statute  made  at  Ruthyn,  incorporated  and  annexed  it  Id 
the  crown  of  England ;  but,  finding  he  could  not  win  the  good  wSl  of 
Uie  people,  unless  be  would  engage  to  reside  amongst  them,  or  allow 
them  a  prince  of  their  own  nation  to  gorem  them,  and  that,  after 
several  conferences,  no  English  deputies  would  do,  but  that  thc^ 
were  content  to  submit  to  anr  man  he  should  name,  provided  m 
were  a  Wdchman ;  at  length  he  privily  sends  for  his  queen,  then 
big  with  child*  and  caused  her  to  remain  at  Ciumarvan  castle, 
where' she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  atvAich  time  he  sends  fnr 
the  baron's  and  chief  men  of  Wales,  to  con|e  to  him  to  Ruthyn,  to 
deliberate  about  the  afiairs  of  the  country ;  and  when  they  came, 
be  told  them,  he  had  now  occasion  to  go  out  of  that  country,  but, 
before  he  went,  he  was  determined  to  name  Aem  a  prince,  if  they 
promised  to  cbey  him;  they  replied,  they  would,  provided  be 
were  one  of  their  own  nation ;  wherefore  the  king  rejoined,  be  w^ndd 
name  one  bom  in  Wales,  and  that  oould  speak  never  a  word  of 
English,  and  who  was  of  unspotted  life  and  conversation,  and^ 
wh^  dl  was  agreed  to,  he  iimed  his  son  EiwwrA,  born  aa  afbie^ 
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.  But,  iMtwMistaiiding  tliit  kiBg  had  ao  much  to  do  with  Wales 
mid  SeoUand,  yet  he  wat  no  wajr*  negUgent  of  hia  affiun  and  inte- 
leat  io  France;  bet,  as  soon  as  he  had  any  kMiife,which  was  about  the 
twenty-iocond  year  of  his  raigny  firsi>  Itka  a  wise  prince,  takes 
cave  to  have  suncient  treasure  wr  such  an  undertdcing  \  and  there- 
Ibfe,  in  a  parliamentary  way,  raised  a  tast  sum  ot  moiiey»  and  so 
provides  an  army>  and  fleet  of  Aips»  suitable  to  such  an  expedition. 
The  army  rendezroused  at  Portsmouth*  the  command  whereof  he 
gave  to  bis  nephew  Jahn  da  Brytain,  earl  of  Richmond,  with 
whom  he  joined  in  commission  John  St.  John  and  Robert  Tripot, 
two  prudent  knights,  from  whence  they  set  sail»  and  landed  at  St 
Matthews  in  Bretagne  (and  in  the  mean  time  set  out  three  fleets  for 
the  guard  of  the  seas,  and  to  prevent  tfiedepredaUonsof  the  enemy) 
they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Oaronne  towards  Bourdeauz,  and 
todc  two  good  walled  towos«  Burgo  and  ^eya,  from  whence  thqr 
marched  to  Lyons,  and  had  die  town  deliveral  to  them.  About  fouir 
years  after  he  generously  toes  over,  in  person,  into  Flanders*  for 
the  relief  of  Guy,  earl  of  that  country,  who  was  grievously  at* 
aaulted  by  the  French  king;  and,  after  many  noble  atcbievements 
parfermed*  a  peace  was  concluded;  Edwara  taking  to  Wife  Mai^ 
nret,  sister  to  Philip  the  fair*  then  king  of  France.  This  king 
died  in  1S07,  when  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  yeanti  seven  months, 
and  odd  days,  aged  68,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

!•  One  cause  of  this  breach  with  France  was  the  depredations  that 

were  committed  at  sea. 
f  •  The  relief  of  Guy,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  in  danger  of  losing 

his  country. 

EDWARD  II. 

COMMONLY  called  Edward  of  Caernarvan  (the  first  prince  of 
Eoglaod,  that  bore,  in  his  father's  life-time,  die  tiUe  ^f  Prince  of 
Walea)  proved  an  unworthy  successor  to  so  brave  a  fiither;  for  he 
was  a  dissolute  prince,  and  wholly  guided  by  his  favourites ;  the 
first  iriiereof  was  Pierce  (Hveston,  who  was  bred  up  with  him,  and 
on  whom  he  conferred  thirty-two  towns,  and  as  many  castles, 
in  Gaaeoigne,  besides  jpreat  sums  of  money  out  of  the  earldom  of 
Cornwall,  during  his  life ;  which,  tog^er  with  his  arrogance,  the 
batons,  being  not  aUe  to  brook,  combined  to  force  the  lung  to  ba* 
tiish  him ;  and  so  little  did  this  prince  understand  his  true  interest 
herein,  that,  instead  of  parting  with  such  a  pernicious  man*  and 
therel^  securing  his  interest  at  home,  and  taking  measures  for  the 
same  in  France»  and  elsewhere,  he  intended  to  give  up  Gascoigne 
to  the  French  king,  Scotland  to  Robeit  Bruce,  and  Ireland  and 
Wales  to  others,  as  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  such  aid  as  miffbt  se«- 
core  him  his  favourite,  against  all  the  just  attempts  of  his  barons 
to  die  contrary*  But  no  sooner  was  this  man  removed,  but  be  had 
two  others,  the  Spencers,  father  and  son,  that  were  as  pernicious  as 
he,  and  proved  rtiore  fktal  to  Edward  every  wnj ;  for,  thoqsh  thejf 
received  at  length  condign  punishment,  yet  it  was  through  their 
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adfice  chiefly,  that  Edward  refiised  to  g«  to  the  French  king,  to  dp 
homage  for  Aquitain,  and  other  laiidt»  he  held  of  him,  and  therehj 
lost  Anjou,  and  the  country  of  Poictiert ;  and  it  was  bis  adherence 
to  them  that  raised  his  barons  and  queen  against  him,  which  ended 
in  a  sad  catastrophe,  first  in  his  being  deposed,  next  in  making  a 
formal  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  lastly,  in  being  soon  .after 
barbarously  murdered,  at  .Berkley  castle,  by  the  procurement  of 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of ,  March,  the  queen's  favourite.  He 
reigned  nineteen  years,  six  months,  and  odd  days,  and  died  in 
J  327. 

EDWARD  III. 

COMMONLY  called  Edward  of  Windsor,  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  the  second,  succeeded  his  father,  upon  his  resignation  of 
the  crown,  being  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  reign  commencing 
from  the  25th  of  Janiiary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1326.  He 
proved  a  blessing  to  England,  and  was  a  prince  of  great  wisdom, 
and  very  successful  in  his  enterprises.  The  younger  part  of  his 
reign  was  much  eclipsed  by  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the 
queen  his  mother's  paramour  ^  but  he  got  quickly  rid  of  him,  for 
he  was  seized  at  Npttipffham,  by  the  king's  order  and  concurrence, 
just  as  he  was  going  to  hed  with  the  queen,  and  for  all  the  queen's 
crying  out  to  \i\m^  Bel  fiU,  hclJiU^  ayes  pitie  de  ^eniil  Mortimer,  t.e. 
good  son,  good  son,  take  pity  upon  gentle  Mortimer ;  he  was  forth- 
with carried  away  to  London,  committed  to  the  Tower,  condemned 
by  his  peers  in  Parliament  at  Westminster,  hanged  at  Elmes,  and  left 
banging  upon  the  gallows  two  days  and  nights ;  and  all  this  unheard, 
because  be  had  done  so  by  others  before.  This  king  made  several 
successful  expeditions  into  Scotland,  and  made  the  king  thereof  do 
bim  homage  ;  but  the  seat  of  his  wars  was  in  France,  for,  Chaiks, 
king  of  France,  dyino,  the  masculine  line  of  Hugh  Capet  failed,  and 
the  crown  descendedto  Edward  the  third  (as  he  alledged)  in  risfat 
of  his  mother  Isabella,  who  was  sister  to  the  said  Charles;  but 
Philip  de  Valois,  uncle  to  Charles,  intruded  himself  by  force  of 
arms,  and  took  possession ;  and  was  not  only  aggressor  in  this 
respect,  but  grew  so  confident  of  his  power,  that  nothing  would 
•erve  him,  but  he  must  hav^  all  our  king  had  left  in  France,  and 
therefore  bends  bis  force  against  all  the  king's  castles  and  towns  in 
Aquitain  and  Poictiers,  and  exercises  abominable  cruelties  upon 
the  English  inhabitants,  and  all  this  under  pretence  of  taking  re* 
▼enge  ^r  his  friends  the  Scots.  The  king  in  the  mean  time  holds 
a  parliament,  obtains  considerable  supplies,  and  writes  letters  to 
the  French  king,  exhorting  him  to  continue  his  old  amity ;  but 
neither  this,  nor  the  Pope  s  mediation  for  a  peace,  would  do ;  so 
king  Edward  makes  mighty  preparations,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  the  first  action  happened  to  be  by  sea,  and  as  memorable  a  one 
as  any  in  the  records  of  time ;  for  he  took  and  sunk  200  sail  of 
French  ships,  which  Philip  de  Valois  had  prepared  in  the  haven  of 
Sluce  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  fleet,  like  that  of  88,  waa 
held  invincible ;  but  king  Edward  had  equipped  another  as  forniidablQ 
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afl^t,  iBoppotitioii^  whereof  he*  was  generalissimo,  and  admiral 
bimtel^  It  wm  one  of  tbe  most  glorious  victories  that  ever  was 
got  at  sea ;  for  the  chronicles  mention;  that  the  whole  of  the  French 
Davy  perished,  anil  SOOOO  men  were  wounded,  slain,  and  taken. 
This  great  naval  hattle  was  fought  up<^  Midsummer  eve^  and  hea<^ 
ven  appeared  much  ifor  the  English,  tor  they  had  wind  and  sun 
favourable  to  them  in  the  fight ;  and,  to  maice  it  more  gloribu9« 
Icing  Edward  himself  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  an  arrow, 
jwhereof  he  was  quickly  cured.  He  then  goes  in  person  to  Prance, 
with  8000  common  soldiers,  and  15000  archers,  but  he  raised  most 
of  his  horse  in  France;  he  took  over  with  him  his  son  the  prince  of 
(Wales,  then  but  fifteen  years  old,  called  afterwards  the  Black  Prince. 
He  enters  Normandy  like  a  whirl-wind,  and  carries  all  the  country 
jbefore  him  as  far  as  Poissy,  about  ten  miles  from  Paris ;  and,  after 
.divers  hot  skirmishes,  a  main  battle  is  appointed.  The  English 
army  encamped  near  a  village  called  Cressy,  where  it  was  divided 
into  three  battalions;  the  first  was  led  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
aecoxkl  by  the  earls  of  .^iindel  and  Northampton,  and  in  the  third 
was  tbe  king  himself.  The  field  being  thus  ordered,  the  kinj^ 
mounted  upon  a  white  hobby,  and  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  en- 
couraging every  one  to  the  performance  of  his  duty. 
,  The  French  army  was  at  least  twice  more  in  number,  consisting 
of  above  sixty-thousand  combatants,  with  the  flower  of  all  the 
French  cavalry,  whereof  the  chief  was  the  duke  of  Alenzon  the 
king's  brother.  There  were  besides  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Lux« 
emburg,  the  earls  of  Flanders,  and  Artois,  with  other  foreign 
princes.  The  French  king  was  so  fierce  in  confidence  of  vie* 
lory,  that  he  would  scarce  admit  of  any  previous  time  for  coun« 
sel.  The  old  king  of  Bohemia  advised,  that  the  army  should  receive 
«ome  refreshment,  before  the  fight,  and  that  the  brigade  of  Genoa^ 
whereof  there  were  about  fifteen-thousand  balestiers,  or  crossbows, 
should  make  the  first  front,  and  tbe  cavalry  to  follow  next ;  which^ 
being  agreed  upon,  the  duke  of  Alenzon  did  stomach,  that  the 
.Genoese  should  have  the  honour  of  the  first  rank.  This  bred  such^ 
a  discontent  that  they  seemed  to  be  more  incensed  against  their 
leaders,  than  against  the  enemy ;  but,  in  the  interim,  there  fell  sucli. 
a  huge  shower  of  rain,  that  wetted  their  bow-strings,  which'  they 
had  not  the  wit  to  cover  all  the  while,  as  the  English  did,  insomuch 
that,  for  the  hmbemess  thereof,  when  they  came  to  engage,  they 
grew  useless.  At  the  ceasing  of  the  shower,  heaven  appeared  in  t)i^ 
action,  for  the  English ;  for  the  sun  did  shine  full  in  the  faces  of 
the  French,  thereby  dazzling  their  eyes,  but  on  the  back  of  the 
English.  King  Edward  being  got  into  a  wind-mill,  all  the  while, 
whence  as  from  a  watch-tower  he  might  explore,  and  behold  the 
hc€  of  tbe  enemy,  and  discerning  the  disturbance  that  happened,; 
because  the  Genoese  were  put  to  change  their  post,  instantly  gave, 
order  to  charge  that  part,  wnich  made  the  Genoese  recoil.  Alenzon, 
|>erceiving  this,  rides  about  in  a  rage,  crying  out '  Sa  sa,  let  us  make 
my,  over  the  bellies  of  these  Itahans,  for  th^  do  but  binder  us. 
SOf  riding  through  them,  he  came  up  to  the  English  wing,  where 
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the  prince  of  Wales  was;  the  figbt  grew  ftirious.  aad  doiM^  iiH 
iomuch  that  the  commanders  about  the  prince  sent  up  to  the  kin^ 
for  a  recruit  of  power ;  the  king  asking  the  messenger,  whether  Us 
•on  was  wounded  or  slain,  and  being  answered  No,  he  replied, 
'  Then  tell  them  who  sent  you,  that,  as  long  as  my  son  is  alive^ 
they  send  no  more  to  me,  for  my  will  is,  uiat  he  win  his  spurt, 
and  have  the  honour  of  this  ^y.  So  the  combatants,  on  both  sides, 
being  wonder  AiHy  eager,  the  French  king  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  atid  so  withdrew;  which  being  known  by  the  Enriisb,  it 
added  much  to  their  courage,  so  that  soon  aroer,  tbev  necama 
masters  of  the  field,  and  being  in  heat  of  blood,  they  made  no  pri- 
ioners,  but  put  all  to  the  sword  ;  so  that  the  number  of  the  Frendi 
slain  surmounted  the  whole  army  of  the  English^  for  there  fell 
about  thirty-thousand  of  the  enemy,  the  chief  whereof  was  the 
duke  of  Alenxon,  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Lorrain,  tho  eail  of 
Flanders,  the  dauphin  de  Viennois  son  to  Imbert,  who  aftorwardi 

Save  the  province  of  Dauphiny  to  the  French  king,  provided  his 
rst  son  should  be  called  Dauphin  inperpetuum ;  and,  as  a  eoroHarj 
to  this  mighty  victory,  the  next  day  sendmg  scouts  abroad,  there  waft 
another  French  army  discovered,  under  the  conduct  of  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Roan,  whom  the  English  encountered  also,  and  utterly 
defeated^  There  was  one  passage  very  remarkable  in  this  battle 
whereof  sir  Walter  Rawlei^  makes  mention :  <  That,  a  day  befort 
the  engagement,  the  king  sent  one  captain  David  Gam,  a  Welch- 
man,  to  explore  and  view  the  French  army ;  which  he  did,  with 
no  less  danger  than  6delity,  and  brought  wo«d,  that  there  were,  in 
the  enemy's  army,  men  enough  to  kiU,  enough  to  take  prisoners, 
and  enough  to  run  away ;  which  proved  true,  and  so  the  Wekh 
captain  was  knighted  in  the  fiek)/ 

This  mighty  victory  was  seoondod,  a  few  years  after,  br  anodier 
more  memorable;  for  tl^  Black  prince,  having  now  won  his spurii 
and  being  tapered  up  to  his  full  growth,  was  sent  to  Gasooigne, 
where,  the  truce  being  expired,  he  over-runs  all  the  country,,  aa  fer 
asTouraine.  Thereupon  John,  the  then  Fr^ndi  kin^,  raised  ^  P<^ 
tent  army,  more  numerous  than  that  at  Cressy,  and  going  to  nnd 
oat  the  IVinoe  of  Wides,  he  heard  of  him  about  Potctters,  having 
not  above  ten-thousand  effective  men,  in  his  whole  army,  and  they 
also  having  been  tired  with  long  marches,  whereas  the  French  wero 
fresh,  and  were  six  times  as  many.  Whereupon  the  prince,  being  ad- 
vised to  turn,  falls  about  towards  Bourdeaux,  when  he  was  iod&nly 
surrounded  by  the  French  armj ;  upon  which,  a  battle  being  intendh* 
ed,  there  came  two  cardinals,  to  mediate  an  accommodation.  Bi^ 
the  French  king  would  hearken  to  none,  unless  the  prince,  as  a 
vanquished  man,  would  render  up  himself,  and  his  whole  army,  to 
discretion.  This  was  of  hard  digestkm,  to  a  prince  of  such  a  coo* 
rare,  therefore  he  answered :  '  That,  at  the  mediation  of  the  hdy 
feUier,  he  was  willing  to  restore  such  places,  which  he  had  taken  cm 
haime  guerre,  provided  this  might  be  done  witiiout  prejudice  to  hii 
honour,  whereof  he  was  accountable  to  the  king  his  fader,  &c.  Hie 
FmnA  king,  not  hevkenhig  to  this,  resohed  to  fight ;  thereupon 
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tlie  priaee  abo  rttolfsd^  for  his  ftrt,  to  part  with  hit  life,  at  as 
high  a  rate  as  he  ooald  id  sneh  a  straight.  Wheieiore,  makioflf  a 
firtue  of  Moessky,  by  a  happ  j  pro?  idence,  he  makes  a  cfaoiee  ofan 
adraotageoos  ground;  fur,  nnidiDg  that  the  Frmch  army  consisted 
Itoost  ki  caTaliT,  he  inlreoehed  aosonff  the  adiaeem  Tineyards, 
where,  when  the  French  hoiwfurioMy  entered,  heing  wrapped 
and  enlaogkd  amongst  the  vines,  the  Eni^lish  archers  did  so  ply, 
pdt,  and  gall  them,  that  being  thereby  disorded,  unranked»  and 
rooted,  the  whole  army,  in   a  short  time,  was  totally  defeated* 
Bn^  it  seems,  that  this  balde  was  not  so  fierce  as  that  of  Cressy, 
where  ■•qnarler  was  given;  for  in  this  a  greet  nomber  of  prison* 
ers  were  OMidc^  among  whoaa  was  king  John  himself,  and  Philip 
his  yonngeat  son,  whom  the  prince  brought  to  England ;  and,  as 
the  French  historians  themselves  confess,  he  was  so  civil  unto  him 
iU  the  while,  ihat,  he  knew  net  wheOier  he  was  in  qnality  of  a  free 
king,  or  of  a  captive. 
And  here  a  hit  occasion  is  given  to  discover,  and  vindicate  a 
it  truth,  touching  the  individual  person,  who  first  took  kinsr 
s;  and  he  was  a  Welch  gentleman,  one  Howel,  of  thelife-guaitl 
to  the  prince,  which  gnard  used  to  carry  a  kind  of  battle-axes,  o^ 
partisans.    This  liowd,  it  seems,  beinff  one  of  them,  in  Ac  con- 
fnsed  medley,  and  fury  of  the  fight,  did  fortonately  meet  with  th^ 
king,  and  seised  upon  him ;    but,  suddenly  in  the  hnrly-buriey, 
seme  Frenchmen  of  the  pHnee's  army  rush'd  in,  and  the  king; 
knowing  one  of  them,  called  to  him,  whose  name  was  Myrobrecht 
de  Artois,  who  going  on,  with  others,  to  present  the  prisoner  to  the 
prince,  there  wte  a  contest  who  took  him  first,  and  the  king  was 
desired  to  point  at  him  (  so  he  pointed  at  Howel,  and  said,  '  This 
is  the  man  who  took  me/    There  are  aathentick  records  in  some 
Wdeh  mamncripta  that  conBrm  this;    moreover,  they  have  A 
fwneral  tradition,  and  some  songs,  which  continue  fresh  to  thii 
day,  how  Howel  did  put  a  bridle  in  the  French  king's  mouth,  with 
many  other  ezvretoions,  touchmg  this  great  act    Now,  for  that 
fignal  exploit,  the  prince  knighted  him  in  the  field,  and  he  waS 
ever  after  called,  sir  Howel  y  Fuyall,  sir  Howel  with  the  ax ;  he 
had  the  consublc^ip  of  Crykyth  castle  given  him,  with  the  fkrms 
of  Chester  mills,  and  ether  oonsideraUe  things  conferred  upoii 
him ;  which  surely  would  not  haVe  been,  but  for  the  merit  of  some 
high  signal  service.     The  British  records  (besides  tradition  and 
comnMn  repevt)  that  mentioned  this,  were  to  be  found  in  John 
Wynnes  l^rary,  an  honourable  knowing  knight,  who  was  a  curious 
collector  of  antiquities. 

These  and  asany  other  glorious  exploits  were  done  by  this  king 
in  France,  who  ceased  not  his  pursuits  till  he  had  got  the  key  of 
it  hanging  at  bis  girde,  to  wit,  the  town  of  Calais,  that,  in  those 
days,  was  looked  upon  to  be  impregnable,  which  he  carried,  after  a 
long  siege.  This  king's  reign  Is  also  memor^le  upon  many  oUier 
afeconnts;  as  for  tte  institution  of  the  noble  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
for  removing  fSote  staple  of  Wool,  from  Flanders  into  England ;  for* 
thai  gieai  antmF^  ifgtinit  Bome^  the  ftunous  WIckM;  and  for 
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his  own  numeroCis  issa^  by  hit  heroick  queen  Phtlippa,  hting  nd 
kss  than  seven  tons,  and  five  dai^ten.  His  sons  were  these,  Ed- 
ward the  Black  Prince,  the  hopes  of  England,  and  who  died  before 
his  &ther;  William  of  Hatfield,  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  John  of 
Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York,  Wil<» 
liam  of  Windsor,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstodr,  duke  of  Glocester.  He 
died  at  Richmond  in  1377>  whaa  he  had  reigned  fifty  years  and 
odd  months. 

The  cause  of  the  war,  betwixt  the  English  and  French,  in  Edward 
the  Third's  time,  was  a  claim  to  the  crown  and  kuwdooi  of 
France,  in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  which  they  would  make 
invalid  by  their  Salick  (or  distaff  law)  to  which  the  gveatest 
civilians  do  allow  no  essence  at  all ;  and  Da  Haillan,  the  great 
French  historian,  hath  no  better  opinion  of  it,  bat  to  be  a  me^ 
chimera,  or  imaginary  thing,  but  of  this  more  presently. 

Of  the  Soltek  Law. 

'  HERE  I  judge  it  no  way  impertinent  to  be  a  little  more  par« 
^  ticular  yet,  touching  the  claim  of  this  king  Edward  to  the  crown 
'  of  France,  and  whit  grounds  the  French  had,  by  virtue  of  this 
'Salick  Law,  for  the  exclusion  of  him,  claiming  from  a  female. 
.'  And,  first,  we  will  briefly  state  his  claim,  as  it  then  stood,  and 
'  then  come  to'the  law  itsefr,  and  it  was  thus :  Philip  the  Fburih,- 
'  simamed  the  Fair,  had  three  sons,  Lewis  the  Contentious,  Philip 
'  the  Long,  ai)d  Charles  the  Fair  (all  these  successively  reigned 
*  after  him,  and  died  without  issue  inheritable) ;  he  had  likewise  a 
5  daughter  named  Isabel  (I  purposely  omit  the  other,  being  foreign 
'  to  the  present  affiiir)  married  to  Edward  the  Second,,  king  of  £1^- 
f  land,  and  so  was  mother  to  Edward  the  llitid^  The  issue  mate 
'of  Philip  the  Fair  thus  failing,  Philip  son  and  heir  of  Charles, 
5  earl  of  Valois,  Beaumont,  &c.  (who  was  brother  lo  Philip  the 
*•  Fair),  laid  claim  to  the  crown  as  next  heir  male,  against^king  Ed« 
f  ward,  who  made  answer  to  the  objection  of  the  Salick  Law,  that 
'  (admittinfi^  it  was.  as  they  asserted)  yet  he  was  heir  male»  though 
f  descended  of  a  daughter ;  and  this,  in  a  publick  assembly  of  &e 
'  states  of  France,  first  about  the  protectorship  of  the  womb  (for 
'  oueen  Joan,  dowager  of  Charles  the  Fair,  was  left,  with;  child,  and 

<  delivered  of  a  daughter  named  Blanch,  afterwards  dntchess  ef 
vOrleans)  was  bad  in  solemn  dispute  by  lawyers  on  both  sides,  boA 

<  applied,  at  length,  also  to  the  direct  points  of  inheriting  (be 
Vcrown,  and  so  adjudged  against  king  Edward.    What  followed 

<  hereupon  we  have,  in  some  measure,  traced  in  the  preeeding  his- 
^  tory  of  his  wars,  and  are  more  at  large  recorded  in  Walfipgh^niy 
<Froi8sart,  JEmilios,   and  a  multitude  of  more  modem  writers; 

<  whereby  it  appears,  and  will  in  the  wars  of .  this  king's  successors 

<  in  France,  how  the  denial  of  this  sovereignty  to  him,  by  the 

<  French,  cost  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  their.men^^andin- 
^vot.ved  that  country  into  long,  and  miserable^  calamities*  . 

*  But  as  for  the  law  its^C  whereby  they;  pretended  ^uQb. an  fxr 
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elusion  of  him,  it  mny  weti  be  said  with  Drayton  in  his  PoW- 
AlbioBy  that  every  mouth  spteaks  of  it,  but  few  undersUnd  the 
thing  itself,  or  so  much  as  the  etymology  of  its  name ;  and  there- 
fore, to  clear  this  point,  as  well  as  we  can,  we  are  necessitated  to 
ascend  a  little  higher  than  these  times,  wherein  it  was  made  use 
of,  in  prcjjudice  to  the  English  claim,  and  to  begin  with  the  ori« 
ginal  of  the  Francks,  with  whom  they  affirm  it  was  brought  into 
France.    The  Frandcs  therefore  (according  to  many  modern  his* 
torians)  came  originally  from  Asia,  into  Germany,  though  others, 
and  perhaps  upon  better  grounds,  make  their  original  to  be  in 
Germany  itself;  but  this  is  certain,  that,  upon  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  they  inhabited  Franconia,  a  province  of  Ger* 
many,  and  about  the  year  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  or,  accord- 
Ing  to  Davila,  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  invaded  France,  under 
Prntramond,  whom  they  chose  to  be  their  king  and  leader  (which 
Pharamond  they  make  to  be  son  to  Marcovir,  a  prince  that  go* 
▼emed  them  in  Franconia).  But,  first,  before  they  began  their  ex- 
pedition, they  held  a  general  assembly,  near  unto  a  river  named 
Sala,  and  there,  by  the  advice  of  the  Salii,  their  priests,  or  as 
others  of  the  Saltans,  whom  they  make  to  be  the  same  with 
Francks,  enacted  laws  for  government,  and  amongst  the  rest,  one 
for  the  exclusion  of  females,  from  inheriting  the  crown,  which 
from  the. aforesaid  appellations  (whether  one  or  all,  it  matters 
not)  came  to  be  denominated  the  Salick  Law.    But  Goropius,  that 
fetches  all  ont  of  Dutch,  and  this  perhaps  more  tolerably  than 
many  oft  his  other  etymoloeies  ^deriving  the  Salians  name  from 
Sal,  which,  in  contraction,  he  makes  to  be  from  Sadel,  inventors 
whereof,  says  he,  the.  Salians  were)  interprets  them  to  be  as  much 
as  horsemen,  a  name  fitly  applied  to  the  warlike  and  most  noble 
persons  of  any  nation,  as  Equites  in  Latin,  Chevaliers  in  French^ 
and  Marohog  in  Welch,  do  verr  well  agree  to.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  Salick  Law  is  made  by  him  to  be  as  much  as  a  Chival- 
rouaLaw;  and  Salick  Land,  Qua jod  equestris  ordhm  dignitattm 
4*  w.  eofite  swmmo  Sr  in  ceteris  wionMi  €ons€rvaudam  pertintbai; 
which  very  well  agrees  with  a  sentence,  ^ven  in  the  psrrliament 
at  Bourdeaux,  upon  an  ancient. will,  devising  all  the  testator's 
Salick  lands,  whkh  was  in  point .  of  Judgment  interpreted  to  be  a 
fief;  and  who  knows  ns^  but;  that.fiefe  were  originally  military 
gifts. .  But,  if  things  be  so,  how  then  comes  Salick  to  extend  to 
the-^rowo,  which  is  held  to  be  meerly  without  tenure  ?  Hierefore 
(taith  a  later  lawyer)  Ego  $cia  legem  Salicam  agere  de  private  pa* 
irimomo  tantumy  I  know  the  Salick  law,  intends  only  private  pos- 
sessions.    A^n,  there  are  some,  who  pretend  to  give  us  the  names 
of  the  compilers  of  this  law  (and  not  this  alone,  but  of  many 
others,  as  they  say)  viz.  Wisogast,  Bodogast,  Salogast,  and  Win- 
dogast,  wise  cognsjeUors,  about  that  Pharamond's  reign.  The  text 
of  it  in  this  part  is  offered  us  by  Claude  de  Seissel,  bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles, Bodio,  and  other  French  writers,  as  if  it  were  as  ancient  >as 
the  original  of  the  name,  in  these  words :  De  terra  Salica  nulla 
portio  MCrtdkatii  muHeri  vtniat,  sed  ad  virilem  sexum  iota  terra 


foa 
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hendUatptf^eniai.  No  part  oftbe  Stiick  lend  can  deMscnd  to  tfe 
daughter,  bat  aH  to  tiie  male,  and  m  aubetanc^  as  if  reierTtd  \a 
fbe  person  of  tlK  king's  heir  ienale.  So  miax^k  is  remembeied  by 
tba^  great  Ciyilian  Baldus,  and  diyers  odiersy  but  rather  as  ^ 
custom,  than  any  particular  law,  as  an  author  of  that  kingdom 
hath  expresly  written :  Ct  iC  est  point  time  lofe  tctittt,  mm  wetaoU 
nous,  qui  nont  n^  svooMpomj  inxfenter,  mms  F  mnms  pmsse  ie  U  minrt 
meme,  qm  U  nous  f  amsi  apris  4*  daime  cetinstmei;  that  is,  this  is 
no  law  written^  but  learned  of  nature.  But  why  tb^  same  aotbor 
dares  affirm,  that  king  Edward  yielded  upon  this  point  to  the  French 
Philip  de  Valois,  I  wonder,  seeing  all  stories  and  carriages  of 
state,  in  those  times,  are  so  manifestly  opposite.  Becanos  aoder* 
takes  a  coi^ture  of  the  first  cause,  whicn  excluded  Gynasooeracy 
among  them,  guessing  it  to  be  upon  their  obsenratien  of  the  mis« 
fbitnne  in  war,  which  their  neighboars,  the  Bructerans  (a  people 
about  the  now  Orer-Issel,  in  the  Netherlands,  from  near  whom 
he,  as  many  others  first,  derires  the  Francks)  endured  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  under  the  conduct  and  empire  of  one  Vdldb,  a  lady 
even  of  divine  esteem  amongst  them.  The  leaYned  Drayton,  who 
has  particularly  treated  of  this  subject,  leayes  it  at  last  in  a«s* 
*  pence,  and  concludes  thus :' 

But,  howsoever  the  law  be  in  truth,  or  interpretd>le  (for  it  migfat 
iH  beseem  me  to  otkt  determination,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind)  it  is 
certain,  that,  to  this  day,  they  have  an  usage  of  ancient  time,  which, 
t!ommits  to  the  care  of  some  of  the  greatest  peers,  that  they,  when 
the  queen  is  In  child-birth,  be  present,  and  warily  observe,  lest  the 
ladies  privily  should  counterfeit  the  inheritable  sex:,  by  supponng 
some  other  made,  when  ^  true  birth  is  female,  or,  by  anr  such 
means,  wrong  their  ancient  custom  royal.    '  But,  by  his  ntvonrv 
this  is  a  custom  in  England  as  weH  as  in  Pra»ce,  when  the  le* 
males  do  notwithitanding  inherit  the  crown,  and  aeter  any  law 
pretended  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  therefore  condude  upon  the 
whole  with  thi<  one  ttaoA,  that  notwithstanding  the  nUiny  vo* 
Inmes  that  have  been  writ  to  Justify  king  Bdward  and  bis  success 
ik>rs  title  to  Franete  (though  it  is  true  the  Ea|^  in  that  age  were 
better  skilled  in  the  sword  than  in  Uio  pen)  and  the  mat  dusft/^ 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  French  under  prslenee  of  this  SaUck 
law,  .to  impede  his  way  to  their  crown s  yet  after  all  it  appears 
cleariv  to  me,  that  the  aforesaid  duchess  of  Oikaaa  had  a  better 
title  than  either  king  Edward  or  Iliillp  de  Valoia,  for  she  was 
dsfoghter  to  Charles  the  Bsir,  the  last  king  of  the  Capotian  line; 
whereas  Edward  was  descended  only  from  Isabella,  sister  to  this 
same  king.    And  as  for  Philip  de  Vatois,  his  pritedsions  had  little 
of  reaKty  m  them,  when  it  is  p4ain  Hugh  Capet  descended  from  a 
female  of  the  Carolovlnian  line,  yet  succeeded  to  the  crawn  of 
France ;  and  where  was  their  Salick  law  then,  whereof  the^  after^ 
wards  so  much  boasted  that  it  was  bom  wiAi  thfi%  and  never 
writ,  but  taught  1^  nature !' 
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RICHARD  n. 

SONtoEdvrard  the  Black  Priuce,  byJosn  hin  wife,  daugfatertv 
Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  the  youogeit  son  of  king  Edward  the 
Fint,  MGceeded  hi*  girandfatber  king  Edvard  the  Third,  being  but 
deven  yean  old,  bul  had  neither  hii  wisdom  nor  good  fortune. 
Fran  Bonrdesux,  his  birth-place,  where  his  father  kept  bii  ren- 
dence  a«  duke  of  Aquitain,  he  wai  called  Richard  Af  Bourdeaux. 
Ib  hii  minority  he  was  governed  by  his  unclei,  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
caster and  Gloucester ;  his  reign  was  at  firtt  mu<^  disturbed  with 
the  Scota,  and  there  were  also  diverse  traverses  of  war,  etpecially 
by  sea,  with  France ;  for  the  French  began  to  improve  in  naviga- 
tion, and  did  us  much  mischief,  for  they  burnt  a  good  part  of  Rye, 
Hastings,   and  Portsmouth,   advancing  into  the  river  aa  far  aa 
Graveaend,  where  they  likew*we  took  booties,  and  burnt  almost  all 
the  place,   "they  also  tadk  footing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  were 
aoon  repdkd;  sir  John  Arundel,  beitig  sent  with  a  considerable 
flvet  to  Bretagne,  was  disastervwly  cast  away,  with  above  1000 
pcTioni  more,  whereof  some  were  of  rank  ana  gallantry.    But,  » 
little  after,  sir  Hugh  Caverly  and  sir  Thomas  Piercy  Ming  made 
admirals,  tbej  so  scowered  and  secured  the  seaa,  and  they  took 
svcb  a  world  of  prizes,  .that  French  wines  were  sohl  in  London  for 
me  remark,  how  one  John 
d  out  a  fieet,  at  bis  own 
[ploits  agunat  the  French, 
t  setting  forth  men  of  war 
I 

«  ftmow  rebellion  of  Wat 
u  of  the  duke  of  Lancaaler 
nis  interview  between  dw 
Calais  and  St.  Omers,  ma- 
d  grandeur,  that  could  be 
ship  was  tied,  by  king  Si- 
rife,  tbe  king  of  France's 
having  buried  quean  Anne, 
wo  years  before.  Hiis  king, 
I  length,  deposedy  when  he 
oat  three  months,  and  wit 
fl  Yorkshire. 

HENRY  IV. 
COMMONLY  called  Henr;  of  Bolbngbrdie.  tbe  first  king  «C 
this  Un^  was  sob  to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  tbe  Third.  He  came  to  tbe  crown  by  tbe  porwer  of  the 
sword,  bat  with  the  cooseut  of  the  people,  the  issue  of  Uonet 
duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  to  tbe  said  king  Edward,  being  laid 
aside,  that  had  a  precedent  right.  He  was  a  prince  of  singular 
prowess,  but  most  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  juppressing  of 
rebellions  at  borne,  and  in  the  old  trade  of  wvring  with  Scethuid) 
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whereat  the  French  grew  insolent,  fitted  out  divert  fleets,  and  at- 
tempted the  coasts  of  England,  first  under  the  Count  of  St.  Paul, 
who  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  700O  men,  where  he  burnt 
some  villages,  but  the  island  grew  quickly  too  hot  for  him,  Ply- 
mouth also  was  plundered,  and  dirers  houses  burnt,  whereupon  the 
Western  men  were  permitted  to  set  out  ships  of  war,  wherel^ 
they  sufficiently  revenged  themselves  of  the  French,  and  at  one 
time  took  forty  sail.  The  French  take  footing  again  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  1000  men,  but  they  were  repelled,  with  the  slaughter 
of  many  hundreds.  Afterwards  the  admiral  of  Britany.  with  the 
lord  of  Castile,  and  thirty  sail,  attempt  Dartmouth,  where,  at  a 
fierce  assault,  Du  Castile  was  slain,  with  his  two  brothers. 

The  English,  during  this  reign,  had  occasion  also  to  signalise 
themselves  by  land  in  France,  upon  two  several  occasions ;  for  a 
mat  feud  happening  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (whMii  the 
French  king  and  his  eldest  aon  fiivoured)  and  the  doke  of  Orleans, 
whose  father  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  procurement  of  the 
former,  it  came  at  last  to  open  wars  between  them.  But  B«rgimdy, 
finding  his  adversary  had  powerfiil  assistance  from  the  kinss  of 
Navarre  and  Arragon,  the  dukes  of  Bituria,  Bretagne,  and  oUiers, 
makes  his  application  to  king  Henry  for  aid,  who  at  first  gave  him 
good  counsel,  and  afterwards  sent  him  good  force  under  the  com« 
mand  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  the  famous  sir  John  OUkaitle, 
lord  Cobham,  and  others,  with  which  remforcement  he  premikd 
powerfully  against  his  enemy,  insomuch  that,  about  a  year  tfter, 
Orleans  also  becomes  a  suiter  to  the  same  king  Henry,  for  assist* 
ance  against  Burgundy;  which  the  king  also  granted,  and  dis« 
patched  away,  under  thie  command  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence, 
Edward  duke  of  York,  &c.  many  valiant  men  who  landed  in  Nor- 
mandy where  Orleans  was  to  meet  them,  but  did  not  at  the  time 
appointed.  However,  they  prosecuted  their  design,  and  took  nmnj 
strong  places,  and  at  length  Orleans  and  Garencc  met,  and  having 
lettlea  their  affiiirs,  the  English  departed  to  their  winter  quarter* 
m  Aquitain.  Henry,  like  a  wise  prince,  designed  to  make  use  of 
these  dissensions  in  France,  and  expressed  as  much  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sayrog, '  Behold  now  is  the  acceptable  time, 
let  us  go  into  France,  and  win,  with  small  ado,  that  which  is  our 
right;'  but,  being  then  labouring  under  a  great  sickness,  he  waa 
by  his  lords,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  the  contrary ;  and 
thus  ended  his  wars  in  France,  he  himself  dying  soon  after  this 
last  expedition  under  Clarence,  to  wit,  on  the  20th  of  March,  anno 
1412,  aged  46,  when  he  had  reigned  thirteen  yean,  and  about  six 
mondis,  and  was  buried  at  Canterbury  by  his  first  wife  the  lady 
Mary,  daughter  to  Bohun  earl  of  Essex.  He  had  issue  four  sons, 
Henry,  that  succeeded  him,  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke 
of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  of  whom  it  was 
said  they  could  not  be  distinguishied  for  their  excellency,  save  that 
Henry  was  the  eldest  He  had  also  two  daughters,  Blanch  dudieti 
f>f  Bavaria,  and  Fhilippa  queen  of  Denmark. 
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causes  of  this  war  were  first  self-preservation,  and  that  the 
French  assisted  the  Scots  ag^ainst  England,  and  had  also  sent 
12000  men  to  Owen  Glendower,  a  British  prince,  who  was  up  in 
arms  against  the  kin^,  but^  a  few  days  after  they  landed  at  Mil- 
lord- Haven,  they  ran  again  back  to  their  ships. 

HENRY  V. 

COMMONLY  cidled  Henry  of  Monmouth,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  IV*  proved  a  great  prince,  was  a  mirror  of  magnanimity, 
Add  stands  to  this  day  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  English 
dironides.     He  no  sooner  mounted  the  throne,  but  be  had  his  eye 
presently  upon  France,  for  recovering  his  royal  right  to  that  cntwn; 
m  order  vhereunto  he  altered  in  his  arms  the  bearing  of  semy  de* 
luces,  and  quartered  the  three  full  flower-de-luces  as  France  did 
.bear  tbem.   Thereupon  he  sent  the  duke  of  Exeter  in  a  magnificent 
punhassy,  attended  with  500  horse  to  Paris,  to  demand  the  crown, 
#lid  receiving  oo  satisfactory  answer,  but  rather  a  jeer,  the  Dauphin 
sending  king  Henry  a  sackful  of  racket  court -balls,  to  employ  hb 
time ;  he  replied.  That,  for  every  one  of  those  balls,  he  had  so  many 
fi^ry  bvHeta  to  bandy  at  the  proudest  towers  of  France,  as  he 
should  quickly  find ;  and  so  he  presently  got  over,  and  encountered 
the  French  army  at  Agencourt,  the  French  kin^  himself  being  at 
the  head  of  it,  which  he  utterly  overthrew,  and  took  more  prisoners 
than  be  had  coromon  soldiers.    The  battle  was  fought  upon  a  Sun- 
day irtoniiiqs  about  the  time  of  high  mass  :  for  having  sent  notice  to 
£iigla»d  ^dfore,  that  extraordraary  prayers  should  be  made  in  all 
chOTchea  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  stood  upon  the  de- 
tesive  part  all  the  while  till  then ;  but  then,  making  a  moving 
oration  to  hia  whole  army,  and,  am^ng  other  strains,  telling  them 
ay  Englaiid  was  praying  lor  them  at  that  very  hour,  he  ob- 
a  most  glorious  and  compleat  victory.    Besides  that  great 
•of  piety,  another  of  policy  was  used  ;  for  the  kin^,  to  prevent 
the  "fury  of  the  French  cavalry,  appointed  divers  st^es,  studded 
wHh  iron  at  both  ends,  of  about  six  feet  long,  to  be  pitched  behind 
the  aichen^  and  ordered  that  piotieers  should  attend  to  remove 
then,  aatbey  should  be  directed,  which  invention  conduced  much 
to  the  good  success  of  the  action.    The  king  himself  charged  the 
dske  of  Alenson,  who,  being  beaten  ofFhis  horse,  was  slain.     Therp 
ITM  also  a  great  slaughter  <w  all  kind  of  French  prisoners,  because 
the  number  was  so  great,  that  nothing  could  give  assurance  qf 
lafety,  but  by  making  them  away. 

At  length,  after  many  wonderful  feats  and  successes  performed, 
especially  by  liimself  and  noble  brothers  the  dukes  of  Clarence, 
Bedford,  and  Gloucester,  he  was,  upon  articles  agreed  between  him 
•ad Charles  VI.  then  king  of  France,  made  regent  of  that  kih^om, 
and  proclaimed  both  there  and  in  England  heir  apparent  to  thie 
Freoeh  csown,  and  did,  thereupon,  take  Katfaerine,  the  said  ktng^s 
dMgfotfT  ta  wife ;  but  the  Dauphin  (afterwards  Charles^H.^  wlv> 
jtelgi^  himsetf  much  aggriev^  hereby,  m^acle  a  strong  party  iii  tbe  ' 
kingdom, -and -with  ja  great  army  lai<i  siege  to  the  town  of  Cosney, 
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which  king  Henry  was  lo  concerned  at,  that  he  resolved  to  go  id 
^  person  to  the  raising  of  it.  But  he  was  so  eager  and  over-hasty  in 
bis  march,  that  he  could  reach  no  further  than  Senlis  (trusting  to 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford's  care  in  the  prosecuting  of  that 
design,  who  relieved  the  town,  and  obliged  the  Dauphin  to  retreat), 
and  there  his  fever  so  increased  upon  him,  that  he  made  his  last 
will,  and   appointed  his  jewels  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  ordained  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  Vt  be  regent 
of  France  and  Normandy,  and  so  died  at  Vincennes,  leaving  no 
issue  but  a  young  son,  whose  education  he  left  to  the  cardinal  of 
Winchester,  and  the  government  of  Fngland,  during  his  minority, 
to  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  beine  the  year  of  our  Lord,  U2^, 
aged  thirty-eight,  and  having  reignedf  nine  years  and  odd  months. 
He  had  the  mortification  to  have  his  brother  Clarence  slain  with 
many  fine  soldiers,  at  the  siege  of  Bauge  in  Anjou,  before  he  died, 
.  but  was  otherwise  in  all  attempts  successful,  and  is  renowned  upon 
all  accounts,  but  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  his  piety  to  God,  to 
whom  he  gave  all  the  glory  of  his  victories. 

The  ground  of  this  war  was  the  former  claim  to  the  crown  and 

kingdom  of  France. 

HENRY  VI. 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  Windsor,  proved  a  religious 
prince,  but  weak  and  unfortunate ;  he  began  his  reign  when  he 
was  eight  years  old,  and  was  crowned  king  of  France  at  Paris,  anno 
1491,  to  whom  the  nobles,  provost,  and  chief  burgesses,  sware  feal- 
ty ;  but  lost  it,  five  years  after,  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  the  loss 
of  that  drew  on  the  loss  of  the  whole,  but  it  was  not  without  much 
struggling.    The  beginning  of  his  reign,  which  all  persons  feared 
would  have  been  the  worst,  proved  quite  contrary,  and  was  the 
most  prosperous ;  which  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  wisdom,  care,  and 
resolution  of  those  brave  men  that  his  father  appointed  to  guard 
him  and  his  dominions.    Things  prospered  in  France,  whilst  the 
beroick  Bedford  lived,  who  won  many  towns  and  forts,  and  proved 
victor  in  several  encounters  and  battles,  especially  that  great  batUe 
of  Verneuil,  where  (as  a  French  author  confesseth)  Bedford,  Salis- 
bury, and  Suffiilk  did  mighty  exploits,  and  defeated  the  whole 
French  power ;  about  which  time,  Bedford,  as  regent,  was  obeyed 
in  all  places  through  Vinoen,  Poictiers,  and  Picardy;  and  from 
Paris  to  Rheims,  Chalons,  and  Troyes,  up  to  the  river  of  Loyre ; 
but  when  this  brave  prince  died,  which  was  about  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Henry's  reign,  and  that  the  duke  of  York  was  made  re- 
gent, things  went  very  much  to  wrack  in  France.    Guienne  was 
the  last  province  in  France  that  held  out  for  the  En^i^h,  where  we 
lost  that  brave  captain,  John,  lord  Talbot,  the  first  earl  of  Shrewsit 
bury  of  that  family,  and  ancestor  to  the  now  illustrious  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  called  by  the  French  historians,  the  glory  of  the 
English  nation,  as  we  had  done  some  years  before,  at  the  siege  ot 
Qrieani ^  the  valiant  earl  of  Salisbury ;  a  siege  which  firat  raised 
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the  fame  of  the  French  Amazon,  Joan»  the  sheperdess,  commonly 
called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whose  wonderful  courage  and  success 
proved  very  fatal  to  the  Eng^lish  (though  she  was  afterwards  burnt 
at  Roan  for  a  witch),  and  which  did  not  a  tittle  contribute  ip  hasten 
our  expulsion  out  of  that  kingdom ;  all  places  at  length  being  re- 
duced, except  Calais,  and  the  Norman  isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
&c.  And  thus  was  the  old  prophecy  made  good,  'That  Henry  of 
Monmouth  should  win  all,  and  Henry  of  Windsor  should  lose  all ;' 
which  was  verified  to  some  purpose  in  this  king,  for,  to  the  former 
losses,  was  added  that  of  the  crown  of  England,  he  being  deposed, 
after  he  had  reigned  thirty-nine  years ;  but  lived  eleven  years  after, 
and  was  murdered  by  Crodkback  Richard,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  was  a  king  pious  in  an  intense  degree,  which  made  Henry  the 
Seventh  send  to  the  Pope,  to  have  Henry  the  Sixth  canonised  for  a 
saint ;  but  answer  was  given,  that  he  would  canonise  him  for  an 

innocent,  but  not  for  a  saint. 

» 

The  cause  of  this  war,  in  this  king's  time,  was  the  revolt  of  the 
French. from  their  ol>edience  to  their  true  king. 

EDWARD  IV. 

ELDEST  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  first  of  this  line, 
came  to  the  crown  by  rieht  of  descent,  from  king  Edward  the 
Third;  fpr  Anne,  his  grandmother,  was  daughter  of  Roger  Mor- 
timer, son  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March^  and^rhilip  his 
wife,  sole  daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  or  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  and  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster;  so  that  it  is  plain,  in  course  of  succession,  he  had  a 
precedent  right  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  He  was  fain  to  main- 
tain his  right,  as  he  had  got  it^  by  the  sword;  for,  to  get  it,  no 
less  than  six  battles  had  been  fought  by  his  father  and  himself,  and 
six  more,  to  secure  it,  were  fought  in  his  reign ;  but,  when  his 
affairs  began  to  receive  any  settlement,  he  revolves  upon  his  old 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  France ;  wherefore,  upon  the  request  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  bi:otber-in-law,  who  was  already  ac- 
tually in  war  with  the  French  king,  he  enters  into  aa  alliance  with 
him,  for  to  carry  it  on  with  united  forces;  and  was  the  more  easily 
induced  hereunto,  because  of  the  assistance  France  had  lately 
given  the  earl  of  Warwick,  queen  Margaret,  her  son,  pjcince  Ed- 
ward, and  their  accomplices,  against  him.  King  Edward  makes 
very  great  preparations  for  this  expedition,  and  having  got  all 
things  in  readiness,  rendezvouses  at  Dover,  and  so,  from  thence, 
sails  in  a  floet,  consisting  of  five  hundred  sail,  of  all  burthens 
(whereof,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  furnished  many)  and  lands  at 
Calais,  with  a  greater  force  than  ever,  at  any  one  time,  came  into 
France ;  f«>r  he  had  with  him  one  thousand  five  hundred  gen  d' 
arms,  being  all  nobles  and  gentlemen;  fiileen  thousand  a rcher:»  on 
horseback,  eight  thousand  common  soldiers,  with  three  thousand 
pioneers  (three  thousand  English  being  at  the  same  time  appointed 
to  land  in  Bretagne,  for  to  make  a  diversion  on  that  side.)  i 
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But,  before  king  Edward  embtrked,  he  tent  an  herald  from 
Dover,  to  the  king  of  France,  with  a  letter  of  defiance,  written  m 
auch  language,  that,  my  author  is  persuaded,  could  never  be  of  an 
Englisbman's  penning  (so  little  esteem  bad  the  EngKsh  nation,  at 
that  time,  for  their  learning,  in  the  world) ;  the  cMitents  of  the 
letter  were>  that  the  king  should  yield  unto  him  the  kingdom  of 
France,  that  so  he  might  restore  the  clergy  and  nobility  to  their 
antient  liberty,  and  ease  them  of  those  great  oppressions  they 
laboured  under,  &c.  which,  if  he  refused  to  do,  he  concluded  full  of 
menaces,  according  to  the  usual  form  in  that  kind.  The  French 
king  read  the  letter  softly  to  himself,  and  then  withdrawing  to  an- 
other room,  sent  for  the  herald  to  come  before  him,  and  told  him, 
he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  confoderacy  between  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, and  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  how  that  the  constaUe  of 
France  had  intelligence  also  with  the  king  of  England,  the  king 
having  married  his  niece ;  but,  adds-  he,  he  will  deceive  the  king, 
your  master,  as  he  has  done  me ;  and  as  for  Burgundy,  it  is  ma- 
'  nifest,  he  foully  prevaricates,  for  he  is  ahready  retired  fbom  before 
Nunz;  and  at  last  concludes  with  a  present  of  three  hundred 
crowns  to  the  herald,  and  a  promise  of  one  thousand  more,  if  a 
peace  were  concluded ,  and  got  him  to  engage  to  further  it  with 
^n  his  might.  King  Edward  hud  no  sooner  landed  at  Calais,  but 
the  duke  c?  Burgundy  retires  from  before  Nunz,  and,  with  a  small 
retinue,  rides  to  the  king  at  Calais,  leaving  his  army,  ih  the  mean 
time,  to  pluAder  the  country  of  Lorrain  and  Barr.  Fnm  Calais 
they  both  departed,  and  passing  through  BoHoign,  marched  to 
Peronne,  where  the  English  were  but  coldly  entertained  by  the 
duke,  for  he  would  suffer  but  very  few  of  them  to  come  within  the 

fates,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the 
elds.  There  it  was  the  duke  received  a  message  from  the  con- 
'  stable  of  France,  whereby  he  excused  himaelf  for  not  delh^ring  of 
Si.  Quintin;  alledging,  that  if  he  had  done  it,  lie  could  hat^  done 
him  no  forther  service  in  the  kingdom  of  France ;  but  added,  that, 
seeing  the  king  of  England  was  come  over  in  person,  he  Would,  for 
Hie  fbture,  do  whatever  the  duke  should  command  him ;  and  gave 
him  his  faith  in  writing,  he  would  serve  him,  and  hia  confederates, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  against  all  opponents  ^atsOever.  The 
duke  delivers  the  constable^s  letter  to  the  king,  adding  some  things 
ther^o  of  his  own  head;  as  that  the  constable  Would  certainly 
deliver  up  St.  Quintin,  and  all  other  places  in  his  power,  as  soon  as 
ever  he  came  before  them ;  which  the  kinff,  willrng  to  believe, 
marches,  together  with  the  duke,  forthwith,  from  Peronne,  towards 
St.  Quintin  ;  the  English,  expecting  to  be  received  irith  ringing  of 
bells,  approached  the  town  in  a  careless  manner;  but  had  a  quite 
contrary  entertainment,  for  they,  from  the  town,  fired  their  cannon 
upon  tfaein,  and,  withal,  made  a  salty  both  with  horse  and  foot. 
Wherein  some  English  were  slain,  and  others  taken  )>ri8oners. 

This  double  dealings  both  of  the  constable  and  duke,  made  the 
khtg  Hae  more  readily  heaiken  to  the  overtures  of  pettcer  thtt  the 
Frmh  king  oAted  him.  Wherefore,  in  a  village  near  Afl^ns,  eom« 
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muiioners  for  both  kings  met ;  whereof,  for  France,  were  the  ba»« 
tard  of  Bourbon,  admiral,  the  lord  St.  Peter,  and  bi»hopof  Eureux; 
and  for  England,  the  lord  Howard,  one  Chalenger,  and  doctor  Mor- 
ton ;  where  it  was  agreed,  the  French  king  should  pay  the  king  of 
England,  presently,  before  his  departure  out  of  France,  seventy- two 
thousand  crowns,  towards  the  expence  of  the  Elnglish  army,  and 
fifty  thousand  crowns  a  year  for  ever;  and  that  the  Dauphin  should 
marry  king  Edward's  eldest  daughter,  and  have  the  duohy  of 
Guienne  for  her  maintenance*.  But,  at  the  king's  return,  the 
English  barons  held  it  to  be  an  inglorious  peace,  though  it  was  said 
to  be  made  by  the  Holv  Ghost,  for  a  dove  was  seen  to  be  often  on 
king  Edwanrs  tent,  during  the  treaty.  But  the  last  article  was 
never  performed,  for  the  Dauphin  was  afterwards  married  to  Mar* 
garet,  daughter  to  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  so  much  to 
the  disappointment  and  sorrow  of  king  Edward,  that  he  fell  side 
upon  it  (as  Comines  says)  and  departed  this  life  at  Westminster^ 
the  ninth  of  April,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  when  be  had  reigned 
twenty-two  years,  and  about  one  month,  anno  HQS,  and  was  buried 
at  Windsor,  where  before  he  had  provided  him  a  resting  place. 
This  king  had  three  concubines,  whereof  Jane  Shoar  was  one,  of ' 
whom,  he  would  say,  one  was  the  merriest,  another  the  wittiest, ' 
and  the  third  the  holiest  harlot  in  his  realm. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was  a  defection  of  the  French  from  their ' 
loyalty  to  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  assistances  they  g^ve 
queen  Margaret,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  against  king  Edward, 

EDWARD  V. 

ELDEST  son  of  king  Edward  the  Fourth,  was  not  above  twelve 
years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  During  this  king's  short  r^igo 
(if  it  may  be  called  so)  there  was  neither,  nor  well  could  be»  any 
war,  or  act  of  hostility,  that  we  read,  between  England  and  France : 
for  it  was  but  three  months  that  he  reigned :  for  Richard,  duke  of 
Gloucester,  l^is  uncle,  knowing  how  easy  a  step  it  was  from  (b^ 
place  of  protector*  aud  first  prince  of  the  blood,  to  the  crown, 
turned  every  stone  to  get  the  protectorship  from  the  lord  Rivers, 
the  king's  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side ;  and  having  compassed  it, 
his  next  busincM  was  to  get  prince  Richard,  the  king's  bother, 
into  his  clutches,  fiso;  whom  the  queen-mother  was  fain  to  part 
with,  in  great  affliction  and  struggling  of  nature,  for  she  delivered 
him  up,  as  it  were,  for  execution ;  and  the  protector,  who  was 
resolved  to  make  both  him  and  the  king  a  victim  to  his  ambition, . 
looks  upon  the  two  young  princes,  from  that  very  time,  as  two  hijrdf^ 
in  a  cage,  that  should  not  be  long-lived ;  but,  to  blind  the  people* 
he  gave  orders  for  the  king's  coronation,  whilst  he  secretly  contrived 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (bis  great  coadjutor  in  his  cursed 
diesigns)  to  fix  tlie  crown  upon  his  own  head.  Buckingham,  with 
bjs  ^fices,  forced  }^  ^  manner,  the  city  to  a  compiiaoce,  which^ 

*  Set  the  tract,  iaUUed)  the  old  French  wmy  of  managing  treaties,  la  Tel.  VI* 
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nolem  Rolens,  was  at  last  forced  to  proclaim  Richard,  king  of  Eng* 
lapd,  the  duke  pretending,  that  aU  the  late  king's  issue  were  bas- 
tards, and  the  protector  only,  true  heir  to  the  crown;  who,  when 
it  was  offered  unto  him,  by  the  duke,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  re- 
fused it,  with  a  counterfeit  angry  countenance ;  but  when  bis  pri- 
▼ado,  making  himself  the  mouth  of  the  assembly,  said,  that,  if 
his  grace  would  not  accept  of  the  crown,  they  would  find  one  that 
should ;  then  he  was  pleased  to  take  it  upon  him  as  his  right. 

RICHARD  m. 

WAS  youngest  brother  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  whom  it  was 
said  he  was  born  with  teeth  in  his  head,  and  hair  on  his  shoulders. 
At  his  first  coming  to  the  crown,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  court  of 
Kii^*s  Bench,  where,  like  a  gracious  prince,  he  pronounced  par- 
doik  of  all  offences  committed  against  him,  to  insinuate  thereby  to 
the  people  what  a  blessed  reign  this  was  like  to  be ;  but  he  spared 
not  the  two  youn^^  princes  then  in  the  Tower,  but  they  were,  by 
his  order,  stifled  in  their  beds.     This  reign  was  so  troublesome  at 
home,  that  Richard,  though  a  warlike  prince  in  himself,  had  not 
leisure  to  mind  his  affairs  abroad ;  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  great  instrument  of  all  his  villainies,  whether  through  the 
horror  of  the  said  murder,  or  some  other  resentment,  dicf,  most 
certainly,  from  that  time,  project  his  ruin,  who  bad  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  his  elevation.    There  was  then  at  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  France,  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  the 
next  heir  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  whose  advancement  to  the 
crown,  Buckingham  and  others  resolved  upon,  with  proviso  that 
HeniT  should  consent  to  marry  the  lady  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter 
to  Edward  the  Fourth,  whereby  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
should  be  united  into  one;  but,  before  the  plot  took  eff*ect,  the 
duke  was  taken,  and  lost  his  head  without  any  form  of  tryal,  or 
any  regard  had  to  his  former  service.    Richmond  lands  at  Milford- 
Haven,  in  Wales,  but  with  two  hundred  men,  from  whence  ad- 
vancing forwards,  by  daily  reinforcements,  he  made  up  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  encountered  king  Richard  at 
Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  being  August  12,  1485.    The  fight 
was  very  sharp,  but  successftil  to  Henry,  who  carried  the  day,  and 
with  it  the  crown  of  England,  for  there  Richard  was  slain,  met  he 
bad  acted  the  part  of  a  great  captain  and  most  valiant  soldier,  and 
80  ended  his  bloody  and  short  reign,  which  was  but  two  years,  two 
months,  and  odd  days;  but,  however,  to  his  praise  it  must  be 
said,  that,  during  his  reign,  he  procured  many  ^d  laws  for  the 
ease  of  his  people,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  tend  to  th^ 
honour  of  the  English  nation. 

HENRY  Vn. 

BORN  in  Pembroke  Castle  in  Wales,  succeeded  next  to  Ridiard, 
upon  Bosworth  battle,  and  assumed  the  crown  as  heir  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  by  his  mother's  side,  Margaret,  countess  of  Rich- 
mond, then  alive,  and  lived  many  years  after,  daughter  and  heir 
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of  John  de  Beaafort^  duke  df  SonK^net,  son  of  Jolin,  earl  of  So- 
meraety  son  of  John  of  Gaant,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Jane  Swin- 
fordy  but  horn  before  wedk)ck,  though  afterwards  legitimated  by 
act  of  parliament,  yet  with  a  proviso,  of  not  being  capable  to 
inherit  the  crown.    His  fatlier  was  Edmund  Teudur,  son  of  Owen 
Tewdor,  descended,   as  it  was  said,  from  Cadwallader,  the  last 
British  king;  so  that  here  was  but  a  very  slender  title,  insomuch 
that  Henry,  according  to  a  former  compact,  was  necessitated,  for 
the  strengOiening  of  it,  to  take  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  to  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  to  wife,  and  heir  to  the  hou8e  of  York,  to  whom 
he  proved  no  yerv  indulgent  husband,  though  she  wanted  no  at- 
tractive accomplishments.    But  his  aversion  to  the  house  of  York 
was  so  predominant,  that  it  found  place,  not  only  in  his  wars  and 
council,  but  in  his  chamber  and  bed.     But  his  assuming  of  the 
crown  first  in  his  own  name,  and  afterwards  never  making  use  of 
hers,  either  in  his -coins,  proclamations,  or  any  administrations, 
spun  him  out  a  thread  of  many  seditions  and  troubles  at  home,  and 
might,  perhaps,  divert  him  from  great  undertakings  abroad,  for  he 
.was  a  prince 'tittt  wanted  neither  wisdom  nor  courage ;  however,  it 
was  in  bis  time  that  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  France,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  prcTented.  And, 
indeed,  herein  he  seemed  to  be  outwitted  by  Charles,  the  French 
king,  who,  by  his  artifices,  engaged  king  Henry  to  be  a  mediator 
between  him  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  while  he,  with  his  forces, 
besieges  Nantz,  and  routs  the  duke's  whole  army.     It  is  true,  the 
lord  Woodville,  the  queen's  uncle,  secretly  stole  over  into  Bretagne, 
with  a  small  band  of  men,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  which  action 
exposed  the  English  ambassadors,  who  then  mediated  a  peace,  to 
no  small  danger ;  but  the  reinforcement  was  so  inconsiderable,  as 
to  do  the  Britons  no  great  service.    But  the  battle  of  St.  Alban, 
aforementioned,  wherein  the  Britoiss  were  overthrown  wKh  the  loss 
of  six  thousand  of  their  men,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  sided 
with  them,  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  taken  prisoners,  alarmed 
king  Henry  in  such  sort,  that  he  forthwith  dispatched  succours 
into  Bretagne,  under  the  command  of  Robert,  lord  Brooke,  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  choice  men,  who  quickly  joined  the  re- 
mainder of  the  BntoDs  forces,  and  marched  towards  the  enemy; 
who,  though  flushed  with  their  late  victory,  well  knowing  the  Eng- 
lish courage,  kept  themselves  within  their  trenches,  and  declined 
battle,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  took  all  advantages  upon  our  men 
with  their  light  horse,  though  they  commonly  came  off  with  loss, 
especially  b^  means  of  the  English  archers.    But,  while  thea^ 
things  were  thus  transacting,  Francis,  duke  of  Bretagne,  dies, 
vrtiereupon  the  principal  persons  of  that  dutchy,  partly  bought, 
and  partly  through  faction,  put  all  things  into  such  confusion,  that 
the  English,  finding  no  head  nor  body  to  join  forces  with,  and 
being  jealous  df  their  friends,  as  well  as  in  danger  of  their  enemies, 
upon  the  af^proach  of  winter,  returned  home  five  months  after 
tilieir  landing. 
Atlbiff  timci  archduke  Maximilian,  son  to  the  emperor  Frederick, 

X  4 
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wts  ^ov^mor  of  Flanders,  and  in  treaty  of  marHfl^  with  AoM^ 
heiress  of  Bretap:ne,  when  there  happened  a  rehellioti  at  Bruges, 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  iord  Ravemtetn,  who  seized  upon 
Ypres  and  81uice»  and  sent  t4»  the  lord  Cord«',  French  governor  of 
Picardy ,  infamuus  in  history  for  that  saying  *  He  could  be  content  to 
lie  in  hell  seven  yeati^,  so  he  might  win  Calais  from  the  Enghsh/ 
Ibr  aid,  who,  heme:  before  provided,  immediately  besieges  Dix- 
mnde.  Whereat  the  king  of  England,  being  displeaved,  sends 
forthwith  the  lord  Morley  with  a  thousand  men  to  the  governor  of 
Calais,  and  with  an  addition  of  a  thousand  more  from  Uience  had 
order,  but  Ufider  pretence  of  securing  the  English  pale  about  thai 
city,  to  put  themMflves  into  Dixmude;  which,  in  conjiinction  with 
Bcmc  Germans*  they  efF (ted  undiscovered,  and  so,  with  the  ga« 
risen,  attack*-d  the  enemy's  camp  with  that  resolution  and  bravery, 
that,  after  a  bloody  and  obstmate  fight,  they  beat  them  out  of  it 
w^th  the  loss  of  about  eight  thousand  men ;  but,  on  the  English 
^rt,  not  above  an  hundred  men,  and  among  them  the  lord  Morley. 
The  cannon  and  baggage  feU  also  into  their  hands,  with  which  th^ 
marched  to  Newport,  from  whence  the  lord  Duiubigny  returned  to 
his  government  of  Calais,  leaving  the  wounded,  and  some  other 
volunteers,  there.  Cordes,  having  inteUigence  hereof,  departs  im- 
mediately from  Yprem  with  a  great  force,  and  attacks  l<3ewpolt, 
and  had  carried  the  priiicipiil  fort  of  the  town,  when  fortimately 
Uiere  arrived  in  the  haven  a  reinforcement  of  E^lish  archers,  wfae 
b^t  him  out  of  it  again,  whereat  he  became  so  discouraged,  that 
he  raise<l  the  »iege,  whtch  accidents  tended  to  an  open  mptuite  be- 
tween the  two  crowns. 

*  Hereupon  king  Henry  advises  Maximilian  to^preas  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Bretagne,  wliich  he  did  aocolrdingly,  insomuch 
that  the  man  iage  was  consumated  by  proxy,  the  lady  put  to  bed, 
and  Maximilian's  ambassador,  with  letters  of  procuration  in  the 
presence  of  many  noble  personages,  pot  ting  hia  naked  leg  between 
the  espounal  sheets.  Maximilian,  thinking  all  thmgs  now  sttre^ 
neglected,  for  a  time,  his  further  proceedings  and  intended  hiii 
wars ;  in  the  mean  while,  ihe  French  king,  con^ilting  his  divines, 
got  them  to  declare  this  consummation  invalid,  so  as  they  wbmit 
sport  of  it  m  France,  sayrmg,  that  it  was  an  argument,  Makhrai* 
lian  was  a  widower  and  a  cold  woer,  that  6ouM  content  himself  to 
be  a  bridegroom  by  b  depnty,  and  would  not  make  a  little  joumqf 
to  pot  all  out  of  quCKtion;  and  easily,  by  emissaries,  whereof  he 
had  store  about  her,  firevaikd  upon  die  young  lady  to  Consent  to 
become  his  wife,  who  was  a  yomig  king  and  a  batchelor.  Which 
procedure  and  artifice  of  France  so  distasted  king  H^nry,  that  he 
caused  his  chancettdr  to  tell  the  French  ambastadoito,  who  weUe 
sent  to  south  him  npoti  this  oc  casidn,  that  he  was  resolved  to  re- 
cover hi>  right  to  Normandy,  Guienne,  Ai\iou,  and  to  the  kingdom 
of  France  itself,  unless  the  French  king  were  content  to  have  king 
Henry's  title  to  France  (at  least  tribute  for  tiie  same)  handled  19  m 
treaty.  Maximilian,  and  with  good  reason,  storms  more  than  umf: 
bodjf,  at  Oiia perfidious  dealing  of  Fraace;  aWb  fbrUmtb  (Unhaa- 
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sadnrs  both  to  England  and  Spani>  to  incite  them  to  enter  into  an 
ofiennve  leagae  against  France*  promising  to  concur  with  consi- 
derable forces  of  his  own.  Hereufxm,  Henry  calU  a  parliament, 
gets  plentiful  snpplies,  and  raises  a  putMant  army>  in  which  were 
many  noble  personages,  and  over  whom  tie  makes  Jasper,  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  John,  earl  of  Oxford,  generals  nndef  bis  own  per- 
son; and  on  the  ninth  of  September,  in  the  eisfhth  year  of  bis 
reign,  departs  towards  the  sea-coa»it.  October  the  sixth  he  em* 
barked  at  Sandwich,  and  ttie  same  day  landed  at  Calais;  some 
overtures  of  an  accommodation  were  made  him  from  France,  be- 
fore be  took  shipping,  but  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Calais,  but 
the  calm  winds  of  peace  began  to  blow,  for  he  found  Maximilian 
was  unprorided  of  the  assistance  promised  for  lack  of  money, 
wktch  soon  spread  through  the  army ;  and  upon  the  neck  of  this 
he  received  news  also,  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  had  made  peace 
With  Charles,  king  of  France,  upon  his  restoring  unto  them  the 
counties  of  Rousiilon  and  Perpignan,  formerly  mortgaged  unto 
France,  by  John,  king  ot  Arra^on.  However,  October  the  fifteenth, 
he  led  Calais,  and  directed  his  march  towards  Bologne,  where  he^ 
arrived  in  four  days,  nnd  so  sat  down  beffbre  it  The  siege  continued 
for  near  a  motith,  btit  without  any  memorable  action  or  accident 
of  war,  only  sir  John  Savage,  a  valiant  commander,  was  slain,  at 
be  was  riding  about  to  view  the  walls.  The  town  was  well  fortified, 
and  had  a  good  i^arfson,  yet  it  was  much  <4  i^ressed  and  ready  for 
an  assault  (which,  if  it  had  been  ofiven.  it  ivas  believed  it  would 
have  been  carried)  when  the  comtnissioners,  appointed  for  that 
purpo««,  concluded  a  peace,  which  was  to  centmue  for  both  the 
kings  hves ;  whiereiti  there  was  no  article  of  importance,  being,  in 
eflm,  father  a  bargam  than  a  treaty  (as  my  lurd  Bacon  observes) 
for  all  things  remained  as  th'^y  were,  save  that  there  should  be 
paid  to  the  kms  seven  hutidred  forty-five  thousand  ^ucates  at  pre* 
seat,  foir  his  char«j;cs  in  that  expedition,  and  twerity-*ft^e  thousand 
orowiM  feaHy,  ftir  his  expences  sustained  in  the  aids  of  the  Bri- 
tons ;  and  bosittes,  this  was  left  imleflnitdy  when  it  shoi4d  deter- 
mine or  expire,  #hrch  made  the  Knglish  esteem  it  as  a  tribute 
carried  under  fair  terms;  and  the  truth  ift,  it  was  paid  both  to 
thia  k^g,  and  to  his  sou,  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  longer  than  it 
coiM  contuane  upon  any  computation  of  t^harges.  But  this  peace 
gaive  no  great  contentment  to  the  nobiHty  ami  prrnc'pal  officers  uf 
the  at%uy,  whu  had,  many  of  thetn,  sold  or^ngaged  their  estsrtei 
upon  the  hopes  of  the  i^ar;  and  they  stuck  not  to  say,  that  the 
king  eared  uet  to  pilume  his  nobility  and  pecirple  to  feather  himself, 
and  others  made  themselves  merry  uith  what  the  king  had  said  in 
parliament:  that,  after  the  war  was  once  begun,  he  doubted  not  to 
make  it  pay  itself,  saying,  be  had  kept  fars  promise.  However, 
(Carles  was  by '  this  pt-ace  assured  x>f  the  possession  of  Bretagne, 
«nd  free  10  prosecute  his  designs  upon  Naples,  f^ich  kingdom  he 
wito,  thougli  4ie  lost  it  aAerwards  in  a  kind  of  felicity  of  a  dream, 
after  he  had  passed  tlhe  wbole  length  of  Italy,  without  resistance. 
9»thattt  was  true  what  Fape  Alexanderivas  wont  toaay,  ^  That  the 
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Frenchmed  came  into  Italy,  with  chalk  in  their  hands,  to  mark  up 
their  lodgings,  rather  than  with  swords  to  fight.'  However,  Henry, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  upon  this  occasion,  entered  into 
a  league  with  the  Italian  potentates,  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  He 
bad  many  intestine  broiU  and  insurrections,  and  his  reign  is  noted 
for  Lambert  Simnel's  and  Peikin  Warbeck*s  impostures,  and  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  imnienste  treasure  he  left  behind  him  ;  a  testi- 
mony of  his  avaricious  nature ;  and,  after  above  twenty-three  years 
reign,  and  having  lived  fifly-two,  he  died,  April  the  twenty • 
second,  at  his  palace  of  Richmond,  which  himself  had  built,  anno 
1508. 

« 

The  causes  of  his  wars  were  partly  for  the  Relief  of  Bretagne,  partly 
on  behalf  of  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  partly  Ua  the  re- 
covery of  hit  own  right  in  France. 

HENRY  VIII. 

HEIR  to  both  houses  of  York  and  Lancaater,  and  the  only  •or-' 
viving  son  of  Henry  VII,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  proved  a  prince  of  great  virtues  at  well  at  vices.  Towards  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  French  king  making  war  upon  pope 
Julius,  king  Henry  wrote  him  monitory  letters  to  desist,  as  being 
his  friend  and  confederate ;  which  letters  being  little  regarded, 
Henry  sent  to  demand  his  duchies  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjou, 
and  Maine,  and  the  crown  of  France  itself;  but  this  had  the  same 
effect  as  the  former,  the  French  king  continuing  his  war  in  Italy; 
which  provoked  king  Henry  so,  that,  entering  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  and  other 
potentates,  be  determined,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,-  to  make 
war  upon  France,  and  made  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land 
accordingly;  and,  in  concert  with  Ferdinando,  sends  over  into 
'  Biscay,  an  army  of  ten- thousand  men,  all  foot,  under  the  command 
of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  with  a  design  to  invade  France  on  that 
side,  first  for  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitain ;  but  Ferdi* 
nand  failing  in  the  promises  he  had  made  of  horse,  ordnance,  car- 
riages, &c.  the  Elnglisb,  after  tbey  had  waited  from  May  till  De- 
cember, for  performance,  returned  into  England  without  any 
memorable  action  performed,  their  number  being  considerably 
diminished  through  sickness.  Henry,  nothing  discouraged  hereat, 
\  caUs  a  parliament,  who  gave  him  a  plentiful  supply  for  carrying  on 

<  the  war  ;   wherefore,  with  a  puissant  army,  wherein  were  many 

noble  persons,  and  over  which  as  captain-general  was  constituted 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  the  king's  person,  he  lands  at  Calait 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  being  the  fifth  year  of  his  reisn ;  and,  the 
the  day  following,  lands  the  Admiral  of  England  at  WhiuandAiay, 
who  entered  the  town  and  burnt  it,  and  then  returned.  From 
Calais,  about  the  twenty-first  of  July,  the  king  marches  in 
great  state  and  good  order  of  battle  toward  Terwin,  wh^e 
be  arrives  on  t^  fourth  of  August,  and  lays  close  siege  to 
it,   the  French  attempting  to  impede  hit  march,  but  without 
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»«ioces8 ;    seven  days  after  came  the  emperor  Maximilian,  ivbora 
tbe  king  received    with  great  triumph,    between   Aire  and  the 
camp,  where  he  entered  into  the  king's  pay,  and,  as  a  testimony 
thereof,  wore  St.  George's*  cross  with  a  rose.    The  town  made  no 
extraordinary  defence,  for,  notwithstanding  the  ffarison  consisted 
of  four-thousand,  whereof  were  six-hundred  good  horse,  yet  they 
capitulated  the  twenty-third,  and  marched  away  the  day  following. 
But  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to  keep  the  place,  and  therefore 
rased  ^11  the  works  and  burnt  the  town,  removing  first  the  ordnance 
that  was  in  it  to  Aire ;  from  hence  be  directs  his  march  towards 
the  city  of  Toumay,  and,  about  the  twenty-first  of  September,  sits 
down  before  it ;  it  was  but  weakly  garisoned,  tho'  full  of  inhabitants, 
apd  so,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month,  was.  by  capitula** 
tion,  surrendered ;  the  citizens,  which  were  to  the  number  of  sixty- 
thousand,  sweanng  allegiance  to  him.     Here  sir  Edward  Poiningft 
was  made  governor,  and  of  this  city,  Wolsey,  then  the  king's  al* 
moner,  was  made  bishop ;    and  so,  by  the  way  of  Calais,  Henry 
returns  for  England,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  October  lands  at 
Dover,  the  earl  of  Surrey ,  during  his  absence,  having  fought  the 
Scots,  slain  their  king,  James  the  Fourth,  and  defeated  their  whole 
army.    The  king's  army  thus  prevailing  by  land,  in  France  itself^ 
and  against  the  Scots,  its  confederates  proved  no  less  successful  by 
sea ;    for  sir  John  Wallop  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy^ 
and  burnt  to  the  number  of  twenty-one  towns  and  villages,  toge- 
ther with  many  ships  in  the  haven  of  Trapart,  Staples,  and  other 
places.   The  French  king,  by  the  means  of  Leo,  with  whom  he  was 
now  accorded,  sues  for  a  peace  ;  which  was  at  length  concluded, 
the  lady  Mary,  the  king's  sister,  for  the  tying  of  tne  knot,  being 
given  to  the  French  king  in  marriage,  whom,  however,  she  did  not 
k>ng  enjoy,  Lewis  the  twelfth  dying  eighty-two  days  after.    The 
remainder  of  this  king's  reign  was,  in  a  manner,  spent  in  domeslick 
affairs,  which  is  not  our  province  to  treat  of,  till  about  the  thirty* 
fifth  year,  when,  in  coiyunction  with  the  emperor,  he  again  makes 
war  upon  France.    The  emperor  took  the  field  in  person,  and  the 
English  joining  him,  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Wallop,  laid 
siege  to  Landacsey.    The  French  king  hasted  with  a  great  army  to 
succour  the  town,  which  was  brought  to  great  extremity,  upon 
whose  approach^  the  emperor,  expecting  to  give  battle,  raised  the 
siege,   the  town,  being  by  this  means  raieved,  which  was  all  the 
French  cared  for,  declining  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  so,  upon  the 
approach  of  winter,  both  camps  broke  up. 

The  year  following,  the  king  raised  a  mighty  army,  the  front 
led  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  main  battle  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
Where  the  king  intended  to  be  present  himself  also,  and  the  rear  by 
the  lord  Russel,  attended  with  many  other  nobles,,  as  the  earls  of 
Surrey,  Oxford,  &c.  which  about  Whiuuntide  landed  at  Calais,  and 
firom  thence,  leaving  BoUoign  to  the  right;  directed  their  march  to- 
vaids  Mut^rell,  and  were  as  they  passed  joined  by  the  emperor's 
forcesunder  the  count  of  Buren ;  but,  finding  the.foresaid  place  extra- 
4>rdinaril7  well  fortified  and  provided  for  its  defence,  the  duke  of 
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Suflblk,  with  the  kingp*8  anny>  wbeeli  off  towards  BoUoigii*  where* 
be  arrives  July  XQ,  and  pitched  his  camp  to  the  east  of  the  town 
upon  the  hill ;  but,  thence  removing  into  a  valley  after  many  sharp 
skirmishes,  entered  the  lower  town  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who, 
tinder  the  covert  of  the  smoke,  g^ot  into  the  high  town  undiscovered ; 
Soon  after,  the  tower,  called  the  Old  Man,  was  yielded  up  by  six* 
teen  soldiers  that  kept  it,  which  notwithstanding  discouraged  not 
the  garison,  who  continued  to  make  a  vifforous  defence;  on  the 
96th  of  July,  the  king  arrives  in  person,  orders  a  mount  to  be  raised 
upun  the  east-side  planted  with  divers  pieces  of  cannon  and  mor- 
tars, which  incommoded  the  town  very  much,  so  that  few  houses 
were  lefl  whole  within  it.    In  this  distress,  two-bundred  French  and" 
Italians,  under  the  conduct  of  Joncurtio,  attempted  to  get  into  the 
town  in  the  night,  and  succeeded  so  well  by  the  means  of  a  priest 
that  spoke  English,  that  most  of  them  were  got  over  the  trenches 
before  discovered,  and  a  matter  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  got  m, 
the  rest  being  either  slain  or  taken  ;  at  length,  a  piece  of  the  castle 
being  blown  up,  the  king  stormed  the  place,  but  did  not  carry  it ; 
however,  the  cannon  continuing  playing,  and  the  gartson  having 
lost  the  best  of  their  conmiandcrs  and  men,  in  this  action,  and  femr- 
ing  as  well  as  -conceding  that  such  another  assaalt  must  carry  the 
town,  thought  it  time  to  capitulate,  before  things  came  to  the  last 
extremity;  and  so  articles  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  garison 
marched  out  with  bag  and  baggage  to  the  number  of  sixty-seven 
horse,  one  thousand  five^bundred  and  sixty-three  foot,  eighty-seven 
wounded,  and  one-thousand  nine-handred  and  twenty-seven  wo- 
men and  children.     On  the  25th  of  September,  the  king  with  the 
aword  borne  before  him,  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  enters  BpUoign 
in  triumph,  the  trumpets,  all  the  while,  spundkig  on  the  waUs ; 
and,  two  days  after  viewing  the  place,  cansed  St.  Sfary's  ebureh  to 
be  palled  down,  and  a  mount  to  be  made  in  the  room  of  it,  for  the 
strengtfaenmg    the    town,  and  at  his   departure  made  sir  John 
Dudley  governor,  and,  on  the  first  of  October,  lands  in  EngUnd. 
Next  y«ar,  September  the  ninth,  sir  John  Dudley,  then  admiral, 
lands  with  six-thousand  men,  at  Tsey-port  in  Normandy,  bumr 
itte  town  and  abby,  and  thirty  ^ips  in  the  havta,  with  the  loss  of 
fourteen  men  only.  The  French  attempted  4he  reco¥ery  of  Bc^loign, 
again  and  again,  but  to  little  purpose,  so  diat  at  length  a  peace  was 
conclnded,  wherein  it  was  agnec(£  the  French  king  Sioukl  pay  king 
Henry  eight-hundred  thousand  crowns  within  the  term  of  ei^  years^ 
and  then,  to  have  Bolioign  restored  to  him ;  but,  whilst  the  oadi 
for  confirmation  hereof  was  taken  by  both  kinga,  monsieur  Chatillon 
b^an  to  make  a  new  bastilion  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  haven  at 
Bulloign,  calling  it  ChaliHon's  garden  ;  the  lord  Grey  of  Wilton, 
then  governor  of  Bulloign,  advertisedtbe  lung  hereof,  by  sir  ThonMS 
Bslmer,  requiring  to  kiKiw  his  pleasure  thenein*    The  king  advises, 
with  his  council,  who  aH  agree  the  conditions  of  peace  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  infringed,  and  thecefore,  to  let  the  bastilicm  stand ; 
whereupon  the  king  ovdesed  hia  secretaiy  to  write  to  the  lord  Grey^ 
tothatpuqwie^  hot  ttimi  called  ta  airllioiiias  fmWy,  and  toU  hiAi, 
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that,  ootwithstanding^  the  contents  of  that  letter,  he  should  from 
him  coaimand  the  lord  Grey  to  rase  the  fortification  to  the  ground 
with  all  fqseed.  Sir  Thomas  replied,  *  that  a  message  hy  word  of 
lo<Mth,  contrary  to  a  letter,  would  never  be  believed ;'  *  Well  (says 
the  king)  tell  him  as  I  bid  you,  and  leave  the  doing  of  it  to  him.' 
Sir  TlKMnas,  upon  his  arrival  at  BoQoign,  delivered  the  governor 
the  letter,  and  withal  the  message,  who  hereupon  calls  a  council 
what  to  do,  wherein  they  all  agreed  the  letter  should  be  obeyed  ;  to 
which  the  lord  Grey  himself  said  nothing,  but  caused  the  message 
to  bei  written  down  verbatim  from  s'rr  Thomas's  rooath,  and  those  of 
the  council  to  $et  their  bands  to  it ;  and  when  this  was  done,  the 
"f  ery  next  night,  he  issues  out  and  rases  the  fort  to  the  groond,  am) 
^n  sent  sir  Thomas  back  to  the  king  with  letters  to  ac(|uaint  him 
with  what  he  had  done,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him,  asked  aloud, 
'  What  will  he  do  it  or  no  ? '  Sir  Thomas,  delivering  the  letter,  saidy 
«  Your  majesty  shall  know  by  these  \*  but  the  king,  half  angry, 
aaid,  '  Nay,  tell  me  has  he  done  it  or  no  ? '  And,  being  told  it  was 
4oDe,  he  turned  about  to  hit  lords,  and  said,  '  What  say  you,  my 
iords,  to  Uiis  ?  Chatillon's  garden  is  rased  down  to  the  ground  r 
Whereunto  one  presently  answered,  ^  that  he  that  had  don^  it  de- 
aerved  to  lose  his  head ;'  to  which  the  king  immediately  replies, 
*  That  he  would  rather  lose  a  dozen  such  heacu  as  his  was,  than  one 
such  servant  that  bad  done  it ;'  and  therewith  commanded  present- 
4y  the  lord  Grey's  pardon  to  be  drawn,  which  he  sent  to  him  with 
Mters  full  of  thanks  and  promises  of  reward.  The  cause  why  the 
^dng  took  this  course  was  this,  lest,  if  he  had  given  order  in  writing 
^  rasing  of  the  fort,  it  might  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
French,  before  it  was  done,  and  so  have  been  prevented.  This  may 
4»e  taken  «s  an  instance  of  king  Henry's  great  capacity ;  and  was 
the  concluding  act  of  his  life  as  to'Mreign  affairs,  for  he  died  not 
long  after,  to  wit,  in  the  year  1547,'fifty-sijcth  of  his  life,  and  of  bis 
l^gn  the  eight  and  thirtieth. 

^The  dikoses  of  this  war  with  France  were  partly  reasons  of  state, 
«nd  partfy  the  league  which  king  Henry  bad  made  with  the  em- 
peror» 

EDWARD  VI. 

BORN  at  Hampton-4>Dart,  succeeded  his  father  king  Heni*y  thie 
eighth,  at  the  age  of  nine  years ;  a  most  excellent  prince,  and  the 
bonder  of  the  age,  both  for  learning  and  piety;  but  England  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  the  bles.^ings,  couched  in  his  perssn,  bis 
reign  being  shortened  by  an  immature  death,  as  it  had  been  in  a 
^reat  measure  rendered  uneasy,  through  the  feuds  of  the  nobles, 
during  his  life.  This,  together  with  the  reformation,  carried  on  at 
llome,  mai)e  theenemy  insult  abroad,  insomuch  that  the  French  assum- 
ed the  boldness,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scots,  to  attack  us  in  our  own 
iMtders;  for  in  the  second  year  of  this  king's  reign  on  St.  Peter's  eve, 
flionsieur  Dassey,  the  French  general  with  ten  thousand  French  and 
4BtnmwriMR(te»Sc»U>  laMitege  to  Haddiogtoo,  a  town  in  Sootland, 
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but  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Englnh.  The  town  made  a  oiott  ▼tgorooi 
defence,  and  at  length  came  one<-thoiisand  three-hundred  horse 
from  Berwick,  with  intent  to  reliefe  it,  but  failed  in  the  attempt, 
for  most  of  the  horse  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  were  either  slain 
or  made  prisoners,  together  with  sir  Robert  Bowes  and  sir  Thomaa 
Palmer,  their  commanders.  But  for  all  this  great  discouragement  and 
misfortune,  the  garison  would  not  flinch,  but  continued  making  fre- 
quent and  successful  sallies  upon  the  enemy  till  August  20,  when  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,with  sixteen-thousn nd  men,  four-thousand  whereof 
were  Germans,  came  to  succour  the  place.  The  enemy  had  no  sooner 
intelligence  thereof,  but  they  marched  away  with  all  speed,  but  first 
highly  applauded  the  bravery  of  the  garison ;  the  earl  revictualled  the 
place  for  that  time,  and  then  returned,  though  it  was  thought,  after- 
wards, convenient  to  demdish  it ;  which  was  accordingly  performed 
the  twentieth  of  September  following,  by  the  earl  of  Rutland. 

The  year  following,  i.  e.  the  third  of  the  king's  reign,  it  came  to 
an  open  rupture  between  England  and  France ;  the  French  think- 
ing to  surprise  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  came  suddenly  with  many 
gailies  upon  our  fleet  there,  but  were  received  with  that  resolution 
and  bravery,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee,  with  great  loss,  both  of 
men  and  shipping.  News  came  to  the  king  and  protector,  August 
28>  that  the  French  had  taken  Blackness,  Hamilton,  and  New- 
haven  near  Bolloign,  by  the  means  of  one  Sturton  (as  it  was  said) 
a  natural  son  of  the  lord  Sturton,  who  betrayed  this  last  place  into 
the  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  took  service  himself  in  the  French 
army.  Hereupon  the  captain  of  Bolloign  bark,  fearing  the  conse- 
quence, after  he  had  conveighed  the  stores  and  ordnance  to.  the 
high  town,  blew  up  the  fort ;  the  French  made  aU  possible  prepa- 
rations to  attack  the  place,  and  for  the  more  vigorous  carrying  on 
of  the  siegre,  and  encouragment  of  the  soldiers,  the  French  king 
comes  before  Bolloign  in  person,  where  were  many  famous  exploits 
done  both  by  the  assailants  and  defendants ;  but  the  brave  sir 
Nicholas  Arnold,  who  was  governor,  beean  and  continued  to  make 
^o  prudent  as  well  as  brave  resistance,  Uiat  the  French  were  con- 
strained at  last  to  quit  the  enterprise,  and  hereupon  were  made 
some  overtures  of  peace,  which  at  last  was  concluded,  and  wherein 
it  was  agreed,  that  Bolloign  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  French, 
upon  condition,  there  should  be  a  reservation  or  king  Edward's 
title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  due  payment  made  unto  him  of 
five-hundred  thousand  crowna.  This  king,  being  about  sixteen  years 
old,  died  at  Greenwich,  July  6,  having  reigned  six  years,  and  about 
five  months. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  the  king's  minority  and  feuds  at  bomc^ 
whereof  the  French  thought  to  take  advantage. 

.      MARY. 

ELDEST  daughter  to  king  Henry  the  eighth,  by  queen  Ka- 
therine  of  Sp«in,  succeeded  her  brother  Edward,  anno  1553,  pur- 
suant to  th^ir  father's  wtU,  though  contrary  to  her  brother's,  who 
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left  the  lady  Jane  Grey  bis  successor  ;  and  after  some  small  oppo* 
sition  by  the  aforesaid  lady'fi  party,  more  especially  the  duke  of 
Nortbumberland,  her  busband's  father,  got  peaceable  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  the  la^^t  of  April,  in 
great  state  and  magnificence.  The  former  p4rt  of  her  reign,  which 
in  all  was  but  short,  was  much  taken  up  in  re<iioring  popery,  and 
the  papal  power,  in  her  dominions :   wtiich  she  effected  in  a  great 
measure,  through  the  shedding  of  mucb  inuricent  blood,  which  has 
led  a  bitter  stam  upon  ber  memory,  in  the  records  of  time,  as  well 
for  her  cruelty  as  superstition  ;  though  aut.iors  generally  represent 
her  to  be  a  prmcess,  of  herself,  compassionate  and  good-natured. 
She  was  married  to  Philip  king  of  Spain,  on  St.  James's  day,  in  the 
second  year  of  her  reign,  and  this  marriage  engaged  her,  about  the 
fifth  year  of  her  reign,  in  a  war  with  France ;  for  king  Philip,  pas-^ 
sing  over  to  Calais  and  so  to  Flanders,  made  great  preparations 
against  the  French  kijig,  and  was  assisted  therein,  with  a  thousand 
English  horse,  four-thousand,  foot,  and  two  thousand   pioneers, 
whereof  the  earl  of  Pembroke  was  general.  With  this  reinforcement 
king  Philip  directs  his  march  to  St.  Quintin,  and  after  a  sharp 
siege,  takes  the  place,  the  English  (of  whom  the  lord  Henry  Dudley, 
who  first  advanced  the  standard  upon  the  wall,  was.  here  slain) 
doing  him  mighty  service  herein,  which  the  king  generounly  re-' 
warded,  with  the  spoils  of  the  town.    But  this  action  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  fatal  to  England,  in  regard  it  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  loss  of  Calais;  for  while  the  greatest  part  of  that  gari- 
son  was  employed  in  the  aforesaid  siege,  and  before  Calais  was  re- 
inforced, having  then  but  five*hundred  men  in  it,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  with  a  powerful  army,  advancing  towards  it,  intrenches 
himself  at  Sand-gate^  and  sent  one  detaclunent  along  the  Downs^ 
towards  Rise-bank,  and  another  to  Newnem-bridge.    He  soon  pos- 
sesses himself  of  both,  for  the  few  soldiers  that  guarded  them,  had 
fled  secretly  into  the  town ;  the  next  day,  they  raised  a  battery 
from  the  hills,  of  Rise-bank,  against  the  walls  of  Calais,  between 
the  watcT*gate  and  the  prison,  and  continuing  the  same  for  three 
days,  made  a  small  breach,  by  which  they  could  not  well  enter^ 
neither  was  it  so  designed ;  for  while  the  English  were  busy  in  the 
defence  of  this  place,  the  French  making  uieir  way  through  the 
ditch  (which  was  full  of  water)  entered  the  castle,  designing  thence 
to  pass  into  the  town.    But  here  the  bravery  of  sir  Anthony  Agar 
withstood  them,  and  stopped  their  further  progress,  though  to  the 
'    loss  of  his  own  life  ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  l^ides  killed,  during 
the  siege ;  till  the  governor,  the  lord  Wentworth,  that  same  evening, 
which  was  the  fifth  of  January,  considering  sucbours  far,  the  ene- 
my's nigh  approach,  and  the  weakness  of  the  garison,  thought  fit 
to  capitulate ;  and  so  it  was  agreed,  the  town,  with  the  ammunition 
and  artillery,  should  be  delivered  to  the  French,  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  saved,  and  all  to  depart  where  they  pleased,  excepting 
the  governor  and  .fifty  more,  such  as  the  duke  of  Guifte  should  ap- 
point to  remain  prisoners,  and  be  put  to  ransom.   Thus  the  good 
towiijtf  palaiiy  after  it  had  beea  in  the  h^da  of  the  English,  fo^ 
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tbe  tpaoe  of  two-hundred  and  ten  years,  (ibr  it  was  taken  by  Edwaid 
the  tbird,  after  a  i»iege  of  eleven  months^  in  1 347)  was  lost  in  less  than 
a  fortni^t,  tin  which  tlinc^  we  had  the  keys  of  France,  at  onr  gir- 
dles ;  and  00  it  wan  belieied  queen  Mary  resented  the  loss  accoid- 
ingly,  lor  she  died  soon  after,  having  said  not  long  before, '  That 
If  she  uere  opened,  they  should  find  Calaiii  at  her  heart'  Some 
l^ints  were  made  for  the  repairing  of  this  loss,  for  the  queen  equip- 
ped out  a  fleet,  with  a  clesTgii  to  surprise  Brest ;   they  landed  in 
Conquet  road,  and  in  a  short  time  became  masters  of  the  town,  with 
the  ^reat  abbey,  which  tbev  sacked  and  burnt,  together  with  divers 
adjacent  Tillages,  where  they  found  good  plunder.    From  hence 
(having  now  alarmed  the  country)  the  admiral  judged  it  not  con- 
fen  ient  to  pursue  their  enterprise,  and  so  returned;  king  Philip, 
m  the  mean  time,  went  on  with  bis  wars,  and  could  not  conclude 
a  peace  (though  both  sides  seemed  to  desire  it)  because  he  insisted 
stiiiy  upon  the  rendition  of  Calais  to  the  English,  which  the  French 
would  by  no  means  yield  to ;  which,  together  with  the  king's  ab- 
sence, hantened  the  queen's  death,  for  she  departed  this  life  at  St. 
James's,  November  17,  1558,  when  she  had  reigned  five  years, 
four  months,  and  odd  days. 

Tbe  chief  ground  of  this  war  with  France  was  the  conguesd  tie, 
.  whereby  tbe  queen   was  bound  to  adhere  to  king  PhHip  her 
buiband. 

EUZABETH. 

SECOND  daughter  to  Henry  the  eighth,  by  queen  Aroe  Bullen, 
succeeded  her  sister  Mary  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England; 
a  princess  whose  virtues  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  celebrate  (if  it 
were  my  dasigtr)  having  advanced  the  glorv  of  the  English  nation, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  beyond  any  of  her  prede<^ssoia ;  and 
how  far  short  her  successors  have    beta  from  improving,  or  so 
much  as  maintaiiiing  of  it,  is  evident  in  history,  but  no  where  so 
tvell  as  in  that  celebrated  piece,  the  Detection  of  the  ^Mir  last 
reigns,  itc.   In  war  she  was  involved  almost  all  bcr  reign,  and  had 
not  only  to  do  with,  but  triuoiphed  over  tbe  proudest  monarchy 
then  in  Europe  (I  might  say  in  the  world)  I  mean  that  of  Spain, 
vrhich,  however,  being  foreign  from  the  present  design,  I  shall  not 
meddle  with.     The  first  oc^sion  of  quarrel  ahe  had  with  France 
was,  in  ihe  second  yedr  of  her  reign,  <when  the  French,  having 
wpon  the  suit  of  tibe  queen  dowager  of  Scotland,  sent  great  numbeis 
or  soldiers,  to  aid  and  assist  her  against  the  reforming  lords,  queen 
Bisabeth,  dislikina  such  neigl^ors,  and  iknowing  the  <|Tieen  of 
Scots  was  married  and  governed  in  France,  and  began  to  assume 
the  English  arms,  upon  the  huoMe  suit  of  tbe^said  lords,  senttbem 
a  strong  reinforcement  by  land,  under  the  command  of  the  lord 
Oirey  of  WiHon,and  at  the  same  time  dispatched  sir  William  Winter, 
tee^admiraWNbafleet  of  ships,  (for  to  block  up  lieith.  The  10107. 
after  some  stay  at  Berwick,  pursued  ^eir  mroh,  aiod,  srfWr  some 
imiaFpickeriag'by^heway,  and  ovtftoita  of  aiCesfrtton,  wfivid 
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be&re  Leithy  wbkh  was  chiefly  gariconed  by  French  aoklLert;  the 
vJaoe  waa  bravely  attacked  several  timea,  and  wonders  done  by  the 
Endisb  both  by  sea  and  land  against  it ;  and  tbe  French  omitted 
fio^ing  that  could' be  done  for  its  defence;    and  this  continued 
£roin  wout  the  beginning  of  April  till  the  latter  end  of  June,  at 
wbicb  time,  the  place  l^ng  very  suich  streigfatened,  and  must 
kave  yielded,    tbe   comoaissioners    appointed    for  that   purpose 
Made  a  peace  at  Edinburgh,  which,  July  7,  was  prodaimed  in  die 
t»wo  (of  Leith ;  by  virtue  of  which  treaty  tbe  French  were  to  de* 
part  cut  of  Scotland,  except  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  the  Scot- 
tish queen  to  put  out  of  her  title  the  arms  of  Enghuid  ftnd  Ireland^ 
&e.    About  two  jrears  after,  that  horrid  massacre  was  peipetimtody 
in  France,  upon  the  poor  protestants,  that  is  so  infemous  in  historyt 
ihe  popish  partr  havine  leagued  themselves  against  them ;  which 
barbarity  powerfully  in<£iced  the  queen  to  assist  the  refomists,  in 
Mler  to  prevent  their  final  destruction  ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  sent 
over  a  good  band  of  soldiers  to  New-haven  in  France,  which  the 
townsmen  joyfully  received,  over  whom,  and  odier  forces  diat  did 
arrive,  was  constituted  general  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  landed 
Jiere,  the  twenty ^ninth  of  October,  anno  1562.    Thia  place  is  !•• 
jnarikahle  in  historv  for  the  long  siege  it  sustained,  through  tiie 
valour  of  the  Englisn;   first  came  the  Rhinegrave  before  it,  then 
the  constable  of  France,  and  last  of  all,  tbe  pi  ince  of  Conde,  whose 
ainited  forces  had  in  all  probability  b^n  baffled,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  vi<desit  pestilence  that  raged  within,  and  swept  away  its  de- 
fendants in  great  numbers ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  that  the 
enemy's  cannon  were  within  twenty-six  paces  of  the  town,  and 
soiany  breaches  made^  yet  the  noble  Warwick,  with  his  respective 
officers  and  soldiers,  stood  at  the  breaches  to  receive  the  enemy,  if 
they  ofiered  to  make  an  assault ;  which  the  constable  perceiving, 
lie  caoaed  a  trumpeter  to  sound  a  parley ;  which  being  accept^ 
of,  the  town  was  surrendered  upon  honourable  articles,  after  the 
fiarl   bad  held  it  eleven   months),  the  perfidy  of  the  reformists 
^fiviog  also  an  helping  hand  to  these  misfortunes ;  to  which  may 
be  adUed,  another  disadvantage,  in  that  the  French  had  a  pretence, 
Jby  this  our  aiding  the  protestants,  to  withhold  the  surrendering  of 
Calais,  after  the  term  of^eight  years,  whereof  some  were  already  ex« 
pined. 

About  the  thirty-second  year  of  the  queen's  reign,  Henry  the  third 
Idng  of  France,  was  murdered ;  whereupon  the  leaguers  armed  un- 
lier  die  duke  of  Maine,  to  keep  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  then  a  pro»- 
testant,  from  ti.e  crown ;  whom  they  pressed  so  hard  upon,  that -he 
was  forced  to  fly  into  Dieppe,  designing  from  tlience  to  get  over 
jnio  England ;  but  firft  itend^i  to  the  queen  an  account  of  his  eir* 
oumstanees,  who,  commit  rating  his  condition,  forthwith  sends 
iiim  sixty  thousand  brave  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  tbe  lord 
Willouchby;  the  report  of  whose  arrival  coming  to  Maine's  ears, 
die  suddenly  raises  the  «ege  ;  which  so  anunated  the  king,  that  he 
inarched  out,  encountered  and  defeated  bis  enemy,  and  so,  bjr 
degrees,  prevailed,  through  the  queen's  good  assistance,  from  timf 
▼OL.  z.  T  .  «^ 
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to  time,  both  of  men  and  money*    The  Spaniards  having  also, 
about  this  time,  by  means  of  the  leaguers,  got  footing  in  Bretagne, 
the  queen  dispatches  thither  three-thousand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  that  thrice  famous  general,  sirJohnNorris^  who  beat  them 
quite  out  of  that  country.      About  a  year  after  my  lord  Wil- 
louffhby's  succours,  arrives  in  France  the  renowned  earl  of  Essex, 
witn  four-thousand  foot  more,  some  horse  and  pioneers,  as  a  fur- 
ther reinforcement  to  the  king,  and  did  honourable  service,  chal- 
lenging monsieur  Villerse,  governor  of  Roan,  to  a  single  combate, 
which  he  refuses,  and  then  returned  ;  but  had  the  mortificatioa  to 
have  his  brother,  Walter  Devereuz,  a  brave  young  gentleman,  slain 
with  a  musquet-bullet,  before  Roan.    The  last  succours  were  to  the 
number  of  two-thousand,  and  put  under  the  command  of  that  ex- 
cellent soldier,  sir  Roeer  Williams,  who  was  always  forward  for  the 
greatest  attempts,  and  did  here  excellent  service.    He  beat  the 
leaguers  that  blocked  up  the  passes  about  Dieppe,,  upon  such  un- 
equal terms,  that  Henry  the  fourth  could  not  but  take  notice,  and 
highly  extol  his  valour,  in  his  letter  to  the  queen.    This  queen, 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-four  years,  five  months,  and  odd  days, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-years,  anno  1602,  having  lived  longer  than 
any  of  the  kings  of  England,  since  the  conquest,  died  at  Richmond, 
and  lies  buried  at  Westminster. 

The  causes  of  the  war  in  this  queen's  lime  were  not  direct,  but 
collateral,  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  reformists  of  France. 

JAMES  I. 

THEN  the  sixth  king  of  Scotland  of  that  name,  was  immediately, 
upon  the  death  of  queen  Elisabeth,  proclaimed  queen  of  England, 
Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  &c.  as  being  descended  from  the 
united  roses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  king  Henry  the  seventh,  and 
queen  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  whose  issue,  by  the  male,  failing  in  the 
late  deceased  queen  Elbabeth,  the  offspring  of  Margaret,  their 
eldest  daughter,  was  next  heir,  which  lady  was  married  to  James 
the  fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  and  by  him  had  issue  James  the  fifth, 
whose  only  daughter,  queen  Mary,  was  mother  to  this  our  monarch. 
This  king  was  of  a  timorous  nature,  and  peaceable-disposition,  so 
that  beati  pacifici  was  his  motto;  and  was  so  far  from  making  any 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  ,or  any  part  of  its  dominions, 
notwithstanding  his  great  power,  and  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
nation,  that  he  suffered  his  son-in-law,  the  Palsgrave,  and  his  own 
daughter,  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  with  their  numerous  issue,  not  only 
to  be  beaten  out  of  Bohemia,  but  even  from  their  just  patrimony, 
the  Palatinate,  and  to  live  many  years  in  great  want  and  penury, 
to  the  king's  great  dishonour,  who  was  nothing  but  a  bluster  of  words, 
and  ever  and  anon  sending  ambassadors,  till  all  was  quite  lest  and 
nnretrievable.  This  king  died  at  Theobalds,  March  27,  1625,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  twenty*two  years 
eompleat 
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CHARLES  I 

THE  only  surviving  son  of  kiig  James  (for  that  noble  prince, 
Henry,  died  before  his  father)  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  of 
England.    The  reformed  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's 
reign,  lay  under  great  oppressions  from  their  king,  Lewis  the 
thirteenth,  and  his  prime  minister  of  state,  cardinal  Richelieu;  in- 
somuch ihat  they  were  forced,  for  their  safety,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  under  the  command  of  that  ever  famous  captain,  the  duke  of 
Roan,  by  land,  and  monsieur  Sobiez,  his  brother,  who  rid  admiral 
at  sea;   and  by  that  means,  Rochelle,  besieged  by  the  French 
king's  arms,  was  relieved  upon  all  occasions.    Hereupon,  through 
the  contrivance  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  an  English  fleet  wag 
sent  to  join  that  of  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Montmorency, 
the  Dutch  then  basely  concurring. with  some  ships  of  theirs  also; 
with  which  united  force,  Montmorency  fights,  and  utterly  defeats 
the  fleet  of  the  Rochellers,  under  monsieur  Sobiez,  and  then  re- 
duced the  isles  of  Rbee  and  Oleron  under  the  French  power.    But 
Buckingham  soon  after  changing  his    sentiments  (the  grounds 
whereof  we  will  assign  in  the  causes  of  this  war)  there  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  pubUshed  against  France,  and,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  same  with  vigour,  the  duke  is  commissioned  admiral  and  gene- 
ral of  a  navy  of  one-hundred  sail,  and  six  or  seven-thousand  land 
soldiers,  with  which  he  came  before  Rochelle,  still  besieged  by  the. 
French,  where  Sobiez  came  on  board  of  him;   and,  for  several 
reasons,  it  was  agreed  to  land  the  army  on  the  island  of  Oleron, 
and  not  on  the  isle  of  Rhee:     But  Sobiez  going  to  persuade  the 
Rochellers  to  join  with  the  English,  the  diSce,  before  his  return, 
lands  on  the  isle  of  Rhee,  in  spight  of  the  opposition  made  by  the 
French ;  but,   instead  of  pursuing  the  blow,  not  only  neglects  to 
take  the  fort  La  Prie,  to  secure  his  retreat,  and  prevent  the  French 
from  landing  supplies,  but  Itays  five  days,  whereby  Toiras,  the 
French  governor,  encouraged  his  men,  and  alsogot more  force  and 
provisions  into  the  cittadel  of  St.  Martin's.    The  French  were  so 
alarmed  at  this  invasion,  that  the  king  ofiered  the  duke  of  Roan, 
and  the  Rochellers,  any  terms  to  join  against  the  English,  which 
both  refusing,  it  caused  both  their  ruins. 

The  enemy's  retreat,  upon  the  landing  of  the  English,  was  so 
hasty,  that  they  quitted  a  well,  about  twenty  paces  from  the  coun- 
terscarp, which  supplied  the  cittadel  with  water ;  which  not  being 
possessed  by  the  English,  upon  their  first  approach,  the  French 
drew  a  work  about  it,  which  our  men  could  not  force,  and  without 
which  well,  the  besieged  could  not  have  subsisted.  However,  the 
duke  resolves  to  take  me  fort  by  famine ;  but,  instead  of  pressing 
it  with  a  straight  siege,  he  entertains  a  treaty  of  surrender  with 
Toiras,  and  several  compliments  passed  between  them,  subscribed 

?our  humble  servant,  Buckingham,  and  your  humble  servant, 
'oiras,  till  the  latter  got  relief  of  men,  victuals,  and  ammunition, 
and  then  broke  off  the  treaty  with  the  duke.  Soon  aflier  this,  the 
French  landed  forces  on  the  island,  by  the  neglect  of  the  English 
to  oppose  them,  and  orders  were  given  to  draw  the  English  out  of 
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their  trendies,  which  the  French  poMeit ;  whereupon  the  English 
were  forced  to  retreat.  At  last  the  duke  makes  a  vain  storm  upon 
the  castle,  hut  was  heaten  off,  and  two  days  after  retreats*  the 
French  heing  now  equal  to  him  in  foot,  and  superior  in  horse ; 
when  the  English  were  entangled  in  their  retreat,  the  duke  haying 
neglected  to  take  La  Prie,  or  huild  a  fort  upon  a  narrow  lane  or 
causey,  to  secure  the  retreat,  the  French  cbaiged  the  English 
horse  in  Uie  rear  and  routed  them,  who  rout  die  foot  in  the  narrow 
passages,  between  the  salt-piu  and  ditch ;  hut,  in  this  confiision 
and  adversity,  the  bravery  of  the  English  appeared,  for  a  few 
having  passed  the  hridge,  the  French  following,  the  English  ral- 
lied, and  faced  ahout  gallantly  to  charge  the  French,  who  cowardly 
retreated  over  the  bridge.  And  of  this  a  foreign  author  speakinff, 
•aith,  *  The  English  were  magU  audaces  quam  /brtwuHi,  and,  withal, 
taxedi  them  for  want  of  secrecy  in  their  counsels  and  conduct  of  so 
great  an  af&ir.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  upon  bis  retreat  from 
the  isle  of  Wiec,  promised  the  Rochellers  to  send  them  speedy 
rdief,  now  dose  besieged  hy  the  French  king ;  and,  upon  his  re- 
turn, sent  away  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  his  brother-in-law,  with  a  fleet 
to  that  purpose,  who,  on  the  first  of  May,  l6«8,  arrives  hefwe 
Rdchelle,  where  he  found  the  French  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty 
sail,  had  blocked  it  up  hy  sea.  Upon  the  carl's  approach,  the 
French  retired  towards  their  fortification,  and  anchored  within  two 
cannon«iAiot  of  our  fleet,  and  so  continued  till  the  eighth  of  Bfay. 
The  earl  promised  the  Rochellers  to  sink  the  French  fleet  when  the 
vraters  increased,  and  the  winds  became  westerly,  it  being  then 
neap-tide;  but  two  days  after,  the  waters  increasing,  and  the 
wmd  becoming  westerly,  the  earl  was  intreated  to  fight  the  French 
fleet,  but  did  not,  and  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  away.  The 
dxkt,  to  redeem  this  miscarriage  of  his  brother-in-law,  in  August 
following,  goes  to  Portsmouth,  to  coqmiand  the  fleet  there,  for  the 
rdief  ofKochelle ;  but,  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  said  month,  waa 
stabbed  by  Fdton,  on  whom,  by  the  way,  hanging  in  diaini  at 
BoTtsmouth,  was  made  this  ingenious  copy  of  verses : 

There  unhiterr'd  suspends  (thourii  not  to  save 
Surviving  friends  the  expences  of  a  grave ;) 
Felton's  dead  earth,  which  to  itself  miSist  be 
His  own  sad  monument,  his  elegy ; 
As  large  as  fame,  but  whether  bad  or  good^ 
I  say  not,  by  himself 'twas  wrought  in  blood. 
For  whidi  his  body  is  intomVd  in  air, 
Arch'd  o*er  with  heaven,  and  ten-thousand  fair 
And  glorious  diamond  stars,  a  sepulchre ; 
Which  time  can  never  ruhiate,  and  where 
Th'  impartial  worms  (not  being  brib'd  to  spare 
'Princes  wrapp'd  up  in  marble)  do  not  share 
His  dust»  which  oft  the  diaritable  skies 
Bmbalm  with  tears,  doing  these  obsequiesi 
Belonging  unto  men,  wUle  pitying  fowl 
<!ontend  to  Tcach  liis  body  to  his  sold. 
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Yet  the  ieagn  was  pursued  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Lindseyy  who  attempted  several  times  to  force  the  harricadoes  ci 
the  river  before  Rochelle,  but  all  in  vain;  or,  if  he  had,  it  had 
been  to  no  purpose,  for  the  victuals  wherewith  the  Rochellers 
should  have  been  relieved,  were  all  tainted,  and  it  was  well  the 
French  had  no  fleet  there,  for  the  English  tackle  and  other  ma- 
terials were  all  defective ,  and  so  Rocbelle  fell,  and  with  it,  in  a 
manner,  all  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  reformed  in  France.  But 
it  is  remarkable  what  counsel  concurred  to  the  reducineof  this  im- 
portant place,  and  what  accidents  followed  after.  The  French 
army  had  been  before  it  a  long  time,  and  had  made  no  consider- 
able progress  in  the  siege,  when  the  marquess  Spinola,  returning 
from  Flanders  into  Spain,  directed  his  course  through  France,  ana 
bearing  the  king  and  cardinal  were  at  the  siege  of  Rochdle, 
waited  upon  both ;  and  going  to  view  the  works  one  day,  asked 
the  cardinal  what  they  meant  to  do  tbere^  and  continuing  his  dis* 
course,  said,  '  lliat  as  they  managed  matters,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  taking  the  place/  '  What  must  we  do  then,'  says  the 
cardinal?  *  Push !'  replies  the  marquess,  '  do  as  we  have  done  at 
Antwerp,  make  a  dike  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  you  will 
by  that  means  starve  them  out/  The  cardinal  immediately  Ukes  up 
the  project,  sets  all  hands  on  work,  and  with  immense  labour  and 
celerity,  finishes  the  dike,  which,  in  a  short  time,  reduced  the 
place  to  that  starving  condition,  that  they  were  at  length  forced  to 
surrender  at  discretion;  and  it  is  note-worthy,  that  as  Leyden, 
about  fifty-four  years  before,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  the 
bands  of  the  Spaniards,  for  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
they  let  loose  the  waters  upon  them,  which  the  dams  restrained 
before,  and  upon  that  thie  army  marched  away ;  whereas,  had  they 
staid  but  two  or  three  days  longer  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
might  have  had  an  open  passage  to  the  town,  for  the  walls  of  it . 
fell  down  to  the  ground,  and  a  strong  northerly  wind  had  cleared 
the  country  of  the  water.  So  Rocbelle,  by  a  quite  contrary  liate, 
had  been  surrendered  but  a  very  few  days,  when  the  dike  so  far  broke, 
as  that  they  might  have  been  relieved  by  sea,  had  there  been  a  fleet 
ready  for  that  purpose.  But  when  Spinola  came  to  the  council  in 
S^in,  he  was  so  brow-beaten  and  snubbed  for  his  advice  to  the 
cardinal,  by  the  duke  of  Medina,  then  prime  minister  of  state, 
and  other  grandees,  that  he  never  could  get  his  money  paid,  that 
was  owing  him»  and  died  a  beggar,  in  the  utmost  disgrace.  So  weV 
did  the  Spaniards  then  understand  their  true  interest,  Uiat  as  lone  as 
the  reformed  couU  make  head  in  France,  the  arms  af  that  kiogffeni 
would  be  confined  within  its  own  limits,   and  they  and  other 

Cinces  be  less  molested,  by  those  aspiring  and  restless  neigh- 
urs.  And  this  was  the  unhappy  end  of  this  war,  between  Eng- 
land and  France ;  and  the  dreadful  presages  of  the  duke  of  Roan» 
hereupon  (to  give  his  words  the  mildest  terms  I  can)  had  but  too 
fatal  e£fects,  upon  the  person  of  that  prince,  to  whose  perfidy  he 
attributed  U»e  loss  of  this  fortress,  and  the  protestant  mterest  p 
France;  finr  ftfier  thi^  disseniion  grew  daily  more  and  more  in 
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England,  which  drew  on  an  unnatural  cWil  war,  that  ended  with 
a  sad  catastrophe,  in  the  king's  dying  by  the  ax,  for  be  was  be- 
headed, January  30,  164-8,  after  he  had  reigned  twenty- three 
vears,  ten  months,  and  odd  days,  and  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
his  age. 

1.  The  causes  pretended  for  this  war  were,  that  the  French  king 
had  employed  the  eight  men  of  war,  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  lent  him,  to  be  made  use  of  against  Genoa,  against 
the  Rochellers. 

2.  That  the  king's  mediation,  in  behalf  of  the  reformists,  was 
slighted. . 

3.  That  the  English  merchant  ships,  and  their  effects,  were  seized, 
before  there  was  any  breach  between  both  kingdoms,  though  it  is 

^certain,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  lord  higb  admiral  of 
England,  by  an  extraordinary  commission,  first  seized  the  St. 
Peter  of  Newhaven,  the  whole  cargo  being  computed  to  amount 
to  forty-tbousand  pounds  ;  and  though  the  king  ordered  the  re* 
leasement  of  the  ship,  December  7,  1625,  vet  the  duke,  upon 
the  sixth  of  February  following,  caused  tne  said  ship  to  be 
again  arrested,  and  detained,  as  you  may  see  in  Rush  worth, 
fol.  313. 

4.  A  fourtb  cause  of  this  war  we  have  assigned  in  tbe  noble 
Baptisia  Nani,  that  the  duke  of  Bucks,  having,  while  in  France, 
contracted  love  in  that  court,  and  desiring  leave  to  go  thither, 
under  pretence  of  composing  the  feuds,  that  broke  forth  in  thp 
queen's  feimily  in  England,  was  by  Richelieu's  advice  denied 
entrance  into  that  kingdom,  and  grew  thereupon  so  enraged, 
that  he  swore,  since  he  was  forbidden  entrance  in  a  peaceable 
manner  into  France,  he  would  make  his  passage  with  an  army. 

CHARLES  H. 

AFTER  about  twelve  years  exile,  during  which  interval,  we  had 
no  wars  with  France,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
anno  1660.  This  prince  had  not  been  above  five  years  settled  in 
his  dominions,  when  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Dutch  by  sea,  the 
French  jmning  with  them  in  it  at  that  time  against  us,  so  that 
there  was  a  declaration  of  war  set  forth  against  France.  But  the 
Dutch  found  no  great  assistance  from  them  in  this  confederacy ; 
for  while  the  Dutch  in  all  the  engagements,  we  had  with  them, 
but  one  (and  that  was  when  the  fleet  was  foolishly  divided)  were 
beaten  by  us ;  the  French,  instead  of  uniting  their  force  with  the 
other,  dispatched  away  a  fleet  to  subdue  the  English,  in  their 
plantations  in  the  Leeward  islands ;  almost  totally  expelled  the 
En^^lisb  out  of  St.  Christophers,  interrupted  them  in  their  trade  to 
their  other  islands,  and  assumed  a  sovereignty  in  those  seas,  but 
upon  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  were  forced  to  restore  all  to  the 
English  again.  But  they  left  St.  Christophers,  in  so  pitiful  a  pliffht, 
that  it  seemed,  in  a  manner,  to  be  as  much  a  wilderness,  as  when 
first  the  English  took  footing  in  it.     About  seven  years  afteri 
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tiling  veered  about,  the  Freech  joining  with  the  English,  against 
the  Dutch,  In  a  second  Dutch  war«  during  this  reign  ;  and  here  a 
late  learned  author  has  observed,  that  as  the  English  were  so 
successful  in  the  former  war  against  both,  and  the  Dane  to  boot, 
and  were  never  beaten  but  once,  and  that,  when  the  fleet  was  di- 
vided ;   80  in  this  the  English  in  all  the  fights  they  had,  which 
were  four,  came  off  with  more  loss  than  the  Dutch.    But  the 
truth  of  it  is,  the  French  only  came  out  to  learn  to  fight,  both  in 
the  one,  and  the  other  way,  for  they  stood  still  looking  on,  or 
firine  at  a  very  great  distance,  while  the*£nglish  and  Dutch  bat- 
tered one  another ;    and  monsieur  de  Martel,  for  falline  on,  and 
engaging  bravely,- was  recalled,  checked,  and  dismissea  his  em- 
ploy ;    insomuch  that  the  Parliament,  who  began  to  smell  the 
French  designs,  moved,  November  the  fourth,  1673,  diat  the  alli- 
ance with  France  was  a  grievance ;  and  so  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  Stat^,  and  our  king  sets  up  for  a  mediator  at  Nimeguen^ 
between  the  French  and  Dutch,  with  their  confederates,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  having  got  considerable  supplies  from  his  parli- 
ament,   raises  forces*      For  the  French  king  had,   during  this 
naval  war,  possessed  himself  of  a  great  part  of  Flanders,  and  the 
territories  of  the  States  ;  but  before  a  peace  was  shuffled  up,  or  at 
leastwise,  before  the  prince  of  Orange  knew,  or  would  know,  of  its 
being    concluded,    the   prince,    not  staying    for  eight-thousand 
English,  that  were  on  their  march  to  join  him,  did  with  the  as- 
sistance only  of  ten-thousand  English,  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  earl  of  Ossery,  storm  the  duke  of  Lux- 
emburg's camp,  fortified  with  all  imaginable  art,  before  Monts, 
with  that  lesolution  and  bravery,  that  he  beat  him  out  of  it,  and 
relieved  the  place ;   and  this  was  the  last  act  of  hostility,  between 
England  and  France,  of  any  kind,  during  this  reign ;   this  king 
afterwards,  instead  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  growing  gpreatness  of 
that  kingdom,  fell  in  more  and  more  with  the  interest  of  it ;  and 
the  nation,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reigni  was  almost  rent  to 
pieces,  with  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory,  which  are  but  too 
much  felt  to  this  day  ;*  and  he  himself,  at  last,  died  on  the  sixth 
of  Febniajy,  1684-5,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,    and  the 
thirty  •seventh  of  his  reign,  computing  it  firom  his  father's  death* 

JAMES  XL 

ONLY  surviving  brother  to  Charles  the  second,  immediately 
assmned  the  English  crown,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition made  against  him,  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  got  peaceable 
possession ;  mit  had  not  been  long  invested  with  the  regd  dignity, 
when  the  earl  of  Argyle,  landing  in  Scotland,  and  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  in  the  west  of  England,  put  him  in  no  small  danger  of 
losing,  that  he  had  so  lately  atUined.  But  this  storm  blew  over» 
and  ended  in  the  execution  of  both  the  aforesaid  chiefs,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  their  followers,  and  that  in  a  very  barbarous  manner ; 
which  execution,  as  it  drew  no  small  emulation  upon  his  person, 
io  the  success  egged  him  oui  with  so  much  violence,  in  the  pur* 
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suits  of  bis  desi^s,  for  the  advancing  of  the  Papal  power  kk  ttaesi 
kingdoms,  that  it  made  the  subjects  now  in  danger  of  the  los*^ 
both  of  their  religion  and  civil  properties,  have  recourse  for  re- 
lief to  that  prince,  who  has  since  so  worthily  filled  the  abdicated 
throne,  ana  who  then  readily  embraced  their  quarrel,  and  in  the 
most  picrlllous  season  of  the  year,  with  an  army  from  Holland, 
landed  at  Torbay,  Novembers,  1()88;  a  day  and  year  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  time,  for  the  English  deliverance ;  and,  having 
wished  success,  was  the  thirteenth  of  February  following,  with  hia 
princess,  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England,  &c.  King  James 
having,  sometime  before,  withdrawn  himself  into  France,  with 
whom  he  was  so  far  from  having  any  wars  during  his  four  years 
reign,  that  be  entered  into  a  stricter  alUance  with  that  crown ;  but 
since  his  present  majesty's  ascending  of  the  throne,  what  traverses 
of  war  there  have  been  between  England  and  France  by  sea  and 
land,  and  what  the  causes  of  them,  I  purposdy  omit,  because 
they  are  yet  fresh  in  every  man's  memory,  and  for  that  a  fiaal 
period  has  not  hitherto  been  put  unto  them. 


CONTEMPLATIONS 
uroM 

Life  and  death; 

WITH     SBRIOVS     REFLEXIONS     OW     THE     MI8IRIB8     THAT     ATTBNn 
BUMAir  LIFE,  XH  BYERT  STATIOir,  DEGREE,  AND  CHANOB  THER^OT. 

Written  by.  a  persou  of  quality,  in  bis  confinement,  a  littlt  before  bit  deatb; 
sbewing  tbe  vanity  of  tbe  desire  of  long  life,  and  the  fear  of  death  ;  with  a  trae 
copy  of  the  paper  deliveied  to  the  sberifii  upon  the  sciabid  at  Tower-hill,  oa 
Thcmday,  Jlanuar^f  9/1696-7;  by  Sir  J<^  Fenwick,  BSron^ 


Y  do  not  presHine  to  arraign  the  justice  of  that  sentence  by  which 
JL  Sir  John  Fenwick,  the  author  of  this  tract,  was  coodeonied  to 
aie  for  high-treason;  neither  does  it  concern  me  to  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  the  charge  brought  against  him;  but  I  cannot  but  josU 
ly  observe,  that  he,  in  these  contemplations,  has  left  us  a  con? indng 
proof,  how  well  he  improved  the  time  under  his  confinement;  and 
a  rare  example  of  patience,  resigfiiation  to  God's  will,  and  of  a  real 
christian  understanding  in  the  way  of  godliness.  For  I  may  ventore 
to  say,  that,  in  this  short  draught  of  life  and  deatb,  he  not  only  shewa 
^  great  ability  ki  point  of  method  and  inrcBtioD;  bul  hn  cKoelled 
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thote  excellent  aathors,  DrexdiuSy  Dellanniiie,  Bona,  Sherlock,  &c. 
wbo  have  written  upon  the  same  subject ;  and,  therefore,  beliefe  it 
will  be  acceptable  to  my  readers,  and  thought  worthy  tabe  preser^ 
?ed  from  the  injury  of  time  in  this  collection. 

NOSCB  te  ipsum  ^,  is  a  lesson  a  man  can  never  learn  too  late ; 
and  therefore,  though  hitherto  I  have  lived  so  much  a  stranger  to 
myself,  that  I  have  had  little  leisure,  and  less  desire  to  think  or  con* 
template  (a  studious  and  sedentary  life  having  always  been  my  aver- 
aion)  yet  the  solitary  condition  f  am  now  ri^uced  to,  and  the  me- 
lancholy circumstances  under  vehich  I  lie,  do,  methinks,  call  upon 
me  to  consider  what  I  have  been  doing,  and  what  I  am  further  short* 
ly  to  do.  I  am  now  under  a  close  confinement,  secluded  from  afl 
conversation  with  the  world,  and  denied  the  visits  of  my  nearest  and 
dearest  relations;  and  all  this  seems  to  be  but  the  sad  prologue  to 
that  sadder  tragedy  in  which  I  am  to  be  the  principal  actor,  bdbre  I 
go  irfPthe  stage  of  this  world.  And,  therefore,  since  death  and  I 
must  shortly  be  better  acquainted,  it  will  certainly  be  my  wisdom, 
as  well  as  my  interest,  to  familiarise  it  to  me  before  hand ;  and  I  do 
hot  know  how  that  can  be  better  done,  than  by  contemplating  the 
miseries  of  life,  in  all  its  various  changes  and  conditions ;  and  then 
to  look  upon  death  as  the  great  panpharmacon  or  remedy  of  alt  those 
evils  that  life  subjects  us  to. 

It  is  true  indeed,  we  generally  fly  from  death  as  our  worst  enemy, 
though  it  is  in  truth  our  greatest  mend ;  and  this,  to  a  considering 
man,  is  very  unaccountable.  I  must  confess,  it  does  seem  strange 
to  me,  and  is,  metbinks,  a  thing  to  be  admired,  that  the  poor  labour- 
er, to  repose  himself,  longs  for  the  setting  sun ;  that  the  mariner 
tows  witn  all  his  might  to  attain  his  wished-for  port,  and  lejoices 
when  he  can  discover  land ;  that  the  traveller  is  never  contented, 
till  he  be  at  the  end  of  his  journey ;  and  that  we,  in  the  mean  wliile, 
tied  in  this  world  to  a  perpetual  ta^,  tossed  with  continual  tempests, 
and  tired  vrith  a  rough  and  thorny  way,  yet  cannot  see  the  end  of 
our  labour,  but  with  grief;  nor  behold  our  port,  but  with  tears;  nor 
i^Toadi  to  our  borne,  but  with  horror  and  trembling.  This  life  is 
mat  a  Penelope's  web,  in  which  we  are  always  doing  and  undoing ;  a 
sea  that  lies  open  to  all  winds,  which  sometimes  within,  and  some- 
times without,  never  ceases  to  blow  violently  upon  us;  a  weary  jour- 
ney thro'  extreme  beats  and  colds,  over  high  mountains,  steep  roeki^ 
and  dangerous  desarts ;  and  thus  we  pass  away  our  time  in  weaving 
at  this  web,  in  rowing  at  this  oar,  and  in  passing  this  miserable  way ; 
and  yet,  when  death  comes  to  end  our  work,  and  stretches  out  hit 
arm  to  puH  us  into  the  port;  when,  after  so  many  dangerous  pas- 
aages,  and  loathsome  lodgings,  he  woold  conduct  us  to  oar  true  home 
am  resting  place ;  instead  of  rejoicing  at  the  end  of  our  labour,  of 
talking  comfort  at  the  sight  of  our  desired  haven,  and  of  singing  at 
mir  approach  to  those  iMppy  mansions;  we  would  fain  hem  our 
work  again,  boift  sail  to  the  wind,  and  would  Willi  Dgly  nndertake 
oor  journey  a-new.    No  more  we  then  remember  0ur  weariness  and 

•  KaoirlbyMll^ 
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pains ;  our  dangers  and  our  shipwrecks  are  forgotten.  We  fear  no 
more  the  tiresomeness  of  travel,  nor  the  danger  of  desarts.  fiut»  on 
the  contrary,  we  apprehend  death  as  an  extreme  pain ;  we  shun  it 
as  the  fatal  rock  on  which  we  are  like  to  split ;  we  fly  it  as  a  thief 
that  comes  to  rob  us  of  our  treasure.  We  do  as  httie  children,  who 
all  the  day  complain  of  illness,  and,  when  the  medicine  ib  brought 
them,  are  no  longer  sick :  or,  as  they  who  all  the  week  long  run  up 
and  down  the  streets,  complaining  of  the  pain  of  their  teeth,  and 
yet,  seeing  the  barber  coming  to  pull  them  out,  are  rather  willing 
still  to  endure  the  pain,  than  use  the  remedy.  And  as  those  tender 
and  delicate  bodies,  who  in  a  prickine  pleurisy  complain,  and  cry 
out,  and  cannot  stay  for  a  surgeon ;  and  yet  when  they  see  him  whet- 
ting his  launcet,  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  disease,  pull  in  their  arms 
and  hide  them  in  the  bed,  as  if  he  were  come  to  kill  them.  We  fear 
more  the  cure  than  the  disease ;  the  surgeon,  than  the  pain ;  the 
stroke,  than  the  imposthume.  We  have  more  sense  of  the  medicine's 
bitterness,  soon  gone,  than  of  a  bitter  long-continued  languishing: 
we  have  more  feelinff  of  death,  the  end  of  our  miseries,  than  the  end- 
less misery  of  our  life.  And  whence  proceedeth  this  folly  and  sim* 
plicity  ?  we  neither  know  life  nor  death;  we  fear  what  we  ought  to 
hope  for,  and  wish  for  what  we  ought  to  fear ;  we  call  life  a  continu- 
al death,  and  yet  death  is  the  entrance  of  a  never-dying  life. 

Now  what  good,  O  my  soul,  is  there  in  hfe,  that  thou  shouldst 
80  much  desire  it  ?  Or  what  evil  is  there  in  death,  that  thou  shouldst 
80  much  fear  it  ?  Nay,  what  evil  is  there  not  in  Ufe,  and  what  good 
is  there  not  in  death? 

Consider  all  the  periods  of  this  life;  we  enter  it  in  tears,  we  pass 
it  in  sweat,  we  end  it  in  sorrow.  Great  and  little,  rich  and  poor, 
not  one  in  the  whole  world  that  can  plead  immunity  from  this 
condition.  Man  in  this  point  is  worse  than  all  other  creatures ;  he 
is  bom  unable  to  support  himself;  neither  receiving  in  lys  first 
years  any  pleasure,  nor  giving  to  others  any  thing  but  trouble ; 
and  before  the  age  of  discretion  passing  infinite  dangers.  Only 
herein  he  is  less  unhappy  than  in  other  ages,  because  in  this  he 
hath  no  sense  nor  apprehension  of  his  misery.  Now  can  we  think 
there  is  any  so  void  of  reason,  that,  if  it  were  granted  him  to  live 
always  a  child,  would  make  choice  of  such  a  life?  /    • 

So  then  it  is  evident,  that  not  simply  to  live  is  desirable ;  but  to 
live  well  and  happy.    But  to  proceed ; 

Grows  he  ?  His  troubles  likewise  grow  up  with  him.  Scarcely 
is  he  come  out  of  his  nurse's  hands,  and  scarce  knows  what  it  is 
to  play,  but  he  falls  under  the.  subjection  of  a  schoolmaster;  I 
apeak  but  of  those  which  have  the  best  education,  and  are  brought 
up  with  the  greatest  care  and  strictness.  And  then,  if  he  studies^ 
it  is  ever  with  repining;  and,  if  he  plays,  it  is  never  but  with 
fear. 

This  whole  age,  while  he  is  under  the  charge  of  another,  is  unto 
him  no  better  man  a  prison ;  and  therefore  he  longs  for,  and  only 
aspires  to  that  age,  in  which,  freed  from  the  tutelage  of  another, 
he  may  become  master. of  himself;  pushing  time  forward,  as  it 
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were,  with  his  shoulder,  that  be  may  the  sooner  ei^oy  his  hoped- 
Ibr  liberty.  In  short,  he  desires  nothing  more  than  to  see  the  end 
of  his  age,  which  he  looks  upon  as  bondage  and  slavery,  and  enter 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  youth. 

And  what  is  the  beginning  of  youth,  but  the  death  of  infancy  f 
And  the  beginning  of  manhood^  but  the  death  of  youth  ?  Or  what 
is  the  beginning  of  to-morrow,  but  the  death  of  the  present  day  ? 
And  uius  he  implicitly  desires  his  death,  and  judges  his  life 
miserable ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  reputed  in  a  state  of  happiness 
or  contentment 

Behold  him  now,  according  to  his  wish,  at  liberty ;  in  that  age 
wherein  he  has  his  choice,  to  take  the  way  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  and 
either  to  choose  rea^n  or  passion  for  his  guide.  His  passion  enter- 
tains him  with  a  thousand  delights,  prepares  for  him  a  thousand 
baits,  and  presents  him  with  a  thousand  worldly  pleasures  to  sur- 
prise him  ;  .and  these  are  so  agreeable  to  headstrong  and  unbridled 
youth,  that  there  are  very  few  that  are  not  taken  and  beguiled  by 
them ;  of  which  my  own  example  is  too  evident  an  instance. 

But,  when  the  reckoning  comes  to  be  made  up,  what  pleasures 
are  they  ?  They  are  but  vicious  and  polluted  pleasures,  wnich  ever 
hold  him  in  a  restless  fever ;  pleasures  that  at  the  b^t  end  in  re- 
pentance, and,  hke  sweet-meats,  are  of  a  hard  digestion;  iHea- 
eures  that  are  bought  with  pain,  and  in  a  moment  perish,  but  leave 
behind  a  lasting  guilt,  and  long  remorse  of  conscience ;  all  which  I 
wish  my  own  too  dear  experience  could  not  witness. 

And  yet  this  is  the  very  nature  (if  they  be  well  examined)  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  world.  There  is  in  none  so  much  sweetness, 
but  there  is  more  bitterness ;  none  so  pleasant  to  the  mouth,  but  it 
leaves  an  unsavory  gusto  after  it  I  will  not  speak  here  of  the 
mischiefs,  quarrels,  debates,* wounds,  murders,'banishments,  sick- 
ness, and  other  dangers,  whereinto  sometimes  the  incontinency* 
and  sometimes  the  insolency  of  this  ill-guided  age  does  plunge 
men^;  for  the  remembrance  of  my  own  folues,  upon  this  occasion^ 
stops  my  mouth,  and  fills  me  with  remorse  and  shame. 

But  if  thoae  that  seem  pleasures  be  nothing  else  but  displeasures, 
if  the  sweetness  thereof  be  as  an  infusion  of  wormwood ;  what  then . 
must  the  displeasure  be  which  they  feel  ?  And  how  great  the  bitter- 
ness that  they  taste? 

Bdiold  then,  in  short,  the  life  of  a  young  man,  who,  rid  of  the 
government  of  his  parents  and  masters,  abandons  himself  to  all  the 
exorbitancies  of  his  unruly  passion ;  which,  like  an  unclean  spirit 
possessing  him,  throws  him  sometimes  into  the  water,  and  then 
into  the  fire ;  sometimes  carries  him  clear  over  a  rock,  and  at  other 
times  flings  him  headlong  to  the  bottom. 

But,  if  he  follows  reason  for  his  guide ;  (which  is  much  the  better 
choice)  yet,  on  this  hand,  there  are  wonderfiil  difficulties :  for  he 
must  resolve  to  fight  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  at  every  step  to 
be  in  conflict,  as  having  his  enemy  in  front,  in  flank,  and  on  the 
rear,  never  leaving  to  assail  him ;  and  this  enemy  is  all  that  can 
/delight  him,  idl  that  be  sees  near,  or  far  o£    In  short,  the  greatest 
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enemy,  in  the  wor)dy  is  the  world  *  itself,  which  he  must  therefbfe 
overcome*  But,  beside  the  world,  he  has  a  thousand  treacherous 
enemies  within  him,  among  whom  his  passion  is  none  of  the  least} 
which  waits  for  an  occasion  to  surprise  him,  and  betray  him  to  bis 
hists.  It  is  God  only  that  can  make  him  choose  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  it  is  God  only  that  can  keep  him  in  it  to  the  end,  and  make 
him  Tictorious  in  all  his  combates.  But,  alas,  how  few  they  are 
that  enter  into  it  I  And,  of  those  few,  how  many  that  retire  again ! 
So  that,  let  a  man  follow  the  one  way  or  the  other,  he  must  eith^ 
subject  himself  to  a  tyrannical  passion,  or  undertake  a  weary  and 
eontinual  combate;  wilfully  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  de- 
struction, or  fetter  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  stocks ;  easily  carried 
away  widi  the  current  of  the  water,  or  painfully  stemming  the  im- 
petuous tide. 

See  here  the  happiness  of  the  young  man  !  Who,  in  his  youth, 
haring  drunk  his  full  draught  of  the  world's  vain  and  deoeiyaby 
pleasures,  is  orertdcen  by  Uiem  with  such  a  dull  heariness  and 
astonishment,  as  drunkards  the  morrow  after  a  debauch,  or  gluttons 
after  a  plentiful  feast ;  who  are  so  over-pressed  with  the  e^coesses 
of  the  former  day,  that  the  very  remembrance  of  it  creates  their 
loathinff.  And  even  he,  that  has  made  the  stoutest  resistance,  feels 
bimself  so  weary,  and  with  this  continual  conflict  so  bruised  and 
broken,  that  he  is  either  upon  the  point  to  yield,  or  die.  And  this 
is  all  the  good,  all  the  contentment,  at  this  flouridiing  a^^e,  by 
children  so  earnestly  desired,  and,  by  those  who  have  experienced 
ky  so  heartily  lamented. 

Next  Cometh  that  which  is  called  '  perfect  age,'  in  which  men 
have  no  other  thoughts,  but  to  purchase  themselves  wisdom  and 
rest.  It  is  called  perfect,  indeed,  but  is  herein  only  perfect,  that 
all  imperfections  of  human  nature,  hidden  before  under  the  sim- 
plicity of  chddhoody  or  the  lightness  of  youth,  appear  at  this  age 
in  their  perfection.  I  speak  of  none  in  Uiis  place,  but  those  thai 
are  esteoned  the  wisest  and  most  happy,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  , 

I  have  already^  shewed  that  we  played  in  fear ;  and  tiiat  our 
short  pleasures  were  attended  on  with  long  repentance :  But  now 
Avarice  and  Ambition  present  themsdves  to  us,  prbttinng,  if  we 
will  adore  them,  to  give  us  a  perfect  contentment  with  the  goods 
and  honoura  of  this  world.  And  surdy  none  but  those,  who  are 
restrained  by  a  divine  hand,  can  escape  the  illnsions  of  the  one,  or 
the  other,  and  not  cast  themselves  headlong  from  the  top  of  die 
pinacle. 

But  let  us  see  what  this  contenteent  is.  The  covetovs  wan 
makes  a  thousand  voyages  by  sea,  and  joureies  by  land;  nms  a 
thousand  hazards,  escapes  a  thousand  shipwrecks,  and  is  in  per- 
petual fear  and  travel ;  and  yet  oftentimes  etther  loseth  his  time,  or 
gains  nothing  but  sicknesB^goutSy  and  oppilatioos.  In  tbe  purchase 
of  this  goodly  repose,  he  bcstoweth  his  true  fes4;  and*  to  gam 
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wealth,  losetb  his  life.  Bat  Buppose  he  hath  gained  much,  and  thai 
he  hath  spoiled  die  whole  East  of  its  peaHs,  and  drawn  dry  all  the 
mines  of  the  West:  Will  he  then  be  at  quiet,  and  say,  he  is  coa«* 
tent  >  Nothing  less :  For,  by  all  his  acquisitions,  he  gains  but 
more  disquiet,  both  of  mind  and  body;  fipom  one  trarel  fialling  into 
another,  never  ending,  but  only  changing  his  miseries.  He  de- 
sired to  have  them,  and  now  fears  to  lose  them ;  he  got  thefli  With 
burning  ardour,  and  possesses  them  in  trembling  cold  ;  he  adven- 
tured among  thieves  to  get  them,  and  now  fears  by  thieves  and 
robbers  to  be  deprived  of  them  again ;  he  laboared  to  dig  them  out 
of  the  earth,  and  now,  to  secure  them,  he  hides  them  theiein. 
In  short,  coming  from  all  his  voyages,  he  comes  into  «  prison :  and 
the  end  of  his  bodily  travels  is  but  ^  beginning  of  the  endless 
labour  of  his  mind.  Judge  now  what  this  man  has  gained,  after 
•o  many  miseries !  This  ^il  of  covetousness  persuades  him  he  has 
some  rare  and  excellent  thing;  and  so  it  feres  with  biro,  as  with 
those  poor  creatures  whom  the  devil  seduceth,  under  cokmr  of  re- 
lieving their  poverty ;  who  find  their  hands  fen  of  leaves,  when 
they  mought  to  fend  them  full  of  crowns :  he  possesseth,  or  rather 
is  possessed  by,  a  thing  wherein  is  neither  power  nor  vertue,  more 
base  and  unprofitable,  Hian  the  least  herb  of  the  earth.  Yet  faafjh 
he  heaped  togefter  this  vile  excrement,  and  so  brutish  is  grown,  as 
therewith  to  crown  his  head^  when  he  ought  to  tread  it  under  hift 
feet 

But,  however  it  be,  n  he  therewith  satisfied  and  contented  ?  So 
far  from  that,  that  he  is  now  more  dissatisfied  than  ever.  We 
commend  most  those  drinks  that  breed  an  alteration,  and  soonest 
extinguish  thirst ;  and  those  meats  that  in  least  quantity  do  longest 
resist  hunger :  but  now,  of  this,  the  more  a  man  drinks,  the  more 
he  is  a-thirst;  the  more  he  eats,  the  more  he  is  an  hungry :  it  Is  a 
dropsy,  that  swells  him  till  he  bursts  before  he  can  be  satisfied. 
And,  Which  is  worse,  in  some  so  extravagant  is  this  thirst,  that  it 
makes  them  dig  the  pits,  and  carefully  draw  the  water,  and,  after 
aU,  wonH  suffer  them  to  drink.  In  the  midst  of  a  river,  they  are 
dry  with  thirst ;  and,  on  a  heap  of  com,  cry  out  of  femine.  They 
have  goods,  and  dare  not  use  them ;  garments,  but  dare  not  put 
^em  on:  and,  though  they  are  possessed  of  that  in  which  they  joy^ 
they  don't  enjoy  it.  The  sum  of  afi  which  Is,  that,  ^  of  aU  which 
they  have,  they  have  nothing.' 

Let  us  then  return  unto  that,  that  the  attaining  of  all  these  de- 
ceivable  goods  is  nothing  else  but  weariness  of  body,  and  the  pos- 
•ession,  for  the  most  part,  weariness  of  mind ;  which  certainly  Is 
9o  mudi  the  greater  evfi,  as  the  mind  is  more  sensible  than  the 
body. 

But  the  complement  of  all  their  misery  is,  when  thev  come  to 
lose  ihem,  either  by  shipwreck,  fire,  or  any  other  accident,  then 
they  cry,  weep,  and  torment  themsdves;  like  little  children,  that 
hsve  lost  their  play-came,  which  yet  is  nothing  wordi.  One  can- 
not persuade  them  uim  mortal  men  have  any  other  goGfd  in  this 
woM,  bu^tint  wbtth  ii HM^rtal.    They  art^  inlheir  own  eonodta. 
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not  only  spoiled,  but  utterly  undone :  and  forasmuch  as  in  these 
Tain  things  they  have  fixed  all  their  hope,  having  lost  them,  they 
fall  into  despair,  out  of  which  they  are  seldom  recovered,  many 
times  laying  vident  hands  upon  themselves,  and  bringing  their 
own  lives  to  an  unhappy  period. 

In  short,  the  recompence,  that  covetousness  yields  those  that 
have  served  it  all  their  life,  is  like  that  of  the  devil,  who,  after  a 
Somali  time,  having  gratified  his  votaries,  either  leaves  them  to  the 
hangman,  or  himself  breaks  their  necks. 

I  will  not  here  discourse  of  the  wickedness  to  which  covetous  men 
subject  themselves  to  attsun  to  these  goods,  whereby  their  con* 
acience  Is  filled  with  a  perpetual  remorse,  which  never  leaves  them 
in  quiet.  It  is  enough  that  in  this  immoderate  pursuit  of  riches, 
which  busieth  and  abuselh  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  the  body 
is  macerated,  the  mind  debilitated,  and  the  soul  is  lost,  without  any 
pleasure  or  contentment. 

Let  us  then  come  to  ambition,  which,  by  an  over-eager  aspiring 
to  honour,  takes  up  the  time  and  thoughito  of  the  greatest  persons: 
and,  what!  Do  we  there  think  to  find  more  content?  Alas!  'tis 
rather  less ;  and  this,  I  am  sure,  I  can  witness  to  my  cost :  for  as 
the  one  deceives  us,  by  giving  us,  for  all  our  travel^  but  a  vile  ex- 
crement of  the  earth ;  so  the  other  repays  us  but  with  smoke  and 
wind :  the  rewards  of  this  being  as  vain,  as  those  of  that  were  gross. 
In  both  we  fall  into  a  bottomless  pit ;  but^  into  this,  the  fall  is  by 
ao  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  at  the  first  shew  the  water  is  more 
clear  and  pleasant. 

Of  those  men  that  make  their  court  to  unbition,  some  are  great 
about  princes,  others  ccHumanders  of  armies ;  both  sorts,  according 
to  their  degree,  you  see  saluted,  reverenced,  and. adored  of  those 
that  are  under  them :  you  see  them  apparelled  in  purple,  in  scarlet* 
and  in  cloth  of  fi;old ;  that,  at  the  first  sight,  one  would  think  there 
is  no  content  to  be  found,  but  amongst  them.  But,  alas !  men  know 
not  how  heavy  an  ounce  of  that  vain  honour  weighs;  they  know 
not  what  those  reverences  cost  them,  nor  how  dearly  Uiey  pay  for 
an  ell  of  those  rich  stuff's :  they  are  so  over- rated,  that  he,  who  knew 
them. well,  would  never  buy  them  at  the  price.  The  one  hath  at- 
tained to  this  degree,  after  a  long  and  painful  service,  hazarding 
his  life,  upon  every  occasion,  with  loss,  oftentimes  of  a  leg  or  an 
arm ;  and  that  at  the  pleasure  of  a  prince,  that  more  regard  a  hun- 
dred perches  of  ground  on  his  neighbour's  firontiers,  than  the  lives 
of  a  hundred  thousand  such  as  he ;  unfortunate  to  serve  one  wha 
loves  him  not,  and  foolish  to  think  himself  in  honour  wit||  him,  that 
makes  so  little  reckoning  to  lose  him  for  a  thing  of  no  worth. 

Others  there  are  that  aspire  to  greatness  by  flattering  a  prince; 
which  is  a  life  so  base  and  servile,  that  they  can  never  say  their 
very  souls  are  their  own,  any  longer  than  their  prince  is  pleased  to 
let  them ;  for  they  must  always  have  their  hands  and  tongues  ready 
to  do,  and  say,  whatever  he  would  have  them ;  and  yet  they  must 
be  content  to  sufier  a  thousand  iiyuries,  and  receive  a  thousand 
disgraces :  and*  as  near  as  they  seem  about  the  prince,  they  are 
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nevertheless  always  like  the  lion's  keeper,  who,  when  by  Vm^  pa- 
tience, a  thousand  feeding^,  and  a  thousand  clawiDgs,  he  hath 
made  a  fierce  lion  familiar,  yet  never  eives  him  meat,  but  with 
pulling  back  his  hand,  always  in  fear  Test  he  should  catch  him ; 
and,  if  once  in  a  year  he  bites  him,  he  sets  it  so  close,  that  he  is 
paid  for  it  a  long  time  after.  Such  geuerally  is  the  end  of  the 
favourites  of  princes. 

When  a  prince,  after  loug  service,  hath  raised  a  man  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  honour,  he  sometimes  makes  it  his  pastime  to  cast 
him  dowu  in  an  instant ;  and  when  he  hath  filled  him  with  heaps 
of  wealth  and  riches,  he  squeeses  him  afterwards  like  a  sponge ; 
loving  none  but  himself,  and  thinking  every  one  born  but  to  serve 
and  please  him. 

These  blind  courtiers  make  themselves  believe  that  they  have 
friends,  and  many  that  honour  them ;  never  considering,  that,  as 
they  make  only  a  shew  to  love  and  honour  every  body,  so  others 
do  to  them:  their  superiors  disdain  them,  and  nCTcr,  but  with 
some  kind  of  scorn,  so  much  as  salute  them.  Their  inferiors  salute 
them,  because  they  have  no  need  of  them,  (I  mean,  of  their  for- 
tune,  their  food,  their  apparel,  not  their  persons.)  And  for  their 
equals,  between  whom  friendship  usually  consists,  thev  envy,  ac- 
V  cuse,  and  cross  each  other;  being  always  troubled  either  at  their 
own  harm,  or  at  another's  good.  Now,  what  greater  torment  is 
there  to  a  man  than  envy  ?  Which  is  indeed  nothing  but  a  hectick 
fever  of  the  mind ;  by  which  they  are  utterly  deprived  of  all 
friendship,  which  was  ever  judged,  by  the  wisest,  the  sovereign 
good  amongst  men. 

But,  to  make  this  more  evident,  let  but  fi^rtune  turn  her  back, 
and  every  man  turns  from  them ;  let  them  but  be  disrobed  of  their 
triumphal  garment,  and  no  body  will  know  them  any  more.  And 
then,  suppose  the  most  infamous  and  vilest  miscreant  to  be  cloathed 
in  it,  he  shall,  by  vertue  of  his  robe,  inherit  all  the  honours  of  the 
other,  and  the  same  respect  shall  be  pai4  him ;  so  that  it  is  the 
fortune  which  they  carry  that  is  honoured,  and  not  themselves. 

But  you  will  say,  at  least  so  long  as  that  fortune  endured,  they 
were  at  ease,  and  had  content;  and  he,  who  has  three  or  four 
years  of  happy  time,  has  not  been  all  his  life  unhappy.  True,  if 
it  be  to  be  at  ease,  continually  to  fear  to  be  cast  down  from  that 
degree  unto  which  they  are  raised;  and  daily  covet  with  great 
1am>ur  to  climb  higher.  But  those  whom  thou  lookest  upon  to  be 
so  much  at  ease,  because  thou  seest  them  but  without,  are  within 
far  otherwise ;  they  are  fiir*built  prisons,  but  full  within  of  deep 
dungeons,  dariiness,  serpents,  and  torments.  Thou  supposest  their 
fortunes  very  large,  but  they  think  them  very  strait ;  thou  thinkest 
them  very  high,  but  they  think  themselves  very  low.  Now,  he  is 
full  as  side,  who  believes  himself  to  be  so,  as  he  who  indeed  is  so. 
Suppose  them  to  be  kings,  yet,  if  they  think  themselves  slaves,  they 
are  no  better ;  for  we  are  only  what  opinion  makes  us.  You  see 
them  well  followed  and  attended,  and  yet  even  those,  whom  they 
have  chose  for  their  guard,  they  distrust.    Alone,  or  in  company^ 
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Ibcy  are  erer  to  fear:  alone,  tbey  look  behM  tl^wi;  m  cosfMMjTj 
tbey  have  an  eye  oo  every  side.    TbeT  drink  in  gold  and  silver ; 
iMit  it  is  in  those,  aad  not  in  earth  or  gnss»  that  poison  is  prepaved: 
they  have  beds,  soft,  and  weU  aade;  3/itt,  when  tJiey  lie  down  lo 
sleep,  their  fears  and  cares  de  often  ibsep  th^M  waking,  and  tam- 
ing from  side  to  side,  so  that  dietr  very  rest  b  refdess.    And  there's 
no  other  difference  between  them  and  a  poor  fettered  prisoner,  but: 
CNdy  that  the  prisoner's  fetters  are  of  iron,  and  ^kt  other's  are  of 
gold ;  the  one  is  feuered  by  tlve  body,  the  other  by  the  mind ;  the 
prisoner  draws  his  fetters  mer  hian,  the  conrtier  wearetk  his  upon 
bim.  Hie  prisoner's  mind  scaaetiflses  oomferts  the  pain  of  his  body, 
and  he  sii^  in  the  midst  of  kis  miseries ;  ikit  conrtier  is  always 
troubled  in  mind,  wearying  his  body,  and  can  never  give  it  rest* 
And  as  fer  the  contentment  yon  imagine  they  have,  you  are  Uierein 
more  deceived :  yen  esteem  diem  neat,  because  tkey  are  raised 
high ;  but  are  therein  as  much  mistnen,  as  ti^y  who  shonid  judge 
a  dwarf  to  be  tall,  fer  being  set  on  a  tower,  or  standing  on  thie  top 
of  the  Monoment    You  measure  {like  one  unskiUed  in  geometry) 
the  image  with  its  base,  which  yon  should  measore  by  it^f,  if  yon 
would  know  its  true  height    You  imagine  them  lo  be  great,  bnt, 
could  you  lock  into  their  minds,  yon  would  see  they  aae  neitb^ 
great  (true  greatness  consisting  in  the  contempt  of  Aeae  vain 
greatnesses  tmto  which  they  are  daves),  nor  seem  unto  themsdves 
to  be  so;  seeing  they  daily  are  aspiring  higher,  and  yet  never 
where  they  would  be. 

Some  there  are,  that  preteod  to  set  bounds  to  4hatr  amfaitian; 
and  to  say,  if  I  could  attain  to  such  a  degree,  i  dioirid  be  con- 
tented, and  sit  4bwn  satisfied;  but,  alas  I  when  he  hasonee  at- 
'tained  it,  be  scarce  allowa  himself  a  bieathiog  time,  before  he 
Inakes  advanoes  towards  something  higher;  and  all  he  has  attained 
be  esteems  as  nothing,  and  still  reputes  himself  low,  because  then 
is  some  one  higher;  instead  of  reputing  himself  bigh,  because 
ibene  are  m  miUion  lower :  and  so  high  he  climbs,  at  last,  tbat 
either  his  breath  fails  bim  by  tbe  way,  or  be  sUdes  feom  tiie  tnp 
to  the  bottom. 

But  if  be  should  get  np,  by  all  his  toil  and  kbour,  nnto  the 
utmost  height  of  his  desiaes,  he  would  but  find  biasetf  as  on  the 
top  of  the  Alps,  not  above  the  c^uds,  but  aKure  obnoxious  to  the 
winds  and  storms ;  and  so  a  fairer  mark  fer  thoae  lightnings  and 
tempests  which  commonly  take  pleasure  to  thunderb^  and  dadi 
to  powder,  that  proud  height  of  dieir's. 

It  may  be  herein  you  wiM  agree  with  me,  compelled  thereto  by 
those  many  examples  that  we  find  in  the  histories  of  fonner  ages, 
nnd  tiu)ae  more  modern  ones  that  are  still  recent  in  most  naen'e 
anemones;  but  my  own  sad  enperi^nce  is,  to  me,  more  convincing 
dian  a  thousand  instances;  while,  aiming  at  a  higher  pitch  of 
tumour,  by  a  too  ferward  seal  for  my  pcmee,  I  have  only  broi^bt 
anystif  into  a  prison ;  where  the  greatest  preferment,  I  can:hope 
<iar,  ia  to  mount  a  tcaffbid ;  nnd,  instead  of  naving  my  bead  ciackd 
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with  a  coronet,  'tis  like  to  fall  a  victim  to  my  enemies,  by  the 
hands  of  an  executioner. 

But,  say  you,  such,  at  least,  whom  nature  hath  sent  into  the 
world  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  and  scepters  in  their  hands; 
such  as  from  their  birth  are  placed  in  that  high  sphere,  that  they 
ba?e  nothing  more  to  wish  for ;  such  are  exempt  from  all  the  fore* 
mentioned  evils,  and  therefore  may  call  themselves  happy :  it  may 
be,  indeed,  they  may  be  less  sensible  of  them,  having  oeen  hovo, 
bred,  and  brought  up  amongst  them :  as  one,  bom  near  the  down* 
falls  of  Nilus,  ^omes  deaf  to  the  sound  of  those  waters ;  and  he, 
that  is  born  and  brought  up  in  prison,  laments  t\ot  the  loss  of 
liberty;  nor  does  he  wish  for  day  that  is  brought  up  amongst  the 
Cimmerians  in  perpetual  night.  Yet  even  persons  of  this  high 
quality  are  far  from  being  free ;  for  the  lightning  often  blasts  a 
flower  of  their  crowns,  or  breaks  the  scepter  in  their  hands ;  some- 
times their  crowns  are  made  of  thorns,  and  the  scepter  that  they 
bear  is  but  a  reed :  and  such  crowns  and  scepters  are  so  far  from 
curing  the  chagrine  of  the  mind,  and  from  keeping  off  those  cares 
and  griefs  that  hover  still  about  them,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  crown  that  brings  them,  and  the  scepter  that  attracts  them. 
*  O  crown,'  said  the  Persian  monarch,  '  he,  that  knew  how  heavy 
thou  sittest  on  the  head,  would  not  vouchsafe  to  take  thee  up, 
though  he  should  meet  thee  in  his  way.'  This  prince  gave  law  to 
the  whole  world,  and  each  man's  fortune  was  what  he  pleased  to 
make  it;  and  therefore,  to  appearance,  could  give  to  every  maa 
content ;  and  yet  you  see  himself  confessing,  that  in  the  whole 
world,  which  he  held  in  hb  hand,  ther^  was  nothing  but  grief  and 
unhappiness. 

And  what  better  account  can  the  rest  give  us,  if  they  would  speak 
impartially  what  thev  found  ?  We  will  not  ask  them  who  have  con- 
cluded a  miserable  life  with  a  dishonourable  death;  who  have  be- 
held their  kingdoms  buried  before  them,  and  have  in  great  misery 
long  over-lived  their  greatness.  Neither  will  we  enquire  of  Diony- 
•ius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  was  more  content  with  a  handful  of 
twigs  to  wnip  the  little  children  of  Corinth  in  a  school,  than  with 
the  scepter  wherewith  he  had  beaten  all  Sicily.  Nor  will  we  ask  of 
Sylla,  who,  having  robbed  the  common-wealth  of  Rome,  which  had 
herself  before  robbed  the  whole  world,  never  found  means  of  rest  in 
himself,  but  by  robbing  himself  of  his  own  estate,  with  incredible 
hazard  of  his  power  and  authority.  Nor  (to  come  nearer  home« 
will  we  enquire  of  Charles,  the  royal  martyr,  the  lustre  of  whose 
crown  did  only  serve  to  tempt  his  enemies,  not  only  to  take  it  from 
his  head,  but  to  take  his  head  off  too ;  and  whose  scepter  was  too 
weak  to  overcome  the  force  of  armed  rebels.  Nor  will  we  ask  of  his 
two  exiled  sons,  the  first  of  which  endured  twelve  years  of  banishment 
e're  he  enjoyed  his  crown  ;  and  the  last,  in  less  than  a  Quinque 
Neronem,  was  forced  to  leave  his  crown  and  kingdoms,  and  fly  for 
refuge  to  a  neighbouring  monarch,  whose  generous  goodness  has 
ever  since  supported  him ;  whose  sad  misfortunes  I  the  more  regret, 
hecause  they  both  include  my  own,  and  are  their  tonrce  and  mun-^ 

▼Ob.«i  a 
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nev  riiout  a  prince,  may  wKbout  Mlowia^  incti  unbridted  pa>- 
simiS]  enjoy  their  eoodi  with  innocence  ai^d  pleoiurfj  joining  ho- 
Bour  with  reit,  ana  contentment  of  mind  i 

Perhaps,  in  former  agee  (when  there  remained  among  men  some 
•pM^B  of  sincerity)  it  might  in  Bome  sort  be  &o;  hut,  hein|;  of  that 
composition  they  now  are,  it  ii,  in  a  manner,  impo»sible.  For,  if  you 
deal  in  afiftira  of  atate,  you  shat[  either  do  well  or  ill;  if  ill,  you 
have  God  for  your  enemy,  and  your  own  conscience  for  a  perpeltial 
tormentiug  executioner :  if  well,  yon  hare  men  for  your  enemiea, 
and  df  men  the  greatest;  whose  envy  and  malice  will  espy  you  out, 
andwboM 
the  people 
pleasing  ti 
Dim,  you  i 
•f  a  ibouK 

-bear  the  tt 
■tbey  speak 
«ne  Would 
preaeheth, 
cmnpUinia 
^kce,  ba< 
WtftlKnce 
his  ownc) 
ton.  If  a  D 
Ibeincenn 
■»  be  older 
bM  sge,  ai  muon  as  in  Dim  new. 

What  must  we  then  do 
Of  mindfff  MuA  we,  to  fii 
Nwn,  hide  us  in"foresta  amo 
Bpon  all  4M>nvcrsation,  to  i 
mrid  ?  Co«i)d  we,  inaodoii 
lias!  Meo  cannot  take  be 
tkey,  wfaldi  do,,  find  not  tbi 

But  where  can  he  fly,  tha 
HMe.as  the  wise  maii  says, 
tre  find  a  place  in  this  wo 
And  as  some  make  profeat 
ttething  but  the  praise  of  tb 
from  men,  to  no  other  end 
wwld  often  harbonn  in  dis 
worM.    It  is  not,  therefore 

eotrfentmnttj'but,  only  the  sobduing  of  our  ^a^uly  luats  apd  paa- 
aiens. 

Now,  u  tooclupg  fhat  conlentmeitt,  that  may  be  fband  in  soli- 
nde,  %  wise  men,  ia  (he  exercise  of  reading  dirers  books,  of  both 
«t^tie  and  piophanc  authon,  in  order  to  the  acauiring  of  know- 
M^  and  feaming,  it  ii  indeed  a  very  ccmmendaole  thing;  but,  if 
wcwffltAe  SoloOionS  judgment  in  the  case,  it  isall  but 'nnitf 
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mnd  vexation  of  spirit:'  for  tome  are  ever  learning  to  correct  their 
speech,  and  never  think  of  correcting  their  life.  Others,  hy  logical 
discoiirses  of  the  art  of  reason,  dispute  many  times  so  long,  till  they 
lose  thereby  their  natural  reason.  One  learns  by  arithmetick  to 
divide  into  the  smallest  fractions,  and  yet  hath  not  skill  to  part  one 
shilling  with  his  brother.  Another,  by  geometry,  can  measure 
fidds,  and  towns,  and  countries,  but  cannot  measure  himself.  The 
musician  can  accord  his  voices,  and  sounds,  and  times  together, 
havine  nothing  in  his  hearty  but  discords ;  nor  one  passion  in  his 
soul,  but  what  is  out  of  tune.  The  astrologer  looks  up  to  the  stars, 
and  falls  in  the  next  ditch :  foreknows  the  &ture,  and  is  careless  for 
the  present ;  hath  often  his  eye  on  the  heavens,  though  his  heart  be 
buried  on  the  earth.  The  philosopher  discourseth  of  the  nature  of 
all  other  things,  and  yet  knows  not  himself.  The  historian  can  tell 
of  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy>  but  is  ignorant  of  what  is  done 
in  his  own  house.  The  lawyer  will  make  laws  for  all  the  worid,  and 
yet  observe  none  himself.  The  physician  cures  others,  but  Ian* 
guishes  himself  under  his  own  malady :  he  can  find  the  l^ist  altera* 
tion  in  his  puHe,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  burning  fever  of  his 
mind.  Lastly,  the  divine  will  spend  the  greatest  part  of  his  time 
in  disputing  of  faith,  and  yet  cares  not  to  hear  of  charity :  will  talk 
of  God,  but  has  no  regard  to  succour  men.  These  knowledges 
bring  on  the  mind  an  endless  labour,  but  no  contentment ;  for,  mt 
more  he  knows,  the  more  he  desires  to  know. 

Tliey  pacify  not  the  debates  a  man  feels  in  himself,  they  cure 
not  the  diseases  of  his  mind.  They  make  him  learned,  but  they 
make  him  not  good;  cunning,  but  not  wise,  Tlie  more  a  itian 
knows,  the  more  he  knows,  that  he  knows  not;  the  iuUer  the 
mind  is,  the  emptier  it  finds  itself:  forasmuch  as  whatsoever  a 
man  can  know  of  any  science,  in  this  world,  is  but  the  least  part 
•f  what  he  is  ignorant  of:  all  his  knowledge  consisting  in  knowing 
his  iffnorance,  all  his  perfection  in  seeing  his  imperfections,  which 
who  best  knows  and  notes  is,  in  truth,  among  men,  the  most  wise 
and  perfect.  In  short,  we  must  conclude  witn  Solomon,  that  the 
beginning  and  end  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  God ;  yet  this  wisdom, 
nevertheless,  is  taken  by  the  world  for  meer  foUy,  and  persecuted 
by  the  world  as  a  deadly  enemy;  and  dierefore,  as  he,  that  fears 
€k>d,  ought  to  fear  no  evil,  for  that  all  his  evils  are  converted  to 
his  good :  so  neither  ought  he  to  hope  for  good  in  the  world,  having 
there  the  devil  his  professad  enemy,  whom  the  scripture  termeth 
the  prince  of  this  world. 

But,  with  what  exercise  soever  we  pass  the  time,  old  age  un- 
awares  comes  upon  us,  which  never  fails  to  find  us  out.  Every 
man  makes  account  in  that  age  to  repose  himself  without  further 
care,  and  to  keep  himself  at  ease  in  health.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  this  age,  there  is  nothing  but  an  after-taste  of  all  the 
foregoing  evils ;  and  most  commonly  a  plentiful  harvest  of  all  such 
vices  as,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  life,  hath  held  and  poaessed 
them.  There  you  have  the  imbecillity  and  weakness  of  infatkcyt 
and  (which  is  w^rsa)  many  tiines  accompanied  with  authority. 
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Tliere  you  are  paid  for  the  excess  and  riot  pf  your  youth,  with 
gouts^  palsies,  and  such  like  diseases,  which  take  from  you  limb 
after  limb,  with  pain  and  torment    Tliere  you  are  recompensed 
for  the  anxieties  of  mind,  the  watchings  and  cares  of  manhood, 
with  loss  of  sight,  loss  of  hearing,  ana  all  the  senses  one  after 
another,  except  only  the  sense  of  pain.    Not  one  part  in  us,  but 
death  takes  hold  of,  to  be  assured  of  us,  as  of  bad  pay-masters, 
which  seldom  keep  days  of  payment:    there  is  nothing  in  us^ 
which  is  not  visibly  declining,  except  our  vices;  and  they  not  only 
live,  but,  in  despite  of  nature,  grow  young  again.    The  covetous 
man  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave,  and  is  yet  burying  his  money,  as 
if  he  had  hopes  to  find  it  again  another  day.    Tne  ambitious  in 
his  will  provides  for  a  pompous  funeral,  making  his  vice  to  triumph, 
even  after  his  death.    Tlie  riotous,  no  longer  able  to  dance  on  his 
feet,  danceth  with  his  shoulders,  all  vices  having  left  him,  and  he 
not  able  to  leave  them.    The  child  wishes  for  youth,  and  this  man 
laments  it.    The  young  man  lives  in  hope  of  the  future,  and  this 
feels  the  evil  present,  laments  the  false  pleasure^  past,  and  sees 
for  the  time  to  come  nothing  to  hope  for;  and  the  old  man  is  more 
foolish  than  the  child,  in  l^wailing  the  time  he  cannot  recal,  and 
remembers  not  the  evil  that  he  sumred  in  it;  and  more  wretched 
than  the  young  man,  in  that,  after  a  vicious  life,  and  not  being 
able  any  longer  to  live^  he  must  miserably  die,  seeing  nothing 
round  about  him  but  matter  of  despair. 

As  for  him  that,  from  his  youth,  hath  undertaken  to  combate 
against  the  flesh  and  the  world,  who  hath  used  to  mortify  himself, 
and  leave  the  world,  whilst  he  continues  in  it;  who,  besides  those 
ordinary  evils,  finds  himself  vexed  with  this  great  and  incurable 
disease  of  old  age ;  and  yet  feels  his  flesh,  how  weak  soever,  often 
stronger  than  his  spirit ;  what  satisfaction  can  he  take,  but  only  in 
this,  that  he  sees  his  death  is  at  hand ;  that  his  warfare  is  accom- 
plished, and  that  he  is  ready  to  depart  by  death  out  of  this  loath- 
some prison,  wherein  be  has  been  all  along  racked  and  tormented  ? 
I  foHbear  to  mention  the  almost  infinite  evils  wherewith  men  in 
all  ages  are  afflicted,  as  loss  of  friends  and  parents,  banishments, 
exiles,  disgraces,  and  other  accidents,  common  and  ordinary  in 
the  world ;  one  complaining  of  losiiu^  his  children,  another  of  hav* 
ing  them ;  one  lamenting  for  his  wire's  death,  another  for  her  life ; 
one  finding  fault  that  he  is  too  high  in  court,  and  others  more  often 
Uiat  they  are  not  high  enough.    The  world  is  so  full  of  evils,  that 
it  would  require  a  world  of  time  to  write  them  in.    And,  if  the 
roost  happy  man  in  the  world  should  set  his  felicities  against  each 
other,  he  would  see  cause  enough  to  judge  himself  unhappy :  and 

Jet  perhaps  another  man  might  judge  him  happy,  who  jtt,  if  he 
ad  been  but  three  days  in  his  place,  would  give  it  over  to  him 
that  should  come  next  And  he  that  shall  consider,  in  all  the 
goods  that  ever  he  hath  had,  the  evils  he  hath  suflS*red  to  get  them, 
and.  having  got  them,  to  retain  and  keep  them  (I  speak  of  plea^ 
aures  that  may  be  kept,  and  not  of  those  that  wither  in  a  moment) 
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lie  will  soon  judgCf  that  keeping  itself  of  the  frtatctt  fdicityy  ill 
this  world,  is  full  of  tinbappiness  and  infelicity. 

We  may  well  conclude,  then,  that  childhood  is  but  a  Ibolisb 
sioaplicity;  youth,  a  vain  heat;  manhood,  a  painful  carefulness; 
and  old  age,  an  uneasy  languishing :  that  our  plays  are  but  tears  ; 
our  pleasures,  fevers  of  the  mind ;  our  goods,  racks  and  torments; 
cfur  honours,  gilded  vanities;  our  rest,  inquietude:  that  passing 
from  age  to  age  is  but  passing  from  evil  to  evil,  and  from  the  ksa 
unto  the  greater  |  and  that  always  it  is  but  one  wave  driving  on 
another,  until  we  be  arrived  at  the  haven  of  death. 

In  short,  life  is  but  a  wishiog  for  the  future,  and  a  bewailing  of 
what  is  past  I  a  loathing  of  what  we  have  tasted,  and  a  longing  for 
what  is  yet  to  taste;  a  vain  memory  of  the  state  past,  and  a 
doubtful  expectation  of  the  state  to  come :  and  to  conclude,  in  all 
our  lite,  there  fe  nothing  certain,  but  the  certainty  and  uncertainty 
of  death. 

And  now  we  arc  come  to  the  end  of  all  the  living,  even  to  the 
bouse  of  death :  behold  this  king  of  terrors,  O  my  soul,  and  see, 
whether  or  no,  he  be  so  terrible,  as  he  is  represented :  it  is  high 
time,  methinks,  for  death  apd  I  to  be  acquainted,  since  I  expect 
ip  a  very  few  days,  not  to  say  hours,  to  be  taken  into  his  arms,  and 
conducted  by  him  to  the  bright  mansions  of  eternity. 

Let  us  now  consider,  then,  whether  death  be  such  as  we  are 
generally  made  to  believe ;  and  whether  we  ouffht  to  fly  from  him 
as  we  do.  We  are  afraid  of  death,  like  little  children  of  a  vizard, 
or  of  the  images  of  Hecate.  \Ve  have  a  horror  for  death,  because 
we  conceive  him  not  sncb  as  he  is,  but  ugly,  terrible,  and  bideons; 
such  as  the  painters  please  to  feprasent  him*  We  fly  before  him, 
because  prepossessed  with  sueh  vmn  imaginations,  and  care  not  to 
ipfir>^  ourselves  better.  But,  if  we  dare  stand  and  look  death  in 
the  fdce,  we  shall  find  him  quite  another  thing,  than  be  is  repre- 
sented to  us,  and  aliogletber  of  a  more  amiable  couiUenance  than 
our  miberabie  life.  Death  makes  an  end  of  this  life,  and  this  life 
IS  nothing  but  a  perpetual  scene  of  misery  and  trouble.  Death,  then, 
18  the  period  of  our  m'rseries,  and  safe  conduct  into  that  desired 
haven,  where  we  shall  ride  in  safety  from  all  winds  and  9tonns. 
And  shall  we  be  afraid  of  thsit,  which  delivers  us  from  all  our  fears, 
and  brings  Us  safe  into  the  port  of  ha{>pines8  ? 

But.  you  win  say,  k  is  a  pain  to  die.  Admit  it  be,  and  ao  tliere 
is  pain  in  curing  of  a  tiround.  Suoh  is  the  world,  that  one  evil 
cannot  be  cured  but  by  another;  to  heal  a  contusion,  must  be 
made  an  incision. 

You  will  SHy>  there  is  dSftenlty  in  tiie  passage*  Sut,  if  this  be 
an  objection,  the  mariner  must  always  keep  at  sea,  «nd  «at  come 
into  port,  because  there  is  no  harbotir  whose  entrance  is  not  strain 
and  diffioult  There  is  nothing  of  valqe  or  w^h  to  be  bi^  m  this 
worldf  without  the  oohi  of  labour  and  fM^n.  The  ^entrance  m^ 
indeed  be  hard,  but4hen  it  is  ourselves  that  ma)ce  it  an»  by  cariyinf 
thither  self-^oivnentii^  spirits,  anxious  minds,  accusing  conscienoa^ 
And  fearful  expectations  of  meeting  with  the  just  reward  of  a  de* 


l^lfpb^  ^a^  ^iP{1V^  K'*  ^^  '^^  ^  <^*T'^  f'^.  ^*  calniDCM  and 
^['ei)lF;^^f  mind/'Wiffi  the  comfortnlift  rctaenibi'B'ntre  bf'S  ViHtitnit 
ap^  wfU-speni  life,  apd  the  fpety  hope  aii^  expec^atiob  of  ari- 
proBcbing  happineai,  aud  we  ahall  fidd  do  danger  liot-'^iffliiulfy 
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it  endures  to  the  end.  Howsoever  it  be,  look  how  much  the  candle 
shines,  so  much  it  burns ;  for  its  shining  is  its  burning,  its  light  is 
1>ut  a  vanishing  smoke,  and  its  last  fire  but  its  last  wick,  and  its  last 
drop  of  moisture. 

So  is  it  in  the  life  of  man.  Life  and  death,  in  man,  is  all  one.  If 
we  call  the  last  breath  by  the  name  of  death,  so  we  must  all  the 
rest ;  all  proceeding  from  one  place,  and  all  in  the  same  manner. 

One  only  difl^rence  there  is  between  this  life  and  that  which  we 
call  death :  that,  during  the  one,  we  are  always  dying,  but,  after 
the  other,  we  shall  always  live. 

In  short,  as  he,  that  thinketh  death,  simply,  to  be  the  iend  of 
man,  ought  not  to  fear  it,  inasmuch  as  he,  who  desires  to  live 
long,  desires  to  die  longer;  and  so  he,  who  fears  to  die  quickl 
does,  to  speak  properly,  fear  lest  he  may  not  die  longer. 

But  to  us  who  profess  the  Christian  religion,  and  are  brought  up 
in  a  more  holy  school,  death  is  a  far  other  thing.  Neither  do  we 
need  (as  heretofore  the  Pagans  did)  consolations  against  death :  for 
death  itself  ou^ht  to  be,  to  us,  a  consolation  against  other  afflic« 
lions ;  so  that  we  must  not  only  strengthen  ourselves,  as  they  did, 
not  to  fear  it,  but  we  ought  also  to  hope  for  it ;  for,  unto  us,  it  is 
not  only  a  departing  from  pain  and  evil,  but  an  access  unto  all 
good ;  not  the  end  of  life,  but  the  end  of  death,  pain,  and  sorrow, 
and  the  beginning  of  a  life  that  shall  never  have  an  end. 
'  '  Better,  saith  Solomon,  is  the  day  of  death,  than  the  day  of  birth/ 
But  for  what  reason  ?  Why  because  it  is  not  to  us  a  last  day,  but 
the  dawning  of  an  everlasting  day: 

No  more  shall  we  have,  in  that  glorious  light,  either  sorrow  for 
the  past,  or  espectatiou  for  the  future ;  for  all  shall  be  there  present 
to  us,  and  that  present  shall  be  present  for  ever.  No  more  shall  we 
spend  our  strength  in  seeking  after  vaid  and  painful  pleasures;,  for 
there  we  shall  be  filled  with  true  and  substantial  delights.  No  more 
shall  we  weary  ourselves  in  heaping  together  these  shining  exhala* 
tions  of  the  earth,  for  the  inexpressible  glorv  of  heaven  shall  be 
ours;  and  this  mass  of  earth,  which  ever  draws  us  towards  the 
earth,  shall  be  then  buried  in  it,  and  consumed  with  it. 

No  more  shall  we  then  be  votaries  to  that  gaudy  idol,  honour,  nor 
put  our  wits  upon  the'  rack,  that  so  we  may  be  decked  with  finer 
feathers  than  our  neighbours.  Ambition  will  haVe  there  no  place; 
for  we  shall  there  be  raised  to  that  excelling  glory,  and  be  possessed 
of  all  those  heights  of  greatness,  that  we  shall  look  with  scorn  and 
with  contempt  upon  an  earthly  diadem,  and  smile  at  all  the  follies 
of  poor  groveling  mortals,  ^ho  fight  and  quarrel  with  each  other 
for  a  small  spot  of  earth,  like  children  for  an  apple. 

And,  which  is  better  still,  no  more  shall  we  have  combates  in 
ourselves.  Our  sinful  flesh,  that,  here,  was  our  worst  enemy,  wiH 
cease  from  troubling,  there ;  and  our  renewed  spirits  shall  be  filled 
with  life  and  vigour ;  our  passion  shall  be  buried,  and  our  reason  be 
restored  to  perfect  liberty.  The  soul,  delivered  out  of  this  foul  and 
filthy  prison,  where,  by  its  long  continuing,  it  is  grown  into  a 
habit  of  crookedness,  shall  again  draw  its  own  br^^tfa,  recognise  its . 
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ancient  dwelling,  and  again  remember  its  former  glory  and  dig- 
nity. 

This  flesh  which  thou  feelest,  this  body  which  thou  touchest,  i§ 
not  man.  Man  is  a  spark  of  the  divinity  shot  down  from  heaven ; 
heaven  is  his  country,  and  his  native  air ;  that  he  is  in  this  body, 
b  but  by  way  of  exile  and  confinement. 

Man,  indeed,  is  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  of  a  divine  and  heavenly 
quality,  wherein  there  is  nothing  gpross,  nothing  material.  This 
body,  such  as  now  it  is,  is  but  the  bark  and  shell  of  the  soul,  which 
must  necessarily  be  broke,  before  we  can  be  hatched,  before  we  can 
live  and  see  the  light. 

We  have,  it  seems^  some  life  and  some  sense  in  us,  but  are  so 
very  crooked  and  contracted,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  stretch 
out  our  wings,  much  less  take  our  flight  towards  heaven,  until  we 
be  disburthened  and  separated  from  this  lump  of  earth.  We  look, 
but  it  is  through  false  spectacles.  We  have  eyes,  but  they  are  over- 
grown with  pearls.  We  think  we  see,  but  it  is  but  in  a  dream, 
wherein  all  that  we  see  is  nothing  but  a  vain  illusion.  All  that 
we  seem  to  have,  and  all  that  we  seem  to  know,  is  but  deceit  and 
vanity. 

Death  only  can  awake  us  from  our  dream,  and  restore  us  to  true 
life  and  light ;  and  yet  we  think,  so  blockish  are  we  !  that  he 
comes  to  rob  us  of  them. 

We  profess  ourselves  Christians,  and  that  we  believe,  ailer  this 
mortal  life,  a  life  of  immortality ;  that  death  is  nothing  but  a  sepa- 
ration of  soul  and  body,  and  that  the  soul  returns  to  its  former 
happy  abode,  there  to  joy  in,  and  enjoy  the  fountain  of  all  bliss ; 
and  that,  at  the  last  day,  it  shall  re-assume  its  body,  which  shall 
no  more  be  subject  to  corruption.  With  these  goodly  discourses 
we  ftll  our  books ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  enter  in  at  this  portcullis  of  sera- 
phical  glory,  the  very  name  of  death,  as  of  some  dreadful  Gorgon, 
makes  us  quake  and  tremble. 

If  we  believe  as  we  speak,  pray  what  is  it  that  we  fear  ?  To  be 
happy?  To  be  perfectly  at  ease  ?  To  enjoy  more  content,  in  one 
moment,  than  ever  was  enjoyed,  even  by  Methu9elah  himself,  in  all 
bis  nine  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years;  which  was  the  longest 
mortal  life  I  ever  read  of?  If  this  be  nothing  that  we  fear,  then 
we  must  of  necessity  confess,  that  we  believe  it  but  in  part ;  that 
all,  that  we  have  said,  are  only  words ;  that  all  our  discourses,  as 
of  those  hardy  trencher-knights,  are  nothing  but  vaunting  and 
vanity. 

Some  there  are,  that  will  confidently  tell  you,  I  know  very  well 
that  I  shall  pass  out  of  this  life  into  a  better ;  I  make  no  doubt  of 
that,  only  I  fear  the  mid-way  step. 

Weak-hearted  creatures !  They^will  kill  themselves  to  get  their 
miserable  living;  they  willingly  sufler  almost  infinite  pains,  and 
infinite  wounds,  at  another  man's  pleasure;  and,  fearless,  go 
through  infinite  deaths  without  dying,  and  dl  this  for  things  of 
nought,  for  things  that  periA,  and  ttet,  oft-times,  cause  them  to 
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periib  with  them :    But,  wJif  0  tbpy  l)?w  but  ope  ilpp  to  m«^e  Ut  l*e 

at  rest,  and  that  not  for  &  oaj,  but  for  eVer ;  and  not  barelv  re^, 

but  a  rest  of  th«t  exsked  nut^rp,  that  ip»n'»  natttf"!  ll»iM  em 

i»e»er  corapreljend,  itKj  tremble,  titeic  Jiewts  f»il  Wem,  tfifiy  W* 

afmd  I   and  yet  jl  ii  notbina  but  fear  that  hurt?  tlfem.     Lpt  ft)e|P 

ne»er  tell  me  they  spprehend  the  paif):  it  ii  but  afj  ^use,  on  pifp 

poae  t»  conceiil  the  little  ftith  Utpyhv 

rather  languish  of  the  enut,  the  aciatipa,  ( 

tbOD  dje  one  weet  death   with  ihe  Ipaj 

pjningly  ^ie,  lipib  afler  limb,  out1i*in||C,  a 

motions,  and  action*,  than  speedily  die,  (I 

foi  ever.     L«t  thetu  IjeU  o)«  no  more,  th^ 

Jlcarn  to  liyef  ijoifvtnwc  ^  thereunto 

blraself,  aod  not  ojm  but  ii  cunning  ip  the 

should  leBm,iDthi#]VOflil,li>dir,  and.  ibf 

io  die  daily  in  thcnUelTei,  so  prepared,  U 

jrorlf  were  tfee  end  of  our  life. 

Now,  contraritriK,  tbere  is  potb 
^han  to  hear  of  death-  SeaMleis 
the  ordinary  hazards  of  war  for  < 
jaost  ip  assaults,  &r  a  little  booty ; 
jtobc^of  returning,  with  danger 
souls.  But,  to  free  us  from  all  h: 
pf  things  ineatiiaable,  to  enter  in 
parage  pf  one  pace,  wherein  is  nt 
fre  so  faint,  thiU  tver^  it  not  9f  n 
tbattiod's  ordination,  that  all  mu9 
frx  find  in  all  the  w«rld  one,  bow  u' 
irould  ever  shoot  tbU  gulph-  M 
fifty  «r  sixty  years,  1  snoijld  \iave 
iMie  cared  to  live  lunger;  but  to  i 
Ueswc:  I  would  williiiglv  hare 
leA  it'  Simple  soul !  In  ti)is  woi 
old.  The  h>ng«ai  W^,  )P  on^pa 
ihat  is  to  come,  i*  noUiing;  and, 
thofi  now  dfaii;est,  ^\^  that  is  pwt 
gape  for  tJbut  ffliicli  is  to  come.  1 
row,  the  fuiuK  but  expectation,  thi 
thou  wilt  be  as  unwilling  to  die  t 
Cieat  thy  creditor  from  month  to  n 
filling  to  pay  ibe  last  day,  as  the 
quitted.  Thou  hast  tasted  all  whic 
pot  one  of  them  is  new  unto  ih^. 
be  never  a  Whit  the  more  satisfied  i 
the  pail  of  Danaus's  daughter,  wb 
never  be  fv|l.  1'bou  mayest  fCQiifa 
fritb  usii^i  or  lather  ahuting  it.  1 
tway,  to  spend  it  on  wortlile«s  deli« 
^(Hi  Hrt  coRetoHi  in  dcairing,  aoi 
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|h0u  findest  fkulr  with  the  court,  or  the  palaces  but  that  tboa  4e^ 
Bireftt  loDffer  to  senre  the  cottiinonwe»Itb^  to  »er¥e  thy  couotry,  W 
lenre  GocL  He  that  set  thee  on  woric  luiowa  until  what  day,  ap4 
what  hour,  thou  ihouldst  be  at  it ;  he  well  knows  how  to  direct 
bis  Work.  Should  he  leave  thee  there  longer,  perh%|Ni,  tho^ 
wouldst  spoil  all.  But,  if  he  will  pay  thee  liberally  tor  thy  labour^ 
^A  much  for  half  a  day's  work  as  for  a  whole;  as  much  for  hariiiy 
wrought  till  noon,  as  for  having  borne  att  the  heat  of  the  day; 
oughtest  thou  not  so  much  the  more  to  thank  and  pnH*9  hw  f 
But,  if  thijru  examine  thine  own  conscience,  thou  lamente^t  not  th? 
cause  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  which  thou  hast  left  depi^ndiDff 
in  judgment ;  not  the  duty  of  a  son,  of  a  fiither,  or  of  ^  IH«na> 
which  diou  pretendest  thou  wouldst  perionn;  not  the  ambamagf 
for  the  commonwealth,  which  thou  wert  ever  v^ady  to  undertake ; 
not  the  service  thou  desirest  to  do  unto  Ood,  who  knowf  qnicdl 
better  how  to  serve  himself  of  thee,  than  thou  of  thyself,  jt  is  tllj 
house*  and  gardens  thou  lamentest,  thy  imperfect  plots  and  pur* 
poses,  and  thy  imperfect  life ;  whlcb^  y^t,  no  days,  nqr  yaara,  wt 
ages  can  make  peHfect,  although  thyselr  m^ghtest  do  it  in  a  mpmf  nt» 
ixiuldst  thou  but  think  in  earned  that  where,  or  when  it  ^4ip»  il 
matters  not,  provided  that  it  ends  but  weU. 

Now  the  only  way  to  end  this  life  well  is  to  end  it  willingly,  4^ 
voting  ourselves,  with  an  intire  resignation,  to  the  WfU  of  God,  f  nd 
not  suffering  ourselves  to  he  constrained  and  disawn  by  ib»  fi>'CC  «f 
linavoidable  destiny. 

And,  then,  to  end  diU  life  willingly,  we  must  hope  for  d^atb,  pal 
fear  it.  ^ 

To  hope  for  death,  we  must  certainly  look,  after  thi»  life,  fgf  g 
better. 

To  look  for  a  better  life,  Wf  a^  kut  Gop ;  and  bc»  tjnat  Mif 
fears  God,  has  nothing  eke,  be  fongbt  to  fisa^,  im  tbia  WKirid»  h4 
has  reason  to  hope  for  all  thingf  in  t^  worfd  to  comn. 

To  one  well  resolved  in  tboM  poipda  dmtih  mwt  jpeods  be  awed 
and  agreeable,  knowing  that,  through  at,  he  ia  to  ^tar  into  the  fiil<- 
n^iv  of  joy. 

The  bitterness  we  may  find,  by  the  straitness  of  the  pi^taffiWill  bt 
allayed  by  the  aweetnesa  \ve  «ball  find*  when  we  are  «»tmd  ja  ;  pur 
•uflfering  of  ill  shall  be  swallowed  up  kw  4ha  eiyoywont  at  good  ; 
4nd  the  stiqg  of  death  itaelf,  which  is  fi^tbHig  butf««r,  AaH  be 
dead. 

N^4  I  will  say  m^irfs  i  be  fbaU  mt  fmly  trittn^pb  ogrnrallltiMe 
evils  su{ipoaed  to  be  in  death,  but  tie  d^U  alaoaoom  iall  tboae  wffk 
men  fear  to  meet  with  in  thi#  Mfe,  And  1«*  wpoii  tkm  u  vaupm* 
cennodl 

For  what  can  he  fear,  wbp«e  doalth  i^  }m  k^^f  if  yoa  ihinkto 
baniah  him  from  his  country,  b^  km>w«  4]^  baa  A  €Mmliy,  from 
whence  you  canpot  banish  km ;  and  tbat  «tH  t^  onuiiicita  >im 
but  inoMr  from  which  be  must  imt  in  a  \i^  tiem.  If  to  put  him 
in  a  prisop*  bec^n bai^^ont^  jp^a^  at«fut  than  biaMm  body;  nor 
Mnj  nw^  S^y  1^  4^  ^r  p^^  w^i^tit  gf  «arta  and  tMinoata j 
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Or,  if  you  think  to  kill  him,  you  only  then  compleai  his  hopes ;  for 
death  is  what  he  desires.  And,  for  the  manner  of  it,  be  it  by  fire, 
by  sword,  by  halter,  or  by  ax ;  within  three  years,  within  three 
days,  within  three  hours,  it  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  matters  not  ihe 
time,  nor  minds  the  way,  by  which  he  passes  from  this  miserable 
life  ;  for  his  work  is  ended,  his  affairs  dispatched,  and  by  the  self- 
same way  that  he  goes  out,  he  hopes  to  enter  into  a  most  happy 
and  everlasting  life.  Men  can  but  threaten  him  with  death,  and 
death  is  all  he  promiseth  himself;  the  worst  that  they  do,  is  but  to 
make  him  die ;  and  death  is  the  best  thing,  in  his  account,  that  he 
can  hope  for. 

The  threatenings  of  a  tyrant,  to  him,  are  promises ;  ihe  swords 
ofhis  greatest  enemies,  against  him,  he  reckons  drawn  In  his  fa- 
vour; forasmuch  as  he  knows,  that,  threatening  him  death,  they 
threaten  him  life ;  and  the  most  mortal  wounds  can  make  him  but 
immortaL 

The  sum  of  all  is,  he,  that  fears  God,  fears  not  death ;  and  be, 
that  fears  not  death,  fears  not  the  worst  of  this  life. 

By  this  reckoning,  perhaps,  some  men  may  say,  death  is  a  thine 
to  be  wished  for :  And  to  pass  from  so  much  evil,  to  so  much 
spod,  a  man  would  be  ready  to  cast  away  his  life,  and  make  away 
himself. 

In  answer  to  this,  we  may  take  notice,  fiht,  that,  though  the 
spirit  aspires  towards  heaven,  the  body  draws  towards  the  earth, 
and  the  soul  is  too  often  drawn  by  the  body.  But,  in  the  second 
place ;  we  must,  indeed,  seek  to  mortify  our  flesh  in  us,  and  to  cast 
tbe  world  out  of  ub  ;  but  to  cast  ourselves  out  of  this  world  b,  in  no 
case,  lawful. 

The  Christian  ought  willingly  to  depart  out  of  this  life,  but  not 
cowardly  to  run  away.  His  work  is  to  fight  against  the  world,  and 
he  cannot  leave  his  post,  without  reproach  and  infamy.  But,  if 
bis  great  captain  he  pleased  to  call  him,  let  him  willmgly  obey : 
For  he  is  not  bom  fbr  himself,  but  for  God,  of  whom  he  holds  his 
life  at  farm,  as  tenant  at  will,  to  3rield  him  the  profits.  It  is  in  the 
landlord  to  take  it  from  him,  not  in  him  to  surrender  it,  when  a 
conceit  tikes  him. 

Diest  thou  young  ?  Prais^  God;  as  the  mariner  that  hath  a  good 
wind,  soon  to  bring  him  to  the  port, 

Diest  thou  old }  Praise  God  likewise :  For,  if  thou  hast  had  less 
wind,  it  may  be  thou  hast  had  less  waves. 

But  think  not,  at  thy  pleasure,  to  eo  faster  or  slower,  for  the 
wind  is  not  in  thy  power ;  and,  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  way 
to  the  haven,  thou  mayest  suffer  shipwreck. 

Let  us,  then,  neither  fly  from  death,  when  we  are  called  to  die, 
whether  it  be  in  a  more  natural  way,  as  by  old  age,  or  sickness ;  or, 
by  a  more  violent  way,  as  by  the  sword  in  battle,  or  by  the  hand  of 
an  executioner;  nor  fly  to  it,  not  being  called :  Which  both  argues 
tbe  greatest  baseness  and  pusiHanimity  of  spirit,  and  will  also  bring 
the  guilt  of  our  own  blood  upon  our  own  heads.  But  let  us 
meet  death,  whenever,  or  boweveri  it  comes,  with  that  magna- 
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Dimity  and  greatneit  of  mind,  that  becomes  both  a  man  and  a 
Christian. 

And  now  having  beffuiled  my  solitary  hours  in  contemplating 
the  miseries  of  life,  and  happiness  of  death,  to  me  so  much  the 
more  necessary,  by  hovr  much  it  is  nearer  approaching ;  I  will 
conclude  with  a  valediction  to  the  world,  and  aU  its  vain  delights, 
written  by  a  very  great  man,  and  prime  minister  of  state,  in  the 
reiffn  of  Charles  the  First,  wUlst  under  my  unhappy  circumstances, 
and  but  a  little  before  his  execution. 

Go  empty  joys,  with  all  your  noise. 
And  leave  me  here  alone. 
In  sad  sweet  silence  to  bemoan 

Your  vain  and  fond  delight. 

Whose  dangers  none  can  see  aright. 

Whilst  too  much  sunshine  blinds  his  sight : 
Go,  and  ensnare,  with  your  false  ware. 

Some  other  easy  wight. 

And  cheat  him  with  your  flattering  light : 
Sain  on  his  head  a  show'r,  of  honour,  greatness,  wealth,  and  pow'r. 

Then  snatch  it  from  him  in  an  hour : 
Fill  bis  big  mind  with  the  vain  wind  of  flattering  applause^ 

Let  him  not  fear  all  curbing  laws, 

Nor  king,  nor  people's  frown ; 

But  dream  of  something  like  a  crown. 

And,  chmbing  towards  it,  tumble  down.  ^ 

A  true.  Cow  of  the  Fapcr  ddvoertd  to  the  Sheriffs  t^wji  the  Scaffold  at 
Tower-hUl,  on  Thursday,  January  the  28M,  l69d-7.  JB^  Sir 
JoBir  Fenwxck,  Baronet. 

SPEAKING  nor  writing  was  never  my  talent;  I  shall  therefore 
five  a  short,  but  faithful  account,  first,  of  my  religion ;  and  next, 
what  I  su£fer  most  innocently  for.  to  avoid  the  cdumnies  I  may 
reasonably  expect  my  enemies  will  cast  upon  me,  when  dead,  sinc< 
they  have  most  falsly  and  maliciously  aspersed  me,  whilst  under  my 
misfortunes. 

As  for  my  religion,  I  was  brought  up  in  the  church  of  England, 
as  it  iSj established  by  law,  and  have  ever  professed  it;  though,  I 
confess,  I  have  been  an  unworthy  member  of  it,  in  not  living  up 
to  the  strict  and  excellent  rules  thereof,  for  which  I  t^ke  shame  to 
myself,  and  humbly  ask  forgiveness  of  God.  I  come  now  to  die  la 
that  communion,  trusting,  al  an  humble  and  hearty  penitent,  to 
be  received  by  Uie  mercy  of  God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  mv  saviour. 

My  religion  tauffht  me  my  loyalty,  which,  I  bless  God,  is  un- 
tainted :  And  I  have  ever  endeavoured,  in  the  station  wherein  I 
faavt  been  placed,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  support  the  crown 
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t»f  Etighittd^  in  the  tnm  nd  liUMl  emme  cC  desoieBC>  wkli^t  nnet^ 
niption. 

As  for  what  I  am  uow  to  die;  I  call  God  to  witness,  I  went  not 
lo  llfaat  meeting  in  Ijeadetifaall-^itift,  with  «ny  Micb  intemiofi,  m  to 
imitb  king  James  by  fbrce  toinrade  this  nation ;  nor  was  I,  mysi^, 
JMvitkd  wiA  tidier  borse  or  urms,  or  engag^  for  any  number  df 
nen,  or  gave  pardcolarxdnieiil  fbr  any  inch  tntasion,  as  is  mcMl 
fflftly  sw^itm  agtiinit  me. 

I  do  abo  ^fethn^,  inibe  prarenee  of  God,  that  I  knew  noChrngcf 
king  James's  coming  to  Calais,  nor  of  any  fntasioti  mfeended  mtk 
thence,  till  it  was  publickly  known:  And  the  only  notion  I  bad, 
that  something  might  be  attempfted,  iras  firom  the  Thodkn  'fleist 
coming  to  Brest. 

I  also  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  feceived  Ihe  ktiowledge  of  what 
is  contained  in  those  Ptpvn  thatl  gave  t»  a  great  man  that  came 
to  me  in  the  Tower,  hem  from  lettein  and  inessagea  that  came  from 
France;  and  be  told  me,  vi^hen  I  read  them  to  him,  'That  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  been  acquainted  "with  moftt  df  those  Hiiogft 

I  might  hate  expected  mercyfirom  ttiat  prinee,  because  I  waa  in- 
stramertM  in^saving  hl«  life.  Tor  vHien,  about  Aprtt  i^,  an  at- 
tempt formed  agaimtt  'him  came  to  my  knowledge,  I  did,  partly 
by  dissu«liORs,.and  patt|y  by  diili(ys,'prevent  that  desiga;'  which,  i 
•appose^  was  the  reason  tiiat  the  iastviHainoiis  project  was  con- 
cealed from  me. 

If  there  be  any  perMns  whom  1  have  h^fvred  itt  word  or  deed,  I 
heartily  pray  their  paitton,  and  beg  tf  God  'to  'pardon  those  who 
have  injured  me,  particularly  those,  who,  with  great  zeal,  hava 
Might  my  Hfcy  and  brought  the  guilt  of  my  innooent  tbk>od  upon 
this  nation,  na  treason  being  proved  upon^me. 

I  return  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  thosetlbble^aBM' wordiy  pcmans 
who  gave  me  their  assistance,  by  opposing  this  bill  of  attainder, 
vrithout  which  it  had  been  imponlble  I  cMld  'have^fallen  uarier^e 
tttMatt  <6f  ^  dleatti :  God  bless  them  and'  their  poMerity,  though  I 
intftil^sfttilfied  they  pleaded  thehr  own  cause,  whHe  tlnydeferikkd 

mine; 

l  pray  Ood  tof  Uets  my  true  and  hwfill  iovereign  kna|;  Junes/titt 
queen»  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  restore  him  and  hi»>paMeiil^  to 
Ws  tteone  again,  foi"  the  Maeemdpit)ipeHtTUftlri9httioii,<^^ 
ii  inqpunible  to^proiper,  wthe  ga^emmttttis JdMed  upen^uTil;!! 

tb&t. 

'AiMiiow,  0Ooi>,  I^,  wMi  aKfauaAtelleviMin,  ^^^ 
Mil  into  thy  hands,  the  great  tMcer^and  Preieirver  tf  men,  mH 
toter  tf  toAls,  bcat<etMng  thee,  that  It  amy  be  idwnya  dear  and 
medoui  hi  thy  light,  utfcfagh  themttin  of  mySbvionr,  'Jtsul 
Vbritt.    Amen* 

t^n«wiax« 
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BT  A  EBLATION  OF  THft  DBCBA&fiD. 

Uttdon;  printed  in  tiM  Year  1698.    QoartOk  eoii«nfautt(  thirteen  Peyei. 


A  WORTHY  old  dame, 
-^^  Mother  TVkde  ir»  bet-  tfialmfe, 

Hut  had  long  lain  in  desperate  state. 
Perceiving  at  last 
Tliat  all  hopes  were  past. 

Contentedly  bends  to  her  fafe. 

And,  since  she  is  gon^. 

For  the  good  deeds  ftb'hto  doile. 
As  ^tis  common  in  such  like  cases. 

We  can  sure  do  no  less, 

Ulan  attend  to  her  bearst. 
With  some  marks  oJT  reinorse  on  *our  faces. 

There's  her  grand-<kugbter.  Art, 

Hath  aUnost  broke^Whekrt, 
For  the  loss  of  so  faithful  a  friend: 

She  sits  in  her  chair, 

In  the  depth  of  despair. 
And  seems  to  draw  near  to'ari^  her  end. 

Industry,  her  sbter, 

When  she  left  her,  sheUss^a  h^. 
And  bid  her  for  ever  adieu  ; 

I  must  seek  out  a  place. 

Where  to  alter  the  case, 
F<Nr  her^  I  £nd,  it  will  not  do. 

Her  cousin,  Inv^titidh, 

Seems  too  fti^dlKeWh^ioii, 
And  sits  down  by  her,  and  criesi 

Oh!  WhatshaUIdo? 

I  have  nouffht  to  pursue. 
Except  it  be  forging  of  lyes. 

But  what  is  still  worse, 

'Twould  mdee^  ihih^riie. 
Her  landlord  has  seized  all  shejbad  $ 

He  hath  not  allowed 

Her  a  coffin  and  shroud, 
6ood  people,  i'nt  this  very  sad? 
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But  the  beadle  is  goDe, 

To  see  what  can  be  done : 
Tis  hard  she  should  lie  above  ground ; 

And  yonder  he  comes, 

A  biting  his  thumbs  ; 
Vm  afraid  there's  no  help  (o  be  found. 

Then  come,  Master  Beadle, 

Pray  how  look  the  people  ? 
What  means  this  mighty  dejection  ? 

Why,  sir,  the  folk  look, 

Like  our  constable's  book, 
That  hath  been  these  three  years  in  collection. 

I'm  afraid,  Master  Blue^oat, 

Tliat  you  are  no  true  coat. 
For  all  you  look  so  precisely ; 

Why  sure  they  will  give, 

Since  they  wouldn't  let  her  live. 
Some  small  thing  to  bury  her  wisely. 

Come,  come,  you  must  out. 

And  try  t'other  bout. 
And,  pray,  put  the  thing  to  the  godly. 

What!  Must  the  good  dame 

Lie  unbury'd  ?  For  shame ; 
This  all  o'er  the  world  will  look  odly. 

Why,  sir,  if  you'd  hear  me. 

You'd  insUntly  clear  me, 
I've  been  with  abundance  already ; 

As  God  knows  my  heart, 

I've  acted  my  part. 
And  was  always  to  serve  her  most  ready. 

I  have  been  with  the  merchant. 

Who,  you  know,  is  an  arch  one, 
As  also  with  the  baker  and  brewer; 

I  have  been  with  the  banker. 

And  with  him  that  makes  th'  anchor. 
With  the  taylor,  and  almost  all  that  knew  her 

Then  pardon  my  passion, 

Twas  my  zeal  for  my  nation. 
That  urg'd  me  a  little  too  fast : 

Come,  prithee,  go  on. 

Let  me  know  man  by  man, 
What  betwixt  you  and  each  of  them  pais'd. 

For  the  merchant  then,  first. 
When  I  told  him  be  curs'd* 
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And  swore  he  expected  it  long: 

I'll  be  moving,  says  he. 

No,  faith,  they  shall  see 
I'n  ne^er  stay  to  starve  with  the  throng. 

My  debts  lay  an  embargo,. 

Or  rd  be  my  own  eargo^ 
And  sail  to  the  land  of  Mogul ; 

But,  when  a  man  breaks. 

His  vessel  then  leaks. 
And  'tis  danger  to  swim  in  the  hull. 

But  111  sell  what  I've  got^  land. 

And  e'en  go  to  Scotland, 
III  venture  their  itch  and  their  lice ; 

Tis  better,  you  know. 

Master  Beadle,  to  go, 
Than  to  stay  here  to  be  eat  up  with  mice. 

And  now,  for  to  give, 

I  have  nought,  as  I  live, 
I  was  never  so  poor  in  my  life ; 

The  times  are  so  dead, 

I  can  hardly  get  bread 
For  myself,  my  children,  and  wife. 

Next  I  went  to  the  baker. 

And  he  was  a  Quaker, 
But  a  little  inclin'd  to  the  Papist ; 

When  I  told  him  our  loss. 

He  made  on  him  a  cross, 
And  swore  and  damn'd  like  an  Atheist. 

Says  he,  friend,  be  gone. 

For  money  I've  none, 
Go,  prithee  don't  trouble  my  shop ; 

Don't  tell  me  o'the  dead, 

I  must  live  by  my  bread* 
And  so  I  was  forc'd  for  to  lope. 

When  I  came  out  o'the  door. 

Says  I,  you  son  of  a  whore. 
By  your  forestalling,  regrating,  and  cheating. 

You  have  got  an  estate,  - 

And  that  makes  you  prate, 
Take  notice  I  owe  you  a  beating. 

I  went  hence  to  the  brewer. 

And  there  I  thought  sure 
I  should  meet  with  a  little  relief^ 

But,  faith,  when  I  come. 

He  look'd  so  damn'd  grum, 
I  said  nothing,  but  sto^Ki  like  a  thief. 

▼OUSL  A  a 
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It  seems  'twas  the  day 

He  was  dooin'd  to  go  pay, 
Upon  ale  and  beer,  the  excise : 

Betwixt  taxes  and  malt» 

Says  he,  I  don't  set  salt. 
And  so  shoidd  lay  down,  were  I  wise* 

At  length  I  grew  bold,  j 

And  went  to  him,  and  told 
The  long  and  short  of  the  thing ; 
His  reply  was,  don't  tease  me. 
Pray  friend,  I'd  be  easy, 
hnust  give  not  to  her,  but  the  king. 

Then  next  with  the  banker 

I  soon  cast  my  anchor. 
And  told  him  the  state  of  the  dame ; 

His  answer  was  short, 

All  he  had  lay  at  courts 
And  bid  me  return  whence  I  came. 

To  th'  anchor-smith  next. 

Whom  I  found  sadly  ▼ex'd. 
At  the  news  of  a  merchant  just  broke ; 

I  ask'd  him  for  something. 

Who  stood  like  a  dumb  Uiing, 
At  last  scratched  his  head,  and  thut  spoke : 

Friend,  did  you  but  know, 

You'd  ne'er  press  me  so. 
And  out  he  lugs  a  long  scroul  s 

As  God  is  to  save  me, 

'Twixt  merchants  and  navv, 
I'm  utterly  ruin'd  by  my  soul. 

Thence  I  trudg'd  to  the  taylor. 

That  wretch  did  bewail  her. 
But  swore  he  had  never  a  souse ; 

If  I  had  it,  said  he, 

You  shou'd  have  something  of  mc. 
But,  faith,  I'm  scarce  worth  a  louse. 

A  pox  take  all  the  beans, 

They  must  have  their  new  doaths ; 
I  abhor  those  fools  in  the  fashion : 

Your  knighu,  'squires,  and  foids^ 

That  won't  keep  their  words. 
By  heavens,  wou'd  there  was  none  im  Ae  niHtm. 

I  went  next  to  the  drapers. 
Found  their  boys  cutting  capers. 
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With  abundanee  of  fiddles  ftnd  flutes; 

But,  when  I  ask'd  them  for  money. 

They  stood  staring  upon  roe. 
As  though  theyM  been  so  many  mutci. 

Said  I,  whereas  your  master  ? 

So  I  told  the  disaster ; 
To  which  answers  one  of  the  wisest. 

Sir,  he,  seldom  comes  here. 

If  he  does,  he  with  beer. 
In  a  dreadful  manner,  disgais'd  is. 

From  the  draper  of  linnea, 

(Which  they  sell,  and  then  sin  in) 
I  went  to  their  brother  of  wooll : 

But  he  gave  me  a  joke, 

And  said  that  his  poke- 
Was  as  empty  as  his  skuU. 

To  the  next  that  I  went. 

Was  old  sir  Cent  per  cent.  * 
That  was  soundly  enridx^d  by  her  ait ; 

His  reply  was  in  short, 

I  have  found  better  sporty 
And  don't  value  her  death  of  a  tmrt^ 

Being  thus  in  quan<]Ury» 

I  met  apothecary. 
And  toldbim  the  faU  of  the  malier; 

He  caAM  me  aside, 

And  ask'd,  when  she  dy'd. 
And  withal,  what  doctocs  came  at  her. 

Vm  afraid,  with  their  blistqr% 

Their  purges  and  clysters, 
And  issues  in  every  part. 

They  weakened  her  so  nooh. 

She  could  not  stand  the  tawSb, 
Vm  afraid  on't  with  all  my  heart 

If  her  bead  had  been  shaved. 

She  might  have  been  sav'd. 
Had  she  taken  a  vomit  withal ; 

But,  if  she's  dead,  His  in  vain 
~  Any  more  to  complain. 
Here's  a  couple  of  pence,  'tis  my  all. 

I  march'd  next  to  the  pressers. 
And  from  him  to  the  mercerS| 

•  Aomiuer. 

A  a  0 
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Where  the  foreman  stood  combing  his  wig; 

At  the  fur-end  o'lh'  shop, 

The  lads  were  whipping  a  top. 
In  the  middle  one  dancing  a  jig. 

You  must  know  this  spruce  cit 

Laid  a  claim  to  some  wit. 
And,  to  shew  it,  took  a  wife  for  her  beauty; 

But  I  saw  by  his  face. 

There  was  something  i'th'  case, 
Fm  afraid  she'd  late  b^n  on  duty* 

Well,  without  long  petition,. 

I  told  the  oonditiouy 
He  gave  me  his  answer  in  brief: 

I  lament  the  good  dame. 

And  speak  it  with  shame. 
But  have  nothing  to  give  for  relief* 

Being  devilbhly  vex'd. 

To  a  wretch  I  went  next. 
That  was  selling  of  buttons  and  thread; 

But,  had  you  been  there. 

You'd  have  said,  I  dare  swear, 
He  lyas  more  fit  to  be  ty'd  in  his  bed« 

When  I  iM  him,  Mother  Trade 

Was  gone  to  the  shade, 
He  swore  a  great  oath,  why  do'u  name  her 

I  have  just  bought  a  horse. 

And  rU  out  for  a  purse, 
I'd  almost  venture  hanging  to  shame  her* 

I  thought  'twas  no  boot. 

To  say  more  to  the  brute. 
And  so  to  the  saddler  I  pack. 

Where  I  found  him  a  sweinring. 

Stamping,  grinning^  and  staring, 
He  had  scarce  got  one  to  his  back. 

Says  he,  these  commanders, 

By  their  warring  in  Flanders, 
Have  so  cursedly  run  in  my  debt, 

They've  scarce  left  me  a  farthing. 

To  keep  me  from  starving, 
Pnthee,  friend,  don't  urge  me  to  fret. 

I  went  then  to  the  grocers. 

To  the  brasiers  and  throwsters. 
To  the  binders  and  sellers  of  books ; 

But,  for  the  success, 

I  could  presently  guess. 
By  their  goods  in  tbeir  uh^f  and  their  lodLs 
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I  went  next  to  the  black-smithy 

The  silver  and  jack-smith. 
And  so  called  on  a  perfumer ; 

But  he,  like  a  rogue. 

Though  the  chief  trade  in  vogae,^ 
Bid  the  devil  in  hell  consume  her. 

I  went  to  the  printer. 

The  victualler  and  vintner. 
But,  there  finding  nothing  but  chalk. 

To  the  weavers  I  went, 

But,  being  near  day  of  rent, 
They  were  all  mov'd,  their  landlords  to  baulk. 

But,  sir,  'tis  too  long 

To  repeat  the  whole  throng, 
I  have  been  with  most  trades  in  the  city ; 

And  said  what  I  cou'd, 

But  'twould  all  do  no  good. 
They're  too  poor  to  be  wrought  into  pity. 

Havinff  finished  my  range. 

From  Temple-Bar  to  the  'Change, 
I  thought  of  a  new  expedition ; 

I  was  resolved  to  go. 

As  far  as  Soho  *, 
And  try  of  French  and  Dutch  the  condition. 

And  yet,  by  the  way, 

I  made  a  short  stay 
At  the  Temple,  if  you  know  the  place,  sir; 

On  a  lawyer  I  caird. 

That  oft  client  had  roaul'd. 
And  told  him  the  state  of  my  case,  sir. 

He  ask'd  me,  from  whence 

I  had  that  impudence. 
To  expect  any  goodness  from  him  ; 

Says  he,  sirrah,  you  know. 

We  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  to  cheat,  drink,  whore,  and  go  trim. 

Then,  master  attorney. 

Since  it  don't  concern  ye, 
I'll  go  to  the  jobber  of  stocks; 

But  he'd  jobb'd  so  long, 

As  I  found  by  his  song. 
That  he  could  give  her  nought  bui  the  pox. 

•  The  French  rcfuseet  and  Dotcta,  that  came  over  (in  king  WUMam*i  teigB,  chieflj 
•etUed  About  Sobo^qoare. 
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I  went  next  to  the  prtert^ 

But  he  swore^  Hwas  in  jeai 
To  ask  any  charity  there ; 

For  he'd  many  children  to  g^et. 

With  much  cost,  painty  amid  sweat. 
Besides  something  for  paddings  and  been 

And  now  for  Monsieur  *, 

Who,  before  I  came  near, 
I  suppose  had  smelt  out  the  matter  ^ 

He  makes  two  or  three  cringes. 

As  if  he  hung  upon  hinges* 
And  thus  be  b^an  for  to  flatter.  - 

Begar,  me  and  Minheer, 

Bin  very  sorry  to  hear. 
Of  de  death  of  de  £i«lish  trftdt ; 

Dis  be  one  good  nation. 

Upon  my  suvation. 
As  ever  me  tinkc  dat  Ood  made* 

Here  I  put  him  in  mind 

Of  what  1  design'dy 
And  he  very  brisUy  reply'd  t 

De  French  and  de  Dutch* 

Dat  love  her  so  much. 
Will  take  cariD  dat  sht  shall  be  lupply'dU 

The  Frenchman,  begar. 

Will  take  very  good  care, 
To  lay  her  so  deep  she  Auk't  rise  ; 

For,  if  once  she  sbou'd, 

Dat  wou'd  be  no  very  good. 
If  de  English  should  open  ihait  eytt. 

The  beadle  here  ends 

The  tale  be  intends. 
And  so  we  march'd  on  to  the  grape ; 

But,  when  we  came  nigh. 

There  was  such  an  outcry, 
Good  Lord !  how  the  peopk  did  fare. 

There  was  gun-smith,  and  cutbn^ 

And  founders,  and  suttlers. 
And  coach-makers  a  great  mAoy ; 

There  were  coblers,  and  tinkeiw, 

Those  honest  ale  drinkers. 
And  shoe-makers  too  ante  tfam  any. 

Tbert  wme  some  of  all  tvade^ 
£ven  rogues,  thieves,  and  jades, 

•  See  the  linregoiBf  note. 
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All  howiing  and  yelping  ibovt  her ; 

Sach  throwing  twav  snot» 

Drivel,  piss,  »nd  what  not. 
That,  in  snort,  I  with'd  myidf  out,  sir. 

Had  you  been  next. 

When  Master  Spin-text 
Bc|^  to  hold  forth  to  the  peopk. 

You'd  have  swore  that  the  jar 

Had  been  louder  by  far 
Than  that  ^twixt  the  'Change  and  Bow-steepler 

And  then  for  the  sound, 

When  they  put  hir  i*  th'  ground,  ' 

What  mortal  firas  able  to  bear  'A  ? 

For  my  part,  I  confess, 

I  got  out  of  the  press. 
And  lea  those,  that  lik'd  it,  to  hear  it. 

But  now,  to  conclude, 

I  think,  'twou'd  be  rude. 
Without  saying  somethingr  o'th'  dame ; 

In  short,  we  shall  miss  tier. 

But  you  know  bow  'tis,  sir, 
And  let  those  that  desenre't  have  the  Uame. 


A  FULL  AND  TEUE  ACCOUNT* 

OF  4 

MOST  DREADFUL  AND  ASTONISHING  nRE 
WHICH  HAPPENED  AT  WHITEHALL, 

And  iMgna  in  CoL  Staoley*ft  Lodgings,  on  Tuesday  last,  mboot  l^our  of  the 
Clock  in  the  Afternoon,  continuing  with  great  Violence  till  about  Nine  o'clock 
the  next  Morning,  burning  idown  and  consuming  the  King's  Chapel,  the 
Onard-Cbamber,  the  Long  Gallery,  &€.  together  with  near  150  Housee.  An 
Account  ako  how  tereral  Peraoot  were  killed,  with  the  blowing  up  twenty 
Uontee,  he.  Ucemed  according  to  Order.  London,  Printed  by  J.  Bradford 
in  Little  Britain,  1698,    Folio,  containing  two  Pages. 


MANY  and  various  bave  been  tbe  relations  concerning  tbif 
dreadful  and  surprising  accident,  some  affirming  it  had  its 
beginning  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another,  and  yet  all  or  most 
of  them  remote  from  truth;  therefore,  for  satisflnction  of  all  such 
who  desire  to  be  truly  informed  in  those  unhappy  and  amazing 
particulars,  I  have  published  this  following  account,  viz. 

•  vide  the  513tfi  artide  In  4he  catalogue  of  pmphletft  la  the  HaiMaa  Ubrary. 
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On  Tuesday  last,  being^the  fourth  of  this  instant  January  1699, 
betwixt  the  hours  of  three  and  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
Dutch  woman  who  belonged  to  Col.  Stanley's  lodgings  (which  were 
near  a(]|joining  to  the  Earl  of  Portland's  house  at  Whitehall)  having 
sudden  occasion  to  dry  some  linnen  in  an  upper  room,  (for  expedi- 
tion sake)  lighted  a  good  quantity  of  charcoal,  and  carelesly  left 
the  linnen  hanging  round  about  it,  which  took  fire  in  her  absence 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  not  only  consumed  the  linnen,  but  had 
seized  the  hangings,  wainscots,  beds,  and  what  not,  and  flamed 
and  smoaked  in  such  a  violent  manner,  that  it  put  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereabouts  into  consternation,  as  well  as  confusion,  not 
knowing  from  whence  it  proceeded,  insomuch  that  the  unhappy 
Dutch  woman  could  not  return ;  so  Uiat  in  an  instant  (as  it  were) 
the  merciless  and  devouring  flames  got  such  advantage,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  endeavours  used  by  th^  water  engines, 
numerous  assistance,  and  blowing  up  houses  to  the  number  of 
about  twenty,  it  stiU  increased  with  great  fury  and  violence  all 
night,  till  about  eight  of  the  clock  next  morning,  at  which  time 
it  was  extinguished,  after  it  had  burnt  down  and  consumed  (ac- 
cording to  modest  com putatipn)  about  150  houses,  most  of  which 
were  the  lodgings  and  habitations  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 

Such  was  the  fury  and  violence  of  this  dreadful  and  dismal  con- 
flagration, that  its  flames  reduced  to  ashes  all  that  stood  in  its  way, 
from  the  Privy-Stairs  to  the  Banqueting-House,  and  from-  the 
Privy-Garden  to  Scotland-Yard  all  on  that  side,  except  the  earl  of 
Portland's  house,  and  the  Banqueting-House,  which  were  pre- 
served, though  much  damnified  and  shattered.  The  fire  proceeded 
close  to  the  gate  by  the  duke  of  Ormond's  lodgings,  before  it  could 
be  extingubhed.  The  most  remaikable  houses,  which  were  con- 
sumed by  these  astonishing  flames,  are  the  Guard-Chamber, 
Council-Chamber,  Secretary's  Office,  the  King's  Chapel,  the  Long 
Gallery  to  the  gate,  the  Queen's  Lodgings,  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
&c.  but  not  the  Earl  of  Portland^,  as  has  been  impudently  af- 
firmed in  a  late  scandalous  and  ridiculous  pamphlet.  The  danger, 
done  by  this  fiery  disaster,  is  at  present  unaccountable,  consider- 
ing the  vast  riches  that  were  contained  among  those  noble  families ; 
therefore  consequently  their  loss  must  be  very  great,  and  might 
have  been  much  greiiter,  had  not  the  officers  of  the  guards  taken 
care  to  stop  the  numerous  crouds  from  pressing  forward  into  houses 
where  goods  were  removing. 

It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  twenty  or  thirty  persons  were 
killed,  but,  blessed  be  God,  upon  a  strict  enquiry,  I  cannot  learn 
that  above  twelve  persons  perished,  among  whom  were  two  grena- 
diers, a  water-man,  and  a  painter ;  who  endeavouring  to  reach  out 
some  goods  at  a  window  while  the  house  was  on  fire,  a  piece  of 
iron  fell  upon  his  head  and  beat  out  his  brains.  The  like  fate  had  a 
gardener,  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  house :  yet  it  is  certain  many 
more  are  dangerously  wounded. 

The  Banqueting-House,  though  not  much  injured  by  the  fire, 
except  that  part  next  Westminster,  yet  all  parts  of  that  renowned 
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and  ancient  building  are  so  much  shattered  and  disordered,  that  it 
little  resembles  what  it  was  the  day  before ;  as  are  also  most  houses 
thereabouts,  whose  inliabitants  were  under  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  particularly  the  duke  of  Orraond's  at  the  gate,  which  is  not 
only  cleared  of  all  its  rich  furniture,  but  of  all  hangings  whatsoever, 
that  could  possibly  be  got  out,  during  the  fury  of  the  fire. 

To  conclude,  it  is  a  dismal  sight  to  behold  such  a  glorious,  fa- 
mous, and  much  renowned  palace,  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish 
and  ashes,  which  the  day  before  might  justly  contend  with  any 
palace  in  the  worlds  for  riches,  nobility,  honour,  and  g^randeur. 

Ood  save  king  William. 

Note,  There  is  a  scandalous,  lying,  and  ridiculous  pamphlet 

Sublished,  which  asserts,  that  the  Earl  of  Portland's  and  Duke  of 
hrewsbury's  houses  are  burnt;  which  is  notoriously  false,  they 
being  both  standing,  having  received  no  damage  by  the  fire ;  with 
many  other  impertinencies,  which  the  printer  is  ashamed  to  set  his 
name  to,  or  the  place  where  he  lives,  only  a  counterfeit  one  like  his 
pamphlet 
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SETTING  FORTH  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECAY 

AND  RUIN  OF  TRADE. 

To  which  is  annexed  a  List  of  the  Names  of  some  Oentlemen  who  were  Memhers 
of  the  Last  Parliament,  and  ilbw  are  (or  lately  were)  in  Pnblick  Employ- 
ments.   London ;  printed  in  1698.    Quarto,  containing  twenty-fonr  Pages. 


SIR, 

YOURS  I  received,  bearing  date  the  third  of  the  last  month,  by 
which  I  find  you  seem  to  be  much  afflicted  to  see  the  trade  of 
the  nation  ruined,  and  your  native  country  brought  into  so  great 
calamity  as  now  it  is;  and  desire  me  to  give  you  some  account,  if 
possible,  how,  and  by  what  means,  all  these  evils  have  been  brought 
upon  the  whole  kingdom?  Which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do,  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  I  can,  and,  in  order  to  it,  shall  relate  to  you  some 
publick  transactions  in  relation  to  the  late  war,  and  then  leave  you 
and  all  rational  men  to  judge,  who  it  is  have  been  the  grand  in* 
struments  of  bringing  all  these  evik  upon  us. 

For  the  situation  of  our  country  and  the  constitution  of  our 
government,  we  have  always  been  esteemed  the  happiest  nation  in 
Europe :  and  no  people  in  the  universe  ever  enjoyed  a  longer  series 
of  peace  and  plenty  than  we  have  done.    Yet,  during  the  time  of 

•  Tide  the  $l¥k  artiele  In  the  catalogue  of  pamphlets* 
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the  late  war,  we  have  seen  the  trade  of  the  natioii,  some  aget  a 
raisiDfi^,  almost  totally  ruined;  and  a  general  poverty  and  dittrev 
brought  upon  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  in  the  reign  even  of  the 
best  of  princes. 

Trade  has  ever  been  the  universal  mistress  of  mankind,  courted 
and  caressed  by  all  civilized  nations,  many  bloody  wars  having 
been  carried  on  by  those  that  have  been  rivals  for  her  favour ;  for 
she  never  fails  to  bestow  invaluable  blessings  upon  her  admirers^ 
beins:  always  attended  with  ricbes»  honour,  power,  and  all  other 
earthly  blessings. 

Those  nations  that  obtained  her  favour,  and  have  not  had  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  to  retain  her,  we  see  have  grown  weak  and 
despiseable.  and  lain  exposed  a  prey  to  other  nations,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  present  case  of  Spain. 

Our  forefathers  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  her  favour,  which  they 
carefully  handed  down  to  us;  but  we,  like  unthrifty  and  nnduUral 
children,  have  been  so  far  from  folloviring  their  footsteps,  that  we 
have  been,  as  appears  by  our  actions,  great  enemies  to  trade,  and 
used  all  manner  of  violence  to  make  her  fly  the  nation,  wherein 
she  had  long  cohabited  with  us,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  depart, 
till  our  continual  acts  of  violence  were  such  as  thev  grew  insup- 
portable ;  so  that  she  has  now  taken  her  flight  into  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  viz.  Holland*  and  Ireland,  by  whom  she  is  highly 
caressed,  and  not  like  to  return  in  haste ;  and,  unless  she  do  re- 
turn, we  can  expect  no  other  than  to  be  a  miserable  people,  land 
Itself  having  a  dependence  upon  trade,  and  rises  or  falls  as  that 
ebbs  or  flows. 

But,  before  we  can  expect  that,  it  is  necessary  to  be  known 
what  way  and  means  it  was  we  took  ti>  make  her  desert  us.  Unless 
we  do  so,  we  can  never  expect  her  return ;  for  she  is  coy  and  nice, 
and  will  not  bear  the  least  affront,  but  cleare  to  those  who  treat  her 
best. 

The  first  ill  usage,  trade  appears  to  have  met  withal  from  us,  was 
$t  the  bredcing  out  of  the  late  war.  Ever  since,  all  manner  of 
persons,  things,  or  matters,  that  have  had  relation  to,  or  were 
interested  in  trade,  have  been  evil  treated  by  those  whose  imme- 
diate duty  it  was  to  have  encouraged  and  protected  them. 

It  is  well  known  our  ships  (under  God)  are  our  greatest  security, 
and  the  glory  of  our  isle,  and  the  sailors  our  myrmidons,  whom 
we  ought  to  cherish  as  the  apple  of  our  eye;  yet,  all  the  time  of  . 
the  late  war,  they  were  most  barbarously  treated,  even  as  if  they 
had  not  been  of  the  race  of  mankind,  nut  a  sort  of  vermin  fit  to 
be  rooted  out ;  for,  what  by  their  evil  treatment  on  board  ship,  and 
frequent  turning  over  without  pay,  the  unjust  pricking  them  run, 
and  being  harrassed  with  the  uncertainly  of  payments,  many  thou- 
sands of  mese  poor  wretches  and  their  families  have  been  destroyed, 

*  Th«  Dutch  having  growA  rich  hy  the  late  war,  and  improTed  themselyes  eight 
nrfnienn;  Uiey  are  a  wise  people,  and,  ameng  thcaiselvM,  etrtot  o^aerwrs  af  jneooe, 
never  sofTeriag  any  to  grow  great  oat  of  Uie  nuns  of  the  pabUck;  at  air  William  Tern* 
pie  well  observes  in  hit  memolii,  and  which  is  ths  truii  caaas  oif  theflooriahing  oon^ 
dltkn  of  their  state. 
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and  great  miinberi  coostmncd  .to  leave  their  native  country,  and 
betake  ihemselves  to  foreign  service,  or,  which  is  worse,  turn 
ferrates. 

This  evil  treatment  of  the  poor  sailors,  though  in  itaelf  highly 
wicked,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  least  rf  the  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  government,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  trade*; 
for  it  appears,  there  were  articles  brought  into  the  House  of  Peers 
(the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  nation)  against  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  and  the  commit* 
aioners  for  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  by  one  Mr.  Crosfieid,  in 
the  year  1694. 

Upon  which,  their  lordships  examined  divers  witnesses  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  were  very  zealous  in  the  matter;  but  it 
seems  the  articles  were  drawn  out  of  the  house,  by  the  commis- 
sionert  for  stating  the  publick  accounts,  who  never  proceeded  there- 
in, though  their  brdshipa  issued  out  two  successive  orders  for  them 
so  to  do ;  but  for  your  better  satisfoction,  and  that  posterity  nay 
see  the  wickedness  of  the  ase,  I  here  give  you  a  true  copy  of  those 
articles,  and  which  are  as  foUoweth : 

Article  1.  That  the  present  commissioneni  for  sick  and  wounded 
aeamen,  and  exchangin^g  prisoners  at  nar  (depending  on  the  Ad- 
miralty) not  regarding  instructions,  or  the  good  of  the  government, 
have  committed  gross  enormities ;  as  holding  or  conniving  at  an 
unlawful  correspondence  with  the  French,  and  wronging  both  the 
king  and  nubject  in  their  accounts,  with  other  great  miscarriages: 
all  which  has  been,  about  a  year  since,  laid  in  writing,  before  the 
secretary  of  state,  by  one  Mr.  Baston,  and,  by  the  king  s  com- 
mand, examined  before  the  kxrds  oi  the  Admiralty,  £cc.  And  it 
will  appear,  that  the  said  commission  has  been  very  injurious  to 
the  poor  sailors  in  particular,  and  very  detrimental  to  the  govern- 
ment in  general. 

Artie.  2.  That  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  aad  commissioners  of 
the  navy  have  acted  contrary  to  the  publick  good,  by  counUnanc- 
ing,  supporting,  and  preferring  criminals ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
persecuting  the  discoverers,  and  turning  just  men  out  of  their 
offices. 

Artie.  3.  That  their  lordships  have  had  great  discoveries  bid 
before  them  of  embezzlements,  and  other  great  frauds  committed 
in  the  king'syards,  attended  with  forgery  and peijury. 

Artie.  4.  That  it  is  manifest,  some  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy  have,  in  that  office,  advanced  themselves  from  salaries  of 
thirty  pounds  per  annum,  to  vast  estates,  having  passed  great 


•  For  the  flnt  fiv«  y«tn  of  die  wmr,  it  appeart,  wo  were  seldom  free  from  an 

tergo  MKMi  shiDf  ing ;  ftew  or  mo  tUps  were  allowed  lo  sail,  UU  thejr  got  protections 
mits,  to  the  great  charge  of  tne  merehants,  and  damage  to  trade  in  general ;  -aa 


<»rp«nni 


Utue  care  was  taken  to  protect  onr  shipping,  not  any  one  person  having  been  so  much 
•a  appointed  to  eaamtee  sea  commamlcrs  joanais,  all  the  tiase  of  the  late  war ;  hot 
4htir  w«re  left  to  thdr  own  gaaiaa,  to  aet  and  do  aa  they  pleated :  and  thoa,  by  the 
lordt  of  ch«  AdmiraHyS  mid  eommisrtonara  of  the  navy's  wise  cenduot,  and  pradMt 


,  of  affftkt,  we  hMt  abora  a  handred  ships  or  w«r,  with  many  faoBdradiof 
nerchantBeo,  m  the  gtmhs— r<rf  IhdBtltoit 
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frauds,  and  totally  discoaraged  the  discDvery  of  embezzled  stores, 
to  the  great  watte  of  the  publick  treasure. 

Artie.  5.  That  it  has  been  a  long  practice  in  the  navy,  to  make 
out  false  tickets  and  powers,  suspending  and  delayino^  the  poor 
sailors  in  their  just  payments,  to  the  general  discouragement  of 
them,  and  starving  their  families. 

The  commissioners  of  the  post-office  appear  to  have  as  much 
^contributed  towards  the  ruin  of  their  country,  as  any  persons 
living,  having  all  along  supported  their  officers  in  all  their  evil 
actions,  as  corresponding  with  known  Papists,  and  others  disa^ 
fected  to  the  government,  stopping  the  king's  mail,  breaking  open 
penons  of  quality's  letters,  all  along  countenancing  and  supporting 
a  smuggling  trade,  by  bringing  in  the  mail,  and  otherways  vast 
quantities  of  Flanders  lace  *,  &c.  Being  resolved,  it  seems,  to  make 
as  plentiful  an  harvest  as  they  could,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted. 
Withal,  they  were  not  wanting  to  use  all  indirect  means  to  ruin 
such  of  their  officers,  or  others,  that  detected  the  crimes. 

All  these  matters  relating  to  the  foregoing  articles,  and  the  com« 
missioners  of  the  post-office,  were  long  since  published  in  print,  by 
divers  hands,  wherein  a  more  large  and  ample  account  has  been 
given  of.  them ;  and  they  were  dedicated  and  presented  to  our  late 
representatives  in  Parliament,  who  took  no  more  notice  thereof, 
than  if  these  things  had  been  acted  and  done  in  the  great  Mogul's 
country. 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  have  been  laid  before  our  late  re- 
presentatives many  other  matters  of  the  greatest  importance : 

First,  in  reference  to  the  Toulon  squadron  getting  into  Brest :  it 
having  been  declared  by  the  house,  the  government  had  timely 
notice  given,  whereby  the  said  fleet  might  have  been  intercepted. 

Secondly,  in  relation  to  the  Mint,  it  did  appear  to  the  house,  the 
moneyers  in  the  Tower  had  committed  foul  crimes,  and  that  several 
dyes  had  been  conveyed  away  for  coining  false  money  abroad* 

Thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  disbanded  troopers,  that  served  in 
Ireland  and  Flanders,  who,  by  their  petition,  appear  to  have  been 
most  barbarously  treated,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  express  com- 
mands. 

Fourthly,  in  reference  to  the  evil  actions  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Victualling-office. 

Fifthly,  in  relation  to  the  twenty-seven  sail  of  victuallers  being 
taken  by  the  Dunkirkers ;  the  house  haviug  declared,  the  lords  3t 
the  Admiralty  had  timely  notice  given  them,  whereby  they  might 
have  prevented  their  falhng  into  the  enemies  hands. 

The»e,  with  a  multitude  of  other  matters,  that  lay  before  the 

*  Indeed,  Uie«e  genUeroen  have  ftince  lyeen  very  instnmletiUl  in  eauainff  a  late  aet 
to  be  made,  the  better  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  foreign  bone4ace ;  as  likewiae  have 
beenihe  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  cominiMloners  of  the  navy,  in  pn>ciiring  on  act 
to  prevent  the  embeulement,  and  stealing  his  majesty's  naval  stores  j  and  thcreia 
they  have  done  wisely,  when  the  stood  is  stolen,  to  that  the  sUble4i)or« 
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house,  were  dropped  by  our  late  repreMntatiret,  who  took  no  man- 
ner of  care  to  do  the  people  juBiice  ;*  Indeed,  the  houte  appeared 
Tery  zealous  in  the  proMcution  of  Mr.  Dancomb,  who,  ai  tbey  al- 
ledged,  wronged  the  king,  of  about  three-hundred  and  lixty  poundi, 
by  the  faUe  endorsement  of  exchequer  bill*  ;  though,  at  the  same 
lime,  it  plainly  appeared,  the  king  and  kingdom  had  been  wrong- 
ed, by  means  of  the  treasury,  t  to  the  vdue  of  twenty  thou- 
■and  pounds,  in  relation  to  ezrbequer  hills.  Yet,  all  they  did, 
tbereiD,  wa*  to  take  care  how  to  wash  them  white  ;  and,  while  the 
war  waa  on  foot,  our  late  representatiTei  teemed  to  be  very  zealoua 
for  an  act  to  be  made  against  the  buying  and  selling  of  em[^- 
meats;  but,  when  once  we  had  obtained  an  honourable  peace, 
Uiey  soon  dropped  the  matter,  as  conceiving  the  people  then  better 
able  to  bear  their  pack,  t  than  tbey  were  before.  There  is  a  matter, 
wherein  it  appears,  the  king  has  been  wronged  sereral  thousand 
pound*,  that  was  designed  to  ha?e  been  laid  before  the  late  House 
ofComiDOTis;  but  the  gentleman,  who  intended  to  have  done  it, 
was  dissuaded  from  doing  it,  by  a  member  of  the  house,  who 
plainly,  told  him,  of  all  their  membera,  tbey  coald  not  make  above 
a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten  at  moat,  in  the  whtrie  house, 
that  seemed  to  have  any  regard  to  the  welfore  of  the  nation  :  Say- 
ing, one  had  one  employment,  another  another,  touch  one  and  touch 
all,  and  said  they  did  and  would  support  one  another;^  and  so  by 
all  means  advised  him  to  decline  it.  Now  1  conceiTe,  it  is  obvious, 
by  what  means,  and  by  whom,  the  trade  of  the  nation  has  been 
brought  to  so  low  an  ehb,  and  so  many  publick  debts  contracted, 
by  the  consequence  of  which,  many  thousands  of  honest  induatri- 
Qus  families,  in  London,  &c.  are  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  at  the 
aame  time,  not  knowing  the  true  cause  frum  whence  their  evils 
have  risen.  These  things  are  very  harsh  to  flesh  and  blood,  when 
we  consider  how  all  our  calamity  ■Fq>cftrs  to  have  been  broiigbt 
upon  us,  by  those  very  persons,  in  whose  hands  we  entrusted  onr. 
liret,  liberties,  and  estates. 

We  find  king  David  complained  he  couU  not  do  the  juHiM  he 


u  iKsenu  their  mullce  inlnR  Ifaem  Ihat  ditecud  or  pabllclUr  l>       .  . 

I,  HDil  hire  not  bfCD  wuilini  lonHalt  artimnd  sw wu  wbanby  to  bitacthan  la 

■nr  othin  ibraii(h  (ilcf  Hd  wsnt ;  uid  wbv  Bwy  tU  In^  >N  mU  t»  ks**  dl*l 
nfcrtktli-cavDtrjr. 
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wqqU  hate  done,  the  •om  of  Zenriah  were  too  ttronn^  for  him ;  bo 
wonder  then,  if  we  see  our  prince^  under  the  same  circtnnfttnce, 
who  has  had  so  many  sons  of  Zenriah  to  deal  withal,  who  were  sen* 
tibleof  the  great  interest,  tbcy  and  their  friends  liad  in  dieaef«ral 
eorporatioBs,  and  how  they  were  able  thereby  to  support  one 
another  in  whatever  they  should  aet  or  do,  and  put  it  out  of  the 

ewer  of  any,  even  the  king  hiniself»  to  call  them  to  an  account 
their  actions.  It  is  evident,  ours  is  a  niaed  government,  where- 
in the  people  have  a  large  share ;  and  if  we  will  not  act  our  part, 
in  reference  to  the  chusing  of  members  of  parliament,  great  pity  it 
is  we  should  ever  be  rdieved,  but  remain  as  we  are. 

By  this,  we  may  see  what  a  great  duty  there  lies  upon  aU  gen- 
kmen  that  live  in,  or  near  any  corporation  and  the  principal  in- 
bAbitants  thereof  to  infarm  the  meaner  sort  of  people  therein 
(who,  in  most  corporations,  have  votes)  the  ahsolnte  oeoessity  there 
is  of  chusinff  gentlemen  of  good  estates  to  be  their  repiesentatives, 
as  have  not  b^n  in  any  (or  long  since  declined)  publick  employ- 
ment, during  the  late  vrar,  there  being  no  other  means  possihie,^ 
whereby  to  make  them  sensible  of  thoe  past  miscarriages,  or  we^ 
to  have  soch  members,  as  will  be  able  to  rectify  them,  md  do  ^e 
king  and  kingdom  jttstice;t  pnUick  leaks  being  not  to  be  alopped 
by  the  hands  that  made  them. 

It  is  sufficient  to  make  any  Englishman  blush,  to  ooosider  how 
strennously  our  forefathers  withstood  those  who  made  a  breadi  of 
the  law,  and  how  indifiercnt  and  cardess  we  q»pear  to  have  been 
therein,  ever  since  the  late  happy  revolution,  not  at  aU  consiieiing,' 
how  mankind  are  mierally  more  liable,  and  in  grentcr  danger  of 
being  ruined  by  Uie  Mshood  and  treachery  of  friends,  tlwa  wpcn 
enemies;  and  that  those  irho  lay  ike  iMmdatMO  of  great  ostatM, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  caise  thensaelvea  by  frwd,  oppi«sion,  and  in* 
justice.  And  how  in  all  ages  they  that  weee  in  oidilidc  caqikiv- 
ments,  or  ambitious  of  hooonr  and  pscfenneHl,  likewise  gtnmlry 
have  been  found  too  ready  to  abuse  their  prince's  ear,  and  tmatife 
the  tows  under  Uieh*  feet. 

We  may  see  bv  the  bbhop  of  Salisbury's  pastoral  letter,  burnt 
br  the  common  hangman,  what  sycophants  raese  sort  of  men  aie, 
wbo  care  not  what  evils  they  bring  upon  the  net  of  mankind*  to 
they  may  but  advance  themselves;  and  weeds  commonly  are  Mfit  to 
grow  so  fast,  as.to  overtop  die  com. 

Thusy  sir,  have  I  given  yon  a  short  relation  of  anch  matten  fi 
hcU  which  plainly  appear,  as  I  conceive,  to  have  been  tbe  true 
cause,  all  the  blood  ana  treasure  spent  in  the  late  war,  for  want  of 
justice,  in  a  manner  has  been  lost,  like  water  spilt  on  die  gronnd* 

•  Wbatflrer  EBgliihmaii  dnly  consiclert,  how  fTMt  mod  floriou  the  Mtloas  of  Iris 


hftTC  keen,  «id  to  wMi  kmmwri.  ht  cxpoeod  Ut  f^ymX  fiwi—  iv  our 
illie  sma  thfaifi  h«  iM*  do»c  fM'M,  oanMt  tat  be  «•«««  vilk  fiio' 
mm  how  ^mfMknit  te  M*  ateeaecu  ht  hm  boMi  «er*iod,  wmA  hi0  pM|»4o 

f  It  to  boMd  tiM  •UJBtm^liamium  oad  WMSnteaier,  wko  ttotnwpond  wfth  all 
ct the  iOamfau^wm  he  mj/BUti  to  \bemmek9m,  tboir  atoig  «i4  ooantiy.  m  fcrtbv 
tend  thto  uid  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  to  the  several  corpoBatiOBs;  ior  M  wM  to 
M  they  aato  their  choice,  we  auiy  conchide,  we  ahsU  he  eftlher  heppy  or  nlaenkhlei 
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« 

Our  tnde  being  in  great  measure  rained^  and  tlie  nation  mise- 
rably plunged  in  debt,  and  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  a  new 
war,  about  the  succession  of  Spain,  in  which  (according  to  the 
present  circumstance,  and  management  of  affairs)  we  are  in  no 
condition  to  engage :  So»  you  may  see  the  fatal  consequence  that 
attends  the  actions  of  men,  when  they  leave  the  pathd  of  virtue, 
and  go  along  with  the  multitude  to  do  e?il.  I  am.  Sir,  bis  majesty's 
foithful  subject,  a  true  lover  of  my  country,  and 

London,  July  Your  most  humble  servant, 

16, 1698. 

G.W. 

A  Liit  of  the  QeniUmen  who  were  Memkert  of  ike  but  Parliaments 
m^now  ore,  or  lateiy  were,  m  f/Mkk  Emplmfwmnt  or  Tnitt» 

A. 

Sir  Edward  Askew,  knt.  commissioner  of  the  priaes^  for  Grimsby,  ' 
tincdnshiie. 

Sir  Mattfiew  Andrews,  knt  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
and  ntaster  of  Trinity*house,  Shafton,  Dorsetshire, 

Matthew  Aylmer,  esq.  a  flag  officer  in  die  fleet,  Dover,  Cinque- 
Port. 

R 

The  honourable  Peregrine  Bertie^  vkse'Chambcrtain,  Boston,  Ltn- 
colnshive. 

The  honourable  Hugh  Boscawen,  governor  of  St.  Maw's  castle, 
&c.  county  of  Cornwall. 

WiHism  Blaithwait,  esq.  secrelaiy  of  war,  one  of  the  council  of 
trade,  and  one  of  the  clerics  of  the  council,  Bath,  Somersetshhre. 

NallMniel  Bond,  the  king's  seijeant  at  law,  Dorchester. 

William  Bridges,  esq.  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  p^per 
and  parchment,  liseanl,  Cornwall. 

loknBttrr»rd,esq.  governor  of  H^rstcastk,  Lymington,  Sotith- 
amplon. 

John  Bnrringlon,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  vktualllng,  Oak- 
hampton,  Devonshire. 

Thomas  IBMkU^  esq.  reeeiver-^eneral  of -the  excise  flir  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  Norwich. 

Tile  honodrtble  George  Booth,  esq.  late  commissioner  of  the 
customs,  Bosiney,  Cornwall. 

The  honourable  Charles  Bertie,  esq.  treasurer  of  the  oflke  of  the 
ordnance,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

C. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Coningsby,  late  lord  justice  of  Ireland, 
Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

John  Conyers,  esq.  one  of  his  mijesty's  council  at  law,  Bast- 
Grimstead,  Sussex, 

Sir  Robert  Clayton,  knt  kte  one  of  the  commissioBers  of  the 
customs,  London. 
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Edward  Clark*  esq.  commissioiiier  of  the  exciae,  TauntOD,  Somcr^ 
seUhire. 

The  hcmourable  John  lord  Cuts^  baron  Gouram^  governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wight,  and  colonel  of  foot,  Cambridgeshire. 

Sir  Robiert  Cotton,  knt.  post-naaster-generaly  Newport,   isle  of 
Wi^ht. 

William  Culliford,  esq.  surveyor-general  of  bit  majesty's  customsr 
Corfe-castle,  Dorsetshire. 

WiUiam  Coward,  esq.  king's  seijeant  at  law.  Wells,  Somerset- 
shire. 

William  Cowper,  esq.  king's  council,  Hertford. 

D. 

Edward  Dummer,  esq.  surveyor  of  the  navy,  Arundel,  Sussex. 

Thomas  Done,  esq.  auditor  of  the  impnest  of  the  ei^chequer. 

Thomas  Dore,  esq.  lieutenant-colonel  to  col.  Gibson's  regiment 
Lymington,  Southampton. 

Sir  Robert  Bashwood,  knt.  and  bart  commissioner  of  the  excise, 
Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  late  a  flag  officer  in  the  fleet.  Great  Bedwin/ 
Wilts. 

£. 
Sir  Stephen  Evans,  knt.  commissioner  of  the  excise,  and  commis- 
sioner for  wine  licenses,  Bridgeport,  Dorsetshire. 

Thomas  Earle,  esq.  major-general  of  the  army,  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  and  colonel  of  two  regiments  of  foot,  Worham,  Donet- 
shire. 

F. 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  knt.  lord  of  the  treasury,  Westminster. 
Sir  Thomas  Felton,  hart  master  of  his  majesty 's^houshoU,  Or* 
ibrd,  Sufiblk. 

Sir  William  Forrester,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  green- 
clpth,  Northumberland. 
William  Farrer,  esa.  one  of  the  kine's  council,  Bedford. 
The  right  honourable  viscount  Fitzharding,  a  teller  ii|  the  ex- 
chequer, Windsor,  Berkshir^ 

Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  hart  post-master-general,  H^dion,  York- 
shire. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Fairfax,  cdonel  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, York. 
Charles  Fox,  esq.  paymaster  to  the  army,  Cricklade,  Wiltshire. 

G. 
Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  lieutenantrgeneral  of  the  ordnance.  Burrow- 
bridge,  Yorkshire. 
J<uin  Gauntlet,  esq.  clerk  of  the  signet,  Wilton,  Wilts. 
Charles  Godolph'm,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  custom^  Helston, 
Cornwall. 

Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  late  treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber,  Tivw- 
ton,  Devonshire. 

Francis  Gardner,  esq.  an  employ  in  the  mini  at  Norwich^  Nor* 
wich. 
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The  honourable  Ralph  Grey,  esq.  auditor  of  the  exchequer,  Ber- 
wick. 

Sir  Bevil  Granvil,  governor  of  PendeoDis  castle,  and  colonel  of 
foot,.Fowey,  Cornwall. 

John  Gibson,  esq.  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  deputy-ge- 
Temor  of  Portsmouth,  Portsmouth. 

H. 

The  honourable  sir  Robert  Howard,  knt  auditor  of  the  exchequer, 
Castlerisinr,  Norfolk. 

Henry  Haveningbam,  lieutenant  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  Don- 
wich,  Suffolk. 

Robert  Henley,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  customs,  Lime-regis, 
Dorsetshire. 

Thomas   Howard,  esq.  a  teller  of  the  exchequer,    Bleching, 
Surrey. 

Sir  Joseph  Heme,  patentee  for  copper  halfpence,  and  trustee 
for  circulating  exchequer-bills,  Dartmouth,  Devonshire. 

Sir  John  Hawles,  knt.  sollicitor-general,  Wilton,  WiUthire. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart,  bart.  commissioner  of  the  customs,  county  of 
Norfolk. 

James  Herbert,  esq.  treasurer  of  the  prize-office,  Ailesbury, 
Bucks. 

Simon  Harcourt,  esq.  secondary  in  the  crowu-office,  Abingdon, 
Berkshire. 

L 

Sir  Henry  Johnson,  knt.  a  great  builder  of  ships  for  the  king  by 
contract,  Aldborough,  Suffolk. 

Sir  Jonathan  Jennings,  commissioner  of  the  prize-^office,  Rippon, 
Yorkshire. 

K. 

James  Kendal,  esq.  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Port-Pigham,  alias 
West  Loe,  Cornwall. 

John  Knight,  esq.  late  auditor  of  the  first  fruiU,  Weymouth, 
Dorsetshire. 

Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  bart.  lord  of  the  treasury,  New-Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire. 

James  Lowther,  esq.  clerk  of  the  stores  of  the  to^er,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland. 

William  Lownds,  esq.  secretary  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Sea- 
ford,  a  Cinque-Port 

Sir  John  Lowther,  bart.  for  many  years  past  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Cumberland. 

M. 

Charles  Montague,  esq.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  under- 
treasurer  of  the  same,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  &c  West- 
minster. 

Sir  Thomas  Mompesson,  knt.  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
privy-seal,  in  the  absence  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  New  Sarum, 
Wilts. 

▼OL.  X.  B  b 
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John  MetliutB,  esq.  lord  chancellor  of  Irtlabd,  D^viicb,  WiHt. 

Christopher  Montague,  esq.  commissioner  for  paper  and  parch- 
ment,  Northampton. 

Sir  Charles  Musgrave,  hart,  master  of  the  robes  to  the  qneen 
dowager*  Apfdeby,  Westmoreland. 

Thomas  Neale,  esq.  master  of  the  mint,  and  groom-porter,  Lurge- 
shaU»  Wilts. 

O. 
Foot  Onslowi  esq.  oommissloner  of  (he  excise,  Guildford^  Surry. 
Charles  Osbouro,  esq.  lieutenant-governor  of  Hull,  Hull,  Yofk- 

flhire. 

P. 

Thomts  Pitt,  esq.  master  in  chancery.  Old  S&mm,  Wilts. 

Thomas  Pelham,  esq.  lord  of  the  treasury,  Lewis,  Sussex. 

The  honourable  Heniry  Priestman,  esq.  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Shoreham,  Sussex* 

Thonras  PapiUoa,  esq.  cbramissioner  of  the  rictualling,  Lobdon. 

R. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Edward  Russel,  treasurer  of  tht 
cfoubber»  couiMy  of  Bedford. 

Sir  Robert  Rich,  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Dunwich,  Sufiblk. 

The  rfi|ht  honourable  lofd  Robert  Ruseel,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  Ta- 
vistock, Devonshire. 

The  right  honourable  Richard  lord  Ranelagh,  pay-master-gene- 
ral  to  the  army,  and  governor  of  Cbrlsea^C<^llefe,  Chiehesttt,  ^s- 
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The  right  honourable  John  Smith,  esq.  lord  of  the  treasury, 
Andover,  Southampton. 

George  Sayef,  ri{.  lieuteniiit  of  the  yeoitien  of  At  gOirde,  Oin- 
terbury. 

Sir  Cloudsly  Shovel,  admiral  of  Ihe  bloe^  commissioner  <€  the 
navy,  and  colonel  of  a  marine  regiment,  Rochester,  Kent. 

James  Slone,  esq.  sectetary  to  the  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  Thetford, 
Norfolk. 

The  honourable  James  Stanley,  esq.  groom  of  the  lutig*s  bcd^ 
chamber,  secretary  to  the  hoHsfaolcW  aflhi  colonel  of  foot,  county  of 
'  Lancaster. 

T. 

Sir  William  Trumball,  knt.  late  principal  secretAly  of  atM«^  Ox* 
ford  University.^ 

Sir  Thomas  Tievor,  knt.  attorney-general,  Plimpton,  Defooibire* 

John  Taylor,  e»q.  book-keeper  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy^  and 
usher  of  the  receipt  of  the  UBchequeiv  Sand  wichv  Kent» 

Charles  Trrlawnry,  twq.  a  itoijor-gentrad  in  the  •rmf,  wai  t^AooA 
of  a  regiment  of  foot,  East-Low,  Cornwall. 

Henry  TrelaWney,  esq.  6  colonel  ia  the  anny,  EM->Loir,  Com* 
waH. 

Joseph  Thurbame,  esq.  king's  seijeant  at  law.  Sandwich,  Kcttt 
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U. 
The  rifjht  honourable  J.  Vernon,  ciq.  principal  secretary  of  state. 
Penryn,  Cornwall. 

W. 

Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  keeper  of  the  records  of  state,  Rochester. 
Kent. 

Sir  William  Wogan,  one  of  the  king's  serjeanU  at  law,  Hayer- 
fjwrd-West,  Wales. 

Richard  Woolliston,  esq.  receiver-general  for  the  county  of 
Hertford,  Whitchurch,  Southampton. 

The  honourable  Good  Wharton,  esq.  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Cockermouth,  Cumberland. 

Edmund  Webb,  esq.  gentleman-usher  to  the  prince  of  Denmark* 
Cricklade,  Wilts,  &c. 


AN  ESSAY 
TowAiM  cAiarims  on  tiii 

PRESENT  WAR  AGAINST  FRANCE, 

4MD  OTBBB   PUBLICK  OCCA«IOXS< 

As  abo,  for  paying  off  all  Debts  contracted  Jii  the  laiiM,  or  otheiwiae.  And  new 
ooining  of  aU  our  Motaiei,  without  Charge,  to  the  great  increaae  of  the  Hoaoiir, 
Stoicngth,  and  WcaJth  of  the  Nation.  Humbly  pn^>^  for  th«  Parlianienf  •  Cim- 
Mderation,  and  lubmitted  to  their  great  Wiidom,  and  tort  to  their  Country,  ko^ 
Octaro,  containing  thirty-two  Pages.    To  which  is  added  w  AppsodiXi  MS. 


Sect.  1. 

i%  BOUT  three  years  since,  I  humbly  proposed,  among  othcf 
"^^  things,  the  new  coining  of  all  our  monies,  and  gave  these  rea« 
«0D8  for  ity  viz. 

I.  They  were  generaBy  so  bad,  as  to  be  reftised  abroad ;  and  so 
were  unsenriceable  In  other  countries. 

^  9.  The  suffering  them  to  pass  gave  advantage  4o  the  further  clip- 
ping them,  as  is  manifest  in  our  sad  experience,  for  they  are  now 
mudh  worse;  and  so  unserviceable  at  home. 

3.  It  vras  reproachful  to  us,  that  it  should  be  suffinred  to  pass ;  and« 
dierefbre,  worthy  consideration  and  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  it. 

4.  It  was  no  otherwise  to  be  prevented  or  reformed,  than  by  new 
ooining  aH ;  and  then  prohibiting  the  passing  of  any  clipped  money 
from  and  after  a  certain  day  to  be  limited,  under  the  penal^  m 
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seizure  and  sequestration,  in  whose  hands  soever  the  same  should  af- 
terwards be  found. 

Sect.  II. 

Since  which,  and,  as  the  natural  consequence  thereof,  the  value  of 
our  gold  coin  hath  been  inhaiised  to  about  half  as  much  more  as  the 
same  was  coined  at ;  the  inconvenitnces  and  damages  whereof  to  the 
nation  and  trade  thtrrof  are,  and  will  be,  at  lea^t,  as  great  as  the 
clippinr  of  the  silver,  and,  if  not  timely  prevented,  will  utterly  ruin 
us  in  our  trarle;  and,  the  longer  this  i»  >uffi.red,  the  firmer  will  the 
disadvaijiat^es  be  fixed,  till  the  root  of  all  our  commerce  becomes 
worm-eaten  and  cankered,  and  we  lose  the  swcel  fruit  thereoi  fof 
ever. 

Sect.  III. 
In  short,  the  whole  nation  is  almost  destitute  of  monies,  not  only 
for  the  carrying  on  the  war,  in,  or  by  any  ordinary  course  of  proce- 
dure, but  for  our  home  markets  ;  and  taken  off  from  trade  abroad,  as 
by  means  hereof,  so,  partly  by  their  losses  at  sea,  partly  by  the  more 
advantageous  proposals  for  lending  or  layine  out  their  monies  on  the 
lotteries,  and  other  ways  and  means  found  out,  and  pitched  upon, 
by  the  late  parhament,  for  carrying  on  the  war:  and,  lastly,  by  the 
high  exchange  of  monies  abroad  for  commodities  imported  hither, 
and  paying  our  forces  there,  who  must,  otherwise,  have  had  more  of 
our  monies  sent  hence  to  our  further  streightening. 

Is  there  any  remedy  f  viz* 

Q.  First,  How  shall  the  silver  be  new  coined,  so  as  to  become  a 
due  measure  and  standard  for  traffick  ? 

Q.   Secondly,  How  shall  our  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coined  value? 

Q.  lliirdly.  How  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  thereby? 

Q.  Fourthly,  How  shall  the  trade  be  recovered,  so  as  to  preserve 
our  coins^  and  augment  bullion  ? 

To  the  first,  viz.  How  shall  the  silver  be  new  coined  ?  &c. 

Sect.  IV. 

I  humbly  proposed,  that  all  the  clipped  monies  might  be  called 
in  by  a  certain  day  to  be  limited ;  that  the  value  in  weight  might  be 
delivered  out  again  new-coined  ;  and  that  the  damage  accruing,  as 
well  to  the  publick  as  the  private  persons  concerned,  by  the  new 
coinage  thereof,  might  be  made  good  to  both,  by  issuing  so  many 
bills  of  credit,  made  current  by  act  of  parliament,  as  would  counter- 
vail the  same,  so  as  there  should  be  no  lessening  of  the  nation's 
stock,  and  would  cost  nothing :  and«  to  facilitate  this,  that  all  unne- 
cessary silver  plate  (especially  in  taverns,  inns,  ale-houses,  and  vie- 
tualling^housesi)  might  be  prohibited,  called  in,  coined,  and  delivered 
out  immediately  to  such  as  should  bring  in  the  same,  at  five  shilliDgs 
and  three  peace  per  ounce,  deducting  the  coinage. 
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To  the  secoDdy  viz.  How  shall  the  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coined 

value  ? 

Sect.  V. 

I  humbly  propose,  that  all  coined  gold  may  be  likewise  called  in 
by  a  certain  day,  and  each  piece  punched,  and  delivered  back  again 
to  the  owner,  thenceforth  to  pass  but  at  twenty  shillings  each  guinea. 
Sec.  and  that  like  bills  of  credit  may  be  also  delivered  to  the  parties 
concerned  for  ten  shillings  more  upon  each  guinea ;  and  so  propor- 
tionably  for  other  pieces  of  gold,  &c.     And  thus  both  silver  and 
gold  become  reduced  to  their  coined  values,  without  prejudice,  loss^ 
or  damage,  either  to  the  parties  concerned,  or  to  the  publick  stock 
of  the  nation :  nobody  is  injured,  but  all  greatly  obliged  in  thankful- 
ness and  loyalty  to  the  king  for  recommending  the  care  thereof,  and 
to  the  parliament  for  their  enacting  the  same :  for  thus  our  home- 
markets  and  manufactures  will  be  supplied  and  carried  on,  in  fu- 
ture, to  general  satisfaction.     And,  for  preventing  as  much  as  may 
be  this  additional  charge  upon  guineas,  I  humbly  propose  care  may 
be  taken,  that,  from  henceforth,  no  guineas  may  be  coined  till  this 
work  be  over ;  and,  afterwards,  only  such  as  shall  be  distinguished 
from  those  already  coined,  by  some  special  mark  in  the  stamp  there- 
of, to  be  passed  at  twenty  shillings,  and  no  more:  which  is,  also,  the 
reason  of  propounding  that  all  guineas  already  coined  may  be  pun- 
ched, viz.  that  they  may  not  be  twice  allowed  for. 

• 

To  the  third,  viz.  How  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  thereby  ? 

Sect.  VI. 

I  formerly  proposed,  I.    That  whatsoever  taxes  or  assessments 
should  be  thought  fit  and  necessary  to  be  raised  or  levied  for  carry- 
ing on  the  present  war,  and  other  publick  charges  of  the  nation, 
whether  by  or  upon  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  poll-monies, 
or  personal  estates,  might  be  paid  by  the  parties  so  assessed,  quar« 
terly,  as  had  been  done  before,  in  ready  monies,  or  silver  plate,  at 
five  shillings  and  three-pence  per  ounce.    This  I  argued  to  be  ne- 
cessary upon  several  accounts :  1.  To  assist  and  facilitate  the  coinage 
proposed.     And,  2.  For  pay  of  our  forces  abroad;  tho',  possibly, 
not  needful  to  be  aH  sent  over  in  specie,  but  partly  remitted  by  bills 
of  exchange  charged  by  merchants,  Sec.  and  partly  supplied  by  the 
products,  manufactures,  and  provisions  that  may  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland  (by  which  I  mean,  not  only  of  sucli 
things  as  are  needful  for  the  soldiers,  or  them  only,  but  of^others  to 
be  transported  to  our  confederate  countries,  at  merchantable  rates, 
instead  of  monies ;  out  of  the  proceed  whereof,  the  soldiers  may  be 
paid  in  the  respective  monies  or  coins  of  such  countries)  which  would 
be  a  means  to  keep  much  of  our  monies  amongst  us,  and  aflfbrd  em- 
ployment to  our  own  manufacturers  at  home  in  this  dead  time  of  trade, 
4nd  keep  them  in  peace. 
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Sect.  VIL 

2.  I  alio  proposed,  that  etery  person  to  assessed,  who  should  t<k 
luntarily  advance  and  pay  in  one  full  year's  tax  at  one  intire  pay- 
ment^ to  the  parish,  or  county-collector,  or"  receiver,  within  one 
month  afler  demand  made  of  the  first  quarterly  payment,  might,  in 
Fieu  thereof,  have  like  bill  or  bills  of  credit  delivered  him,  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  his  said  full  sum  paid,  and  so  be  out  nothing.    And, 

Sect.  VIII. 

That^  in  case  the  party  taxed  should  not  comply  therewith,  if  any 
other  person  should^  within  one  month  af\er  that,  pay  in  the  said 
whole  year's  tax,  and  should  declare  his  willingness  to  accept  his 
repayment  thereof  quarterly  from  such  taxed  party's  self,  or  from 
the  said  collector  or  receiver,  when  it  shall  grow  due,  or  be  received, 
he  might,  in  like  manner,  receive  also  half  the  value  thereof  in  like 
bills  of  credit  for  his  encouragement  so  to  do. 

Sect.  IX. 

.  3.  That  the  like  method,  rules,  and  advantages  might  be  allowed, 
in  case  the  parliament  shall  annually  repeat  and  pass  acts  for  that 
purpose,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  for  carrying  on 
thereof,  and  not  otherwise, 

Ssect.  A.* 

4.  That,  in  case  the  sums  appointed  to  be  assessed,  taxed,  and  le* 
vied,  &c.  shall  not  amount  to  the  respective  values  or  sums,  at  vthich, 
they  shall  be  declared  by  the  parliament  to  be  computed  or  esti- 
mated (as  for  example,  if  four  shillings  per  pound,  or  whatever 
other  proportion,  chargeable  on  lands,  snail  be  so  computed  and 
granted  to  his  majesty,  for  two  millions,  which,  were  it  duly  taxed. 
Do  doubt,  it  would  raise;  and,  upon  the  taxing  and  levying  thereof, 
it  shall  appear  to  amount  to  no  more  than  one  million  and  a  half, 
&c  )  whosoever  shall  voluntarily  advance  and  pay  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  or  plate,  as  albresaid,  towards  tbe  making  up  the  same, 
might,  for  every  hundred  pounds  sterling  so  paid  by  him,  receive, 
and  have  like  bills  of  credit,  delivered  him  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds;  and  so  proportionably,  for  any  lesser  or  greater 
sum,  that  shall  be  so  paid  in  and  received  on  that  account.  On 
which  terms,  no  doubt,  but  such  sums,  as  the  parliament  shall  think 
fit  to  raise,  for  carrying  on  the  war  from  year  to  year,  may,  and  will 
be  raised  in  money,  tor  that  service ;  as  long  as  there  shall  be  so 
much  numey  in  trade,  or  hoarded  up  in  the  nation,  to  be  had :  which 
is  our  present  consideration  and  care.  And,  further  than  that,  is  to 
be  over  fore-sighted  in  the  present  crisis.    And, 

If  any  object,  this  will  refiect  on  and  lower  tihe  reputation  of  our 
nation  abroad;  as  if  we  were  reduced  to  so  sinking  a  condition,  as 
not  to  have  money  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war:  And  thence,  Uiat 
we  cannot  hold  out,  to  the  lengtli  of  the  French  king,  &c. 
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I  answer,  first.  Such,  as  so  tbink,  will  but  deceive  themselves ;  and, 
if  tbey  be  our  enemiesi  be  necessitated  to  take  new  measures,  for 
(which  they  might  have  observed  bcfiMre),^e  king  will  cerUinly  be 
supplied  by  this  means,  with  ready  monies,  as  much  as  he  shall  need* 
each  year,  and  that,  in  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  no  otibcr  way 
whatsoever,  for  carrying  on  the  war.  For  these  advantages  wBl 
bring  out  all  the  hoardied  best  money,  which  any  have  cuHed  anl 
laid  by  against  a  more  doudy  dav  :  if  means  be  used  for  promoting 
trade,  as  is  herein  after  proposed;  otherwise,  it  wiU  be  in  vain  to 
conceal  our  poverty.  All  the  world  will  see  it,  whatevet  taxes  sball 
be  laid  on  the  nation,  cannot  otherwise  be  paid :  so  that,  if  our  de^ 
peudence  should  be  thereon,  they  must  and  will  fail.  Cor  waip  of  % 
BM>ney-stock  to  pay  them :  But, 

Sect.  XII. 

Secoodlyy  It  is  well  known,  that  all  nations  and  persons  improve 
their  credit,  some  banks  of  credit,  as  well  as  monies,  ^  carrying 
on  their  respective  trades,  and  occasions,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
without  the  least  reflexion  of  dishonour ;  and  they  grow  rich  there** 
by  (to  which  many  of  our  wealthiest  men  in  this  city  and  kingdon^ 
must  subscribe,  who  began  with  little  of  their  own)  and  much  more 
may  these  nations.     For, 

Sect.XIU. 

Thirdly,  his  mi^jesty  and  parliament,  designing  ve^t  impTa|ire«> 
ments,  both  of  wealth  and  power,  for  these  nations,  by  their  owq 
products  and  manufactures,  wbii^b  oiay  be  aa  well  dope  by  biUa 
amongst  ouraelres,  as  by  ready  monies,  beyond  wbait^er  was  \^ 
prospect,  attempt,  or  attainment  heretofore,  by  us,  or  any  natim 
under  heaven,  by  all  their  or  our  ready  monies;  by  this  me^um  ^ 
biHs  of  credit,  added  to  our  money-atock,  for  the  inlargement  ^ 
increase  thereof,  to  what  proportion  tbey  please*  will  be  able  19 
carry  on  the  aame*  iMtft  poifti,  with  this  expensive  war :  And  there** 
by  become  a¥>re  formidable  to  our  enemies.    Andf  the  jratber* 

Sect  XIV, 

For  that  no  other  nation  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with,  or  go  to 
the  length  of  these  kingdoma»  nor  to  imitate  ua  copaid^r«ibly>  i^ 
these  uodc^rtakings ;  by  reaaon  of  onr  producu  and  manufactures, 
to  so  great  ^^(cess  of  theii s,  ttc.  which  must  of  neomty  hripg  in 
great  plenty  of  gold  and  silver.  Nor  will  they  be  able  to  hinder 
our  free  trading,  during  the  lasting  and  continuance  of  this  war,  if 
we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves :  And,  consequently,  in  an  ordi- 
nary cpurae  of  Pi^? idenoQ,  we  shall  find  Aur  enepnies  ^i^poaad^  or 
O^eces^Uaiedi  to  seek  ouc  peace  and  friendship,  when  they  sboU  fiod 
US  disponing  ou«selr«  into  such  a  flourishing  oondiiion*  Whim 
brings  on  the  con«dbiatioo  of  the  waya  and  meaosi  Q^  ^  ^ 
^^fi^tm  of  J  yii«  wdar 
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The  fourth  question,  viz.  How  shall  our  trade  be  recovered,  so  u 
to  preserve  our  coin,  and  augment  bullion  ?  &c. 

Sect.  XV. 

I  answer,  first,  by  the  parliament'd  owning  and  encouraging  the 
royal  fishery  company  and  trade,  to  the  increase  of  one,  two,  or 
three  millions  per  annum,  export  of  that  sea  product :  Which, 
added  to  our  other  products  and  manufactures,  and  they  also  im« 
proved  and  multiplied  as  aforesaid,  must  necessarily  produce  and 
Dring  in  great  wealth  of  all  kinds :  And  particularly,  plenty  of 
monies,  for  its  balance,  from  the  masters  of  it  in  all  countries,  &c. 
For,  the  situation  of  these  islands,  being  such  as  may  justly  chal- 
lenge to  be  the  emporium  or  mart  of  all  trade,  beyond  all  others 
put  together,  and  furnished  thereby,  at  all  times,  with  magazines 
and  stores  of  all  sorts,  for  war  and  peace,  for  ourselves  and  all  our 
neighbours,  must  needs  be  attended  with  this  success  (our  ports 
being  made  firee  for  their  importation  and  exportation  after  a  time 
to  be  limited.)  And  we  shall  not  need  to  fear  the  vent  of  such 
surplusage  of  imports^  as  we  shall  not  use,  even  for  ready  monies 
of  all  countries,  who  shall  need  them :  Nor  shall  we  have  any 
occasion  to  send  out  our  monies,  to  fetch  in  like  proportions 
yearly. 

Sect.  XVI. 

Secondly,  by  taking  care,  that  guards  and  convoys  be  always  in 
a  readiness  to  attend,  as  well  our  fishing-trade,  as  our  foreign  ex- 
ports and  imports.  To  which  purpose,  it  is  humbly  propo^,  as 
necessary  hereunto,  that  a  select  number  of  ships  of  war  be  set 
apart  for  that  sole  use,  and  be  under  such  conduct  and  command- 
ers, as  may  be  accountable  for  their  miscarriage,  by  the  neglect  of 
their  duty  therein.  The  raising,  charge,  and  paying  of  which 
ships  may  be  borne,  and  provided  for,  by  the  bills  of  credit  afore- 
mentioned, which  will  cost  the  nation  nothing.  And  this  may  be 
called,  in  way  of  distinction,  the '  Trading  admiralty,  or  fleet  volant 
for  trade ;'  as  the  other  is  the  navy  royal.  It  may  also  be  done  by 
commissions  from  his  majesty,  and  be  but  temporary,  viz.  whilst  his 
msyesty,  being  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  cannot  so  well,  or  season* 
ably,  attend  the  particular  consideration  of  such  things,  as  may 
encourage  and  enlarge  so  great  trade  of  these* nations,  or  addresses 
cannot  be  made  to  him  in  order  thereunto. 

If  it  be  said,  this  seems  to  lay  the  whole  foundation  of  our  trade 
and  commerce,  on  bills  of  credit,  which  have  neither  intrinsick 
value,  nor  fund. 

Sect.  XVIL 

Admitting  that,  yet,  1 ;  If  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  these  biDs  in 
our  counting-houses,  pocket-books,  or  letter-cases,  uncounterfeit- 
able,  made  current,  as  monies,  by  act  of  parliament,  which  will 
answer  all  our  occasions  at  home,  as  well  as  monies  in  specie ;  and 
particularly  may  as  well  be  disposed  forth  at  interest  on  bondsy  as 
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ready  money  in  bags :  And,  conaeauently,  we  becmne  as  rich  in 
these,  for  all  uses,  to  which  we  would  employ  monies,  as  now  we 
are;  yea,  and  much  more:  Where,  then,  hes  the  force  of  this 
objection  \    For, 

Sect.  xvin. 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but,  that  if  we  were  twenty  times  as 
rich,  in  that  which  will  effectually  carry  on  trade  and  manufac« 
tures,  pay  debts,  purchase  lands,  and  manage  our  markets, 
amongst  ourselves,  as  now  we  are,  or  erer  were,  we  shall  be  able 
thereby  to  multiply  and  export  our  manufactures  proportionably ; 
and  carry  on  our  fishing-trade  (the  richeit  golden  mine,  in  the  ex« 
perience  of  our  neighbours ;  so  called  by  them,  for  that  it  infalli- 
bly  brings  them  gold  in)  to  far  greater  value,  from  the  greatest 
masters  of  it,  than  our  necessary  imports  of  commodities  from 
other  countries  need  to  be,  for  our  home  expence :  And  what  is 
imported  more,  may  be  easily  shipped  off*  to  other  countries ;  as  is 
afbre-mentioned.    As  for  example : 

Sect  XIX. 

3.  If  we  were  wont  to  export  cloths,  stuffs,  lead,  tin,  iron,  mo- 
nies, bullion,  &c.  to  the  value  of  two  millions  yearly  ;  and,  by  the 
fi^  we  may  take,  to  export  one,  two,  or  three  millions  more, 
without  any  monies,  Ace.  The  product  and  balance  thereof  must 
be  answered  to  us,  in  other  good^  from  other  countries ;  or  remit- 
ted or  brought  to  us  in  bullion,  or  ready  monies,  as  it  has  with  our 
neighbours,  to  above  five  millions,  per  annum,  on  that  account,  or 
it  must  remain  in  our  factors  hands  abroad,  for  supply  of  our  fo- 
reign occasions :  So  our  riches  will  increase,  proportionably,  as 
the  export  can  be  increased,  whether  of  our  own  products  and  ma- 
nufactures, or  other  importations ;  for  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  transporting  our  monies  for  goods :  And  it  is  undeniable,  that 
whatsoever  means  may  be  suggested,  for  furnishing  and  keeping 
of  monies  amongst  us,  must  be  fruitless :  For  there  will  abide  no 
more  with  us,  than  such  proportion,  as  the  super-balance  of  our 
exports  shall  amount  unto,  let  what  value  will  be  set  on  our  mo- 
nies, above  the  current  price  thereof,  here,  and  in  other  countrieS| 
with  whom  we  deal. 

Sect.  XX. 

4.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  bills  are  judged  so  necessary, 
whether  of  intrinsick  value,  or  not,  as  that,  wi^out  them,  these 
kingdoms  cannot  otherwise  subsit,  or  pay  taxes  much  longer. 
And  th^  are  become  so  useful  and  eligible  already,  as  that  most 
men  desire  them,  rather  than  our  present  monies.  Upon  which 
presumption,  since  the  erecting  the  bank  of  England,  banks  of 
credit  are  multiplied  upon  men  s  vohiniary  undertakings,  on  vari- 
ous principles  or  funds,  methods  and  pretensions,  also  uses  and 
ends ;  most  of  them  for  the  private  advantages  thereof  to  the  un- 
dertaJMTSi  and  without  any  reference  or  regard  to  the  supporting 
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the  parliamentary  fimdf  and  credit  giTen  by  tliem,  or  luKviag  the 
kast  respect  to  the  present  exigencies  ot*  the  publick^  or  hosr  thej 
shall  be  provided  for  next  year.  By  which  means,  ne^erthekss, 
the  monies  we  have  are,  for  the  present,  eeked  out  §ot  our  neces- 
sary occasions ;  and  both  our  markets  at  home,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change firom  abroad,  have  been  supplied  and  answered.  And, 
if  so. 

Sect.  XXL 

\¥hT  may  not  such  bills  of  credit,  as  are  proposed,  be  made  cur- 
lent,  for  the  service  of  the  publick,  by  act  of  parhament,  and  re^ 
gulated  or  kept  within  bounds  by  law,  for  carrying  on  this  neces- 
sary war,  wherein  the  king  has  been  engaged  by  parliaments 
Farticvlarly,  why  maj  not  his  majesty  be  supplied  with  su^h 
■umber  and  values  of  them,  as  added  to  what  present  taxes,  the 
condition  of  the  nation  will  bear  to  have  imposed,  upon  the  term* 
afofcsaid,  may  compleat  the  sum  needful,  for  carrying  on  the  pre^ 
sent  war,  this  next  year ;  and  so  much  longer  as  that  shall  con* 
tinue :  And,  also,  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  last  year,  &c. 
through  the  deficiency,  or  falling  short  of  the  sums  or  funds,  set- 
tled for  the  same,  in  the  way  and  manner  before  proposed  ? 

As  touching  that  part  of  the  objection  against  the  want  cCa  fund 
ftr  these  hills,  ice  I  answer, 

SectXXn. 

Though  some  things  might  be  oflered,  which  possMy  might 
silence  some  objectors ;  yet  the  debt,  should  the  war  continue^ 
would  be  so  tast,  as  nothing  less  than  the  whole  nation  can  be 
equivalent;  and  that  can  no  otherwise  be  engaged,  than  by 
an  act  of  parliament.  It  cannot  he  aationally  expected,  they 
should  expose  particular  estates  of  this,  or  that,  or  another  «ort 
of  men,  to  become  liable,  exclusive  of  others:  And  it  is 
manifest,  if  the  people  were  ejrer  so  willing,  they  cannot  pay 
down  so  much  money,  yet  the  war  must  and  may  he  carried  on  by 
bilLi,  Sec. 

If,  then,  the  parliament  shall  judge  it  necessary  io  make  use  of 
such  bills  of  credit,  and  to  make  them  current  by  4atv,  and  for 
facilitating  the  new  coining  of  our  present  monies,  and  giving  some 
respite  and  ease  from  greater  taxes,  shall  enact.  That  they  shall  be, 
and  continue  current,  until  the  nation  be  in  a  better  capacity  and 
condition  to  pay  them  off,  by  laying  moderate  taxes  on  all  men's 
estates  and  persons  iu  general ;  and  ^aH  rather  chuse  to  hate  them 
so  paid  off,  than  to  continue ;  that  will  be  as  good  a  fund  as  can 
he  expected.     For, 

Why  should  they  be  called  in,  at  any  time,  to  become  so  bur- 
Ihensome? 

First,  They  will  be  of  such  general  nse  and  great  conicnieney,*^ 
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wben  undentood  and  further  experimented^  that  people  will  chute 
tb  ha?e  them,  rather  than  monies  in  specie,  as  is  found  true  in  fact, 
amongst  ourselves,  to  the  value  of  many  hundreds  of  thousand 
pounds,  already  g^veo  out  hy  the  aforementioned  banks  erected, 
besides  which,  they  have  also  been  so  found  and  approved  of  in 
other  places  of  the  worlds  even  where  money-banks  have  been 
erected  by  publick  authority,  viz. 

In  Holland,  where  their  bills,  or  credit  in  ban|c,  mre  ordinarily 
better  than  monies,  by  at  least  three  per  cent,  aometimes  four,  five^ 
and  more. 

In  Venice  also,  where  their  credit  is  better,  by  twenty  per  cent, 
and  was  once  at  above  thirty  per  cent,  and  with  much  dafficnlta 
reduced  to  twenty  per  cent,  where  it  is  fixed  to  be  so.  By  whiw 
means  also,  that  state  has  answered  a  debt  of  above  two  miUions» 
borrowed  of  their  people,  and  spent  on  their  publick  occtsiona. 
And  all  their  creditors  are  so  satisfied,  as  that  never  wMl  any  of 
them  ask  a  hundred  pound,  for  the  hundred  the  state  had  of  him ; 
being  sure  of  ahtmdred  and  twenty  pounds  for  the aane,  firom  any 
other  hands. 

SectXXIlL 

And  if  any  inquire,  what  induced  that  people  thus  to  rain  and 
value  their  said  biHs  or  credit?     I  answer, 

1.  The  ease  of  counting,  carriaffe,  and  preventing  damag|e  lo 
(he  receiver  by  counterfeit,  clipped,  and  base  coin ;  which  is  m 
valuable  with  us,  at  this  juncture ;  as  is  obvious  lo  all. 

2.  llieir  safety  in  travelling,  &c.  as  visible  as  the  other* 

S.  The  advantage  that  was  to  be  made  by  the  exchange,  on  the 
account  of  such  conveniences,  &c. 

Where  then  is  the  necessity  or  nsefiilness  of  a  fond,  in  owr  eaae^ 

Sect  XXIV. 

I  answer,  1 .  Some  late  proceedings,  for  raising  monies,  have 
given « rise  ^  such  an  expectation:  But,  there,  men  parted  volun- 
tarily with  their  estates ;  whereas,  in  this  case,  men  have  these 
bills  for  nothing,  and  may  dispose  them  to  the  uses  of  such  trading 
and  manufactures,  as  may  bring  in  riches  to  themselves  and  the 
whole  nation. 

2.  It  is  objected,  upon  a  supposition,  that  some  persons  (pediaps 
of  those  who  will  be  concerned  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  matter  of 
Aese  proposals)  may  imagine,  that  the  bills  delivered  out  roust  ne- 
cessarily be  called  in  at  one  time  or  other,  &c.  whereas  such  con- 
aider  not,  that  l!he  usefulness  of  these  bills  wiH  make  them  current 
ioT  continuance,  and  preferable  to  monies,  fupon  the  forementi- 
oned  Accounts ;  as  it  hath  proved  in  the  two  forementioned  instan- 
ces:   And« 

If  still  acr^  doubt,  that  bills  may  prove  prejudicial  in  after-times, 
and  that»  if  any  future  pariiament  shdl  conceive  them  to  be  ao^ 
they  win  make  them  void,  &c. 
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Sect.  XXV. 

That  18  thus  resolved,  viz.  instead  of  prejudicing  the  nation,  they 
will  continue  to  promote,  improve,  and  carry  on  our  home-trade, 
manufactures,  and  fishery,  as  aforesaid ;    and  thereby  answer  our 
expectations  as  eflfectually  as  monies  in  specie :     And,  the  rather, 
for  that  the  generality  of  the  people,  at  their  first  receiving  of 
them,  vi£.  for  the  reimbursing  of  their  taxes,  will  be  thereby  pre- 
pared to  esteem  them,  by  their  property  in,  and  possession  of  them, 
in  the  way  and  manner  before  proposed,   and  become  inriched 
diereby.     It  will  therefore  l>e  as  far  from  any  parliament  to  pass  a 
law  to  make  them  void,  without  first  paying  them  off,  as  to  pass  an 
act  for  taking  away  all  their  lands,  which  their  justice,  as  well  as 
interest,  will  not  sufier  them  to  do :     For  every  parliament- man, 
and  person  in  the  nation,  will  have  a  considerable  part  of  their 
personal  estates  lie  principally  in  these  bills ;  so  that  fear  is  suffici- 
ently  removed  by  interest,  vvhich  will  not  lye.     But, 

May  not  our  coin  be  so  raised  in  denomination,  price,  or  value, 
as  to  bring  in  gold  and  silver  plentifully  ? 

Sect.  XXVI. 

I  answer,  it  is  evident,  even  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  in- 
hansing  the  value  of  our  monies,  whether  silver  or  gold,  is,  and  will 
be  a  very  great  impoverishing  of,  if  not  utterly  destructive  to  the 
nation.  For  that  will  unavoidably  raise  the  price  of  all  our  foreign 
exchanges,  and  work  confusion  in  our  trade ;  and  that  raises,  conse- 
quently, the  price,  of  all  goods,  not  only  foreign  but  domestick: 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  any  great  damage,  possibly,  to  our  re- 
tailers thereof,  and  such  as  bring  to  our  market,  for  they  will  noc 
sell  to  loss,  yet,  to  the  body  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  buyers 
thereof,  and  the  poorer  sort  especially,  viz.  servants,  day-labourers, 
artificers,  seamen,  soldiers,  &c.  it  cannot  be  otherwise :  And  what 
a  condition  then  will  this  bring  the  nation  into  ? 

Sect.  XXVII. 

Now,  that  it  is,  and  will  be  so,  I  shall  give  two  instances,  within 
his  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  which  occurred  to  my  own 
observation,  whilst  I  was  the  unworthy  governor  ol  the  province  of 
Pens)^lvania,  viz.  about  seven  years  since. 

The  one  is  in  New- England,  where  the  government,  conceiving 
they  had  power  by  their  charter  from  the  king,  to  coin  monies, 
coined  shillings  of  about  the  value  of  nine  pence  sterling,  and 
stamped  the  same  twelve  pence :  They  also  raised  the  value  of 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight,  of  about  seventeen  penny  weights,  from 
four  shillings  and  six-pence,  to  six  shillings,  which  held  proportion 
with  their  shillings.  This  they  did,  upon  this  vulgar  error,  and 
misapprehension,  that,  by  this  inhansing  the  price  of  silver,  they 
should  both  keep  their  own  coin,  and  bring  in  and  retain  other  im- 
ported monies  amongst  them.  But  this,  instead  of  answering  their 
expectation,  raised  the  value  of  all  goods  to  at  least  twenty-five  per. 
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cent.    And  likewise  all  their  exchanges,  whether  to  or  from  Eng« 
land,  or  other  parts,  proportionably ;     Or,  so  much  more  of  their 
monies  were  carried  forth  in  these  species  (though  they  were 
sufficiently  severe  against  its  exportation)  to  their  disappointment. 
The  other  instance,  and  more  notable,  is  in  Pensylvania  ;  where* 
though  they  coined  no  monies,  yet  suffering  Spanish  pieces  of  eight, 
of  not  above  eleven  or  twelve  penny-weights,  and  consequently  not 
ahove  three  shillings  in  value  sterling,  to  pass  current  at  six  shil* 
lings  :     And,  though  the  exchange  did  not  rise  proportionable,  for 
they  had  little  or  very  seldom  occasion  to  return  any  in  trade ;  yet 
this  other  consequence  attended  their  so  doing,  viz.  that  such  as 
brought  thither  any  goods  or  merchandises,  needful  for  that  planta- 
tion, from  England »  &c.  when  any  came  to  contract  with  them  for 
their  goods,  they  treated  them  after  this  manner,  viz.  says  the  im* 
porter,  *  The  cargo  cost  me  one-hundred  pounds  in  English  ready 
money,  at  about  five  shillings  per  ounce  sterling,  whereas  yoor 
money  is  not  half  the  value :     So  I  must  have  two-hundred  pounds 
of  your  money,  or  1  shall  be  a  loser  of  my  first  cost :     And  I  can- 
not take  less  than  fifty  pounds  sterling  per  cent,  for  my  freight, 
risque,  and  profit,  which  will  be  one-hundred  pounds  more  of  your 
money :     And  accordingly  receives  of  the  retailer  there  three-hun- 
dred pounds,  who  generally  raises  the  price  of  the  same  goods  to 
another  hundred  pounds ;  whereby  the  price  of  the  same  goods, 
which  cost  one-hundred  pounds  English  money,  costs  the  people 
there  four-hundred  pounds. 

The  importer,  having  received  his  three  hundred  pounds,  buys 
therewith,  only,  such  commodities  of  the  country  products,  as  he 
needs  for  his  voyage ;  and  carries  away  the  rest  in  specie,  making 
money,  which  ought  to  be  the  standard  of  traffick,  to  be  the  mer- 
chandise, as  they  must  do,  who  take  it  at  inhansed  values,  &c. 
And,  thus,  three  pieces  went  for  one,  and  their  monies  decreased 
proportionably. 

The  e£SM:t  whereof  was,  the  generality  of  the  people,  except  their 
shop-keepers,  artificers,  handicrafts-men,  carpenters,  bricKlayers, 
laboiuvrs,  and  servants,  grew  poorer.  And,  particularly,  it  had 
this  influence  upon  the  landed  men,  whether  proprietors  or  farmers, 
viz.  that  they  were  forced  to  give  great  wages  to  all  these  sorts  of 
poor  people,  especially  to  ploughmen,  carters,  &c.  viz.  from 
twelve  pounSs,  per  annum,  wages,  to  twenty-seven  poimds,  be- 
tides victuals,  &c.  And,  at  this  charge,  they  get  a  little  corn ; 
which,  if  they  spend  not  all  in  their  own  families,  they  bring,  what 
is  left,  to  the  market,  and  sell  that  there,  at  two  shillings  and  six 
pence,  the  bushel  of  wheat,  which,  m  English  money,  is  but  fifteen 
pence,  per  bushel.  Which  impoverisheth  the  roasters,  many  of 
them,  to  such  a  degree,  that,  after  a  while,  their  servants  set  up  in 
their  steads,  on  new  plantations  given  tliem,  for  their  encourage- 
ment to  plant  the  country :  And  their  masters  children  become 
their  servants :  All  which  naturally  en^^ues  their  inhanning  the  va- 
lue of  their  monies  amongst  themselves.  '  Pbr,  say  iheir  servants; 
&€•  we  must  haye  tiich  wages^  or  we  canaot  live :   wt  can  buy 
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nothing  we  hare  occasion  for,  bat  at  fbar  timet  the  rate  of  what  ii 
paic)  in  England.    And  therefore, 

Whilst  we  plead,  though  under  the  most  specious  pretenees^ 
having  regard  barely  to  the  theory  and  notions  of  things  taken  up 
thence,  or  from  vulg^ar  misapprehensions,  for  the  inhansingof  our 
silver  or  gold,  to  ab<nre  die  par,  intrinsick  value,  and  ancient  mete- 
yard  of  trafficky  between  us  and  other  nations,  we  are,  in  truth  and 
reality,  steering  by  the  same  needle,  or  common  politicks  of  Pen* 
•ylvania ;  and  discern  it  not.  Which  will,  in  time,  be  alike  ruinous 
tons. 

Nor  is  It  any  answer  to  our  assertion,  to  tell  us,  our  seTvmti»  ftc. 
need  nothing  that  comes  from  beyond  sea;  which  may  be  as  truly 
predicated  of  ourselves  too,  could  we  be  contented,  with  sobriety, 
to  use  our  own  products,  and  mannfiictures :  for  what  does  that 
avail  ?  Such  do  not  observe  or  consider,  that  the  prices,  even  of  our 
own  products,  and  manufactures  that  are  necessary,  as  well  as  fo- 
reign, that  are  less  necessary,  are  raised  alike  upon  as  all,  since  our 
coin  hath  been  at  this  pass. 

Nor  do  such  ffive  us  any  estimate  of  the  height,  to  whidi  ser- 
vants, as  well  as  meir  masters,  are  grown,  since  the  last  act  of  state 
far  inhansing  the  value  of  silver  and  gold,  in  their  expectations,  and 
deportments.  Whidi  yet  can  no  more  be  reformed,  than  the  natioii 
converted  from  their  atheistical  prophaneness^  and  impieties,  kc 
titt  their  superiors  and  masters  set  them  better  copies  to  write  by. 

There  is,  then,  a  necessity  of  nutting  a  stop  to  the  inhansing  of 
our  monies:  and,  if  any  easier,  safer,  more  probable,  or  advantageous 
means,  ways,  or  mettiods  of  doing  it  to  general  satisfaction,  than 
these  afore-mentioned,  and  humUy  proposed,  be  oflfered;  I  shall 
readily  receive  my  dismiss  from  this  oontroverqr,  having  oftred  my 
poor  mite.    But, 

There  remaina  yet  one  stnmbling -Uock,  in  die  minds  -of  some, 
who  do  not  duly  weigh  and  consider,  that  there  is  no  per&ction 
attainaMe  under  the  sun,  kc.  It  is  this,  vis.  The  dnnger  of  ooun- 
terfeit  biUs.  TMching  wUcb,  I  shall  effir  some  cooMdcrmtioBi^ 
tiz. 

I  hmnUy  proposed, 

1.  That  the  said  biMs  of  crsdilshoiddbefNrintedor  impmiiedM 
pnper,  from  engraven  copper-plates,  and  gave  reasons  far  it.  Wfaidbu 
togedier  with  a  specimen  of  such  biHs,  benig  uncomitarfeitaUie,  I 
AkM  readily  evince,  wisn  required. 

2.  That  dK  said  paper  should  be  of  a  diffisrei^  make  and  maik 
from  any  yet  extant  m  the  world. 

3.  That  the  indented  connter-parU  of  each  biU  dbonU  heiled 
op,  and  kept  in  a  publick  office,  or  offices,  to  be  erected  for  dmi 
pnrpose,  in  order  to  dtt  discovery,  and  pKventiaig  of  diwiigp 
thereby,  to  the  pablidk« 

4.  That  die  printing  or  piibfialmig  anch  biUs,  to  any  greiter 
maaber,  value,  or  pvoportion,  tliasi  shall  be  dhywed  and  MpydBtfld 
by  act  of  parhssMent,  thoni^  by  die  parawa  tfant  shall  ha  ditfft^ 
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ttOto  aothorited,  might  be  made  as  penal,  as  coining  or  counter- 
feiting the  carrent  monies  of  the  kingdom.  Or^  that  the  same : 
and  particularly, 

5.  That  the  engrafing  all  such  plates,  and  making,  bayinr,  or 
keeping  undiscovered  any  such  paper,  so  made  and  marked,  at 
ftom  time  to  time  shall  be  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion:  or 
bringing  the  like  into  this  kingdom  from  beyond  the  seas,  by  any 
other  person  than  by  order  of  such  as  shall  be  by  such  act  of  par- 
liament appointed  and  authorised  thereunto,  might  be  punished 
with  great  severity,  both  corporal  and  pecuniary,  in  terrorem,  viz. 
Being  convicted  tibereof,  may  be  branded  in  the  right-hand,  and 
forehead,  or  cheek:  so,  as  to  be  known  thereby  ever  after;  and 
thenceforth  kept  strictly  to  the  most  severe,  servile,  constant,  hard 
work  and  labour :  enjoined  a  daily  task ;  and,  on  fkilure  of  doing 
it,  have  correction .  at  the  keeper's  or  woik-master's  discretion : 
never  to  be  pardoned,  remitted,  or  mitigated,  but  upon  the  dis« 
cwtty  and  producinfl^  of  other  his  partners,  accomplices,  asso- 
ciates, or  other  offenders  in  like  nature,  and  proving  the  same. 
Which,  undoubtedly,  if  pursued,  will  deter  and  keep  all  men, 
iprbo  have  the  least  spark  of  ingenuity,  or  humanity,  from  at- 
tempting to  counterfeit  these  bills,  if  any  thing  will.    And, 

6.  Tmit,  though  it  is  impossible  in  nature  these  bills  should  be  so . 
comiterfeited,  as  to  deceive  the  office ;  or  that,  in  twenty  millions 
of  them,  printed  off  from  the  same  copper-plates,  any  two  should 
agree  [as  hath  b^n  acknowledged  by  several  engravers  and  other 
counterfeiters  of  writings,  critically  skilled  in  such  affiiirs,  and 
called  together  for  advice  in  the  like  case]  yet,  that  persons  abroad 
may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  so  critical,  as  to  discern  true  bills  from 
(klse,  through  the  niceties  of  them.  It  may  be  therefore  queried, 
viz. 

Is  there  any  course  to  be  prescribed,  by  way  of  remedy,  for  avoid- 
ing false  bills  ? 

I  answer,  1.  Where  the  distance  is  not  great,  persons  may  re^ 
pdr  to  the  office,  where  the  counter-parts  m  all  true  bills  remain ; 
and  have  them  examined,  as  exchequer  tallies,  by  applying  the 
counterparts :  and,  if  remote,  they  mav  be  sent  up  per  post,  &c. 
Or,  the  person  who  dikn  them  may  be  put  upon  the  proof  of 
them ;  or,  if  suspected,  give  security.  And  being  made  to  con- 
tinue but  for  a  year,  from  the  respective  dates  of  them,  as  is  pro- 
posed, they  will  then  be  certainly  detected,  and  the  values  of 
themKuown. 

2.  Suppose  that  there  should  be  some  bills  counterfeited,  which 
may  be  tboiii^t  fit  to  be  rqMtred,  to  the  person  deceived  thereby, 
by  the  piMick:  k  wo«iid,  in  the  whole,  be  &r  less,  beiog  thus 
aanually  detected,  tbaa  the  twentieth  paK  of  the  interest  money, 
hitherto  aUowed  for  monies,  borrowed  upon  the  funds  settled,  and 
laid  upon  the  nation,  according  to  Mr.  Brisco^s  computations,  in 
hia  primed  treatiae.  Pcaidcs,  die  npaytng  of  (kim  nvght  be  by 
other  Ul%  wiMchwiHiUinitsMiMsg.    fio^ 
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3.  The  risque  of  such  is  nor  greater,  than  of  gold  and  silvcfr  coiir^ 
of  which  the  nation  has  been,  and  daily  is,  and  will  be  deceived : 
nor  than  that  of  all  merchants  bills  of  exchange,  and  letters  of 
advice  from  foreign  parts :  all  which  may  be  more  easily  counter- 
feited.    Besides^ 

4.  There  are  no  sorts  of  deeds^  conveyances  of  lands,  or  bonds 
given  for  monies,  but,  they,  also,  are  more  liable  to  be  counter- 
feitedy  both  as  to  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  granters,  obligors,  and 
witnesses  :  all  which,  &c.  may  be  so  counterfeited,  that  the  parties 
themselves  will  not  be  able  to  deny  them  to  be  theirs.  Yea,  even 
excheauer  tallies  are  liable  to  be  counterfeited,  so  that  persons  may 
be  doubtful,  till  they  come  to  the  office,  &c.  Yet,  by  these  more 
uncertain  methods  of  common  deaUngs,  and  dangers,  we  are  not 
afTrighted,  or  taken  o£P  (nan  our  correspondencies,  and  businesses^ 
as  men. 

Why  then,  in  this  case  only,  and  upon  this  urgent  occasion; 
wherein,  if  now  we  become  so  singularly  wise  or  cautious,  as  to 
stumble  at  the  threshold,  we  endanger  ourselves,  and  these  nations 
and  government,  to  all  our  unavoidable  ruin,  rather  than  run  the 
hazard  of,  probably,  some  small  inconsiderable  sum,  per  annum, 
which  will  certainly  come  to  be  discovered,  at  each  year's  end,  at 
farthest,  and  cancelled  ?  This  were  to  be  penuy-wise,  but  pound- 
foolish,  according  to  our  English  proverb. 

AN  APPENDIX. 

Contamng  an  Abstract  of  the  foregoing  TreaiUe ;  explaxmng^  also, 
some  Particulars  therein  :  and  humbly  proposing  a  more  particular 
Fund,  for  paying  off  the  Bills  of  Credit^  viz. 

First,  the  Abstract 

§.  1.  Contains  the  reasons  given  for  new  coining  our  silver  mo- 
nies. 

§.  2.  Shews  how  the  clipping  thereof,  and  suffering  it  to  pass, 
has  occasioned  the  raising  our  gold,  to  half  as  much  more  as  it  wu 
coined  at. 

§.  3.  That  our  trade  is  lost;  our  merchants  having,  too  generally, 
withdrawn  their  stocks,  and  disposed  them  in  more  profitable  pre- 
sent adventures. 

Pag.  371.  Four  questions  are  proposed  to  be  answered  for  reme- 
dies, viz. 

Question  I.  How  shall  our  clipped  silver  be  new  coined,  so  as  to 
become  a  due  measure  and  standard  for  traffick,  without  ob- 
structing our  present  markets,  &c.  and  without  decrease  of  our 
stock? 

§.  4,  It  is  proposed,  that  all  the  clipped  silver  may  be  called  m, 
by  a  time  to  be  limited;  and  new  coined  ai  fast  a» may  be#  ae« 
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toldifig:  to  the  aneient  standard.  And  that  the  damage  by  such 
coinage  thereof  may  be  made  good  to  the  parties,  bringing  in  the 
same,  by  biHs  of  credit,  made  current,  as  monies,  by  act  of  par- 
tiament.  And  that  for  tbe  rendering  thereof  practicable,  ^  at 
there  may  be  a  fuU  supply  of  the  tale  thereof,  for  carrying  on  the 
Irade  and  markets,  uotil  the  monies  can  be  so  coined,  and  delivered 
•ut:  that  at  the  time  of  each  person's  bringing  in  his  monies  for 
coinage,  he  may  receive  the  full  sum,  according  to  tbe  tale  tht^reof, 
ia  such  bills,  to  traffick  and  trade  withal.  That  upon  notice,  by 
proclamation  or  otherwise,  that  the  coin  is  ready,  one  half  thereof 
may  be  delivered  to  the  respective  parties,  who  brought  it  in ;  they 
delivering  back  respectively  one  half  of  the  bills  they  received  for 
the  said  aew  coined  silver,  to  be  concealed,  or  made  void :  and 
retaining  the  other  half  of  the  said  bills,  for  answering  the  de« 
ficicncy  of  their  clipped  monies  brought  in. 

(bctUon  If.  How  shall  the  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coined  ralue  ? 

§.  5.  It  it  piopotcd,  that  aU  the  guineas,  kc,  in  the  nation^ 
may  be  alto  called  in  by  a  time  to  be  limited,  and  each  piece 
launched,  sp  as  it  may  be  known,  and  declared  thenceforth,  to 
pass  for  no  more  than  twenty  shillings,  each  guinea,  &c.  And 
that,  at  the  punching  thereof,  like  bills  of  credit,  to  the  value  of 
ten  thiUings,  each  guinea,  aiid  so  proportionably,  to  the  retpec^ 
live  pcnoM,  who  bring  in  their  gold,  may  be  given  forth ;  also, 
that  no  other,  or  more  guineas,  &c.  be  coined,  till  after  the  day  it 
past,  for  bringing  in  the  same :  nor  any  be  suffered  to  be  brought 
ui  from  beyoM  the  sea,  or  past  here  at  any  other  value  than  twenty 
thilliiifi,  from  thence  forward.  And,  thus,  the  nation  will  be 
supplied  for  carrying  on  their  trade  and  markets,  to  as  great  ez« 
tent  as  heretofore ;  and  this,  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  witkowt  aoy  interest,  or  present  charge  to  the  na- 
tion. 

Chiestion  III.  How  shaH  tbe  war  be  carried  on  abroad  ?  - 

§.  6.  It  is  proposed,  that  a  tax,  of  four  shillings  per.  pound, 
being  laid  on  lands,  &e.  may  be  made  payable  quarterly,  as  here- 
tofore, in  ready  monies,  or  silver  plate,  at  five  shillings  and  three 
pence,  per  ounce. 

§.  7*  That  it  be  provided  therein,  and  enacted,  that  in  case  the 
party  taxed  shall  voluntarily  advance,  and  pay  in  his  whole  year's 
tax,  at  one  intire  paynient,  within  a  month  after  demand  of  hit 
first  quarterly  payment,  he  may  have  like  bills  of  credit  delivere4 
to  bim,  for  his  reimbursement,  at  the  time  of  his  payment  thereof, 
for  bit  full  sum  taied,  whereby,  in  eflfect,  he  pays  nothing. 

§.  ••  That  IB  case  the  party  taxed  shall  not  so  do,  if  any  other 
person  ahall  do  it,  within  a  month  after  that,  such  other  persor> 
nay  have  half  so  much,  in  like  bills  delivered  to  him,  as  the  taxe4 
party  himaelf  should  have  had,  for  his  encouragement :  and  may 
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also  receive  bit  quarteHy  payments  for  his  reimbarsement,  at  the 
same  sball  grow  due. 

§.  9.  That  the  like  method  may  be  pursued  from  year  to  year, 
daring  the  continuance  of  the  wsr«  if  the  parliament  shall  see 
cause  to  pass  acts  annually  for  that  purpose,  and  not  otherwise. 

§.  10.  That  in  case  the  four  snillings,  per  pound*  shall  not 
amount  unto  two  miUions,  whosoever  shall  yolontarily  supply  and 
make  it  up,  may  have  like  bills  of  credit,  to  the  Talve  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  for  everv  hundred  pounds  so  ad- 
vanced by  him;  and  so  proportionably.  On  which  terms  no 
doubt  but  his  majesty  will  be  supplied  with  two  millions  of  the 
best  silver  and  gold,  that  shall  be  in  the  nation,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  And  what  his  majesty  shall  further  want,  aa 
§.21.  viz. 

His  majesty  may  be  supplied  with  such  further  numbers  and 
values  of  these  bills,  as  added  to  what  other  present  taxes  the 
condition  of  the  nation  will  bear  to  have  impose^  upon  the  terms 
aforesaid,  may  compleat  the  sum  needful  for  carrying  on  the  pre- 
sent war,  this  next  year ;  and  so  much  lonser,  as  tmtt  shall  con- 
tinue :  and  also  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  last  year,  kc.  through 
the  deficiency  or  falling  short  of  the  sums,  or  funds,  settled  for 
the  same. 

§•  11,  12,  13, 14.  Contain  the  answer  of  an  oftijection,  touching 
the  disrepute  of  passing  bills.  To  which  might  have  been  adcM, 
the  reason  of  making  use  thereof,  especially  during  the  new  coinage 
of  our  monies. 

Question  IV.  How  shall  our  trade  be  recovered;  and  what  is  the 
necessity  thereof,  as  to  the  getting  and  increasing  of  monies? 
&c. 

§.  15.  It  is  proposed,  that  there  be  an  eDCouranng  and  coante* 
nancing  of  the  royal  fiiiiery  company  and  trade,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, &c. 

§.  16.  That  both  guards  and  convoys  be  seasonably  afforded,  &c 

3.  17 .  That  bills  of  credit  will  carry  on  our  home-trade^  fishery, 
manufactures,  as  well  as  monies  in  specie. 

§.  18.  That  if  we  had  twenty  times  as  much  in  bills,  as  ever  we 
liad  in  monies,  they  will  proportionably  increase  our  manufactures, 
fishery,  and  exports  of  both ;  and  consequently  our  wealth ;  for 
that  the  balance  must  come  back  in  monies  or  bullion. 

§.  19.  An  instance  thereof  is  given:  and  it  is  further  shewed, 
that  whatsoever  other  means  may  be  suf^;ested,  for  the  furnishing 
or  keeping  monies  amongst  us,  must  and  will  be  fruitier. 

|.  20.  Another  instance,  taken  from  the  late  experience  we  have 
bad  of  the  usefulness  of  bilb,  issued  by  goldsmiths,  and  by  the 
several  banks  erected  amongst  us:  which  have  eeked  out  our 
monies,  for  answering  our  inarkets  at  home,  and  paying  off  bills  of 
exchange  from  abroad ;  which  could  not  else  have  continued  thus 
long. 
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§.21.  The  parliament,  therefore,  may  much  more  make  bills 
current :  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  carrying  on  the 
irar,  wherein  the  king  has  been  engaged  by  their  advice,  which 
require  far  greater  credit  than  all  the  banks  together  can  give 
security  far,  &c  by  supplying  his  miyesty  with  a  sufficiency  of 
them,  instead  of  other  taxes,  which  there  is  not  money  to  pay. 

Pag.  378.  The  objection  against  bills  without  a  fund  is  answered, 
viz. 

J.  23.  There  can  be  no  fund  equivalent,  but  the  whole  nation : 
that  can  be  no  way  engaged,  but  by  act  of  parliament,  de- 
claring such  bills  shall  be  and  continue  current,  in  all  receipts  and 
payments  whatsoever,  as  monies  in  specie,  whether  to,  or  from 
the  king,  or  the  people  of  these  nations  amongst  themselves,  until 
the  nation  be  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  them  ofF,  by  laying 
moderate  taxes  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  which  is  a. good 
general  fund,  and  as  much  as  any  state  or  nation,  until  very  lately 
this,  have  been  exposed  unto.  Whereof  two  instances  are  giveo^ 
▼iz. 

1.  Of  the  States  of  Holland. 

2.  Of  the  States  of  Venice. 

§.  23.  Contains  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  bills  be- 
yond monies. 

§.  24.  Answers  the  objections  about  the  necessity  of  a  fund. 

§.  25.  Answers  the  objection  about  the  hazard,  that  some  future 
parliaments  may  see  cause  to  make  the  bills  of  credit  void,  without 
paying  them  off. 

§.  26.  Answers  the  objection,  touching  raising  the  price  ofiUver 
and  gold,  by  two  instances;    And, 

§.  27.  Shews  the  unavoidable  mischiefs  thereof|  viz; 


1.  InNewEngland,>j    ^    .^ 

2.  In  Pensylvania,    J 


2 

Pag.  380.  Answers  the  objections  about  counterfeiting  the  bills 
of  credit  proposed :  and  oflfers  a  specimen,  evincing  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  it,  so  as  to  deceive  the  publick,  &c. 

Pag.  381.  To  the  end  of  the  treatise,  further  clears  the  vanity 
of  that  objection,  by  comparing  and  preferring  these  bills  of  credit, 
for  uncounterfeitableness,  above  and  beyond  all  other  writings,  bills 
of  exchange,  letters  of  credit  and  advice,  obligations  for  monies, 
deeds  and  evidences  of  lands,  which  may  be  abo  counterfeited,  as 
the  parties  signiug,  sealing,  and  witnessing  thereunto,  cannot  deny 
them  to  be  theirs :  yea,  our  gokl  and  silver  coins,  exchequer  taUies, 
&c.  yet  we  are  not  affrighted  or  taken  off  from  our  correspondences 
and  businesses  depending  thereon.  Why  then  in  this  case  only  s 
wherein,  by  stumbling  at  this  threshold  of  the  only  door  of  our 
hopes,  we  expose  ourselves  and  our  posterities  to  our  unavoidabk 
ana  utter  ruin  ? 
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I  say,  the  only,  For,  1.  propose  the  raising  of  whatsoever  taxe#, 
if  there  be  not  money  in  the  nation  to  pay  thtm.  Or,  2.  propoae 
what  funds  you  will,  whether  for  principal  or  interest,  for  paying 
off  bins  of  credit  or  otherwise,  if  there  be  not  monies  in  the  na- 
tion to  pay  them.  Or,  3.  propose  what  means  yo«  will  for  bring- 
ing in  monies  or  bullion,  if  there  be  not  an  excess  of  our  expoite 
above  oiir  imports,  our  monies,  as  fast  as  they  are  coined,  must  and 
Win  be  carried  away.  And,  4.  without  bills  made  equivalent,  lor 
supplying  the  uses  of  monies,  we  cannot  carry  on  our  manufacturea 
or  fishery,  which,  aloae,  can  increase  our  wealth  and  power  at  sea, 

^oc« 

Nevertheless  if,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  it  shall 
Ve  judged  needful  to  make  a  present  settlement  of  a  fund,  or  funds, 
for  paying  off  such  of  the  said  bills,  as  shall  be  given  forth  upon 
this  occasion,  within  some  time  limited;  it  is  therefore  humbly 
offered,  that,  in  order  thereunto,  there  may  be  a  thrifty  managing 
amd  improving  of  all  casual  revenues,  incomes,  profits,  and  ad- 
vaqtages,  that  may  arise,  accrue,  or  be  made,  whether  in  Eng- 
land, or  Ireland;  to  which  his  majesty  is,  or  by  inquisitions  or 
other  usual  ways,  means,  or  methods,  may  be  intitkd ;  some  of 
which  may  be  these  following,  viz. 

Secondly,  the  Fund, 

1.  One  moiety,  the  whole  in  two  equal  parts  to  be  divided,  of  all 
Sjich  lawful  booty,  seizures,  and  prizes,  as  shall,  or  may  be  here- 
after taken  in  war,  whether  by  land  or  sea. 

2.  All  French  and  other  prohibited  goods,  so  sefzed,  which  may 
be  by  act  of  parliament  allowed  to  be  brought  in,  and  sold  here,  or 
where  else  a  market  may  be  found  for  them. 

3.  All  the.  undisposed  lands,  within  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  forfeited,  upon  the  account  of  the  last  defection,  war,  or 
rebellion,  in,  or  about  the  year  l688,  or  since :  and  aU  other  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  goods,  and  chattels,  by  felonies, 
murders,  treasons,  or  otherwise  escheated,  or  to  be  escheated,  and 
accruing  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  right  of  his 
crown :  and  also  all  rents  and  profits  of  such  estates,  due  since  te 
respective  convictions,  out-lawries,  or  attainders  of  such  persons. 

4.  All  forests,  chaces,  and  parks,  within  the  said  kingdoms,  ex- 
cept such  as  his  majesty  shall  resejrve  for  his  royal  paalimea,  and 
recreations,  &c. 

5.  In  defect,  or  falling  short  of  these,  whereby  the  said  UMs  of 
credit,  or  any  of  them  shall  remain  unsatisfied,  for  the  space  of 

years,  from  the  end  of  this  session,  &c.  that  a  yearly  tax  of 
pence  in  the  pound  of,  and  upon  lands,  tenements,  rents,  and 
hereditaments ;  as  also  of,  and  upon  all  annuities,  oflftces,  end  sa^ 
laries  of  iibove  twenty  pounds,  per  annum ;  and  upon  aU  goods, 
chattels,  &c.  may  be  passed  this  present  session,  by  act  of  paeriia*' 
.  toent :  to  commence  from,  and  after  the  end  of  this  pnaleBt  war, 
or  expiration  df  the  fore^mentioned  term  or  ipaoe  •f       year^ 
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which  ihall  fint  happen :  or  sooner,  if  the  parliament  shall  juclge  it 
needful,  and  that  it  may  be  done  without  hindranee  to  the  carry- 
ing on  the  publick  affiurs  and  trade  of  these  nations :  and  that  the 
same  may  have  continuance,  and  be  in  force,  until  the  said  bilb 
shall  be  fully  paid  off,  and  no  lon(;er. 

6.  And  for  the  better  appropriating  and  securing  these  funds; 
and  the  rents,  rerenues,  and  profits  thereof,  to  the  ends  and  uses 
aforesaid :  that,  by  the  said  act  of  parliament.  It  may  be  made 
highly  criminal,  in  all  and  singular  person  and  persons  re.spec* 
tively,  who  shall  be  concerned,  iu  the  levying,  raisins^  receiving, 
disposing,  and  paying  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  pay,  or 
dispose,  the  monies  that  shall  be  by  this  act,  or  by  any  of  these 
funds  raised,  to  any  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatsoever,  than 
to,  and  for  the  paying  off  the  said  bills  of  credit.  And  that  no 
warrant  or  order,  shall  be  issued,  or  if  issued,  shall  be  obeyed  bv 
the  commissioners,  or  other  persons,  that  shall  be  intrusted  with 
the  charge  and  care  hereof,  to  any  other  use  or  uses  whatsoever. 

7.  And  that  the  way  and  manner,  time  and  place,  order  and 
course  of  paying  thereof,  as  also  the  persons  to  be  employed  and 
used  herein,  be  settled  by  act  of  this  present  parliament,  so  as  the 
Mid  bills  may  be  satisfied,  and  paid  accordingly,  without  feesj  &c* 

All  which,  notwithstanding. 

Is  humbly  submitted. 

By  the  Proposer. 

Quod  omtm  truciat  ab  ommiui  tra^tari  dAc$. 
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A  BATIONAL  DISCOURSE 

PemoDitratiiig,  that  the  Qoot  ii  one  of  the  greatest  Blessings  which  ean  b^fSsl 
mortal  Man ;  that  mil  Oentlemen,  who  are  weary  of  it,  are  their  own  Bne* 
mies ;  that  those  Praetitioners,  who  oflisr  at  the  Core,  are  the  Taineat  and 
■MMt  mischievons  Cheats  in  Natnie.  By  Way  of  i^etter  to  an  emioant 
Citisao,  wrote  in  the  Heat  of  a  violeot  Paroi^ysm,  and  now  published  for  the 
ooamon  Good.  By  Philander  Misanrus.  Duodecimo,  containing  sixty- 
seven  Pag«f ;  printed  at  London,  in  1699. 


THB  PUBLISHER  TO  THB  EBADHU 

This  piece,  which  I  present  to  you,  as  appears  from  many  passages 
itt  it,  was  w(0U  towards  the  beginning  of  tho  reign  of  King 
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William;  whether  or  no  the  author  be  living,  I  cannot  aatiffy 
you;  but  this  I  will  engage:  greater  profit,  and  more  agreeable 
entertainment,  were  never  purchased  of  a  bookseller  cheaper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  author  is  of  opinion,  that  some  epistles  dedicatory  would  do 
be>t,  stapding  after  ihe pamphlet;  therefore,  goodreader,  pass 
on,  and  expect  mine  in  its  proper  place. 

SIR, 

I  OWE  you  a  greater  observance,  more  profound  respects,  and 
hearty  thanks,  for  favours  to  which  I  had  not  merit  to  pretend, 
than  I  am  able  to  express,  should  I  make  words  and  phrase  my 
•tudy ;  but  I  am  not  like  to  do  that  at  present ;  for  you  have  used 
me  so  of  late,  that  you  tempt  me  to  think  you  are  going  to  put  as 
much  despight  in  one  scale,  as  ever  you  put  obligation  into  the 
other.  Why  !  Sir,  I  am  informed,  that  your  worship,  not  having  a 
right  sense  of  things,  nor  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  should, 
to  the  disgrace  of  your  own  virtue,  give  your  tongue  the  hberty,  in 
an  open  cofiee-house,  to  speak  ill  of  the  gout.  Of  the  gout.  Sir! 
which  if  you  look  on  as  a  disease,  you  ought  to  welcome,  as  the 
most  usefMl  and  necessary  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  you ; 
but,  if  you  consider  it  as  becomes  you,  then,  with  me,  you  must 
reverence  it  u  a  power  divine. 

On  whose  sacred  intemodial  altars  I, 
Each  spring  and  fall,  at  least,  will  sacrifice 
Morbinck,  painful  loads  of  matter  tartarous. 
With  recrements  of  nervous  juice  impregnate. 

Would  you  yourself.  Sir,  patiently  endure  the  honour  of  our 
great  master,  our  rightful  and  lawful  king,  to  be  contemptuouily 
reflected  on  by  ever  a  recreant  piece  of  consciencious  priestcraft  *, 
that  infests  the  town  ?  Then,  why  should  not  I  be  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  my  great  master,  the  gout  ?  Who  claims  not,  it  is  true, 
the  power,  he  exercises  over  me,  by  any  hereditary  pretence,  but 
from  an  origin  altogether  as  sacred  and  indisputable,  viz.  some 
voluntary  acts  and  deeds  of  my  own.  Yet  you  could  say,  that, 
when  the  Almighty  God  had,  out  of  rude  chaos,  built  this  goodly 
frame  of  nature,  which  we  see,  and  formed  his  noble  creature, 
man;  he  indulged  the  devil  to  create  some  one  thing,  and  his 
damned  envy  gave  being  to  the  gout.  Now  I  am  confident.  Sir, 
and  have  great  authorities  for  it,  that,  if  the  devil  ever  created  any 
thing,  it  was  the  doctor,  of  whom,  since  you  have  made  so  much 
use,  I  know  not,  but  it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  you  have 
dealt  with  the  devil  The  gout.  Sir,  whether  you  know  it;  or  no^ 
was  postnate  to  the  creation,  and  younger,  something,  than  the  fall 
of  man;  who  having  incurred  the  sentence  of  death,  the  friendly 

•  AUodiBg  to  BMiop  BonMtfB  vabeeoniBf  laaiiuutiin  agsinat  King  Willism  Om 
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rwis  tent  in  mcrcyi  down  from  heaven,  to  lengthen  WAsting 
By  my  consent,  you  should  never  have  the  gout,  who  have 
no  more  consideration  in  you,  than  to  blaspheme  it 

I  always  took  your  worship  for  a  person  the  most  accomplished 
our  city  has  ever  bred,  I  imagined,  that  you  thoroughly  understood 
most  things;  but  it  could  never  enter  into  my  head,  that  you 
-flhould  fall  into  to  profane  an  error,  as  to  think,  into  so  rash  a 
practice,  at  to  tpeak  ill  of  the  gout.    But,  because  my  soul  hat 
been  fuU  of  humble  deference  to  your  worship,  I  will  be  at  some 
pains  to  recover  you  to  your  right  mind,  and  a  due  veneration  of 
that  friendly  dsemon,  the  gout.    For,  though  you  may  value  your- 
telfi  and  reckon,  that  no  girding  satyrist  can  take  up  the  old  pro- 
verb against  you,  and  say,  that  you  are  afraid  or  your  friends, 
when  there  is  none  near  you ;  yet,  what  is  worse,  they  may  re- 
proach you  with  this  disgraceful  truth,  you  are  afraid  of  your  best 
iriend,  when  he  kisses  your  very  feet 

Now,  upon  this  subject,  having  no  need  to  use  the  inveigling 
arts  of  oratory,   I    shall  not  with  tropes  and  metaphors,   with 
flourishes  and  amusements  of  insinuating  words,  seek  to  divert 
your  mind,  and  cheat  your  judgment;  l>ut,  to  make  my  work  the 
thorter,  and  do  it  efiectually,  ppess  you  with  plain  demonstration. 
Your  error.  Sir,  was  this :  that  the  4ievil  created  the  ffout.    I  prove 
lie  did  not    You  know.  Sir,  that  the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  per- 
dition, best  known  by  the  name  of  Antichrist,  is  the  Pope.    You 
roust  not  doubt  of  this;  for,  till  the  days  of  that  excellent  prelate. 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  whole  stream  of  Protestant  interpreters  gave 
it  so.  A  learned  chaplain  of  his  has  put  that  character  upon  the 
Grand  Seignior;  and  a  famous  annotator  has  taught  our  church  to 
tplit  antichrist  into  Sknon  Magus  and  hisGnostick  followers.     I 
must  confess,  I  have  a  sort  of  respect  to  these  authorities ;  but  the 
iKMiy  of  modem  Dissenters,  and  the  general  agreement  of  inter- 
preters. Whig  and  Tory,  in  the  age  before,  weighs  them  down. 
Take  in,  then,  the  lay-mobility  of  the  nation,  who  should  khoW 
tomething,  but  are  confident  of  nothing  more,  than  that  Anti- 
christ is  die  Pope;  and  your  worship  will  agree  with  me,  that  that 
it  the  plain  truth  of  the  matter.   By  the  way,  I  will  observe  one 
thingy  which  will  not  trouble  my  demonstration,  but  let  vour  wor^ 
thip  see,  how  ready  I  am  to  allow  you,  in  TOur  speculation,  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  desired.    A  celebrated  author  notes,  thieit 
the  ancients  described  Antichrist  by  the  phrase  of  ^furoron,^  rS 
Xmrofm,  the  firtt-bom  of  the  deviL    Suppoting  now,  that  the  devil 
4nneated  something,  as  you  contend,  you  see,  it  could  not  be  the 
gout;  at  least,  not  if  you  will  be  judged  by  the  fathers ;  but  rather 
Antichrist,  or  the  Pope.    I  desire  your  worship  to  consider  next, 
that  you  shall  not  reiul,  in  Platma,  Onuphrius,  or  any  later  Anti- 
4:hristian  biographer,  that  ever  fetid  toe  of  Pope  was  visited  with 
the  beneficial  gout.    But,  had  so  great  a  blessing  been  created  by 
the  devil,  at  you  fondly  imagine,  the  devil  had,  fo(  certain,  bcr 
ttowed  it  on  his  first-born,  the  Pope:  nay,  and  then  too,  insioid  «f 
the  filthy  scrutiny,  through  the  porphyry  chairs  for  old  and  wattes) 
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testicles,  the  deacon  had  only  pulled  oft  the  stocking  of  the  ekct, 
and  the  ratificatory  report  had  been,  Dommu$  noHer  Papa  habd 
podagram  *.  In  sliort,  Sir,  Antichri»»t,  or  the  Pope  (for  they  arc 
one  in  i  the  same  first-born  of  the  devil,  according  to  the  ancients,) 
bein^  never  favoured  with  the  gfout,  it  i8plain>  that  the  devil  did  not 
create  it ;  oWi^  i  ^it  iu^ai,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 
Having  thus.  Sir,  utterly  confounded  your  error,  my  next  labour 
shall  be,  to  instruct  you  in  a  sounder  persuasion.  The  gout  was 
sent,  in  meicy.  down  from  heaven,  to  lengthen  wasting  life. 

The  seat  of  this  fiiendly  doemon,  by  whom  every  afflicted  man 
receives  a  thousand  times  more  benefit,  than  ever  Socrates  by  hit; 
bis  ^iit,  I  say,  is  in  the  nenous  pans.  He  commonly  visits  the 
internodia  of  the  bones  of  the  feet ;  sometimes  the  hip,  the  knee« 
the  elhow,  shoulder,  wrist,  and  ancle.  But,  to  prove  ita  divilie 
original,  I  will  proceed  methodically,  and,  from  his  lowest  com- 
mendations, ascend,  by  six  just  steps,  or  degrees,  till  I  have  raised 
him  abo\e  the  stars,  and  entered  him  among  the  celestial  spirits; 
to  whom.  Sir,  you  will  then  be  tempted  to  offer  up  your  oraisons, 
in  the  prescribed  form,  at  the  end  of  an  old  manuscript  missal, 
communicated  to  me  by  a  learned  antiquary,  a  great  collector  <^ 
^  those  rarities.    The  form  is  this:  <  Blessed  gout,  most  desirable 

*  gout,  sovereign  antidote  of  murdering  nialadies,  powerfal  cor<* 
^  rector  of  intemperance,  deign  to  visit  me  with  thy  purging  fires, 
**  and  throw  off  the  tophous  injury,  which  I  may  have  sufiered  by 
'wine  and  wit,  too  hard  for  the  virtue  of  a  devotee  upon  a  holy 
^  festival ;  but  fail  not  thy  humble  supplicant,  who  needs  thy 
'  friendly  help  to  keep  his  tottering  tenement  in  order ;  fiul  him  not, 

*  every  vernal  and  autumnal  sequinox.' 

J  know,  some  precise  doctors  are  against  all  invocation  of  saints. 
At  present  I  shall  not  dispute  with  them ;  but  they  n^ust  grant  me, 
that  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  justification  of  such  a  prayer  to  die 
gout,  than  can  be  said  for  the  offices  directed  to  any  other  saints, 
not  excepting  the  virgin.  For  I  defy  their  worshipers  4o  prove, 
that  there  has  been  the  tithe  of  so  much  ^ood  done  by  them  all,  as, 
i  shall  prove,  has  been  done  by  the  beiieficial  gout.  I  begin  at  the 
lowest  step,  and  note. 

First,  the  f^out  gives  a  thah  pain  without  danger. 

It  W  possible,  I  confess,  that  a  sick  man,  if  be  were  directly 
asked  to  declare  his  sense  of  the  matter,  might  reAise  to  acknow- 
ledge tne  benefit  of  pain  without  danger;  for  sickness  and  peevish- 
ness commonly  go  to6:ether.  But  mind  bis  discourse  at  another 
time,  when  he  talks  from  the  heart,  and  is  not  upon  his  g^ard; 
thtn,  O  then,  pain  without  danger  is  a  blessed  thhtig.  For  instance, 
^Suffering  under  a  painful  threatening  distefnper,  what  is  his 
fiist  qf  e«ition  to  ihe  physician,  but  this?  Doctor,  pray  be  plain  with 
tne,  and  let  me  truly  know  what  I  am  to  expect,  don't  flatter  a  sid^ 
.  maoi  but  teU  me,  am  I  like  to  recover,  or  no?  That  paip,  you  set, 

f  Oar  I^ordUit  Pope  bM  got  tkefoo^ 
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«rhieb  he  suffers,  ^kies  not  at  all  trouble  him ;  he  is  ooly  afraid  he 
ahali  die ;  secure  him  against  that  danger,  and  all  is  well  with  himt 
cot,  tiash,  bum,  no  paiu  is  grierous,  if  it  promne  to  sei  us  out  of 
the  danger  of  death. 

When  the  other  doctor  comes,  the  physician  of  the  soul  I  mean, 
whose  coming  bodes  no  good  to  the  body,  he  tells  the  decumbent 
a  long  story  of  the  pains  and  misery  of  life,  in  order  to  make  hit 
Vrnic  dimittis  go  down  the  easier ;  but  that  method  seldom  takea, 
for  not  one  of  a  hundred  is  so  bad,  but  he  is  content  to  lire,  and 
put  the  rest  to  the  Tenture.    The  ^r  of  death  is  generally  more 
grievoi^s,  than  all  the  cruel  pains  of  a  wretched  life.     But,  since 
we  must  have  pain  while  we  live,  give  me  the  pain  of  the  gout, 
whidi  has  no  danger  attending.    Here  some  malevolent  adversary 
may  importunately  object,  did  ever  any  man  die  of  the  gout  ?  To 
this  I  answer,  1 .  I  have  not  yet  affirmed,  that  the  gout  can  make 
a  man  immortal,  though  I  win  boldly  say  thus  much,  it  very  often 
keeps  a  man  alive  till  all  his  friends  are  weary  of  him*    But,  t. 
Should  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  gout  has  in  itself  the  power  to 
make  a  m^n  immortal ;  it  ought  not  to  seem  so  very  strange,  all 
things  being  considered.    If  that  be  true,  which  some  authors 
write  of  the  noble  Paracelsus,  he  had  the  secret  t»  make  a  man 
immortal,  and  I  would  not  say  he  lyed,  though  himself  died  about 
forty;  for,  perhaps,  he  did  not  like  his  compainy;  but  it  must 
have  been  by  way  of  his  discovery  to  give  any  man  the  gout  when 
be  pleased ;  in  tbat  1  am  positive.     Here  the  objector  will  scorn- 
fully put  me  in  mind,  that  gouty  persons  escape  death  no  more 
than  other  men ;  which  is  very  true,  but  that's  because  men  are 
fools,  and  don't  know  when  they  are  safe*  They  must  be  caring 
the  gout,  forsooth,  and,  to  that  end,  they  deal  with  the  doclor, 
i.  e.  with  the  factor  of  death,  the  emissary  of  hell,  the  puirevor 
<j{  the  &:rave,  damned  alchymlst,  good  at  calcining  nothing  hot 
living  bodies  into  dust  and  ashes.    Let  every  one  bear  his  own 
Imrthen ;  the  gout  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  carnage  of  the 
doctor.    All,  that  can  be  rationally  said  against  the  gout,  is,  that 
it  does  not  actually  preserve  man,  in  spight  of  their  own  folly,  and 
the  doctor's  ignorance :  and  yet  there  is  the  right  honourable  Sir 
R.  H.  the  gout  is  so  salutary  to  him,  that  two  Swiss  doctors  can't 
dispatch  him.   What  would  a  certain  lord  give^  that  those  two  co- 
agulating spirits  could  remove  his  honour's  gout ;  but,  say  I,  *  Gout, 
hold  thy  own;'  for  earth  has  more  need  of  the  cripple,  than  heaven 
of  the  saint.    And  now,  Sir,  let  me  tell  yon  a  story,  thfe  famoua 
Willis  shall  be  my  voucher,  who  dissected  rae  body  ot  the  reverend, 
learned,  and  pious  Doctor  Hammond,  killed  purely  by  his  friend, 
who,  unhappily,  taught  him  a  medicine  to  cure  the  gout ;  upon  the 
cessation  of  thatmetucine,  the  doctor's  cM  nephritic  pains  retumed| 
and  in  a  fortnight  dispatched  him. 

Therefore,  for  your  own,  for  your  lady's,  and  fat  yonr  childrens 
aake,  Sir,  welcome  the  gout  to  yonr  house,  and  shut  all  your  doors 
against  the  physician.  III  warrant  you  for  upwards  «  hundred. 
Lord!  how  glad  shall  I  be,  to  see  tiiempick  ehalk^ones «at  of 
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your  worship's  feet,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  henoe ;  by  thtt  tiiiie 
you  will  have  learned  so  much  patience,  as  never  to  roar  for  the 
matter.  But  if  you  do  roar  (for  that  may  be  then  at  you  use 
yourself  now)  they  that  look  on,  if  they  love  life,  will  envy,  not 
pity  you.  Indeed  you  are  already  a  fit  object  for  the  envy  of  think- 
ing men,  for  I  have  heard  you  confos,  that  yours  is  an  hereditary 
gout,  ai^  that  is  for  the  better ;  an  hereditary  gout  is  a  for  greater 
happiness  than  an  acquired  one.  What  a  deal  of  intemperance,  and 
amorous  excesses,  might  it  have  cost  your  worship  to  have  got  the 
gout  before  forty ;  whereas  now  you  have  the  mighty  blessing  for 
nothing,  iorte  natcendi^  it  is  your  birth-right.  Sir,  never  Ubiivk  of 
parting  with  it 

Perhaps,  you  may  be  now  tempted  to  ask  me,  how  I  acquired 
my  gout  ?  I  shall  not  be  shy  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  for  I  came  by 
it  honestly.  We  scholars  have  a  way,  by  ourselves,  to  come  at  the 
blessing,  without  ever  being  beholden  to  the  god,  that  chears  the 
genteel  candidate  of  the  gout  by  day,  or  the  goddess  that  enter- 
tains him  on  nights.  We  lead  seoentary  lives,  teed  heartily,  drink 
quaUwn  stsficit,  but  sleep  immoderately ;  so  that,  the  superfluities 
of  our  sober  and  grave  fulness  not  exhaling,  we  ver^  honestly  pre- 
pare tartarous  matter  for  the  gout,  for  the  beneficial  gout,  which 
gives  us  pain  without  danger.  Aicend  we  now  the  next  step,  which 
advances  the  honour  of  tSt  gout 

2.  The  gout  is  no  constant  companion*  but  allows  his  patients 
•lucid  joyous  intervals. 

Human  nature  is  so  framed,  that  no  one  thing  is  agreeable  to  it 
a1wa]rt;  therefore  it  is  well  for  us,  that  the  world  is  so  ^11  of 
changes.  Tlus  earth  we  tread  on,  the  seas  we  sail  on,  the  air  we 
bi«athe  in,  the  starry  firmament  expanded  round  us,  have  their 
continual  vicissitudes,  which  all  make  for  our  advantage  and  de- 
light The  body  of  man  is  a  true  microcosm  in  this  respect,  for 
it  never  continues  in  one  condition;  and,  upon  the  same  account, 
his  mind  is  a  very  fit  guest  for  his  body;  for,  at diftrent  times,  he 
thinks  and  spew  different  things, 

Modo  reget  atque  tetrarckat^ 
umnM  magna  hquau,  modo  tit  miki. — 

'  Sometimes  he'd  talk,  of  heroes,  and  of  kings, 

*  In  mishty  swelling  numbers,  mighty  things ; 

*  And  then,  again,  let  gracious  fortune  give 
'  A  little  meat  and  drink  enough  to  live ; 

'  Let  her  a  coat  to  keep  out  cdd  present, 

'  Although  'tis  thick,  and  coarse,  he'll  be  content' 

Mr.  Creech. 

How  welcome  is  a  guest  that  knows  when  to  be  gone ;  but,  if 

his  *^y  ^  longer  than  ordinary,  we  are  ready  to  thrust  him  out 

f  doors.    For  these,  and  the  like  considerations,  the  way  of  the 
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.gout's  dealing  with  his  patients  can  never  he  enough  esteeined. 
Whatever  some  impatient  weak  minds  may  thinlc,  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  gout,  hy  his  coming  and  going,  takes  the  right  course  to 
be  very  agreeahle  and  ohliging.  Weak  people  may  curse  the  gout^ 
and  wish  to  be  whoUv  excuied  from  his  intermitting  visits ;  but  I 
4tek  upon  such  people,  as  men  that  are  weary  of  the  world,  and, 
being  willing  to  leare  it,  I  grant,  they  have  reason  to  be  angry 
with  the  gout;  with  the  gout,  that  folds  their  mortality  so  fast 
about  them. 

Your  worship  has  been  guilty  of  this  impatience,  but  I  hope  to 
recover  you  to  a  better  mind.  1  have  already  shewn  you,  that,  to 
a  wise  considerer,  the  absence  of  danger  takes  off  from  the  pain  of 
the  gout ;  but  some  pain  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  for  constant 
.health  has  no  relish,  it  is  an  insipid  dull  thing:  Uiat  reverend 
Calvinist,  Dr.  Twiss,  affirms,  that  it  is  better  to  be  ds^mned,  than 
annihilated.  I  might,  I  suppose,  with  less  offence,  affirm,  that  it 
were  better  to  be  dead,  than  never  to  he  sick  of  the  gout :  nay, 
this  [  am  sure  of,  that  all  the  sober  and  experienced  people  will  be 
ao  far  from  taking  ofience,  that  I  shall  have  them  on  my  side,  if  I 
venture  on  that  paradox;  fur,  how  often  have  1  heard  a  grave 
adviser,  one  that  had  tried  health  and  sickness,  alternately,  for 
many  years,  tell  the  robust,  young,  riotous  fellow,  that  be  knew 
not  the  value  of  heslth.  No,  how  should  he,  having  never  been 
•ick  ?  But  why  should  his  sober  adviser  press  him  to  be  careful  of 
his  health?  That  is  the  .way  never  to  understand  the  deli ciousness 
of  it;  by  that  time  he  gets  the  gout,  he  will  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  matter,  I'll  warrant  him.  Set  roe  two  men  together,  one 
that  never  knew  pain,  and  another  newly  recovered  of  the  gout; 
observe  them  both  narrowly;  in  the  former,  perhaps^  you  may 
perceive  an  easy,  even  temper;  but  the  latter  is  ravished  with  jovs 
and  satisfactions,  which,  if  his  tongue  4oes  not  declare,  his  hands, 
and  feet,  and  gesture  shall. 

Homer  says,  that  the  beauty  of  Helen  was  a  prize,  worth  all 
the  blood  spilt  through  the  long  course  of  the  ten  years  war.  Homer 
would  not  have  redeemed  those  lives  by  the  least  injury  to  that 
adorable  lady.  Such  are  the  lucid  intervals  between  heart-breaking 
fits  of  the  gout,  worth  all  the  ravings,  and  roarings,  which  the 
violent  paroxysm  forces  firom  the  tortured  patient;  and  who  would 
spoil  the  refined  pleasure  of  his  recovery,  by  wishing  to  have  one 
angry  throb,  one  heav^  groan  abated  him?  Si  parvis  componere 
fMgna  ikeret,  if  we  might  compare  great  things  with  small,  the 
gout  is  to  health,  as  ham,  and  tongue,  to  wine,  or  rather,  as  Zmi 
tj  Y^*  to  the  lovers  congress.  Courage,  Sir,  and  be  advised  by 
me,  it  is  good  adviae  I  am  giving,  and  you  shall  have  it  gratis. 
When  your  foot  swells,  and  bums,  and  throbs,  banish  all  foolish 
aorrow  and  repming,  instead  whereof,  let  swelling  joys  dilate  your 
generous  breast;  when  sharp,  fermenting  juices,  not  easily  mis- 
cible,  shaB^meet,  and,  by  their  furious  contest,  cause  cruel  twitch- 
lugs  of  your  nervous  fibres,  comfort  your  heart,  and  be  extremely 
pleased^  when  masctiBne,  acetous  recrements  ahalJ,  with  female. 
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tartaroat  matter,  mix,  ingender,  and  btgeC  a  topboas  Imm; 
"when  that  same  tophoos  mass  shall  lodjife  in  the  interoodia  of  yo«r 
worship's  bones,  entertaining^  you  with  h  rending  solution  of  con- 
thiuity,  then  ]et  yoor  soul  triumph;  but  toocb  not«  taste  not,  the 
crumen-emulgent  doctor's  emulsions,  juleps,  apozemes,  nor  let  Us 
Tepercussives,  or  resolvents,  cataplasms,  and  anodynes  touch  you; 
80  let  your  friend,  the  gout,  take  his  course,  and  maul  you  soundly. 
O  !  10  easy,  so  pleased,  so  joyous,  so  happy^  so  blessed  will  yea 
be,  when  the  turn  of  health  shall  come ;  why.  Sir,  you  will  be  in 
heayen,  in  heaven  while  you  are  on  earth ;  you  will  be  inttrely 
beatified  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  that  is  more  than  SolomoQ  hm 
arrived  at  yet  (if  you  can  give  any  credit  to  a  Catbolidi  painter) 
for  but  one  bfdf  of  him  is  glorified^  the  other  fries  in  flames^  veied 
by  tormenting  devils,  like  the  noble  Shaftsbury  in  Wiodsor^U ; 

beshrew  the  paiuter  for his  p^ins.  Fas  ut  et  ob  haste  doceru 

Learn  of  our  common  enemy ;  Sir,  1  fancy,  tbe  lat£  tyrant  solaces 
bis  ejdle,  with  the  expectation  of  a  return  to  trample  en  tbe  liber-* 
ties,  and  riot  in  the  blood  of  bereticks ;  but,  before  ever  that  diunal 
day  come,  may  tbe  gout,  my  life's  kind  preserver,  and  my  dear  life 
itself  forsake  me;  only  I  will  make  it  in  my  bargain,  I  wiUnet 
atand  to  thu  wish,  if  my  help  can  contribute  any  thing  to  eppose 
this  invasion.  I  am  much  of  the  mind.  Sir,  that,  by  what  I  have 
said  already,  you  are  a  coming  proselyte ;  but,  before  I  have  done 
with  you,  you  shall  chuse  to  part  with  your  eves,  rather  than  yoor 
tme  friendy  the  gout  The  mighty  bleMing  whereof,  that  yoa  m^ 
tbe  better  understand,  mount  witb  me  one  step  higher,  and  then 
take  notice  of  this  farther  advantage  of  the  gout. 

3«  The  gent  presents  yon  with  a  perpetual  almanadc ;  and  that  it 
may  never  be  out  oi  the  way,  but  ready  alwavs  for  your  worship's 
use,  safely  depoMts  it  in  the  interaodia  of  your  bones.  Barometm, 
'thermometers,  and  other  the  inventions  of  men,  not  yet  perfect 
masters  of  their  art,  serve  more  for  the  delight,  than  the  use  of  the 
curious;  but  the  useful  pains  of  the  gout  give  your  honour  trusty 
prognosticks  of  the  seasons.  As  often  as  a  moist  constitution  of 
the  year,  south  or  north  winds,  <^  snows  are  at  hand,  you  predict 
those  things  from  tbe  accesses  of  your  pains ;  and  by  the  absence  of 
yoor  pains  yon  fordcnow  the  contrary ;  so,  one  way  or  other,  yonr 
bone-almanack  serves  for  all  changes. 

Our  Lilly's  and  Gadbury's  fordcnow,  yrhtn  it  shall  be  rain*like» 
cr  snow-like,  but  what  your  honour  foreknows,  by  means  of  the 
gout,  does  afterwards  actually  come  to  pass.  Doctor  Goad  knew 
more  of  the  stars,  and  their  positions  than  you,  but  not  half  to 
much  of  their  influence.  Spinoza  wiU  have  it,  that,  when  a  Jewidi 
prophet  foretdd  any  thiDg,  he  gave  a  sign,  a  present  sign,  which 
was  a  confirmation  of  bis  prophecy ;  you  have  the  sign  wHbin  ywH 
Sir,  and  are  a  true  prophet  aU  over. 

Mofora  tmimalia  diutius  wcer^ua  parentiim  amimeiitur,  says 
Pliny.  Nature  gives  to  larger  sized  animals  a  longer  stay  in  the 
womb  of  their  mother;  their  mi^y  Iknb^  and  fast  ficaaie  oC  bodyi 
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trt  ii#t  90  soon  ftriiiMicd  tnd  perfected^  as  is  the  c^npendknis 
textiare  of  lesser  aMiaak.  So  it  is  with  the  most  noble  arts  and 
icienceg,  with  the  nost  ^sefol  inventions,  when  first  brought  to 
light ;  every  man  is  t^ca  up  with  uoactive  extasy,  and  lasy  ad* 
miration,  greatly  pleased  to  be  taught,  and  let  into  mystery,  and 
as  well  conlent  tojcuow  no  more  than  is  taught  him.  Time  passes 
silently  on,  and  ages  steal  away,  before  there  starts  up  a  studious 
inquisitive  person,  who  bends  his  wit  to  improve  the  discoveries  of 
h^  ancestors*  and  raise  theM  to  their  just  perfection. 

Now  of  this  obaervatioai>  I  am  of  the  mind,  there  is  not  again 
ia  nature  so  eksan  an  instance  as  the  gout  affords  us.  ^The  gout,  at 
first,  passed  for  no  other  but  an;  evil  spirit,  which  an  exorcising 
priest  attacked  with  charms,  befote  ever  the  physician  fett  foul 
upon  hin  with  poisonous  recipe's.    The  physictaa,  purely  lo  force 
a  traie,  imposed  upon  the  peopfe,  that  the  gout  was  a  disease. 
Haviag  cheated  them  with  this  false  opinion,  be  plagued  them  with 
Mai  torttireSf  all  which  he  was  pkased  te  christen  by  the^peneral 
name  of  therapeotick  method,  ia  which  his  barbarous  executions 
thus  follow  one  another.    First  phlebotomy,  thca  catharticks,  croe- 
ticks,  bypnoticks^  the  ■■■■    '  ■  and  all;  and»  while  the  inside  of 
tile  poor  patiost  ss  thus  miserably  racked  and  confounded,   he 
dawhs  the  oatside  with  anodyne  applioatians,  unguentt^  aad  caia- 
ptasma;  aad,  when  all  is  done,  I  intt  give  ^lem  my  body  t»  prac- 
tise on  (though  i  had  rather  the  exeoutioncr  had  it  to  dispatch 
autoright)  if  phan  cathartickpgrael,  and  the  cataplasm  of  a  ftesh 
cow-turd,  do  not  w^ik  greater  wonders,  than  anv  thing  they  ean 
pretend  So.    From  Geraiany,  nay,  from  beyond  tiie  Alps,  they 
come,  with  hard  names,  exotick  cant,  and  baneful  poison,  to  allay  . 
the  paroxysm  and  remove  the  pvocaSarzis  of  the  gout ;  but,  God 
Ibe  thanked,  their  praetiee  decays,  and  must  do  more  aad  mone 
every  dair,  now  that  it  is  so  plainly  discnvesod,  that  the  gout  needs 
no  remedy,  not  being,  ia  truth  and  pioper  speakiag;  a  &ea8e,  but 
t  Boreiaign  antidbfee,  against  the.  most  dangerous  diseases.    And 
^Mrefere  people  of  the  best  aense  are  content  to  let  it  take  its 
course;  and  not  only  so,  hut  they  are  proud  to  publish  the  salis- 
Ihction  they  take,  in  oae  or  other  advantage,  which  the  gout  af- 
fofda  them.    For  instance,  as  to  the  foreknowledge  of  weather : 
^ha  goat  never  twitchas  their  nerves,  hut  they  will  he  telling  others 
wiiat  dkangea  are  towards.    Now,  that  which  I  propose  is  this^  that 
people  sho^d  not  Uiink  it  enough  to  know  thus  much  of  the  gout, 
imt  study  to  improve  and  increase  their  knowledge  ^  for,  no  doubt, 
«noie  may  be  made  of  this  blessing,  than  ever  yet  was  done  by  the 
happy  man  that  has  eiQoyed  it  loogest,    I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
the  foftnnaSe  patient  would  he  at  the  pains  to  observe  all  the  mo- 
tens  of  the  gout,  in  his  pinching,  smarting,  gauling  accesses;  in 
9iis  gnawing,  stabbiniy^  hnsning  paroxysms;   in  his  evacnatiag, 
tonder,'remitting  recesses,  he  might  quickly  come  to  wind  a  storm, 
ao  long  bcfow,  diat,  in  n  short  time,  no  owners  would  think  their 
ship  safe,  'but  Wftii  a  gouty  master,  nor  would  any  experienced 
4tot  wnnted  a  ahip,  ofibr  hk&sclf  to  Ae  ny rchairfs^  hut 
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upon  crutches.  Pottibly  here  some  nice  person  may  objeet,  that  it 
is  a  sad  thin^^.to  be  a  cripple ;  I  reply,  in  lamrnrss  two  things  are  to 
be  considered,  the  unsightly  gate,  and  the  afflicting  pain.  As  to  tbs 
unsightly  gate,  set  the  Italian  proverb  against  it : 

He  knows  not  Venus  in  her  perfi^t  sweetness 
Who  has  never  kin  with  a  lame  mistress ; 

And  Montaigne  tells  us,  that  the  same  is  said  of  men,  as  well  aa 
women ;  for  tl^  Queen  of  Amazons  answered  the  personable  Scy« 
thian,  who  courted  her  to  love,  i^m  Xf*^  ^^»  \»me  men  make 
the  best  gallants.  In  that  female  republick,  to  prevent  the  dominion 
of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  arms  awl  legs  in  their  in&ncy, 
believing  that  they  would  be  rather  the  better,  for  the  use  whidi 
they  should  mdce  of  them  thereafter.  Montaigne  gives  a  philo- 
sopliical  reason  for  the  advantage  accruing  by  lameness,  either  to 
men  or  women,  viz.  the  legs  Sad  thighs  not  receiving  their  due 
aliment,  it  falls  out,  that  the  genital  parts  above  are  the  fiiller, 
better  supplied,  and  more  vigorous. 

2.  As  to  the  pain  proceeding  from  lameness,  I  will  not,  to  di- 
minish that,  tell  the  objector  a  long  story  from  the  reasonings  of 
Aristotle,  or  the  practice  of  Cato;  but  only  pray  him  to  consider 
the  lower  sort  of  people,  who  know  little  of  einmple,  and  mind  as 
little  of  precept.  Nature  is  their  guide,  and  this  their  familiar  pcac-^ 
tice.  They  call  the  phthisick,  says  Montaigne,  a  ccmgh ;  the  bloodb 
flux  is  no  more  with  them  than  a  looMness;  a  pleurisy,  but  a  stitch 
in  the  side;  and  as  they  softly  name,  so  they  patiently  endure  these 
grievances. 

If  the  mercenary  adversaries  of  the  gout,  the  doctors,  have  any 
other  objections  against  a  Bone«almanack,  besides  what  I  have 
answered,  let  them  be  published;  I  will  fairly  and  fully  answ^ 
them  also,  or  renounce  my  reverence  for  the  gout. 

O !  Thst  I  had  an  inftUible  medicine,  which  would  both  certainly 
and  speedily  cause  the  gout  (wine  and  women  are  tedious  and 
uncertain  ways  of  purchasing  the  migbtr  blessing)  I  would  not  ^ 
doubt  but  to  make  more  of  it,  than  ever  Dafiy  did  of  his  elixir,  or 
any  strolling  mountebank  of  his  nostrum.  The  foir  for  Ridef^s 
almanack,  nirtridge's  ahnanad^,  Al—ch's  almanack,  lasts  but  one 
month  in  the  year;  but  I  might  vend  Gout-^manacks,  and  Bope- 
almanacks,  all  the  year  round.  Here  I  suspect,  that  the  male- 
volent doctoro,  thst  get  their  living  by  their  mischievous  craft  in 
prscHi^ing  on  the  gout,  will  object,  that  aHi  which  I  have  hitherto 
urgec)  in  its  commendations,  has  a  very  great  allay ;  for,  though  it 
is  not  dangerous,  yet  it  is  painful;  though  the  patient  has  lucid 
inrervals,  yet  he  has  violent  paroxysms ;  though  he  be  a  prophet, 
yet  the  spirit,  which  inspires,  rends  him.  But  of  these  objectors  I 
would  fain  know,  whether  holy  precious  enthusiatm  be  nit  a  fu- 
rious ungovernable  impulse ;  whether  lucid  intervals  are  not  more 
eligible  than  a  constant,  weak,  and  sullen  light;  whether  pain, 
irithout  danger,  is  not  better  than  ^ase  vrithout  security?  I  am  of 
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<)|>inion9  that  our  coiopotitions  are  no  more  able  to  endure  pure 
and  unmixt  felicities,  than  Semele,  the  half-gone  mother  of  Bac- 
chus, to  abide  the  warm  conmss  of  the  Olympick  Jovci  circled 
with  all  his  glories.  Yet,  to  ailence  envy  itself,  the  next  step  we 
ascend,  we  shall  see  the  gout  dealing  to  his  patients  a  bendnt,  so 
wonderous,  refined,  pleasant,  and  useful,  that  he  mubt  be  a  very 
dull  creature,  that  can  seriously  think  on  this,  and  not  passionately 
wish,  deliberately  consider  it,  and  not  heartily  labour,  by  all  ho- 
nest ways  and  means,  to  deserve  the  gout. 

•   4.  Gouty  persons  are  most  free  from  the  headach ;  the  reason  of 
wbichis  this: 

—  The  heavy  recrements  of  the  blood  and  nervous  juice  always 
fiill  downward  to  the  gouty  joints.  The  nerves  of  the  head,  the 
fibres  and  the  membranes,  whereof  there  are  many  placed  above 
and  under  the  skull ;  the  two  meninges,  the  tunicles  of  the  nerves, 
the  pericranium,  and  other  periostia,  the  muscles,  the  panniculus 
camosus,  and  lastly,  the  skin  itself,  are  all  freed  from  a  world  of 
torn\ent  by  meatus  of  the  medicinal  gout,  which  attracts  to  ex- 
terior remote  parts  vicious  humours  of  various  denominations,  and 
there  sets  them  on  fire,  wastes  and  evacuates  them.  Persons 
much  fevoured  by  the  gout,  upon  every  long  absence  of  that  best 
friend  of  theirs  (wheUier  occasioned  by  unknown  accidents,  or 
unwise  recourse  to  the  mischievous  tampering  of  a  wicked  doctor) 
exchange  their  freedom  from  the  gout,  for  pain  more  intense  and 
dangerous;  but,  of  all  other  pains,  they  are  octremely  subject  to 
the  head-ach;  something  of  a  cloud,  more  or  less,  always  hangs 
over  their  brain ;  but  as  f oon  as  ever  the  gout  pleasea  (lorgiving 
their  ingratitude)  to  revisit  them,  presently  me  weather  breaks  up 
the  nerves  are  relaxed,  the  fibres  unmolested,  the  membranes  and 
muscles  recover  their  right  tone;  while  the  inimicous  contesting 
particles,  thrown  off  from  boiling  blood,  and  turefd  nervous  juice, 
fall  down  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  body ;  and  then  the  under- 
standing grows  clear,  the  thoughts  brisk  and  active;  ami  the  pa« 
tient  is  fitted,  whatever  hit  station  and  emplojrment  is  in  the  worid, 
to  do  the  duty  thereof  better  than  ever.  I  have  been  told  of  se- 
veral  sea-captains  (and  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  relator)  who, 
during  a  fit  of  the  gout,  happening  to  meet  the  enemy,  bestirred 
themselves  with  a  vigour  that  foi^  their  pain^  and  gave  their 
order  with  a  steddier  presence  of  mind,  than  ever  diey  were  mas- 
ters of  before.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  known  to  a  person  of 
quality,  who  has  obliged  the  age  with  several  instructive  pieces 
who  never  published  a  sorry  trifle,  nor  ever  any  thine  so  absolutely 
perfect,  useful,  and  enteruining,  as  when  he  lay  under  a  course  of 
the  gout.  Then  would  he  dictate  like  an  angel,  or,  which  is  much 
the  same,  a  man  inspired,  to  his  ravish^  amanuensis.  That 
amanuensis  of  his  has  told  me,  though  he  loved  his  master  very 
weU,  yet  he  was  always  sorry  fur hb  recovery;  for  then  his  strength 
failed  him,  and  he  was  no  more  than  another  writer,  I  mean  a 
^writer  of  the  first  rate  thou^    I  know  nothing  that  a  man,  when 
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be  enjoy*  the  gout,  is  uttftt  lor,  but  jumpiiig,  ronoinfi^  of  rafiti»  ^ 
{bot-b«U.  The  Ainazooe«  if  they  be  not  belied,  coreted  to  ^dioit 
9inBgtn,  JiagraiUe  parosjfmo:  bid  Montaigae  erer  net  with  the 
MS.  whence  1  have  the  oolice,  lie  woidd  have  given  us  a  pbiloio^ 
pbical  reason  for  it  The  gout  being  thus  beneficial,  I  bless  myielf 
to  think,  that  any  patient  should  be  to  mach  his  own  enenv,  as  to 
be  weary  of  it;  any  doctor  ao  mucii  as  enemy  W  aankind,  as  t«i 
ofier  at  the  cure ;  but  cure  it  tbey  cannot,  whatever  they  pceteDd# 
unless  they  kill  the  patient.  For  my  part,  I  Knew  no  diflereace  in 
the  earth  between  a  doctor  of  physick  and  a  tinker,  save  that  the 
doctor  has  NKMre  of  the  tinker,  the  tinker  nK>re  of  the  doetor  in  him. 
For,  the  tinker  effectually  stops  that  particular  hole  which  be  if 
hiied  to  stop,  though  be  makes  two  or  three  for  it ;  but  the  doctor 
does  but  disturb  tbe  gout,  which  be  undertakes  to  cure ;  and,  when 
the  vicious  humours  of  tbe  body  are  not  sufficed  to  have  their 
course  to  the  exterior  remote  parts,  there  to  be  sacrificed  on  tho 
intemodial  akars  of  the^^t,  they  revert  with  fury  and  indignatien, 
dangerously  assault  the  vitals,  diffuse  their  venom  over  all  the  vis^ 
cera,  corrupt  tbe  stomach,  but  more  especially  aftd  tbe  bead, 
wiih  violent  pains,  which  are  often  foHowed  by  daageraiis  swomi* 
ing,  a  vertigo,  a  £iiliag  of  memory ;  nay,  and  sometimes  a  down* 
right  ddirium.  Thus  physicians  cure  tiieir  patients  of  tbe  gout! 
Then  doubly  blessed  «re  tbe  poor  and  needy,  who,  whoa  they  bavo 
tbe  gout,  and  do  not  underrtaDd  Ibekr  own  happiness^  cawsot  be  al 
tbe  cbariie  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  a  cure  of  the  doctors.  V^.beside 
the  miscbievous  consequences  of  their  nwddiing,  tbeir  very  medd* 
ling  itself^  is  a  sorer  |^in,  than  the  gout,  a  thousand  tames :  w^ 
that  man*s  iatellecliials  must  not  be  right*  wbo  wouM  not  wiib  to 
have  bis  bead*acb  cured  by  tbe  ^miI,  nkber  iban  by  the  doctors 
methods,  i.  e.  by  being  pur^td  um  blooded,  eupped  and  fluxed 
stifled  with  spirit  of  h«rtsboro  and  soot,  drendKu  with  gepbaKck 
juleps  and  mtera  —  Cold  as  tbose  that  evtinguisbed  tbe  vitol  beat 
of  tnat  senowned  thrioe  Hlustrioua  beroe,  bight  old  Smen  tfaa 
kinff.  The  gout  ia  a  specifick,  a  single,  proper,  and  effectual  re* 
medy  for  the  bead*adi :  by  a  jtvang  aevulsion  it  attrada  usorbifick 
matter  from  tbe  nobler  pari^  and,  ever  wbUe  yon  bve,  say  I,  been 

S'n  from  your  head,  and  sorrow  from  your  b^irt.  Ibe  hoimtola 
dame*  made  fnect  for  her  neighbours,  when  she  applied  tbs 
dyster  to  her  forcsead,  the  part  affected.  Again,  when  Mr  natgb* 
hours  turned  up  her  bbad-suie,  and  plaid  ber  pipe  at  her  viiyia 
avenue,  that  was  a  jest  to  bert  *  Marry  Gap^  qaotb  riie,  it  is  the 
upper  end  that  akes,  «id  you  give  physiok  to  ibe  lower;'  but  the 
clyster  was  a  geod  lemady  m  die  bead-acb,  though  planted  at  a 
distance,  and  aa  tbe  gout  How  necessary  a  firlend  to  the  head  Ibt 
medicinal  gout  is,  keeping  it  easy,  dean,  and  frceflfom  all  mor^ 
bifick  matter  which  disturbs  tbe  brain,  we  might  partly  guess^  from 
the  subtle  observation  of  ifbe  finnons  Confucius  upon  goutT  ft$^ 
sons,  which  is  conununieated  to  us,  by  one  of  the  efaaieit  hiatii^ 
rians  among  the  veracums  emissmes  <fer  tbe  Chmese  are  blcaiad 
iRitb tbr  (^  M  wdl  M  the  Eun>peaws4  IliaposiiU^  aaid  tha 
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wise  MancUrtn^  for  a  lamey  gouty  petson.  to  be  a  knave,  eten  iq 
our  own  country  bate  I  known  some  such  ;  but  who  ever  knew  a 
gouty  cripple  tbat  was  a  fool  ?     In  a  book  of  tbat  great  master  of 
morals  and  politicks,  presented  by  a  Mandarin  of  Confucius's  own 
race,  to  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  has  inriched  the  King  <^  France's 
library  with  it,  (but,  I  suppose,  the  book  was  there  reposited,  since 
a  certain  person  finished  his  trarels :)    These  farther  remai^  are 
delivered,  natural  fools  never  acquire  the  gout,  the  sons  of  gouty 
persons  are  defended  from  dulness  and  foUy  by  the  sins  of  their  pa- 
tents ;  or,  if  in  their  minority,  their  understandings  happen  to  lie 
a  litde  backward,  they  shall  no  sooner  enter  on  their  gouty  inherit* 
ance,  but  a  bright  illumination  brings  the  same  forwards.  Whatever 
a  man's  natural  powers  are,  they  are  so  improved  by  the  gout,  so  re- 
fined, so  heightened  in  the  paroxysm,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to 
call  it  a  sort  of  natural  inspiration.     Facile  est  im>entis  addere^  what 
the  noble  Confuchis  has  admirably  well  observed  of  the  gout,  vis. 
*  That  it  is  a  perfect  deletory  of  folly,'  prompts  me  to  think,  that 
it  would  be  worthy  inquiry,  whether  the  gout  is  not  as  effectual 
against  madness ;   and  we  may  reasoably  believe  that  it  is  so,  if, 
upon  examination  it  should  be  found,  that  there  are  no  gouty 
people  in  Bedlam ;  and  then  for  the  recovery  of  those  poor  creatures 
to  their  wits,  again,  itwill  not  need  much  consideration,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  be  excused  the  hard  blows  which  their  barbarous 
keepers  deal  them ;  and  the  tberapeutick  method  of  purging,  bleed- 
Hig,  cupping,  fluxing,  vomiting,    clystering,     juleps,   aposemes, 
powders,  confections,  epithemes,  and  cataplasmi,  with  which  the 
more    barbarous  doctors  torment  them ;    and,  instead  of  their 
learned  torture,  indulged,  for  a  time  only,  a  little  intemperance,  as 
,  to  wine,  or  women,  or  so ;  or  the  scholar's  delight  of  feeding  worthily, 
and  sleeping  heartily,  whereby  they  might  get  the  gout,  and  then 
their  madness  were  cured. 

Mahy  and  great  are  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  mortal  men 
firmn  the  gout,  as  cannot  but  sufficiently  appear  to  jrour  worship  from 
what  I  have,  in  running  haste,  observed ;  but  far  more  numerous, 
and  unconceivably  vast,  are  the  improvements,  which  a  man,  worthy 
of  the  gout,  and  sensible  of  his  happiness,  might,  with  attentive  care 
and  sedulous  observance,  make.  Yet  I  shall  not  insist  on  conjectih- 
ral  topicks  to  do  justice  to  so  effectual  a  promoter  of  the  safety  of  hu* 
man  life;  but  proceed  on  those  benefits,  which  are  the  objects  of 
sense;  so  that,  if  there  be  any  person,  that  shall  think,  or  speak  ill 
of  the  gout,  he  must  be  one,  that  does  not  desire,  or  deserve  to  live» 
It  is  a  lofty  height  to  which  I  have  advanced  your  worship ;  four 
steep  ascents  you  have  already  climbed,  but  the  honour  of  tho  gout 


'Cafmt  inier  mtbiia  candii. 


Can  your  head  bear  to  mount  a  fifth  ?  But,  why  do  I  ask  that  ques* 
tion  ?  the  gout  itself  will  enable  you. 

5.  The  gowt  preserves  its  patients  from  tbo  groat  danger  of 
nsvora* 
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Gouty  penoni,  by  reaMD  ot  a  fixed  dyicruy  of  the  blood,  are  n«C 
obnoxioui  to  feven  ;  as  they  live  free  from  Lbe  dreadful  paioa  of  ibe 
head-Bch,  lo,  likewiK,  from  the  scorcbing  heat  of  fevers.  Every 
onelcnowi.tbat  afeverii  adiiorderly  raotioDi  or  over-boiliag  of  tbe 
blood,  which  Kldom,  or  never,  happens  to  gouty  penooa;  becaiue 
the  malignant  recrements  of  the  btood  and  nervous  Juice,  which  oc- 
cauon  fevers,  are  continually  deposited  in  lbe  joints  of  gouty  per- 
■oru,  are  there  imprisoned,  watered,  and  consumed  by  the  purging, 
healing,  cleansing,  sanative  Breofthe  burning  gout.  There  is  a 
natural  motiMi  and  heat  in  the  blood,  depei  its  pro- 

per crasis  and  constitution  (for,  being  comp  It,  and 

sulphur,  principles  vigorous  and  active,  it  s]  ivs  tur* 

gidand  tumuhuous,  like  generous  wine  in  n  ;)  and, 

partly,  (o  the  ferment  implanted  in  the  hea  the  U- 

quor  passing  through  it*  channels,  and  fore  :flme- 

fcence  frothy.    The  preternatural  ebullitioi  raised, 

either  by  some  extraneous,  heterogeneous  a  be  im- 

noderate  exaltation  of  its  own  natural  n>i  which, 

when  it  happens,  presently  a  high  and  quick  :  blood, 

like  a  sulphurous  liquor,  taking  fire,  diffuses :  ill  over 

the  body. 

The  vut  Sicilian  cbaims.wbicb 
-sulphurous  and  combustible,  what 
of  a  burning,  fiery  fever  ^  and,  whe 
Typhceus,  big  Eryx,  and  bald  Eno 
by  angiy  Jifpiter,  belch  out  those 
and  fnghl  the  inhabitants,  what  n 
restlessness  of  strenuous  heroes  (fo 
the  feverish  fewet)  frying  in  flames  i 

Methiuks,  I  pity  the  young  and 
perately,  and  never  knew  disorder; 
present  ease,  but  because  of  their  ii 
royal  sun  of  France  blazes,  and  peri 
.Rutsel's  masterly  hand;  whenavar 
inglorious,  a  king  of  equal  valour,  i 
beholding  the  monsieur  s  prudent  ca 
er  i  when  a  haughty  Maretcbal  is  I 
that  fenced  bis  master's  treacheroi 
master  of  his  tor  once  to  beep  the 
blustering,  part  with  his  sword  : 

pointed,  and  execrable  assassinet  punished ;  on  such  temptiiw  oc- 
caaions  as  these,  wbo  can  forbear  a  rightfuJ,  lawful,  and  bnmful 

flasaP  yet,  on  so  solemn  a  festival,  if  the  healthy  gives  nature 
ut  a  fillip,  it  may,  perchance,  throw  him  into  a  fever,  and  that 
tefa,  perchance,  cost  him  bis  life ;  whereas  the  man,  that  ii 
obnoxious  to  the  gout,  cbearfuDy  venlurra  the  duly  of  the  day,  wcS 
knowing,  that,  when  the  worst  comes  to  the  wont,  it  is  but  roaring 
b  puivatory  some  forty  days,  or  so;  and,  by  ihat  time  the  gout  has 
wasted  and  eleanied  on*  the  tartarous  recrements  of  undigetted  fa- 
lent,  who  knowi,  but  good  aewa  majr  come,  to  make.  aQotbcr  holy* 
day? 
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Purgatory,  which  cleanses  the  souls  of  the  departed  frotn  their 
filth,  which  sets  them  out  of  the  danger  of  the  lake,  and  renders  them 
(like  burnt  tobacco-pipes)  clean  and  pure,  and  (it  for  paradise,  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  fire  of  the  gout,  which  spends  the  morbifick  mat- 
ter, that  might  otherwise  throw  the  body  into  a  hellish  fever.  In- 
deed, infideU  and  hereticks  may  object,  and  say,  that,  perhaps,  pur* 
gatory  is  but  a  false  story ;  but  no  matter  for  that;  for  grave  authors 
teach,  that  a  false  story  may  be  a  true  picture,  and  serve  to  illiuitrate 
.as  necessary  a  doctrine  as  that  of  purgatory.  But  iti  this  1  am  posi- 
tive, that  neither  a  false  story,  nor  a  true  one,  can  illustrate  a  more 
infdlible  maxim  than  this,  that  the  purging  fires  of  the  gout  with- 
draw the  fewel  from  the  destructive  fires  of  burning  fevers. 

Those  learned  and  worthy  authors,  that  write  of  devils  and  spi- 
ritSy  and  know  the  natures  and  orders  of  them  as  perfectly  as  heart 
can  wish,  tell  us,  that  there  be  two  sorts  of  them,  white  and  blatk, 
good  and  bad.  So  i^  it  certainly  with  diseases.  The  gout,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  call  it  a  disease,  is  a  good  and  useful  disease,  a  white  devil ; 
the  fever,  a  bad,  hurtful  disease,  a  black  devil,  the  devil  of  a  ditease, 
or  a  disease  that  is  the  devil ;  whom  if  eter  the  physician  casts  out, 
I  will  swear,  it  is  by  compact:  whereas  the  gout  is  an  honest  febri- 
fuge, the  operations  tb$m^  natural  and  intelligible;  something 
painful  indeed,  but  theft  ,lii  aq  magick  in  them.  By  the  way,  if  the 
physician  cures,  or  cast$  'tA«t  black  diseases,  or  devils,  by  compact 
wiUi  black  devils,  may  it  not  be  said  to  be  a  double  wickedness?  for 
I  took  it  to  be  the  Roman  priests  ungodly  office,  with  rumbline  ex- 
orcisms, to  eject  them ;  but  this  is  the  fault  also  of  other  dealers ; 
there  is  nothing  more  common,  among  them,  than  to  incroach  on 
one  another's  trade.  Could  tyrants  inflict  fevers,  they  would  never 
make  use  of  rack  or  gibbet,  ax,  or  unrighteous  judge,  unless  the  ob- 
ject of  their  fate  were  an  honest  gouty  fellow ;  for  the  gout  would 
soften  the  feverish  infliction,  as  the  popish  printer  did  hb  father  con- 
fessor's penance,  when  he  boiled  the  pease,  which  he  was  required 
to  put  in  his  shoes,  before  he  took  his  walk.  There  is  not,  certainly, 
a  severer  torment  than  a  burning  feier,  nor  a  more  sovereign  anti- 
dote than  the  medicinal  gout ;  so  that  it  is  a  truth  clear  as  the  sun» 
if  more  people  had  the  gout,  fewer  would  die  of  a  fever  J  .Htfving 
placed  these  things  in  so  clear  a  light,  I  am  strongly  persuaded,  that 
not  your  worship  only,  but  the  generality  of  the  age  will  set  their 
prejudices  aside,  and  yield  to  the  happy  force  of  the  many  usefUl 
truths,  which,  by  the  bright  illumination  of  a  violent  gout*paroxysm, 
I  have  here  discovered ;  so  that,  hereafter,  instead  of  the  old  p^rtine 

compHments, Save  you,  sir;  God  keep  you  in  ffood'heahh,  I 

question  not  but  we  shall  say, ^The  gout  defendyou,  sir ;  God 

give  you  the  gout;  for  we  ought  not  to  hope  for  a  blessing 
without  the  means.  To  wish  a  man  the  gout  is  to  wish  him  that, 
which  withdraws  fewel  from  diseases,  and  '(^reserres  hfe  at  so  cheap 
•a  rate ;  it  costs  a  man  not  a  penny  more  than  patience. 

It  has  been  the  opidion  of  some  writers,  that  none  can  be  saved« 
who  d|e  of  the  plague ;  but,  in  judging  of  the  future  state  of  others, 
Ithinkit  best  to  venture  being  misuken  on  the  charitable  side;  and 

odd 
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Chercjfore,  I  wouM  sooner  belief  e,  tiiat  none  ctn  be  danaed,  who 
hove  tbe  ^out ;  and,  I  must  tell  your  -wonhip,  tiiat  I  have  Ixiovn  a 
less  probabk  kgn  of  salvation  given  by  a  ditseptuig  -Rabbi,  to  hia 
Deareri. 

When  Mercury,  by  the  mighty  power  of  a  verM,  borroirad  from 
tbat  great  architect  Homer,  heaved  up  the  aspinog  movatain  PdioB, 
and  piled  it  intire  on  heaven-^oaldering  Oasa,  ana  then  helped  <%» 
Fon,  up  to  the  top ;  the  poor  old  ferry-man  complained^  that  the 
diiitanoe  from  the  earth  was  ao  great  that  he  could  not  see  what  waft 
done  Uiere.  1  am  much  afraid,  sir,  that  this  uppermost  step  of  as- 
cent, on  which  I  am  going  to  seat  your  wonhip,  that  you  may  have 
a  full  view  of  the  amazing  excellenoe  of  the  mediciaal,  useM, 
health-restoring,  soul-enlivening  gout,  will  place  you  At  such  a  vast 
distanee  above  terrene  things  and  notions,  that  you  wiU  not  be  able 
ta  discem  the  true  proportion  of  that  benefit,  which  crawna  the  ho- 
nour of  the  foot ;  at  least,  not  so  pbidy  as  I  could  widi. 

6.  To  crawn  the  honour  of  the  sout,  it  is  not  to  be  eumU 
The  gout  defies  all  your  gross  gaSenical  methods,  and  att  your  exalt- 
ed di>«iicai  preparations ;  for  the  coi^iMict  oaipea  thereof  (as  the 
baroc^i  Willis  confesses)  lie  in  patts  so«Mry  remote,  that  the  ler- 
tuea  of  mo  medidnes  can  reach  tnem;  sftid/heaveB  be  praised  fer  tt» 
for  wh^,  sir,  would  you  cure  (as  you  call  It)  the  govt  which  givei 
you  pam  without  danger,  a  better  taite  of  batltb,  by  an  acquaint- 
anoe  with  iNiin,  a  knowledge  of  ftstore  thing*,  fteedom  from  the  head- 
ach,  and  from  fevers  ? 

Bless  us!  that  any  man  should  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  SO^t  for  want 
of  which  he  may  become  obnotioos  to  fevers,  and  nea«U«ch,  be 
blinded  in  his  understanding,  lose  the  tasle  of  his  health,  and  the  se- 
cunty  of  his  life.  I  bope  you  and  L  dear  m^  sfaaH  be  better  advised, 
and  to  shew  that  we  are  so,  and  at  die  aaaae  time,  to  sec  the  worlda 
ffood  example,  I  hope  we  shall  neither  of  us  ever  taaspor  with  the 
doctor  fiir  the  oure  of  the  gout;  which  really  and  truly  is  incurable, 
unbsB  the  patient  be  to  be  killed ;  which  U  what  the  doctor's 
QMdJoines  aim  at,  perhaps  not  what  he  directly  aims  at  himself. 
For  hb  heart  is  chiefly  upon  his  fee;  hM  prayers,  ^at  his  patient 
may  neither  die,  nor  recover ;  at  least  not  die,  while  he  is  worth  a 
penny;  but,  when  his  last  penny  is  spent,  then  the  miaefable  crea- 
twre  is  forvJcea,  hke  the  poor  woman  in  the  90^>el,  and  may 
ptriA  for  all  him,  unless  hearen  has  a  miracle  in  store  ibr  a  poor 
sinner,  that  has  been  tormented  by  a  nasty  !>■■*—,  before  his  time. 
But,  lest  I  should  be  thnight,  in  vmdication  of  the  honour  of  the 
gout,  too  severe  against  the  pretenders  to  cure  it,  I  shdi  ai^nie 
against  them,  from  their  own  confessions :  we  may  say  of  every 
medicaster,  whether  a  college,  or  a  stage^octor,  kahamu  cm^Umkm 
reumi  the  whole  dan  of  than  are  homicides,  by  their  own  confes- 
sion. Other  wicked  people  put  on  the  guise  of  honesty,  for  the 
better  perpetrating  their  crimes ;  but  physicians  own  iktt  roguery 
of  their  art;  indeed,  to  save  themselves  from  publicfc  mfemy,  they 
ffiif^  Ihis  soAenmg  tsum  to  their  acandaloas  cause*    The  principto 
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nTlihtir  art*  they  m«^  are  diflkuk  lo  be  madentood,  and,  uacertain 
to  be  relied  on ;  and;  then*  ako  the  temperament  of  the  Body,  on 
whieh  they  fractiic*  ca9  be  but  guessed  at ;  so  that  the  tuccets  of 
the  laoat  learned  praelitiener  can  be  but  easual.  Now*  that*  after 
this,  these  mea  should  be  entertained*  and  so  general  admittance 
given  to  their  practice,  does  eridently  prove*  that  the  generality  of 
moBi  when  they  lose  their  heakh,  lose  their  wits  together  with  it. 
{  will  aUow*  that  it  were  sesoaable  for  a  sick  nan  ybevatty  tb  part 
with  hia  guineas  for  bis  hei^h*  if  the  doctors,  that  have  their 
tneoty  in  band*  were  a«re  of  rcstorisig  health,,  or  upon  failure 
would,  refood;  but^  to  pay  down  ready  UMney  for  a  lottery  diancoi 
where  it  is  great  odds^  but  the  adventurer  increases  his  malady*  and 
hastens  his  death  I  I*  fer  ray  part*  dedare  against  it»  and  aaa  per- 
suaded* that  no  one,  who  eonsidters  rightly*  but  would  kua  his 
money,  and  bear  his  burthen.  A  spare  and  easy  ^t  shaH  be  al- 
ways my  physick^  and  I  will  leave  it  to  nature*  to  da  her  own 
work.  But  let  «a  come  to  some  more  particuhir  aduiowledguients 
of  these  deadly  enaniea  of  mankuMJ. 

Galeii*  that  is  still  revered  as  a  god  by  modem  practitkmeis^  ac* 
knowledge  it  impossible  to  find  out  a  modkhie  that  shall  do  any 
iprear  gi^  one  wi^*  and  not  ^o  ^  much  hurt  another.  The  teamed 
Dr.  Hammbnd  fatafly  experienced  the  truth  of  this  acknowl^g- 
meni;  the  medicine*  wtuch  was  prescribed  him  to  cure  the  gout* 
msf9eA  the  gravel  firom  his  kidvies,  which*  being  too  big  to  pass  tb« 
titeters*  choaked  tbef  channel*  and  deprived  lium  of  his  life  that 
way.  Cornelius  Agrippa  tells  us  o(  one  Basis*  a  plrj^idan  of  note, 
who*  considering  the  foolish  credulity  of  patients*  uid  the  conten* 
tious  tgnorance  of  profiessors  in  physick^  advised,  that  never  above 
one  dMstor  should  he  made  use  of  at  a  time,  giving  this  reason^ 
becanse  the  mistake  of  a  single  man  is  lesa  dangerous.  And  I 
wonM  advise  never  to  use  any;  for*  as  the  mirtake  of  one  roan  is 
less  daageroul  dian  of  a  consult  of  them,  so  the  having  nothing  to 
do  with  any  one,  is  less  dangerous  than  the  mistake  of  one ;  for 
nature  ca»  commit  no  mistal^  but  if  not  loaded  with  luxury*  nor 
dist«rt)ed  with  pbynck*  will  vigorously  strive  to  throw  off  every 
noxious  disease.  Soeh  the  gout  ia  not,  for  nature*  throwing  off 
morbifick  matter  to  the  remoter  parta^  the  bodv*  does  designedly 
beget  the  gout*  and  make  use  of  that  admirable  remedy,  to  cure 
diseases  alrea^  gotten,  and  to  prevent  others.  But  it  is  not  mere 
reason  which  I  rely  upon,  when  I  advise  men  to  trust  nature  alone 
fhr  tbsir  rscovery*  nod  never  go  to  a  physician*  I  have  the  greatest 
authority  to  support  my  adrioe.  2  Chreo.  xvi.  12.  Asa,  in  ue  90th 
▼ear  of  his  reign*  was  diseased  in  the  feet  (as  I  am  now*  whicb 
hinders  a^e  iF&n  mnnin^  to  my  commentators)  but  I  remember 
the  phrase  of  the  septuagmt  is,  litmhrnl^dn  ti^i  wilm»  hu  feet  wem 
soft  and  tender,  (swdlad  with  the  gout,  that  must  bn  the  meaoing) 


until  hia  disease  Q^t)  wna  exceeding  great,  Tot  in  hb  dise 
(i»  «S  lioimua  mttntt  in  the  extreme  sofmsa  anc  tenderness  of  his 
gout)  he  nought  not  to  the  Lord^  but  to  hia  pbysieimi.    1 4»nol 
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see  bow  our  doctors  in  pbysick  can  evade  the  force  of  thia  text;  ifl 
defence  of  their  profeMion ;  for  it  ia  a  very  weak  and  precartoua 
reply,  which  they  make,  when  they  tell  ua,  *  That  Aaa  ia  blamed^ 
not  directly  for  seekinff  to  the  physicians,  but  not  for  trusting^  in 
the  Lord  when  he  tiougbt  to  them/  Now,  I  will  grant  these  gentk- 
men,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  patients  to  tri!lst  in  the  Lord,  when  ther 
seek  to  the  physicians  ;  nay,  it  is  their  duty  to  trust  in  the  Lor^ 
then,  above  any  otner  time ;  for  then  they  run  themselves  into 
those  hazards,  that,  if  the  Lord  does  not  help  them,  'tis  odds  but 
they  miscarry.  But  I  #ould  have  these  physicians,  who  make  but 
sorry  interpreters  of  scripture,  to  consider,  that  the  text  acta  seek* 
ing  the  Lord,  and  aeeking  the  physician,  in  opposition  to  one 
another ;  plainly  enough  implying,  that  the  former  was  his  duty, 
the  latter  hjs  fault.  But  our  physicians,  it  seems,  would  have  the 
sick  seek  to  the  Lord,  and  them  both ;  as  if  the  Lord  could  not  do 

his  own  work  without  them.     Odi  profanum  Genus. Henoe,  nri 

it  is  plain  to  me,  that  they  are  an  order  of  men,  that  care  not 
much  what  they  say,  or  do,  to  uphold  their  own  honour,  and  keep 
their  ungodly  trade  a-going.  But  therefore  I  would  wish  aU  un* 
healthy  people,  who  have  bought  their  misery  of  the  profeasora ; 
and  all  honest  gentlemen,  who  are  preserved  by  the  aalutnry  gout 
in  tbe  land  of  the  living,  to  prefer  a  bill  in  parliament  against  this 
dcHtructive  order  of  men,  that,  by  a  strong  cathartic  act,  they 
may  be  purged  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions ;  I  will  engage,  that 
there's  never  a  family  in  the  nation,  but  shall,  by  this  meana,  be- 
sides their  healthy  save  their  taxes,  ao  that  a  vigorous  war  may  be 
continued  against  France,  till  the  Momieur  is  not  worth  a  livre, 
and  no  body  with  us  ever  the  poorer.  For  such  an  useful  decreci 
we  are  not  without  a  precedent  in  history.  The  wise  Romans, 
under  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  banished  physicians,  not  only  from 
Rome»  but  also  from  Italy,  which  council,  it  may  be  reasonably 
thought,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  increase  of  their  people ; 
for,  as  where  the  most  lawyers  are,  there  are  the  most  quarrels  and 
contentions ;  so,  where  the  most  physicians,  there  the  most  fune* 
rals ;  and  some  say,  where  the  most  divines,  there  th<e  most  diflfer- 
ences  about  religion ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  divines ;  for,  if 
the  maeistrate  would  let  the  strongest  party  alone,  they  would 
foice  all  the  rest  to  be  of  their  opinion.  But  I  am  afraid  I  forget 
myself  in  too  long  a  digression;  what  I  ought  chiefly  to  insist  on, 
is,  the  superlative  excellence  of  the  gout,  which  is  never  to  be  re- 
moved. The  fear  of  losing  a  blessing  takes  ofFfroni  the  pleasure  of 
eiyoying  it  Thieves  may  plunder  your  house,  age  ^\\\  ruin  your 
beauty,  envy  may  asperse  your  reputation/ bribes  corrupt  your 
faith,  but  the  f(out  is  a  sure  inheritance;  neither  thieves,  nor 
knaves :    neither  time,  nor  envy,  nor  any  thing  else,  can  despoil 

20U  of  it.  A  man  may,  himself,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  it,  squander 
is  estate,  blemish  his  comely  form,  injure  his  fame,  and  renounce 
his  honest) ;  but  let  him  get  rid  of-the  gout  if  he  can ;  that  blessing 
be  may  take  comfort  iu,  being  secure  that  it  is  for  his  life,    Tbay 
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«lty^  there  is  more  care  and  troobk  in  kieeping  an  estate,  than 
Hfetting  it;  as  for  the  gfotit,  there  may  be  some  trouble  ia  getting  it, 
tbo'  that  ts  mixed  with  ^pleasure  too,  but  no  man  is  put  to  the  least 
care  smd  trouble  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  gout;  he  may  endure 
misery  enough  indeed,  if  he  seeks  to  the  physician  for  the  cure  of 
it.  You  cannot  be  always  young  and  handsome ;  but  goilty  once, 
and  ^outy  ever ;  thence  came  the  proverb,  '  Drink  claret,  and 
have  the  gont;  and  drink  no  claret,  and  still  have  it:'  The  gout. 
It  is  true,  is  the  reward  of  some  works,  but  there  is  no  forfeiting  it, 
aiid  therein  it  is  preferable  to  a  crown  imperial.  Possibly  a  wise  and 
Worthy  person  may  secure  his  virtue  against  dangerous  tempta- 
tions, btit  then  he  must  be  always  on  his  gtiard;  but  let  him  take 
as  little  care  of  himself  as  he  pleases,  he  shall  never  have  the  less 
gout  for  hill  looise  way  of  living.  Btit,  possibly,  it  may  be  objected. 
That  the  gout,  curing  other  diseases,  and  not  being  to  bt  cured 
itself,  becomes  %n  encouragement  to  intemperance  and  lust.  The 
kistfiil  and  intem^rate  drink,  and  love  on,  reckoning  that  the 
gout  wiH  carry  off  the  evil  consequences  of  wild  excess,  and  fool* 
ish  passion.    Now,  I  wiH  not  lye  for  the  gout,  as  much  as  I  honour 

it :     If  it  were  not  for  this  one • — -^^abatement,  it  were  physick 

for  an  aneel.  But,  that  the  reader  may  not  reproach  me  for  a 
gross  phSosophical  error,  I  declare,  that  I  do  not  mean,  for  the 
spiritual  substance  of  an  angel,  for  that,  I  well  know,  needs  no 
physick,  of  one  sort,  or  other;  but  for  the  corporeal  vehicle, 
which  an  angel  may  chance  to  assume ;  which  vehicle,  being  rec* 
tffied  by  the  gout,  may,  with  less  trouble,  be  actuated  by  the 
angel. 

'  Sir,  I  thought  to  have  taken  a  longer  view  of  the  excellency  of  the 
noble  gout,  from  this  sublime  ascent,  which  represents  it  with  its 
greatest  advantage,  the  advantage  of  being  incurable.  But,  alas ! 
the  violent  paroxysm,  which  I  have  laboured  under  for  these  three 
short  days  and  nights,  abates ;  the  intenseness  of  my  paini 
considerably  remits,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  break  off  abrupt- 
ly;  for  I  am  sensible,  that  no  man  can  do  honour  to  the  gout  by  a 
just  and  adequate  panegyrick,  but  he  that,  at  the  time  of  writiflf*, 
feels  it  in  extremity. 

THE  DEDICATION- 

TO  ALL  THE  NUMSBOUS  OrF-SPRIITG  OF  APOLLO,    WHKTHElt  DOGMATI- 
CAL SONS  OF  ART,  OB  EMPIRICAL  BY-BLOWS. 

To  nil  PkarmaccuHck  Residaitiarie$  m  Town  or  City;  also  to  all 
strolling  Practitioners  and  Impostors, 

Gentlemen, 

IF  this  letter  shall  happen  in  any  measure  to  spoil  jctar  trade, 
heaven  make  me  thankful ;  for  well  I  know,  that  yours  is  the  very 
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trtdt  of  two  famous  princes,  tbtt  hare,  by  ooe  oMthod  or  otbery 
rid  out  of  the  way  very  gpreat  numbers  of  men. 

A  malefaotor,  condemned  to  dic»  ouffbt  to  bt  free  from  all  man* 
ntr  of  insults  as  be  goes  to  execution.  I  know  it,  and  tberefgrt  do 
not  dedicate  this  letter  to  you,  by  way  of  insult,  but  friendly  to 
mind  you,  tbat,  since  your  unrighteous  trade  is  broke  or  breaking, 
you  would  timely  bethink  yourselves,  what  honest  employmeol 
you  may  be  fit  for*  If  you  witl  take  my  advice^  you  shall  travel ; 
for,  to  your  sorrow,  you  have  known  an  over-grown  farrier,  from 
abroad,  make  a  great  doctor  in  England ;  why  should  not  yo« 
mako  as  good  farriers  abroad,  aa  they  do  doctors  here?  This  is 
certain,  like  true  farriers,  you  have  prescribed  to  nuny  a  weak 
man,  a  oiedicine  for  a  horse;  so  then,  for  the  materia  medieay  it  is  the 
same,  nothing  will  be  troublesome  and  uneasy  to  you,  in  your  new 
f  rolession,  but  tbat  you  shall  never  get  as  much  bv  practising  on 
the  spavin  as  the  gout;  but  you  must  be  content  with  less  eamtegs. 
Wbatl  you  cannot,  in  conscience,  expect  as  much  for  kilU»g  a 
horse  as  a  man. 

To  this  change  of  your  profession,  not  only  the  discovery  of  the 
frauds  and  dangers  thereof,  but  aUo  the  name  of  ybur  great  patron, 

Hippocrates,  invites, what  are  you  more  than  ne  }  Gome,  come, 

vsMfMi  It;  T^x^  fifVit/MM'orrif  change  name  and  profession,  better  a 
murrain  among  horses  than  a  plague  among  men* 

Having  thus  obliged  you,  gentlemen,  in  an  epistle  dedieatory, 
by  minding  you  of  the  imminent  decay  of  your  practice  upon  hu* 
man  bodies,  and  teaching  you  how  to  make  tne  best  of  a  bad 
market,  by  trying  experiments  upon  horse-flesh  ;  I  hope  yon  wiU 
make  me  that  grauftil  return,  as  to'prevent  the  iMigation  I  confer 
on  yon  from  turning  to  my  prejudice  ;  therefore,  if  any  goaty  per- 
um  diat  may  happen  to  malign  you,  shall  object  against  me,  and 
say,  I  had  better  have  made  a  forlom  regiment  of  you,  and  sent 
you  to  have  been  knod^  on  the  head  in  Flanders,  than  given  yea 
a  license  to  k'dl  horses,  remember  to  say  this  for  youradvos,  and 
year  benefactor,  '  Tbat,  when  the  devils  were  ^ted  out  of  human 
bodieSi  they  were  soAied  In  enter  into  swinet' 
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A  TRUE  AND  JUST  RELATION 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  THOMAS  MORGAN'S 

PROGRESS  IN  FRANCE  AND  FLANDERS, 

'Xjhtn  THE  SIZ-mOUSAND  BNGLISB, 

m  TBB  TtAlt  1^1  AMD  1658, 

AT  TBI 

TAKING  OF  PUNKIBK.  AND  OTH£R  IMPORTANT  PLACES; 
Af  IT  WAS  DBLITIBBD  BT  TBS  GXNBRAL  HIIISILP. 

l4Uidoo,  1C99.   aaarto»cQnUiiiiicSiit«0oPigff» 


CROMWELL  being  confirmed  in  his  protectonhip  by  ptrliament, 
concludes  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  King  of 
France,  conditionally,  that  the  Protector  should  assist  the  Frendi 
with  six-thousand  men,  and  that  they  should  be  put  into  posses- 
rnoA  of  Mardyke  and  Dunkirk,  when  taken.  But  Cromweirs 
great  aim,  in  this  leaeue,  was^  to  destroy  the  children  of  Charies 
the  First,  %nd  their  adherents.    So, 

In  conseauence  of  this  treaty.  James  IXike  of  York,  and  all  others 
that  aahered  to  the  fortune  of  the  Stuarts*  had  notice  to  leave 
France;  and  Cromwell  sent  his  six-thousand  soldiers,  who,  as  it 
plaiidy  appears  from  all,  but  especiaUy  from  the  following  ac- 
count, wrought  wonders  in  that  expedition,  not  under  the  com-^ 
mand  of  Reynolds  and  Lockhart,  two  successive  ambassadors  at 
the  court  of  France,  as  Rapin  and  most  historians  have  erro- 
neously  recorded,  but  under  that  brave  soldier,  Sir  Thomai 
Morgan;  as  this  intripid  general  hat  avouched  under  his  own 
hand. 

I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  vahie  of  diis  piece  of  history,  without 
which  the  memoirs  of  those  times  are  imperfect,  but  conclude 
this  introduction  with  the  publisher's  advertisement. 

6b  Thomas  Morgan,  sap  he,  drew  up  the  following  relation  at  a 
friend's  desire,  who  was  unwilliog  that  notterity  should  want  an 
authentick  account  of  the  actions  of  the  six-thousand  Englidi, 
whom  Cromwell  sent  to  assist  the  French  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  thoufirht  the  right  they  did  their  country,  by  their  behaviour, 
might  mwe  some  amends  for  the  occasion  of  their  being  in  that 
lervice.  It  had  been  printed  in  the  last  reign,*  if  the  authority 
ef  it  had  not  interposed,  becauite  there  was  not  so  much  said  of 
aome,t  who  were  then  in  the  Spanish  army,  as  they  expected; 
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ud  u  pnbltihed  now,  to  let  the  world  sec,  that  more  was  owing 
to  oar  conntrymen,  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  tban  either  *  Mon- 
■ieur  Buuy  Rabutin,  orfLudtow,  in  tbeirmemoiri,  do  allov. 
The  former,  by  hi*  manner  of  expreuion,  aeemi  contented  with 
an  opportunity  to  leiten  their  merit ;  and,  being  in  the  riritt 
win|t  of  tbc  Freocfa,  while  thi*p««ed  in  the  left,  come*  under 
the  juit  reflexion,  he  himaclf  makes  %  a  little  afler,  upon  the 
descnbers  of  %bti,  who  are  particular  in  wl^Btitbey  did  not  see ; 
and,  whether  the  latter  was  miiinformed,  or  swayed,  by  fais  pre- 
judice, to  §  Ihoae  thai  were  engt^ed  to  support  the  new-erected 
tyranny,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  jud^.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  these  papers  came  to  the  publishers  hand,  from  the 
gentleman,  at  whose  request  tbey  were  wrote,  and  to  whom  Sir 
Tliomaf  Mor(^n  cooBnued  etery  paragraph  of  tbem,  as  they  wen 
read  over,  at  the  time  he  delivered  them  to  him:  which,  be- 
side* the  unaffected  pkinnest  of  the  stile,  may  be  urged  for  the 
credit  of  the  narrattve,  aince  SirTbotnaa  waa  intitled  to  so  muefa 
true  reputAlioo.  that  he  bad  no  need  to  grup  at  any  that  wm 

Jan.  24,  1696. 

THE  French  King,  and  hi*  emiaence  the  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
came  to  view  the  six-thousand  English  near  Charleroy  ;  and 
ordered  Major-general  Morgan,  with  the  said  six-thousand  Englith, 
to  march  and  make  conjunction  with  maishal  Turcnne's  army,  wbo, 
■oon  alter  the  conjunction,  beleagured 
on  the  borders  of  Handers.     Marshal 
town  on  the  east-side,  and  Major-get 
thousand  English,  and  a  brigade  of  F 
army  incamped  betwixt  Marshal  Tiiren 
general  Morgan's  ;  and,  being  to  reliev 
the  approaches  of  the  west-side  of  the  t 
tnarcned  into  the  approaches,  with  e 
English,  at  that  time,  Veing  stranger*  ii 
Morgan  instructed  the  oflicers  and  soli 
fiflies,  that  thereby  ibey  might  relieve 
proaches,  every  hour.     In  the  mean  t 
town,  the  enemy  bad  beleaguered  a  tov    . 

tniles  of  Calais.  In  the  evening,  Count  Schomberg,  with  six  tv^ 
Uemen,  came  upon  the  point,  to  see  how  Major-general  Morgan 
carried  on  his  approaches ;  but  there  happened  a  little  confusion, 
by  the  soldiers  intermingling  themselves  in  the  approaches,  so  a* 
there  was  never  an  intire  fU^y  to  be  called  to  the  point.  Count 
Schombei^  and  bis  noblemen  taking  notice  thereof,  Major-gcnenI 
Morgan  was  much  troubled,  leaped  upon  the  paint,  and  called  out 
fifty  to  take  up  the  ipades,  pick-axes,  and  fascines,  and  follow  him; 
But  so  it  happened,  that  all  in  the  approaches  leaped  out  after  him, 
fhe  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  firing  as  faat  u  they  could.    Major- 
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gcnefal  Morgan^  conceiv'uig;  his  loss,  in  bringing  them  again  to 
their  approaches,  would  be  greater,  than  in  carrying  them  forward, 
passed  over  a  channel  of  water,  on  which  there  was  a  bridge  and  a 
tura-pike ;  and,  the  soldiers  crying  out,  <  Fall  on,  iall  on,'  he  fell 
upon  the  counterscarp,  beat  the  enemy  from  it,  and  three  redoubts; 
which  caused  them  to  capitulate,  and,  the  next  morning,  to  sur- 
render the  town,  and  receive  a  French  garison ;  so  as  the  sudden 
reduetion  thereof  gave  Marshal  Turenne  an  opportunity  afterwards 
to  march  and  relieve  Ardres. 

The  next  place  Marshal  Turenne  besieged  was  Mardyke,  taken, 
in  twice  eight  and  forty  hours,  by  the  English  and  French.  After 
the  taking  whereof.  Major-general  Morgan  was  aetded  there,  by 
order  of  the  French  kmg  and  Oliver,  with  two^thousand  English, 
and  one-thousand  French,  in  order  to  the  beleaguering  DuSdrk, 
the  next  spring. 

The  reat  of  the  English  were  quartered  im  Bofborch*  For  the 
space  of  four  months,  tiiere  was  hardly  a  week,  wherein  Miyor- 

general  Morgan  had  not  two  or  three  alarms  by  the  Spanish  army, 
e  answered  them  all,  and  never  went  out  of  his  clothes  ail  the 
winter,  except  to  change  his  shirt. 

-  The  next  spring,  Marshal  Turenne  beleaguered  Dunkirk  on  the 
I<Jewport  side,  and  M^jor-general  Morgan  on  the  Mardyke  side, 
with  his  six-thousand  English,  and  a  brigade  of  French  horse. 
He  made  a  bridge  over  the  canal,  betwixt  that  and  Bergon,  that 
there  niight  be  communication  betwixt  Marshal  Turetine's  camp* 
and  his.  When  Dunkirk  was  close  invested.  Marshal  Turenne 
sent  a  summons  to  the  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Leda,  a  great 
captain,  and  brave  definder  of  a  siege;  but,  the  summons  being 
answered  with  defiance.  Marshal  Turenne  immediately  broke 
gpround,  and  carried  on  the  approaches  on  his  side,  whilst 
the  English  did  the  same  on  their's ;  and,  it  is  observable,  the 
English  had  two  miles  to  march  every  day,  upon  relieving  their 
approaches.  In  this  manner  the  approaches  were  carried  on,  both 
by  the  French  and  English,  for  the  space  of  twdve  lughts ;  when 
the  Marshal  Turenne  had  intelligence  that  the  Prince  of  Conde^ 
the  Duke  of  York,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  Prince  de  Ligny 
were  at  the  head  of  thirty-thousand  horse  and  foot^  with  resolution 
to  relieve  Dunkirk. 

Immediately  upon  this  intelligence.  Marshal  Turenne  and  seve- 
ral noblemen  of  France  went  to  the  King  and  Cardinal  at  Mardyke, 
and  acquainted  his  eminence  therewith;  and  desired  his  Msuestv, 
and  his  eminence  the  Cardinal,  to  withdraw  their  persons  into  sale- 
tj,  and  leav«  their  orders :  His  M^esty  answered,  ^  That  he 
knew  no  belter  place  of  safety,  than  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but 
said,  it  was  couYenient  the  Cardinal  should  withdraw  to  Calais/ 
Then  Marshal  Turenne  and  the  noblemen  made  answer,  ^  They 
could  not  be  satisfied,  except  his  Miyesty  withdrew  himself  into 
safety ;  whieh  was  assented  to;  and  the  King  and  Cardinal,  march* 
ing  to  Calais,  left  open  orders  with  Marshal  Turenne,  <  That,  if  the 
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ttemv  came  <m,  be  diould  me  btttley  or  raise  the  uege,  at  he 
•houkl  be  adviaed  by  a  ocNincil  of  war. 

The  eneiny  came  to  Bruges,  and  then  Marshal  Turenne  thoofffat 
it  high  time  to  call  a  comicil  of  war,  which  consiated  of  eight  DoUe« 
men,  eight  lieutenant-generals,  and  six  marsh^  du  camp;  but 
never  sent  to  Ambassador  Lockhart,  or  Major-general  Morgan. 
The  whole  sense  of  the  council  of  war  was,  that  it  was  great  danger 
to  the  crown  of  France,  to  hazard  a  battle  in  that  streight  country^ 
full  of  canals  and  ditches  of  water;  and,  several  reasons  being 
•hewn  to  that  purpose,  it  ran  through  the  council  of  war  to  raise 
the  siege,  if  the  enemy  came  on.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the 
council  <Mf  war  was  risen,  Mijor-general  Morgan  had  the  result  of 
it  in  his  camp,  and  went  imoicdii^y  to  Ambassador  Lockhart/  la 
know  if  he  hard  any  thing  of  it.  He  said  he  heard  nothing  of  it; 
and  complained,  that  he  was  much  aflBicted  with  the  stone,  mvel, 
and  some  other  impedtments.  Mi^or-fleneral  Morgan  aiked  adm  to 
go  with  him  the  next  momiag  to  the  head-qaarteiB :  He  said  he 
would.  If  he  wefc  able. 

Next  inortiing,  Ad^arshalllSntmie  sent  a  noMeoMui  to  Ambassador 
Lockhatt  and  M^jor^eneral  Morgan,  to  desire  them  to  come  to  a 
second  cooneit  of  war.  Immediately,  therefcre.  Ambassador  Lode- 
bart  and  Major-general  Morgan  went  widi  the  noblemm  to  Mar<» 
shd  Turenne's  camp;  and,  bjr  that  time  they  came  there,  the 
council  of  war  was  ready  to  sit  ddwn  in  Marshal  l^renne's  tent 

MarsfaiilVifenne  MtisSed  the  council  of  war,  that  he  had  forgot 
to  send  Ibr  Ambassador  Lockhart  and  Major-general  Morgan  to 
the  first  council  of  war,  and  therefore  diooght  fit  to  c^  this,  that 
they  might  be  satisfied;  and  then  put  tile  c{ue8tion :    'Wh€ther,if 
the  enemy  come  oo,  he  should  make  good  the  siege  on  the  Newport 
aide,  and  give  diem  battle ;  or  raise  the  siege  ?  flind  required  my 
should  ^e  their  reasotn  for  either.'    The  Marshals  da  Ctfnp  ran 
away  with  it  clearly  to  raise  the  siege ;  alledginff'  whikt  danger  it 
was  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  hazard  a  battle  Within  so  8treM;ht  a 
country,  full  of  canals  and  ditches  of  water ;   farther  aSe^ng^ 
that,  if  the  enemy  came  upon  the  rock,  tbey  would  cut  between 
Marshd  Turenne's  and  Major-general  Morgan's  camps,  and  pre* 
vent  their  coiguncttoii;    Two  of  the  Lientenant-geaferals  ran  along 
with  the  Marshals  du  camp,  and  shewed  the  same  reatnna.     Bat 
Major-general  Morgan,  fincfinc  it  was  high  time  to  speak,  and  that 
otherwise  it  w«mU   go   round  the  boara,  roaa  up,  and  dashncd, 
thoughtiut  bf  course,  that  he  avight  declare  his  mind,  in  oppoaitie« 
t6  what  the  Marsfaids  du  Camp,  and  the  two  Lieutenant^eaerala 
had  declared.    Mardial  Tureauie  told  him  he  should  have  mcdoD 
to  speak  his  thoughts.     Tlien  Major-General  Moigan  qwke,  and 
said,  '  That  die  reasons  the  Marshals  Si  Camp  aad  the  two  lito* 
tenant-generals  bad  given  ftr  raising  the  sieige^  were  no  reaaoni  s 
fer  the  stmightness  of  the  eountiy  was  at  good  fcr  the  French  and 
EnglMh,  as  for  the  enony  i    And  whereas  ihay  dledge^  Hut*  if 

•  TUtuMi  had  inanied  ClMnr^f  Blf«c. 
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tiie  nwmy  came  on  dK  bank  between  Fame*  and  Dnakirk,  they 
wedd  cut  betweeo  Marshal  Tureone**  and  Major-general  Morgan's 
cavpa;  Ha)cr-genenl  Morgan  replied,  It  waa  impoaiible,  for  tkey 
could  not  inarch  upon  the  bank  above  eigfat  s-breaM ;  and  faiths 
he  illedged,  that  Mambal  Tnrenne's  artillery  and  Bmall  ihot  would 
cut  tfaetn'ofTal  plrasore  :'  He  added,  ■  That  that  was  not  the  way 
die  eaemy  coiild  relieve  Dimkirit,  luit  that  they  would  make  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  channel,  in  an  hour  and  half,  and  croM 
tixir  aimy  upon  the  sands  of  Duokiik,  to  oSer  Maniud  TnreoBe 
battle.' 

Farther,  Mqor-gcneral  Morgan  did  allcdge,  '  VHut  a  dishonour 
it  would  be  to  the  crown  of  France  to  ha?e  MinBOoed  the  city  of 
Dunkirk,  and  broke  groond  before  it,  and  then  raise  the  liege,  and 
run  away ;  and  be  deained  the  council  of  war  would  consider,  that, 
if  they  raised  the  siege,  the  aUiancA  with  England  would  be  broken, 
the  atKie  boor.' 

Marshal  Turenne  anawen 
would  oSer  that  fair  game,  li 
post  side ;  and  Mqen^^enci 
ConjunctioD  with  the  Fruiob 
l>pon  Marshal  l^irennc's  n 
frna  the  board,  snd,  upoD 
'  That  be  woald  venture  tli 
Upon  which.  Marshal  Taren 
next  him,  and  it  was  desire 
walk  a  turn  or  two  without  tj 
aaediately.  After  be  had  wi 
aoon  aa  lie  cane  in,  Marshi 
dered  his  reasons,  and  Aat  i 
to  give  battle  to  At  enemy, 
■i^  on  Newport  side  ;  and 
make  coiOtitiction  with  the  F 
then  said,  <  That,  with  Ood*! 
with  then.' 

The  very  next  day.  at  four  in  tbc  aftemooD,  tb 
had  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  crossed  their  army  o 
Dunkirk,  and  drew  up  into  battalia,  within  two  E 
Tuicnac's  lines,  before  be  knew  any  thing  of  them 
all  the  French  horse  drew  out  to  face  the  enemy  i 
tance ;  and  Marshal  Turenne  s«nt  immediate  o 
general  Morgan,  to  march  into  bis  camp,  with  t 
laglisb,  and  the  French  brigade  of  bona;  wfaicfa  « 

'Ine  next  day,  about  eight  of  the  clock.  Marshal  iWenne  ^tu 
order*  to  break  avenues  on  both  Ae  lines,  that  the  army-  m^^ 
maich  out  in  battalia.  Major-general  Morgan  sat  hit  aoldien  to  > 
break  avenuei  for  their  marching  out  in  battalia  likewise.  Several 
flficers  being  with  him,  as  be  was  looking  on  his  acUiers  al  wodc. 
Ambassador  Lockbar i  comes  up,  with  a  white  cap  db  hii  head,  and 
aaid  t*  Miyvr-geoeril  Morgan,  '  You  we  what  a  condicwa  I  an-in,- 
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I  am  not  able  to  give  yoa  any  assistance  this  day  ;  you  are  the 
dd^r  soldier^  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  of  this  day- must 
lie  upoo  your  soldiers.'  Upon  which  the  officers  smiled ;  and  so 
he  bid  '  God  be  with  us/  and  went  away  with  the  lieutenant-gene^ 
ral  of  the  horse,  that  was  upon  our  left  wing;  from  which  time  we 
nerer  saw  him,  till  we  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
avenues  were  cleared,  both  the  French  and  English  army  marched 
out  of  the  lines  towards  the  enemy.  We  were  forced  to  march  up 
in  four  lines  (for  we  had  not  room  enough  to  wing,  for  the  caxud 
between  Fumes  and  Dunkirk,  and  the  sea)  till  we  had  marched* 
above  half  a  mile ;  then  we  came  to  a  halt  on  rising  hills  of  sand, 
and,  having  more  room,  took  in  two  of  our  lines. 

Major-general  Morgan^  seeing  the  enemy  plain  in  battaKa,  said, 
before  the  head  of  the  army,  '  See !  yonder  are  the  gentlemen  you 
,haye  to  trade  withaL'  Upon  whidi  the  whole  brigade  of  Engtish  sfave 
a  shout  of  rejoicing,  that  made  a  roaring  eccho  betwis^t  the  sea  and  the 
canal.  Thereupon,  the  Marshal  Turenne  came  up.  With  at>ove  an 
hundred  noblemen,  to  know  what  was  the  matter  and  reason  of  that 
great  shout  Major-general  Morgan  told  him,  '  It  was  ah  usual 
custom  of  the  red-coats,  when  they  saw  the  enemy,  to  rejoice/ 

Marshal  Turenne  answered,  'They  were  men  of  brave  resdu- 
.tion  and  courage.'  After  which,  MarshalTurenne  r^tumrng  to 
the  head  of  his  army,  we  put  on  to  our  march  again.  -  At  the  se- 
eondhalt,  the  whole  brigade  of  English  gave  a  cfhout,  and  cast  up 
Aeir  caps  tiilo  the  air,  saying,  *  They  would  have  better  hats'-be- 
fore  nignt.'  Marshal  Tnrenne,  upon  that  shout,  came  ttp  again, 
with  several  noblemen  and  officer^  of  the  army,  admiringHbie'ires<^ 
lution  of  the  English,  at  which  time  we  were  within  three  quarteh 
of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  in  battalia.  Marshal  Turenne  desliNiJd  Mt^ 
jor-gtoeri^  Morgan,  Uiat,  at  the  next  halt,  he  would  keep  eveii 
front  with  the  French,  '  For,  says  he,  I  do  intend  to  halt  at  some 
distance,  that  we  may  see  how  the  enemy  is  drawn  uY>,  and  rake 
our  advantage  accordingly/  Miyor-general  Morgan  aemanded  of 
bis  excellency,  '  Whether  he  would  shock  the  whole  arnky  at  one 
dash,  or  tiy  one  wjng  first  ?'  Marshal 'Hirenne's  reply  was;  *  That 
as  to  that  question,  he  could  not  resolve  him  yet,  till  he  camt 
Ipearer  the  enemy.'  M^or-general  Morgan  desired  the  Maiirtial, 
not  to  let  him  languish  for  orders,  saying,  '  That  oftentimes  O]^ 
Inntnnitiea  are  lost,  for  want  of  orders  in  due  time.'  'Marimd 
IHirenne  said,  '  he  would  either  come  himself  and  give  orders,  tir 
semi  a  lieutenant-general ;'  and  so  Marshal  Turenne  parted,  aud 
went  to  yiehead  of  his  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Major-genet*al 
Morgan  gave  orders  to  the  colonels  and  leading  officers,  to  hare  a 
special  care,  that,  when  the  French  came  to  a  halt,  they  keep  'i^ven 
fix>nt  with  them ;  and  farther  told  them,  if  they  could  not  obscTt« 
the  French,  they  should  take  notice  when  he  lifted  tip  his  hat  (fbr 
be  biarched  still  iibove  threescore  before  the  center  of  the  bodies)  u 
It,  when  the  Firench  came  to  a  halt,  it  so  happened,  that  the 

plisb  pressed  upon  their  leading  officers,  so  that  they  caine  up 
the  shot  or  the  enemy.     But^  when  they  taw  tint  Miyor^ 
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.amcnl  Mor^n  wu  in  a  pauion,  they  put  IfaeQuelrei  to  a  stand. 
Major^eneral  Morgan  could  soon  have  remedied  tbeir  forwardneu, 
but  he  vai  resolved  be  would  not  lose  one  foot  of  sround  be  had 
advanced,  but  would  bold  it  as  long  as  be  could.  We  were  so 
near  the  cDemy,  the  soldiers  fell  into  great  friendship,  ona  asking, 
.'  Is  sucb  an  officer  in  your  army  ;'  another,  ■  Is  such  a  soldier  in 
youn ;'  and  this  pasKd  on  both  sides.    Major-general  Morg&n  en- 
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Tfae  enemy's  winj^  was  posted  on  a  sandy  hOU,  and  bad  east  tte 
sand  breast-high  before  them :  Then  Mijor-ffeneral  Moi|;an  did 
order  the  blue  reshnentt  and  the  four-hundred  firelocks,  to  adranee 
to  the  charge.  En  the  mean  time  M^jor-general  Morgan,  knowing 
the  enemy  would  all  bend  upon  Aem  that  did  advanoe»  rtmoted 
the  white  regiment  more  to  the  right,  that  it  might  be  in  Att  Hank 
of  them,  by  that  time  the  Uue  regiment  was  got  wkfain  push  of 
pike. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  a  select  party  of 
horse,  had  got  into  the  Mue  tegiment,  by  that  time  the  white  came 
in,  and  exposed  his  person  to  great  danger.     But  we  knew  nabody 
at  that  time.  Immediately  the  enemy  were  clear  shocked  aff  of  their 
ground^  and  the  Enalish  colours  flTing  over  their  heads,  Ihe  atrong- 
ttt  officers  and  soldiers  clubbing  them  down.    'Msjor-ffeneral  Mor- 
gan, when  he  saw  this  opportunity,  stepped  to  the  o&er  five  regi* 
ments,  which  were  withm  six  score  of  him,  and  ordered  tbeos  la 
advance,  and  char&;e  immediately :    But,  when  they  caflie  wf  tbia 
ten  pikes  length,  tie  enemy,  perceirnir  they  were  not  aMe  to 
endure  our  charge,  shaked  their  hats,  held  up  their  haadkerchiel^ 
and  called  for  quarter;  but  the  red-coats  cried  akyud,  '  They  bad 
no  leisure  for  quarter/    Whereupon  the  eneasy  fooed  about,  and 
would  not  endure  our  charge,  but  fell  to  nm,  baring  dM  EMiish 
colours  over  dieir  heads,  and  the  strongest  soMiera  and  oncen 
clubbing  them  down,  so  that  the  six-thousand  ^^li^h  carried  ten 
or  tweWe  thousand  horse  and  foot  before  them.    The  Franch  amy 
was  about  muaquet-shot  in  the  rear  of  us,  where  they  cane  to  halt, 
and  nerer  moved  off  of  their  nound.    The  rest  of  the  Spanish  army, 
seeinff  the  right  wing  earned  away,  and  the  Engtisb  eolonrs  thring 
over  Uieir  beads,  wheeled  about  in  as  good  order  as  they  eouM,  sa 
Aat  we  had  the  whole  Spanish  army  before  us;  and  Mafor-ganeral 
Morgan  called  out    the    colonels,    'To  the  right  as  nMseh  as 
you  can,  that  so  we  miffht  have  all  the  cnemy^  army  vnder  the 
English  colours.    The  six-thousand  Eittilsh  carried  aR  the  Spanish 
army,  so  for  as  Westminster-rtthv  to  Paaf  s  Churoh-yaid,  before 
ever  a  Frenchman  came  in,  on  either  wing  ef  ns ;  twit  then  at  lasl 
we  could  perceive  the  French  horse  come  peering  on  each  wing, 
with  much  gdlantry :    but  they  never  struck  <me  stroke,  only  ear* 
ried  prisoners  back  to  the  camp.    Neither  did  we  ever  see  ^le  Am- 
bassador Lockhart,  till  we  weie  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  then 
we  could  see  him  amongst  us  very  brisk,  withoat  his  white  cap  on  hit 
head,  and  neither  troubled  with  gravel  or  atone.    When  we  were  at 
the  end  of  the  pursuit.  Marshal  Turenne  and  above  a  hundred  oft- 
cers  of  the  army  came  up  to  us,  quitted  their  horses»  embraced  the 
officers,  and  said,  « They  never  saw  a  wiore  glorious  actiea  in  ifceir 
lives,  and  that  they  were  so  transported  with  the  sight  of  It,  that 
they  had  no  power  to  move,  or  do  any  thinff.    ^Ukd  this  high 
compliment  we  had  for  our  pains.    In  a  word,  the  French  army 
did  not  strike  one  stroke  in  the  baUle  of  Dunkirk,  only  the  she- 
thousand  English.    After  we  had  done  pursuing  the  enemT^  Major- 
general  Morgan  rallied  bis  forces,  and  marOMd  ever  the  sands 
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wfacn  he  hid  ibodMcl  Acm  at  first,  to  Me  what  ilau^ter  there  wu 
'  ntde.  Bat  amhusMlor  Lo^hart  went  ioto  the  camp  u  fad  as 
bt  could,  to  write  hii  letten  to  EngUnd,  forwbat  great  lervice  hf 
kad  doDe,  wbicb  was  just  nothing.  Maiabal  Turenne  and  Major- 
gvneral  Morgan  brougfat  the  armies  close  to  invest  Dunkirk  agfin, 
and  to  carry  on  the  approaches.  Tlie  Marquis  de  I^da  happened 
to  be  in  the  counterscarp,  and  received  an  accidental  sbot,  where- 
of he  died;  and  the  whole  gariton  being  discouraged  at  his  death, 
came  to  eapitulite  in  few  days ;  so  the  town  was  surrendered, 
and  anbwsador  LodLbart  marched  into  it  with  two  regiments  of 
£ogtish  for  a  nhson  ;  but  Hqor-general  Morgan  kept  the  fields 
with  Manhal  Torenoe,  with  his  other  four  regiments  of  English. 

The  nest  siwe  was  Bergen  St.  Winock,  six  miles  from  Dunkirit, 
which  Marshal  Turenne  belesguered  with  the  French  army,  and 
the  four  regiments  of  Engli^;  and,  in  four  or  five  days  si»e, 
Befgen  St  Winoek  was  taken  upon  capitulation.  Marshal  Tu- 
renme  did  rest  the  army  for  two  aays  after,  and  then  resolved  to 
aoarch  through  the  heart  of  Flanders,  and  take  what  towns  be  . 


Tha  next  tovm  we  took  was  Fumes,  the  next  Men  in,  after  that 
Ondenard;  and,  in  a  word,  eight  towns,  besides  Dunkirk  and 
YpfOS;  for,  so  sooo  as  the  red-co«t*  came  near  the  counterscarp, 
th«e  was  nothing  hut  a  capitulation,  and  a  aurrender  presently, 

Jkli  the  towns  we  tonic  «««  tnnrn*  of  atrvntrth. 

1V>  last  siege 
Priaca  de  Ligny  I 
city,  with  two  1 
•ides,  there  wtn 


broke  ground,  aw 
iiEaip:  Hiior-« 
nig^,  for  faar  of . 
the  approaches  i 
had  dooe  workia 
went  to  take  his 
wards.  Marshal  T 
coBie  to  speak  i 
were  above  a  hui 
about  his  tent  j 
cdleMywith  bis 
vofc  about  twent; 
M^or-gensral  Mi 
U  retire,  for  he  b 
nL  The  room  ' 
turned  the  geotlei 
■elf.  When  this 
down  by  him,  i 
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Austria  were  at  the  head  of  eleven-thousand  horse,  and  four-thdu- 
sand  foot,  within  three  leagues  of  his  camp,  and  resolved  to  break 
through  one  of  our  quarters,  to  relieve  the  city  of  Ypres ;  and 
thererore  he  desired  Major-general  Morgan,  to  have  all  the  English 
under  their  arms  every  night  at  sun-set,  and  the  French  armv 
ahould  be  so  likewise.    Major-general  Morgan  rephed,  and  said, 
'  That  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Don  John  of  Austria  were  great 
captains,  and  that  they  might  dodge  with  Marshal  Turenne  to  fa- 
tigue his  army/    The  Major-general  farther  said,  '  That,  if  he  did 
keep  the  army  three  nights  to  that  hard  shift,  they  would  not 
care  who  did  kuock  them  on  the  head/    Marshal  Turenne  re- 
plied, '  We  must  do  it,  and  surmount  all  difficulty/    The  Major- 
general  desired  to  know  of  his  excellency,  '  Whether  he  was  cer^ 
tain  the  enemy  was  so  near  him ;'  he  answered,  *  He  had  two  spies 
came  just  from  them/    Then  Major-general  Morgan  told  him, 
'  His  condition  was  somewhat  desperate,  and  said,  that  a  desperate 
disease  must  have  a  desperate  cure/     His  Excellency  asked, '  What 
he  meant  r*  Mi^or-general  Morgan  did  offer  him,  to  attempt  the 
counterscarp  upon  an  assault,  and  so  put  all  things  out  of  doubt 
with  expedition.     The  Major-general  had  no  sooner  said  this,  but 
Marshal  Turenne  joined  his  hands,  and  looked  up  thro'  the  boards 
towards  the  heavens,  and  said,  *  Did  ever  my  master,  the  King  of 
France,  or  the  King  of  Spain,  attempt  a  counterscarp  upon  an 
assault,  where  there  were  three  half-moons  covered  with  cannon, 
and  the  ramparts  of  the  townplajring  point-blank  into  the  coonter- 
scarp  /    Farther  he  said,  '  What  will  the  King  my  master  think  of 
me,  if  I  expose  his  army  to  these  hazards  f     And  he  rose  up,  anJ 
fell  into  a  passion,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and  shaking  his  locks* 
grinning  with  his  teeth ;  he  said,  Msyor-general  Morgan  had  made 
him  mad.    But,  by  degrees,  he  cooled,  and  asked  the  Major-gene- 
ral, whedier  he  would  stay  to  dinner  with  him :    But  the  Major- 
general  begged  his  pardon,  for  he  had  appointed  some  of  the 
officers  to  eat  a  piece  of  beef  at  his  tent  that  day.    His  Excc^ncy 
asked  him, '  If  he  would  meet  him  at  two  of  the  dock,  at  the  omu* 
ing  of  the  approaches  ?'    The  Major-general  said,  '  He  would  be 
punctual ;  but  desired  he  would  bring  none  of  bis  train  with  him 
(for  it  was  usually  a  hundred  noblemen  with  their  feathers  and  rib- 
bands) because,  if  be  did,  he  would  have  no  opportunity,  to  take  a 
▼iew  of  the  counterscarp ;  for  the  enemy  would  discover  them,  and 
fire  incessantly.    His  Excellency  said,  *  He  would  bring  none,  but 
two  or  three  of  the  lieutenant-generals.    Major-general  Morgan 
was  at  the  place  appointed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  hb  Excel- 
lency, and  then  his  Excellency  came,   with  eight  noblemen,  and 
three  lieutenant-generals,  and  took  a  place  to  view  the  counter- 
scarp :   After  he  had  looked  a  considerable  time  upon  it,  he  turned 
about,  and  looked  upon  the  noblemen  and  lieutenant-generals,  and 
said,  *  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you,  here  is  Major-general 
Morgan  has  put  me  out  of  my  wits,  for  he  would  have  me  attempt 
Tonder  counterscarp  upon  an  assault.'    None  of  the  noblemen  or 
Meutenants  made  any  rejdy  to  him,  but  Count  Schomberg,  sayings 
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'  My  lord,  I  think  M^jor-gfeneral  Morgan  would  oflfer  n<^ing  to 
your  lordship  but  what  he  thinks  feasible,  and  he  knows  he  hat 
good  fighting  men/    Upon  this.  Marshal  Turenne  asked  Major- 
general  Morgan, '  How  many  English  he  would  venture  ?'  The  Ma- 
jor-general said,  *  That  he  would  venture  six-hundred  common  men^ 
besides  officers,  and  fifty  pioneers/    Marshal  Turenne  said,  *  That 
•ix-hundred  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  army,  and  fifty  pioneers,   and 
iix-hundred  of  his  own  army,  and  fifly  pioneers  piore,  would  make 
better  than  two-thousand  men  /     M^jor-general  Morgan  replied, 
*  They  were  abundance  to  carry  it,  with  God's  assistance/    Then 
his  Excellency  said,  '  he  would  acquaint  the  King  and  his  Emin^^ 
ence,  that  Major-general  Morgan  had  put  him  upon  that  desperate 
design ;'  Major-general  Morgan  desired  his  pardon,  for  it  was  in 
his  power  to  attempt  it,  or  not  to  attempt  it :'    But,  in  the  closer 
Marshal  Turenne  said  to  the  Major-general,   *  That  he  must  fall 
into  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  approaches,  ^nd  that  he  should  take  the 
one  half  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  men,  and  that  he  would  take  the 
other  half  into  his  own  approaches/  Major-general  Morgan  begged 
his  pardon,  and  said,  ^  He  desired  to  fall  on  with  the  English  intire 
by  themselves,  without  intermingling  them/      Marshal  Turenne 
replied,  '  He  must  fall  on,  and  cut  off  one  of  the  approaches  /  The 
Miyor-general  replied,  '  That  he  would  fall  on  in  tne  plain  between 
both  approaches/     His  Excellency  said,  '  That  he  would  never  be 
able  to  endure  their  firing^  but  that  ihey  would  kill  half  his  men, 
before  he  could  come  to  the  counterscarp ;'  the  Major-general  baidl, 
'  That  he  had  an  invention,  that  the  enemy  should  not  perceive 
bim,  till  he  had  his  hands  upon  the  stockadoes/     Next,  his  Excel- 
lency said,  ^  For  the  signal,  there  ^hall  be  a  captain  of  Monsieur  la 
Ferte's,  with  twenty  firelocks,  shall  leap  upon  the  point,  and  cry, 
Sa  ta  vhe  U  Ro^  de  France;  and,  upon  that  noise,  all  were  to  fidl 
on  together/    But  Major-general  Morgan    opposed  that  signal, 
saying,  '  The  enemy  would  thereby  l^  alarmed,    and  then  he 
.should  hardly  endure  their  firing/    His  Excellency  replied  then 
^  That  he  would  give  no  signal  at  all,  but  the  Major-general  should 
give  it,'  and  he  would  not  be  persuaded  otherwise.    Then  the  Ma- 
jor-general desired  his  £xel)ency,  that  he  would  give  orders  to 
them  in  the  approaches,  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  againU 
sun-set,  for,  at  the  shutting  of  the  night,  he  would  fall  on  /     He 
likewise  desired  his  Excellency,  '  That  he  would  order  a  major  out 
of  his  own  approaches,  and  another  out  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's 
approaches,  to  stand  by  him  ;  and,  when  he  should  be  ready  to  fall 
on,  he  would  dbpatch  the  two  Majors  into  each  of  the  approaches, 
that  they,  might  be  ready  to  leap  out,  when  the  Major-general 

Jassed  between  the  two  approaches,  with  the  commanded  English/ 
ust  at  sun-set,  Marshal  Turenne  came  himself,  and  told  the  Major- 
Sneral^  '  He  might  fall  on  when  be  saw  his  own  time/  llie 
syor-general  replied,  '  He  would  fall  on  just  at  the  setting  of  the 
night,  and  when  the  dusk  of  the  evening  came  on/  The  Major- 
general  made  the  English  stand  to  their  arms,  and  divided  them 
into  bodies;  a  captain  at  the  head  of  the  pioneers,  and  the  Major- 
general  and  a  colonel,  at  the  head  of  the  two  battalions.  He  ordered 
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the  two btitalioos,  and  the pionceri,  each  man  to  take  up  atoog  Aa- 
dne  vpon  tlietr  mutquett  and  piket,  and  then  they  were  three  snail 
grofea  of  wood.    Immediately  the  Biiyor-geDeral  commanded  the 
two  majors  to  go  to  their  approadiea»  aM  that  ther  should  leap 
cot,   80  soon  as  they  should  see  the  Migor-general   march  h^ 
tween  their  approacnes.    The  Major-general  did  order  the  two 
hattalions,  when  they  came  within  threesoore-of  the  ttockadoes,  to 
slip  their  fascines,  and  fall  on.    But  so  it  happened,  that  tiie 
French  never  moved  out  of  their  approaches,  tiki  such  time  as 
Major-general  Morgan  had  orerpowered  the  enemy.    When  the 
pioneers  came  within  sight  of  the  stockadoes,  they  slipped  the 
rascines  down,  and  fell  on ;  the  M<Mor-general  and  the  other  two 
hatulions  were  close  to  them,  and  when  the  soldiers  heean  to  laj 
their  hands  on  the  stockadoes,  they  tore  them  down  for  ue  length 
of  six  score,  and  leaped  pell-mell  into  the  counterscarp  amongst  the 
enemy.    Abundance  of  the  enemy  were  drowned  in  the  naoat,  and 
many  taken  prisoners,  with  two  German  princes,  and  the  counter^ 
scarp  cleared.  The  French  were  in  their  approaches  all  this  time. 
Then  the  English  fell  on  upon  the  halfHonoons,  and  immedtaidy  the 
red-coats  were  on  the  top  of  them,  throwing  the  enemy  into  the 
moat,  and  turning  the  cannon  upon  the  town ;  thus  the  two  half- 
moons  were  speedily  taken.    Amr  the  manning  of  the  half-moon^ 
he  did  rally  sill  the  English,  with  intention  to  lodge  them  upon  the 
counterscarp,  that  he  mi|^t  be  free  of  the  enemy's  shot  me  next 
morning ;  and  they  left  the  other  half-moon  for  Marshal  Turenne'a 
parlT,  which  was  even  before  their  approaches. 

Tnen  the  French  fell  on  upon  the  other  half-moon,  but  weft 
beaten  off.    The  Miyor-genera!  considered,  that  that  half-moon 
would  gall  him  in  the  day-time,  and  therefore  did  speak  to  the 
officers  and  sddieit,  that  it  was  best  to  cire  them  a  little  help ; 
the  red-coats  cried,  *  Shdl  we  fall  on  in  order,  or  happy-go-lad^  f 
Hie  Mi\ior-^eral  said, '  In  the  name  of  God,  at  it  happv-go-lucW  f 
and  immediately  Ac  red-coats  feU  on,  and  were  on  the  }op  of  it, 
knocking  the  enemy  down,  and  oaatinc  them  into  the  moat.  When 
this  work  was  don^  Ac  M^jor-general  lodged  the  Engtidi  on  the 
counterscarp ;  they  were  no  sooner  lodgeo,  but  Maruial  TWeuoe 
scrambled  over  tlie  ditdies,  to  find  out  tli^  Miyor-'general ;  and, 
when  he  net  with  him,  he  was  much  troubled  the  French  did  no 
better,  for  indeed  they  did  just  nothing.    Then  his  Execflency 
asked  die  Miyor^ieneral,  to  go  to  his  approadiea  to  refresh  him- 
self; but  the  Miyor-^neral  l^Ked  his  pardon,  and  said,  *Be 
would  not  stir  from  his  post,  tflf  he  heard  a  drum  beat  aparley, 
and  saw  a  white  flag  orer  die  walls.'    Upon  that,  Marrfud  iWnne 
laughed  and  smiled,  and  said, «  They  would  not  be  at  that  pass  in 
six  days,  and  then  went  to  his  approaches,  and  sent  the  Mi^ 
general  three  or  four  dozen  bottles  of  rare  wine,  with  sereral  dishes 
of  cold  meats  and  sweet-meats.    Within  two  hours  after  sun-rising, 
a  drum  beat  a  parley,  and  m  white  flag  was  seen  orer  the  wiAk 
The  M^|or-general  oidered  a  lieutenant  with  a  ffle  of  musquetien^ 
to  go  ind  receire  the  drummer,  and  to  blindfold  him,  and  canr 
hm  straight  to  Marshal  Turenne  in  his  approaches.     Maim 
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Tarenne  came  immediately  with  the  drammer^t  message  to  the 
MiQor-general,  and  was  much  troubled  he  would  not  receive  the 
■Msngv  btfinrc  it  came  to  him.  The  Mi^jor^neral  replied,  '  That 
that  was  yery  improper,  his  EiceDency  being  upon  the  place/  The 
messaffe  was  to  this  efiect,  *  That,  whereas  bis  Excellency  had 
ofiered  them  honourable  terms  in  his  suaoroonsy  they  were  now 
willing  to  accept  of  them,  provided  they  might  have  tbteir  charter, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  city  preserved :  That  they  had  appointed 
four  of  their  commissioners,  to  treat  farther  with  four  commissioners 
from  his  Ezodlency/  Marshal  Tureune  was  pleased  to  ask  the 
Major-general,  whether  he  would  be  one  of  the  commissioners; 
but  the  M^or-genend  bq^ged  his  pardop,  and  desired  that  he 
might  abide  at  his  post,  till  su^h  time  as  the  city  was  surrendered 
np.  Immediately  then  bis  Excellency  sent  for  Count  Schomberg, 
and  three  other  commissioners,  and  gave  them  Instructions  how  to 
treat  with  the  four  commissionen  m>ta  the  enemy.  Just  as  Mar- 
shal Turenne  was  giving  the  commissioners  instructions,  Miyor- 
general  Morgan  said,  <  That  the  enemy  were  hungry,  so  that  they 
would  eat  any  meat  they  could  have  -/  wber^pon  bis  Excellency 
smiled,  and  shortened  their  instructi<ms,  and  sent  them  away. 
Within  half  an  hour,  the  commissioners  had  concluded,  *  That  they 
should  have  the  city  charter  mserved,  and  that  they  were  to 
receive  a  French  garison  in,  ana  the  Prince  de  Ligny  was  to  march 
out  with  all  his  fwces  next  morning,  at  nine  of  tm  clock,  with  one 
piece  of  cannon,  colours  flying,  bullet  in  mouth,  and  a  match 
lighted  at  both  ends»  and  to  have  a  convoy  to  conduct  him  Into  hla 
own  territories.  Marshal  Turenne  was,  in  the  morning  betimes, 
with  several  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army,  and  Mi^or-general 
Morgan  attending  near  the  gate  for  the  Prince  de  Ligny*s  coming 
out.  The  Prince  having  notice  that  Marshal  Tiirenne  was  there, 
came  out  of  his  coach.  Marshal  Turenne,  being  alighted  off  from 
his  horse,  and  the  Miyor-^eneral  Morgan,  at  both  their  meeting 
there  was  a  great  acclamation,  and  embracing  one  another.  After 
a  little  time.  Marshal  Turenne  told  the  Prince,  *  He  very  much  ad« 
mired,  that  he  would  expose  his  person  to  a  garison  before  a  con* 

S Bring  army  :*  The  Prince  de  Ligny  replied,  *  That,  if  Marshal 
renne  had  left  his  English  in  England,  he  durst  have  exposed  his 
person  into  the  weakest  garison  the  &ing  of  Spain  had  in  Flanders ;' 
and  so  they  parted,  and  his  Excellency  marched  into  the  town 
with  a  French  garison,  and  the  M^}or-general  with  him.  So  soon 
as  the  garison  was  settled.  Marshal  Turenne  writ  his  letters  to  the 
French  King,  and  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal,  how  that  the  city  of 
Ypfes  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  his  Majesty,  and  that  he 
was  possessed  of  it ;  and  that  Migor-general  Morgan  was  instru* 
mental  in  that  service,  and  that  the  English  did  wonders ;  and  sent 
the  intendant  of  the  army  with  his  letters  to  the  king  and  cardinaL 
Monsieur  Tallon,  the  intendant,  returned  back  ftom  the  King  and 
Cardinal  to  the  army  within  eight  days,  and  brought  a  compliment 
to  Major-general  Morgan,  ^at  the  King  and  his  Eminence  the 
Cafdinal  md  expect  to  see  him  at  Plarts,  wbenbecamctohiswistcr 
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quarters,  where  there  would  be  a  cupboard  of  plate  to  attend  him. 
Maior-freneral  Morgan,  instead  of  going  for  his  cupboard  of  plate, 
went  for  England,  and  his  Majesty  of  France  had  never  the  kind- 
ness  to  send  him  his  cupboard  of  plate:  so  that  this  is  the  reward 
that  Major-general  Morgan  hath  had  firom  the  French  King  for  all 
hb  services  in  France  and  Flanders. 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fenwick,  two  captains,  one  lieutenant,  two 
ensigns,  two   seijeants,    thirty-two   soldiers;   and  about  twenty 

wounded. 

Killed  at  the  storming  of  Ypres, 
One  captain,  one  seijeant.  eight  private  soldiers,  about  twenty- 
five  officers  of  thirty-five ;  and  about  six  soldiers  slightly  wounded, 
after  they  were  lodged  upon  the  counterscarp ;  Sir  Thomas  Morgan 
himself  slightly  hurt,  by  a  shot  in  the  calf  of  his  leg. 

For  Ccywper,  ^c.  tried  at  Hertford,  see  Vol.  IL  p.  250  (where, 
fnf  an  accidental  Error  of  a  Figure,  it  is  misplaced.) 
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IN    RELATION   TO   ITS   SITUATION,   PORTIFICATIOVS,   GOTEBKUaWT, 

CUSTOMS,    AND   TRADB. 

BY  ONE  LATELY  COME  FROM  THENCE. 

[From  twenty-two  Pages  in  Quarto,  printed  at  London,  1700J 


ST.  Sebastians,  in  the  province  of  Guiposcoa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  is  a  free  town,  in  manner  of  a  republick ;  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  on  conditions  approved  on  by  the  kings  of 
Spain.    And  in  all  their  writings  they  stile  it, 

The  Most  Noble  and  Most  Loyal  City  of  St.  Sebaatians. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  given  them  this  title  for  the  services 
they  did  the  crown,  in  their  wars  against  the  French  and  kings  of 
Navarre. 

The  province  of  Guiposcoa  enjoys  great  privileges,  and  does  not 
obey  the  king's  orders,  when  that,  which  is  required  of  them.  Is 
contrary  to  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  province,  which  is 
governed  thus : 

Every  year  there  is  a  convocation  or  assembly,  whither  every 
tnwn  does  send  their  deputiea  to  concert  (ifiaira  lelating  to  their 
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county  or  pravince.    Their  meeting  it  in  four  different  places  by 
turntfy  and  tbey  are  called^ 

St.  Sebastians,  Tolosa,  Aspeitia,  and  Ascoitia. 

The  head,  or  chief  of  such  as  are  chosen  for  the  governing  this 
province,  is  a  judge,  called  Corrigidor*,  who  is  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  a  county,  or  intendant  of  a  province.  It  is  to  him  the  king 
sends  his  orders  to  be  executed  in  tbe  county.  Besides  this  Corri- 
gidor,  there  is  chosen,  for  the  governing  the  said  province,  a  de- 
putation, S9  called  by  the  Spaniards,  consisting  of  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  places  in  the  said  province,  who  have 
power  of  refusing  the  king's  orders  served  to  them  by  the  Corri- 
gidor,  if  any  such  orders,  or  commission,  presented  them,  are 
against  the  rights  of  the  deputation,  or  places  whom  they  repre- 
sent ;  but  if  the  king^s  commission,  or  orders  to  the  Corrigidor,  do 
not  contradict  the  rights  of  the  deputation,  they  let  hiro  put  them 
in  execution  to  the  rail     For  example. 

When  the  king  asks  of  the  said  province  to  supply  him  with  a 
certain  number  of  men,  either  landmen  or  seamen,  the  Corrigidor 
•erves  the  king's  orders  to  the  province,  and  acquaints  the  deputa- 
tion ;  they  tell  him  they  are  a  free  people,  and  that  they  cannot 
obUge  any  inhabitant  to  leave  his  family  to  serve  the  king ;  but, 
when  they  find  that  the  demand  is  not  against  their  hberties  and 
rights,  they  are  so  civil  to  give  the  king  leave  to  order  a  drum  to 
be  beat,  and  they  will  not  oppose  it ;  otherwise  they  do  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Corrigidor,  Duke  Corsano,  a  few  years  ago,  who  re« 
quirinff  of  this  province  of  Guiposcoa,  and  in  particular  of  the 
city  of  St  Sebastians,  some  things  contrary  to  tbeir  privileges 
(which  I  shall  not  mention)  they  presented  tbeir  Leij  secundo,  or 
charter,  in  one  hand,  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  with  orders  to  him 
in  four  hours  to  leave  the  province ;  the  Duke  was  fain  to  scowr 
for  it 

The  government  of  the  city  of  St.  Sebastians,  whose  magistrates 
are  chosen  once  a  year,  about  a  week  before  Christmas,  is  thus : 

There  are  aboiit  an  hundred  electors,  who  must  be  qualified  as 
you  will  hear  hereafter,  for  no  body  can  be  of  the  government  of 
St.  Sebastians,  nor  of  the  province,  nor  indeed  of  the  least  village, 
till  he  has  proved  his  higuidalquir,  viz.  that  he  is  noble. 

Their  magistrates  are  chosen  thus : 

There  is  a  great  silver  bowl,  into  which  are  put,  confusedly,  all 
the  electors  names ;  the  first  eight,  which  a  boy  (like  one  of  our 
blue-coat  boys)  takes  out,  are  those  who  are  to  be  Alcaijde,  Su- 
balcaijde,  and  Syndect,  i.  e.  magistrates  and  jurates  for  the  follow- 
ingyear. 

These  eight  name,  every  one  of  them,  one  to  be  Alcaijde  and 
Subalca^jde ;  the  first  two  of  these  eight,  tbe  boy  takes  out,  are 
Akagde  and  Suhalcayde;  the  first  Alcaijde^  the  second  Subal- 

*  Ut,  Jo4f  •  or  Sheriff. 
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cayde,  and  eo  after  the  MUie  annner  of  the  Syndeet  and  Mbcr 
officers. 

Notwithstanding  this  fair  way  of  chusiog  their  magistrates,  there 
is  faction  and  interest  made  to  get  in  their  friends  itito  the  magis- 
tracy. They  are  generally  very  poor,  despising  industry  and  arts ; 
and  when  they  come  to  govern,  or  to  he  Akaijde«  have  opportmii- 
ties  of  exacting  even  upon  their  own  people  as  well  as  strangeiBy 
and  which  they  make  no  scruple  of  doing  in  the  faoe  of  the  worUL 
I  could  relate  several  particulars  to  my  knowledge,  but  that  I 
should  expose  them  too  much ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  be- 
lieved that  such  tricks  and  little  things  were  practiaed  in  Spain, 
where  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest^  value  theamves 
on  their  families,  nobility,  and  punetiUo's  of  honour. 

In  order  to  he  thus  qualified  to  get  into  the  govenimenl  (as  I  said 
before) 

Tliey  must  be  noble. 

Tlieir  nobility  is  thns,  not  to  have  had  any  of  their  kindred  a 
Jew,  Moor,  Turk,  or  Heretick. 

ibid,  to  prove  this,  the  penon,  that  would  be  of  die  government, 
presents  a  request  to  the  province  of  Ouiposcoa,  in  which  ii  el- 
plained  his  kitention;  and  asks  to  be  aCavtrileroDillegenzero*, 
vis.  that  his  birdi  and  estate  may  be  enquired  into,  in  oraer  to  hit 
being  made  a  nobleman. 

The  pravinoe  or  town  orders  thdr  Syndeet,  whose  busitlesB  it  is 
10  enquire  into  his  family  (and  fbr  which  he  has  a  piitole  a  day)  to 
go  to  the  place  of  his  birth  along  with  hiitt,  ahd  there  t^Ee  rah 
prifate  as  well  as  publick  informati<^s  of  his  family,  which  after- 
wards he  reports  to  the  province  or  magintrates  of  the  pla^,  irhere 
such  a  one  would  be  of  the  governmetit.  If  the  report  is  aflowed, 
tiie  Cavallero  Dillegenzero  is  declared  noble. 

Besides  these  qualifications  already  mentioned. 

There  Is  one  yet  very  remarkable,  and  without  It,  if  they  irere 
descended  firom  Csssar's  or  Achilles'^  racei  they  canndt  be  noble, 
vis. 

If  they  live,  or  are  to  live  in  town,  they  most  have  a  bmise  rf 
their  own,  or  else  they  must  have  land  enough  in  the  province 
whereon  they  have  two  thousand  apple-trees,  or  whereon  they  may 
raise  two  thousand  apple-trees,  and  then  the  Cavallero  Dilligensero 
is  admitted,  or  made  capable  of  being  admitted  into  Ae  govenh' 
menu     No  man  can  be  noble  by  his  wife,  or  by  her  estate. 

The  town  of  St.  Sebastigns  is  seated  on  the  south  sid^  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  high  hill  of  firee-atone,  in  a  square  form;  the  town  Is 
hid  by  the  hiU,  as  you  make  towards  the  land,  and  is  not  to  be 
seen,  till  you  are  in  the  road. 

There  are  two  gates,  that  of  die  Peer,  and  the  oUkt  thai  is 
caUed  the  Paiiago*Gate,  fimn  which,  goes  a  road  to  Ptaag^  a 

•  A  candidate  Ibr  an  hoManUt  mugioymmtt 
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ttobk  harbour.  There  it  a  horo-work  with  a  ravelin  before  it,  thai 
coven  the  PaaMge-Gate*  and  but  very  ordinary,  and  in  ill  repair^ 
and  out  of  all  dne  prcqportion. 

The  cattle  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  Hands  prettily,  a  noble  pro* 
ipect  froni  it  all  akwig  that  pare  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  Cape 
|if  artinchauco  to  Aikasoo  and  Cape  Britton  in  France.  The  going 
up,  or  access  to  this  castle,  b  difficult,  which  adds  to  the  strength  of 
it,  and,  I  diink,  aU  that  can  be  said  justly  of  this  castle  is  this. 
Although  the  Spaniards  are  extreme  proud  of  it,  and  quote  ydu 
Charlequin,  who  said  in  praise  of  it  (if  you  will  believe  them)  that, 
if  he  should  lose  all  Spain,  and  had  only  the  castle  of  St.  Sebasdans, 
he  would  recover  it 

The  castle  was  Uhwn  up  by  the  magazine's  taking  fire,  but  is  now 
rebuilt,  and  in  good  repair.  All  the  water  in  the  catttle  is  min* 
water,  which  is  conveif^ied  into  a  well  by  leaden  pipes  from  the 
roof  of  the  guard-room,  and  barracks,  whidi  are  indeed  very  fine^ 
and  capable  of  lodging  two  thousand  men  conveniently. 

The  garison  at  present  consists  of  a  seijeant  and  six  men,  which 
by  detachment  from  the  main  guard  (which  does  not  consist  of 
above  twelve,  besides  a  governor,  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign) 
IS  relieved  every  day  by  the  like  number,  and  by  sometimes  a  lesseis. 
The  soldiers  are  all  beggars,  and,  if  a  stranger  refused  to  give  them 
•emething,  they  contrive  to  do  him  mischief. 

There  are  two  platforms  mounted  with  guns,  i  suf^pose  designed 
to  secure  the  harbour,  and  play  on  ships  that  would  force  them* 
selves  into  the  road.  They  are  too  high  to  be  of  any  use  to  them^ 
as  well  as  the  castle  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  harfx>ur  there  is  a  hill  called  St  Claire, 
where  there  was,  three  months  ago^  a  hermit  of  the  order  of  St 
Francis,  who  tells  twenty  legends  and  stories,  and  helps  to  fill  the 
casks  with  wine.  As  he  must  live  by  begging,  so  the  poor  old  fellow 
will  be  every  day  as  drunk  as  a  beggar;  for  this  reason,  they  say^ 
tber  turned  him  out  of  his  cell,  but  it  is  rather  believed  it  was  to 
make  room  for  one  that  is  now  there,  a  gentleman  of  a  consider^ 
able  estate  in  the  kingdom  of  Castile.  For  reasons,  he  h$s  his  estate 
taken  fVom  him,  and  is  confined  to  this  island  as  a  hermit,  to  beg 
his  bread  for  fourteen  years,  and  then  returns  to  bis  estate  again  e 
the  church  and  clergy  ei^y  his  estate  in  the  mean  time. 

AI^that  die  hereticks  are  buried  bere ;  when  the  corpse  is  carried 
out  of  town  to  be  wailed  over  to  this  island  to  be  buried,  the  mob 
of  men  and  women  follow,  intuiting  over  the  corp^,  crying  aloi»d» 
'  He  goes  to  Hell'  The  hermit  has  the  benefit  of  the  ground  on 
his  island,  and  sells  it  as  he  thinks  fit. 

To  give  the  clergy  their  due,  they  are  not  so  troublesome  to 
strangers  when  they  are  sick  and  dying,  although  bereticfcs>  with 
tiieir  ettreme  unction  and  wafers,  as  in  France. 

The  coming  into  the  road,  and  over  the  Bar  of  St  Sebastians,  is 
difficidt,  unless  with  a  hading  wind»  a  great  rod^  ^fiBg  under  water 
in  the  auddk  of  the  Bar. 
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But,  to  run  no  hazard,  the  pilots  will  force  themselves  on  board 
of  you ;  which  is  commendable  enough,  if  it  was  not  on  desifpi  to 
impose  upon  you,  and  make  one  pay  what  they  please,  and  no 
help  for  it,  nor  no  justice  done,  if  you  complain.  The  consul  and 
merchant  strangers,  residing  at  St.  Sebastians,  have  brought  them 
to  some  better  reason,  and  to  composition,  but,  for  all  that,  it  is 
still  a^  they  please.  Every  fisherman  looks  upon  himself  as  good  as 
Signior  Alcaijde  himself:  so  that  a  man  must  sit  down  under  all 
affronts  and  hardships,  and  be  quiet. 

Their  way  of  living  at  St.  Sebastians. 

People  that  are  of  the  better  sort,  and  distinguishable,  after 
having  enjoyed  the  musick  of  serenading  a  little  before  day,  they 
get  up  and  drink  chocolate,  without  which  they  will  not  stir  abroad 
if  their  house  was  on  fire ;  then  they  take,  both  men  and  women, 
a  great  deal  of  pains  with  their  hair,  dress  themselves,  and  go  to 
church ;  they  and  their  priests  understand  what  they  pray  to  God 
for  much  alike,  for  not  one  in  twenty  of  their  clergy  understands 
Latin. 

After  mass  the  men  go  to  the  Peer,  where  they  tarry  till  eleven 
of  the  clock ;  then  they  go  to  the  middle  of  the  town»  called  the 
Four  Comers,  where  they  stay  till  twelve ;  after  it  has  struck,  if  it 
was  to  save  the  town,  they  would  not  stay  a  minute  longer,  and 
oftentimes  break  off*  in  the  middle  of  a  story  or  sentence,  to  go 
home  to  their  Olio.  The  first  thing  presented  at  their  tables  is  a 
chocolate  cup  of  soop,  or  the  gravy  of  meat  boiled,  and  bread 
cmmbled  into  it,  served  upon  earthen  platters;  then  comes  the 
roast  meat,  then  the  boiled,  and  at  last  the  desert.* 

They  gite  this  reason  for  bringing  the  roast  meat  before  the 
boiled  (which  seems  plausible  enough).  The  best  of  the  boiled  meat, 
•ay  they,  is  in  the  broth,  and  there  is  more  substance  and  nou- 
rishment in  the  roast  than  the  boiled ;  for  that  reason,  this  would 
pass,  if  they  did  not  spoil  their  roast  meat  and  fowl,  by  over-doing 
of  them,  and  roasting  them  dry  as  they  do  their  boiled  meat,  by 
boiling  it  to  pieces. 

But  most  people  think  it  is  rather  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
workl,  for  they  shew  it  almost  in  every  little  thing  else.  Cyder  they 
have  ch^p,  and  abundance  of  sweet  apples,  very  large,  all  roimd 
the  country.  The  com  of  the  country  is  Indian  com,  and  no 
other.  With  wheat  they  are  supplied  from  the  Sound,  and  some- 
times from  Barbary,  and  often  from  England.  They  ha?e  been  so 
hard  put  to  it  this .  last  year,  that  they  nave  been  forced  to  make 
bread  of  chesnuts,  which  is  the  reason  they  are  prohibited  to  be 
exported.-  They  have  extraordinary  good  rabbits  of  Nayarre,  and 
wild-fowl  plenty ;  their  pigeons  are  much  esteemed,  and  their  red 
partridges  of  Arragon  are  excellent  and  large. 

Fish  they  have  plenty,  and  of  good  sorts,  if  they  will  be  at  the 
pains  to  catch  it ;  and  if  the  sea  (which  with  a  north-west  blowing 
wind  flies  high  on  the  Bar,  and  even  up  almost  to  the  top  of  the. 
island  St.  Claire,  about  six  hundred  feet)  will  permit.  The  sea  often-« 
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times  in  the  haiboar  flies  to  the  top  of  the  walls  forty  feet  high  and 
more. 

When  the  fishermen  come  from  sea  with  their  boats,  their  wives^ 
are  sitting  on  the  Peer  with  their  husbands  clokes  and  long  spada's/ 
or  long  rapiers.  The  husband  walks  in  state  into  the  town,  and  his 
wife  carries  the  basket  of  fi^h  on  her  head  to  the  market-place  and 
sells  them.  Billingsgate  language  and  noise  is  nothmg  to  what  the 
fishermen  and  apple-women  make  at  St.  Sebastians ;  they  are  al- 
ways quarrelling,  and  will  cuff  heartily,  and  will  not  be  friends 
under  a  week.  Their  common  language  is  Basque,  which  is  as 
much  difierent  from  Spanish  as  Welch  from  English. 

Their  houses  are  lofty  and  stately,  onlv  covered  with  pan-tiles ; 
and  because  of  great  unexpected  squalls  of  wind,  which  happen 
here  often,  they  lay  great  stones  on  the  pan -tiles  to  keep  them  fast. 
Sometimes  both  stones  and  pan-tiles  are  fetched  down  by  storms  of 
wind,  and,  their  streets  being  narrow,  it  is  dangerous  then  to  walk 
in  them.  Their  rooms  are  large,  and  there  is  only  one  chimn«'y  in 
a  house  of  five  rooms  of  a  floor,  and  four  or  five  stories  high,  and 
that  at  the  top  of  the  house.  They  live  all  winter  in  the  upper 
stories,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  lower  rooms  in 
summer.  It  is  very  hot  here ;  the  reflexion  of  the  sun  from  the 
castle-hill  on  one  hand,  and  from  the  sand  in  the  vale  on  the  other, 
is  the  cause  that  it  is  hotter  here  than  in  many  places  of  a  more 
southern  latitude.  Their  beds  are  finely  carved  and  gilt,  but  very 
hard  to  lie  on ;  their  curtains  are  of  linnen  laced  at  every  half-yard 
broad,  but  not  wide  enough  to  draw  round  the  bed  ;  they  have  few 
or  no  glass  windows,  only  lattices,  their  beds  stand  all  in  alcoves. 

Merchant  strangers,  unless  married  with  a  Spanish  woman,  have 
not  the  liberty  to  nire  houses,  but  must  get  one  of  the  town  to  hire 
them,  and  live  in  it  with  him,  and  they  generally  go  snacks  with 
the  merchants  in  their  profits. 

From  dinner  they  go  to  sleep  till  two  or  three,  and  then  go  out 
of  town  between  the  Horn- work  and  the  Town- wall.  Therrthey 
tarry  all  the  afternoon,  either  playing,  or  looking  on  those  that  pls^ 
at  tennis  and  ninepins :  their  tennis-court  is  m  the  open  air,  and 
rough  paved,  yet  they  are  very  expert  in  tossing  the  ball. 
*  In  the  winter  they  pass  their  time  till  eight  of  the  clock  at  night 
in  private  houses,  or  at  an  assembly,  where  every  one,  that  comes 
in,  pays  sixpence.  He  may  either  pick  up  a  party  to  play  at  cards^ 
or  sit  and  see  others  play  and  talk,  and  call  for  three  or  four  glasses 
of  wine.  If  they  stav  beyond  eight,  the  mayor  send^^  his  algotinSy 
and  makes  money  of  the  company,  as  well  as  of  him  that  enter- 
tains them  after  such  an  hour.  Sometimes  the  clock  strikes  eight, 
when  it  is  but  seven,  if  the  mayor  wants  a  little  monev. 

The  men  are  very  tight  in  their  Spanish  garb,  their  lone  spada\ 
their  silk  stockings  and  slashed  shoes.  The  women,  mooestly  and 
odly  attired,  all  of  them  go  vailed,  their  vails  being  very  largci» 
gathered  at  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner,  that,  <  s  they  waUc,  their 
vails  sit  as  full  blown  about  them,  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  before  the 
wind.  Their  petticoats  are  proportionable,  and  the  ladies,  who 
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generally  all  sit  tn  the  grcmtkl  or  floor,  bave  tttch  an  addrtta,  wlitn 
they  sit  down  to  fling  their  peiticoats  out  in  a  round,  that,  modettly 
•peaking,  they  take  up  more  room  than  any  milttone  in  EngHina 
does  in  circumference,  and  the  wind  gathered  under  their  ooflU^ 
by  the  turn  they  make,  is  so  long  getting  out,  that,  by  degrees,  at 
their  coats  fall,  they  And  a  cool  breese  that  ia  very  refmhing  t* 
them,  in  so  hot  a  chmate.  They  seldom  stir  abroad,  the  better 
tort,  but  to  church,  and  even  not  then  without  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy  of  an  ill-natured  husband  ;  they  have  pretty  faces,  black 
eves,  and  would  look  about  them,  as  women  do^  in  other  countries, 
if  they  durst 

The  priests  are  the  only  happy  men  that  enjoy  the  ladies  com- 
pany, who  are  about  eighty  in  all.  Their  revenue  is  but  small; 
they  live  merry  lives ;  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  in  private  bouses, 
where  they  are  always  welcome;  few  or  none  of  them,  but  hav^ 
three  or  four  children,  and  no  reflexion  on  them. 

WbeM  a  priest  would  he  with  a  woman,  he  absolves  her  fhmi  tb^ 
great  scruple,  women  make  of  whoredom's  being  a  great  shi.  Ha 
tells  her,  ha  will  take  that  sin  to  himself.  As  for  the  other  scruple* 
that  women  have  of  losing  their  reputation  and  spoiling  their  for- 
twnea,  there  is  flo  such  thmg  amongst  them ;  for,  if  a  man  gets  a 
vroman  with  child,  that  does  not  pass  for  a  prostitute  he  is  only  ta 
keep  the  child,  and  give  the  wench  a  portion  (if  she  faaa  nothing 
•f  her  own),  who  marries  and  is  not  a  bit  the  worse  looked  upon. 

Women  have  another  advantage  in  this  country ;  for,  after  thejr 
are  contracted  and  all  matters  settled,  and  the  day  of  marriage 
agreed  on,  she  has  tbe  liberty  to  desire  her  bridegroom  to  come 
and  shew  himself  a  man :  and  if  she  does  not  mid  him  to  her 
satisfaction,  the  contract  is  void»  and  she  is  a  good  maid  still. 

Thrr  l;»ring  up  some  of  their  yovng  women  to  play  on  Aa 
Spanish  harp;  for  which  they  let  their  naila  grow  so  long,  tbatit 
ltN>ks  strangely. 

They  do  not  allow  of  any  bawdv«houses ;  but  every  street,  in  a 
dark  night,  serves  their  turn,  and  h«  must  look  to  himself  tb«t 
disturbs  them,  or  spoib  sfkirt. 

Every  Sunday  and  holidaj,  the  ordinary  sort  of  tbem  have  k 
dance  on  the  market-place,  mm : 

There  are  three  drums  and  pipes ;  the  drum-major  who  baa  tha 
biggest  drum,  which  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  child's  drum,  is  the 
common  hangman.  There  thqr  whistle  with  one  band,  and  beat 
ttieir  drums  with  the  other,  till  there  is  a  ring  made,  when  one  of 
the  nimblest  of  the  fallows  goei  into  the  middle  of  the  ring,  shews 
hk  activity,  takes  out  of  the  ring  a  wench,  she  her  mate,  and  so  it 

Scs  round ;  the  first  hlhm  leiMt  the  brandle,  and  all  dance  and 
ew  their  parts  for  an  hour.  The  coopcre,  who  are  numerous 
liere,  on  St.  Andrew's-Day,  ^ir  patron,  go  a  maskqoerading  dl 
day,  and  play  twenty  triclu  ridiculous  enough,  and  would  not  work 
tbal  day  for  anv  reward,  but  they  make  it  up  at  other  times,  for 
Aey  are  at  Work  before  day. 
The  country  all  round  dnmnds  with  oak>  prq>er  for  the  atuves. 
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And  cbetnut  trwB,  of  which  they  make  the  hoops  for  ctski ;  thero 
it  alio  a  great  numher  of  casks  made  in  the  country,  aad  at  Pas* 
sage,  and  brought  to  St.  Sebastians  empty  on  mules. 

There  is,  near  to  the  town,  the  convent  of  St.  Auittin,  a  nunnery 
of  women,  where  there  is  to  be  seen  the  corpse  of  a  woman  dead 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Her  arms,  legs,  and  face  appear  as  lull,  as  if 
she  had  been  buried  but  yesterday ;  she  looks  tawny,  and  i  believe 
has  been  served  mummy-fike.  When  they  were  digging  the  fouoda* 
tion  of  this  monastery,  they  found  this  corpse,  which  they  pray  to. 
Hie  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  iron,  wine,  and  oil. 
Their  iron-mills  are  near  to  the  town,  and  their  iron  bars  are 
brought  to  the  town  on  horses  or  mules,  on  crooksaddles,  to  the 
publidc  magazine,  which  is  under  the  town  hall ;  where  constant 
attendance  Is  given  for  receiving  them  out  of  the  country,  and 
Mifering  and  weighing  them  to  the  h\xytr.  Our  tin-men  in 
Gonowift  are  here  supplied  wMk  their  stamps,  and  other  utensils 
for  the  carrying  on  their  work. 

All  other  merchandises,  except  iron,  ar6  drawn  on  «ledge8.  by 
two  oxen.  In  and  out  of  the  town. 

They  deal  somewhat  in  train-oil  and  whale-bone.  They  hav« 
some  ships  Uiat  go  to  the  northward  a  whale-Ashing ;  besides,  they 
catch  some  in  sight  of  the  castle ;  and  in  order  to  this,  some 
months  in  the  year,  they  hire  «  man  chat  looks  out  continually 
ftom  the  top  of  the  hill,  betwixt  St.  Sebastians  and  Passage,  who, 
when  he  sees  a  whak  or  bottle-nose,  makes  a  sign  to  the  castle; 
the  centinel,  from  the  castle,  advertises,  by  his  beM,  the  town ; 
immediately  the  fishermen  upon  that  go  form  to  the  prey.  There 
was  a  bottle-nose  about  the  bigness  oTthat  which  was  brought  up 
la  Oreenwicfa,  brought  into  St.  Sebastians  in  November  last,  out  of 
whom  they  ^  a  great  quantity  of  that  which  they  caU  sperma 
ceti ;  the  flesh  was  ooiled  to  oil. 

They  have  also  some  trade  to  Newfoundland,  but  with  that  sort 
of  fish,  Cabdau  they  call  it,  Aey  are  baiter  supplied  from  other 
nations  than  by  their  own  ships. 

The  great  quantity  of  pilchards,  caught  on  the  coast  of  Galtcia, 
is  a  mighty  he^  to  this  part  of  Spain  ;  of  which  they  are  great 
kwevs,  and  are  in  aaore  esteem  with  them  than  herrings. 

But  the  more  remarkable  trade  of  the  town  at  present,  and  that 
vbioh  bringa  most  money  to  the  tosro,  is  the  wine  trade. 

The  late  war  with  France,  from  whetice  we  were  supplied  with 
their  excellent  Grave  Medoc  and  Pontack  wines,  occasioned  our  Par* 
liament  to  put  such  a  great  duty  on  French  wines,  and  other  liquors 
iS  the  growth  of  France,  that  merchants  have  looked  out  bow  to 
be  supplied  otherwise,  that  they  may  pay  easier  duties;  and, 
luddly,  they  have  light  upon  a  spot  of  ground,  called  the  Spanish 
Navarre,  of  which  Pampelone,  Ablitas,  and  Villa  Franca  are  the 
chief  towns,  that  afford  us  as  good  wines  as  any  French  wines ; 
Imd  the  Spaniards  of  late  both  at  St.  Seba«tians,  Passage,  Fonts- 
rabia,  and  Outtaria,  finding  such  a  demand  fur  wines,  and  consi- 
derable pvoAt  by  them*  have  improved  dieir  vineyards  to  so  great 
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a  degree,  both  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  f(ood  wines,  that 
their  improvement  equals,  if  not  exceeds  that  of  Portugal ;  which, 
before  the  war,  was  not  able  to  furnish  us  with  above  three  or  four 
hundred  pipes  in  a  year,  and  now  there  are  above  ten  thousand 
pipes  a  year  imported  horn  thence,  which  appears  from  the 
custom-house  books. 

This  will  not  be  allowed  by  some,  but  it  is  very  true.  One  shall 
see  at  St.  Sebartians  mules  by  hundreds,  loaden  with  wine  in  hog- 
akins ;  three  skins  upon  a  mule,  containing  ten  gallons  each,  come 
every  day  into  town,  Sunday  not  excepted.  All  this  is  unloaden  in 
the  magazines  and  sorted,  and  next  day  put  into  casks ;  the  mules 
carry  away  the  empty  skins  into  the  country  for  more. 

This  is  not  only  done  at  St.  Sebastians,  but  also  at  Fontarabia, 
Passa^,  and  Guitaria.  From  these  places  they  come  to  St  Sebas- 
tians m  barqpea  and  barcelongo's,  iNscause  of  the  conveniency  of 
sea-carriage,  in  casks,  and  are  lodged  in  merchants  cellars  ready 
for  the  buyer. 

The  truth  of  all  this  is  so  well  known  in  England,  from  the  care 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  took,  in  sending  over  two  of  their 
officers  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  it,  and  from  some  tryals  at  the 
Exchequer  bar,  that  it  cannot  be  further  questioned. 

Besides,  for  all  wines  shipped  off  from  St.  Sebastians,  the  masters 
of  ships  are  obliged  to  take  certificates  from  the  mayor  and  consul, 
as  a  sufficient  testimony  that  their  wines  are  of  the  growth  of 
Navarre,  in  his  Catholick  Majesty's  dominions,  given  under  the 
l^reat  seal  of  the 

Most  noble  and  Most  Loyal  City  of  St.  Sebastians. 

And  undersigned  by  their  sworn  master  cooper,  Signior  Nicola 
and  his  assistants,  that  the  very  casks  are  made  by  them. 


A  LIST  OF  THE 

MONASTERIES,  NUNNERIES,  AND  COLLEGES, 

iSXLONGINQ  TO  THE  EKOLISH  PAPISTS  IH  SRYBRAL  POPISH  COUKTBIBS 

BSTONO  8BA. 

Poblisbed  to  inform  the  People  of  Eoglandy  of  the  BCeesures  taken  by  tbe 
Popish  Party  for  the  rie-establiihing  of  Popery  in  these  Nations.  In  a  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament  [From  eight  Pages  Quarto,  London ;  prmtai 
in  1700.] 


I 


sm, 

FIND  that  your  honourable  House  is  fully  sensible  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequence  of  the  numbers  of  npists  amongst  us  by 
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Eur  present  proceedings ;  and  to  add  what  I  can  to  your  know- 
\ge  concerning  Papists,  1  have  here  sent  you  a  list  of  the  semi- 
naries and  religious  houses  abroad,  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the 
English  Papists.  I  cannot  assure  you  the  list  is  perfect,  believing 
there  are  many  more  that  have  slipped  my  knowledge,  but  what  I 
here  send  you  is  known  to  be  true. 

Lisbon. 
U  Here  is  a  college  of  secular  English  priests,  in  number  about 

forty. 
1.  Here  Is  also  a  monastery  of  English  nuns*,  of  the  order  of  St, 

Bridget;  their  community  thirty. 
3*  Also  a  convent  of  Irish  Dominican  friars,  in  number  sixteen  f  • 

4.  Also  Dominican  nuns  t  of  the  same  country. 

if.  With  a  college  of  secular  Irish  priests,  under  the  government  of 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  in  number  about  thirteen. 

Valladolid  in  Spain.  . 
Twelve  secular  priests,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 
An  English  Jesuit  is  the  minister  §  in  the  house,  and  is  next  to 
the  rector. 

Madrid. 

1.  An  English  college,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 
An  Englishman  is  the  minister  in  the  house,  in  number  eight. 

2.  A  Scots  and  Irish  college. 

Sevil. 
An  English  college,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jetuiti» 

St.  Lucar. 
A  small  college  ||  of  English,  called,  St.  George's. 

Bilhoa. 
A  house  whereof  father  Anthony  is  chief. 

Paris. 
1.  In  the  Feaubourge  St.  Jacques,  is  a  convent  of  English  Bene- 

dictine  monks,  they  are  in  number  twenty-four. 
8.  A  monastery  of  visitation  nuns,  otherwise  Bine  Nuns,  number 

twenty. 

5,  A  monastery  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.    The  nuni 
are  in  number  sixty,  the  pensioners  as  many  more. 

4.  A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  in. number  thirty. 

5.  A  college  of  Irish  secular  priests,  called  Montacute  Ck>llege. 

6.  A  college  of  Scots  secular  priesu. 

•  Thew  nans  eall  their  nooiiery,  Sion-Hoote,  and  pretend  to  be  origiaanf  trui» 

Cited  from  the  ancient  monastery  of  Bridgettao  naot,  at  Sion*Boiuc^  near  RiehoMod 
Sorrey.    To  which  they  lay  clamt,  when  time  tfaaU  aerre. 
f  Now  Increaned  to  double  the  namber. 

t  These  nont  are  sitoated  at  Bethlem,  aboat  three  miles  firom  Liaboo. 
4  ConiiMior. 

I  This  waa  originally  an  hospital  belonging  to  the  JEngliib  liictorj,  and  «fttnrwdS 
tuned  into  a  colwge,  wtt  now  it  has  o&ly  one  priest  in  it. 
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7»  Near  Ptirif  a  conveot  of  Englitb  diicaked«  aUat  ban4eggii 
Carmelite  friar». 

Dowaj. 

1.  A  coaegt  of  aeeular  pneate  and  lUideDti,  in  namber  about  out 

biHidBta  and  fil^. 

2.  A  conTent  of  Benedictine  monks,  in  number  twenty-fife. 

S.  A  college  in  the  oonTent  of  English  yoath^  they  hafe  beea 
known  to  be  fifty*nine. 

4.  A  coDTent  of  Franciscan  Mars,  in  number  sixty. 

5.  A  Scots  college  of  Jesuits. 

Bl<Ns  in  France. 

A  nunnery. 

Pontois  in  France. 
A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  under  the  direction  of  the  Je- 
suits *. 

DanUriL 
1.  A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  oommonly  caDed  the  rich 

Dames,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 
8.  A  monastery  of  poor  Clares. 

Grardin. 
A  monastery  of  English  poor  Clares. 

Flanders. 
A  monastery  of  discaked,  alias  bare-legged^  Carmelite  nnos. 
Two  other  monasteries  of  Augustine  nuns. 

At  Burnham  near  Brussels. 
A  convent  of  Dominican  friars,  founded  by  Cardinal  Howard. 

Near  that, 
A  monutery  of  English  Dominican  nuns. 

Near  that, 
A  convent  of  Carmelite  friars. 

Ares  in  Flanders. 
A  monastery  of  poor  Clares. 

Lovaine. 

1.  A  eoQege  of  Dominican  friais. 

2.  A  college  of  Irish  Capnchina. 

Nieuport  in  Flanders. 
A  convent  of  Carthusian  monks  t«  in  number  twdve. 

Cambray. 
A  Aonaslery  of  Benedieline  nuns,  under  direction  of  the  monks  ef 
.  the  same  order,  in  number  thirty. 

•  Vii.  R«Ting  Jcmltt  ftMr  thdr  coaSBatort,  lee.  _^    * 

t  Who  pretend  m  title  to  the  CUarter.Hoaae,  Lcmdon,  and  sU  iti  MCStit,  whn  9fm 
ny  MAlayfaold  of  a  Foplah  soTonaifilit  in  Sof land. 
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Liege. 
1.  A  monastery  of  Canonesses  Regulars  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin, 
f .  A  college  of  Engliah  Je9uit8>  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

Ghent 

1.  A  college  of  Jetuita^  ia  number  six. 

2.  A  nunnery. 

Bridges. 
1*  A  Bioaastery  of  nuns  dtbe  third  order  of  St*  Franctt»  in  munbar 

thirty. 
2.  A  monastery  of  Augustine  nuns. 

St.  Omers. 
A  college  of  Jesuits  about  thirty  *,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
English  acholara. 

Lanspring  in  Germany. 
Ah  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks»  with  a  lord  abbot,  in  number 
thirty. 

Beiulward  in  Lorrain. 
A  convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  in  number  sixteen. 

Rome. 
1 .  A  t^tge  ^  Bdouiiir  pt^U  tinder  the  guyveHimeht  of  thfc  EmHidi 

.yeMiKS'i'. 
9*  ASc^eoOege^ 


By  this  account  it  appears  thl^  there  arefifty-otie  rdfgious  hoa 
Maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  English  Papists,  which  carries  vast 
•ms  of  money  yearly  out  of  the  nation^  and  returns  nothing  in 
lieu  thereof,  but  a  sort  of  vermin,  that  are  a  common  nuaance  to 
church  and  state.  The  methods,  how  to  prevent  this  growing  evil| 
Mt  left  to  the  great  wisdom  of  your  honourable  house. 

I  am^  Sir,  yours^  &e. 


«  Up«nUie«itablkluMi^of  UMhooM.        , 
f  Itni  eoircg*  bat  fle«iitii«d  v^  mack  of  I  Ate 


y««n. 


TOU  X«  ft 


{  «♦  J 


A  DISCOURSE  OF  SEA-PORTS  • ; 
PRINCIPALLY  OF  THE  PORT  AM)  HAVEN  OF  DOVER  r 

WRITTEN  BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH, 
AND  ADDRESSED  TO  QUEEN  XUsXbETH.  . 

With  aseful  Remarks,  Ice.  on  that  Subject,  by  Conmand  of  bit  late  Mifesty 
King  Charles  the  Second.  Never  before  made  publick.  Printed  in  1100. 
QaarlOi  contaiuiog  twenty  Pages.    * 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rumney,  Lard  Warden  of  the 

Cinque  Ports,  4'C. 
MY  LORD, 

THE  publisher  of  this  discourse  has  no  other  motive  of  his  ad- 
dress to  your  Lordship,  than  that  the  design  may  receive  pro- 
tection from  some  powerful  hand,  by  which,  heine  sheltered  in  its 
infancy  from  the  blasts  of  malevolence  (which  will  blow  from  more 
comers  than  one)  it  may  have  leave  to  strike  root,  and  grow  to 
strength  enough  to  be  able  to  stand  alone.  The  subject  matter 
seems  to  belong  to  your  Lordship,  in  propriety,  as  you  are  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  and  the  patronage  of  so  noble  and 
national  a  project  could  be  claimed  no  where  so  rightfully  as  from 
your  Lordship,  who  being  equally  great  by  birth,  power,  the  favour 
of  your  prince,  and  the  love  of  your  country,  I  could  not  withstand 
the  justice  of  making  Uits  oblation  of  my  duty  and  good  wishes  to 
your  Lordship,  by  thus  tendering  it  to  your  election  to  be  the 
father  and  protector  of  so  needful  and  magnificent  a  work,  abound- 
ing in  publick  honour,'  safety,  and  emolument,  whereby  you  may 
consign  your  name  to  posterity,  by  a  monument  more  durable,  and 
of  greater  dignity  than  the  records  and  patents  of  your  ancestor^ 
or  tne  statues  of  antiquity. 

The  manuscript  fell  casually  into  my  hands  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  which  beinff  relished  by  such  worthy  mem- 
bers of  that  honourable  body  as  I  bad  an  opportunity  to  impart  it 
to,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  a  more  grateful  office  to  my  country, 
than  to  be  the  means  of  its  publication,  for  which  freedom  I  ask  the 
author's  pardon,  as  I  do  your  Lordship's  for  the  presumption  of  this 
dedication;  who  am. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  and  dutiful  servant 

A  hrirf  Discourse,  declaring  haw  honourable  and  profitable  to  yamr 
most  Excellent  Majesty,  and  how  necessary  and  commodiausfor  your 
Realm,  the  maTcing  (f  Dover  Haven  smU  be,  and  in  what  sort, 

•  ThiM  is  tha  S9Ui  anniber  in  the  cattlogne  of  pamphlets  in  the  Baxl«lai&  Uhiarr. 
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^httt  lemt  Charges  m  greatest  Perfection  the  same  may  he  accom  - 
piished, 

THERE  is  no  one  things,  most  renowned  sovereign,  of  greater 
necessity  to  maintain  the  honour  and  safety  of  this  your  Majesty's 
realm,  than  by  all  convenient  means  to  increase  navigation,  ship- 
ping, and  mariners,  these  being  a  strength  in  time  of  war;  and  in 
time  of  peace  ^  members  most  profitable  and  commodious. 

But  this  can  neither  be  had,  increased,  nor  maintained,  if^  first, 
•  tore  harbours  be  not  provided,  as  a  safe  receptacle  to  receive  and 
-guard  them  from  storms,  enemies,  &c. 

This  hath  moved  that  industrious  nation  of  the  Low  Countries  in 
Holland,  Zesland,  and  Flanders,  Where,  by  reason  of  their  sandy 
coast,  though  God  hath  scarcely  in  any  place  allowed  them  any 
good  havens  natural,  yet,  seeing  the  necessity  and  commodity  of 
harbours,  they  have,  without  regard  of  any  charges  or  travel,  with 
infinite  expence<i.  made  many  havens  artificial,  even  in  such  placet 
as  nature  denied  them  all  the  hopes  of  help ;  whereby  we  see  they 
have  drawn  such  intercourse  and  traffick,  both  of  foreign  nationt 
for  merchandise,  and  also  by  their  industry  for  fishing,  that  in  few 
yean  (almost'  in  our  age)  they  have  been  able  to  build  a  number 
of  mo»t  sumptuous,  rich,  and  beautiful  cities,  furnished  the  coast 
with  a  great  number  of  ships  and  mariners,  and  are  become  the 
most  populous  and  rich  nation  the  sun  did  ever  shine  on ;  and  not 
only  the  sea  coasts,  but  also  the  inland  countries,  by  quick  vent  of 
their  commodities,  do  participate  of  the  same  bene6t  and  felicity : 
and  such  their  chai^:es,  on  havens  and  harbours  bestowed,  do  yield 
them  the  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and  commodity  most  plentiful 
throughout  their  whole  domihion. 

But  contrary -wise,  with  us  this  last  Parliament,  lamentable  re- 
lation hath  been  made  of  the  ST^at  decay  of  mariners  and  fisher- 
men, to  the  number  of  many  hundred  sail  upon  our  coast  of  Eng- 
land, even  in  this  a^,  and  within  memory;  and  also  of  the  pre- 
tent  poverty,  and  desolate-  habitations  of  many  frontier  towns. 

Whereby  it  plainly  appeareth,  that  as  the  excessive  expence  of 
the  Low  Countries,  bestowed  on  havens,  hath  not  impoverished, 
but  the  clean  contrary,  greatly  inriched  them  by  incomparable 
wealth  and  treas-ure,  with  numbers  of  rich,  fair,  and  populous 
towns ;  so  our  sparinor  mind,  or  rather  greedy  getting,  gaining, 
and  inriching  land  from  your  mnjesty^s  havens,  and  navigable 
channels,  hath  utterly  destroyed  and  spoiled  many  good  havens  by 
nature  left  us,  and  thereby  wrought  very  beggary,  misery,  ana 
desolation  in  these  your  frontier  towns. 

And,  if  we  search  the  very  cause  of  the  flourishing  state  of 
London,  which  almost  alone  in  quantity,  people,  and  wealth  in 
Ihjt  age  is  to  increased ;  and,  contrary-wise  of  the  poverty,  or 
rather,  beggary  and  decay  of  Winchelsea,  Rye,  Rumney,  Hide, 
Cover,  and  many  other  poor  towns,  we  shall  find  the  decay  of 
thase  haventy  and  pietervation  of  the  Tbanaet,  tkt  only  pr  chiaf 
occasion. 

rf  9 
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Hereby  tufficietttly  appeareth  bov  tiic«inparafale  jewcds  faafcnt 
and  sure  harbours  are  for  saining,  maintaining,  and  incieasing 
people^  wealth,  and  commodity  in  any  realm. 

And  DO  lesser  strength  and  security  do  diey  bring  in  time  of 
wtir,  as  well  by  the  multitude  of  mariners  (a  most  serrkseable 
people)  and  shipping,  wl^h  ihey  breed,  as  also  the  isliabitatimi 
4)f  the  frontiers. 

But,  in  the  whole  circuit  of  your  Majesty's  famous  iilond,  tbeie 
is  not  any  one  either  in  respect  of  secnnty  and  defence,  or  of 
iraffick  or  int^course,  more  convexBent,  needful,  or  rather  of  ne- 
cessity to  be  regarded  than  tfaif  of  Dorer,  sttinte  on  appsmonlory 
Xiexi  fronting  a  puissant  foreign  king,  and  in  the  very  streight 
passage  and  intercourse  of  aliODst  all  the  shipping  of  Christendom. 

And,  if  that  our  renowned  king,  your  Majesty's  fatl^r^  of  fa- 
mous memory,  Henry  the  Eighth  in  his  tine,  foimd  how  necessary 
It  was  to  make  a  haven  at  Dorer  (when  Sandwich,  Rye,  Camber, 
and  others  were  good  harens,  and  Calais  also  then  in  his  possession) 
and  yet  spared  not  lo  bestow,  of  bis  own  treasure,  so  great  a  mass 
in  building  of  that  pier,  which  then  seciM«d  a  probable  meaa  lo 
perform  the  same;  how  much  more  is  ihe  same  now  needful,  or 
nJ^r  of  necessity  (those  good  havens  being  extremely  dtcsyet) 
no  safe  harbour  neing  left  in  all  the  coast  almost  between  mia- 
mouth  and  Yarmouth;  seeing  the  same  also  may  be  peifonned 
without  the  expence  of  your  Majesty's  private  treasure,  the  present 
-gifl  of  Parliament  considered*  and  their  ready  wills  so  plainly  dis- 
covered, to  supply  whatever  charge  diall  be  needful,  wfaensaever 
by  your  gracious  providence  they  shall  see  Uie  realm  armed  with 
such  a  shield,  and  endowed  with  so  great  a  jewel. 

The  commodities  that  thereby  both  to  your  Miyesty  mud  realm 
shidl  ensue,  are. 

First,  a  place  of  refi^  and  sure  safeguard  to  aH  wierchants, 
your  msjesty's  subjects,  who  passing  from  London,  and  all  other 
the  east  and  north  parts  of  England,  to  France,  Spain,  Barbaty, 
the  Levant,  the  islands,  or  other  parts  aouth,  or  west  of  Ae  world, 
for  want  of  harbour  at  Dover^  either  «oing  forth  «r  retuming ,  ihaU 
be  inforced  to  ride  it  out  in  open  ffoai,  to  their  greflt  peril;  or,  in 
time  of  war,  for  wa^t  of  such  suceottr,  to  thiow  ^emselvea  on  Ike 
contrary  coast  into  the  arms  of  their  enemies. 

For  all  other  strangers,  your  Miyesty's  ftiends,  that  pass  the 
sea  from  Hamburgh,  Dantzidc,  Lubeck,  Embden,  Scotland^  Den« 
mark,  or  any  parts  of  the  Low  Comntries,  to  any  parts  of  the 
world,  south  and  south  west  (whereof  there  are  daily  great  mm- 
bers)  or  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  mr  Itsly,  bound  northward, 
cither  to  London,  or  any  of  the  northern  provinces,  both  passing 
and  repassing,  they  must  of  necessity  touch,  as  it  were,  upon  cUs 
promontory;  and,  unon  any  change  of  wiiid,orfear^  the^memy, 
hr  sure  refuge,  witt  nmst  willingly  and  tkankfhlly  embrace  so 
sweet  and  safe  a  sanotoary, 

Hq  promontMy,  tewi^  or  haven  ^  ChriatendiBi,  ia  ao  pheoA 
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hgr  ntlure  and  skuaiion,  Wh  t«  gmt^f  frmA  md  waaaof  enemw^ 
as  this  your  Miyesty's  town  of  Dover. 

Na  place  or  iowa.  of  Ckrisiendom  m  so^  settkd  to  mccit^  and 
dcUrer  inteUigeiice  for  all  natteia  aod  actiesis  in  Euiop^^  from 

No  town  of  aH  the  Low  CouRtries>  thou^  by  their  industry  tbey 
have  a  gveat  nnmber  excessive  populous*  faiiv  and  rich,  is  by  na- 
Uue  BO  settled,  eitber  to  attuie  latereoitrM  by  sea,  or  train  inhabi* 
tants  by  land,  to  m^ke  il  great,  fatr,  rich^  and  populous. 

For  alluring  ititercourse  by  sea«  there  is  already  sufficient  said. 

By  kad,  it  hatb  better  air  and  water,  tn^^  chief  elementsv  than 
«fi.the  rich  towns  in  Holland  and  Zealand 

lor  fire,  the  country  round  about  is  fiu*  better  wooded  tha» 
theirs,  and  the  whole  shire  wherein  it  standeth,  and  round  about 
tbe  tawni  itsdf^.  the  so^  is  so  well  sorted  ibr  arable  and  pasture  o^ 
aU  sortsv  for  macsh  and  meadows  sufficiently  furnished^  as  heart  of 
man  cannot  wish  or  desire  it  better. 

A  <iuarry  oC  stone  at  hand  sufficient  to  build  both  town  and 
haven  in  a  most  sufficient,  large,  and  beantilui  nwmier.  There 
wanteth  nothing  by  land,  sea,  or  air  that  can  be  wisluBd.  And^  if 
those  indnstrioua  people  of  the  Low  Countries  had  in  all  lAttir 
provinces  suck  a  seat  with  like  commodities,  they  would  maike  it  n 
spectacle  to  the  weiUi  without  respect  of  charge  whatsoever. 

Them  wanteth  nothing  but  a  harbeur,^  whM(b  when  convpaMedv 
all  other  ptrU  of  peopling,  wealth,  and  strength  will  follow  of 
iteelf. 

A  marvellous  number  of  poor  people  both  Iw  this  work,  till  the 
hanen^  ia  made,  and  after  by  the  shipping,  nriung,  Ste.  Witt  be 
employed,.  w4i*now  for  want  of  work  are  whipped,  aciarked,  an^ 
hangrd. 

Tlie  qaidc  uttexing  of  commodities,  which  always  foQoweth  by 
increase  of  intercourse,  wUl  cause  all  the  coast  and  shire  to  he 
notably  manurad  and  peopled,,  not  with  poor,,  idle,  but  painM, 
industrious,  and  rich  persons,  a  great  emament  and  commodity  ii» 
peace,  and  sure  defence  in  wav,  the  same  being  the  fhmtier 
nearest  coast  to  a  mos4  dangerous,  puissant,  active,  and  aspiring 
neighbour. 

The  increase  of  navigation,  fishings  and  traffiok  that  hereby  will 
gfow,  and  the  great  wealds  and  commodity  thereof  artsing,  wiil 
not  be  contained  in  one  shire  alone,  but  poured  forth  into  allparta 
of  the  nskn,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor,  and  contentation  of  all 
degrees^  increasii^  of  arts  and  occnpatiosks,  a  pattern  whereof  we 
nay  behold  even  in  our  next  neighbours  the  Low*Countrie»;  not 
feigned  in  imagination,  butactnaUy  bythem  put  in  execution ;  and 
grnat  shame  it  were  for  us,  to  despair  attaining  that,  whi^  we  see 
Qlherft  oor  neighhoiirs  have  atchieved  before  us. 

Aa  the  whole  realm  ingeneral,  so  your  Majesty  also  in  respect  of 
youv  particular  revenue  mill  reap  great  profit  by  increase  of  sub- 
sidies, which  alwavs  will  grow  greater,  together  with  the  wealth 
of  the  land,  besides  the  increase  ef  cualesis,  and  such -ether 
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rerenues  a»  shall  be  there  made  of  the  toil  there  gained  ffom  tbe 
aeas. 

The  shire  of  Kent,  being  within  few  years  grown  marvellous  in- 
dustrious in  tilling  and  manuring  their  grounds,  when  they  shall 
see  so  convenient  a  port  to  vend  their  superfluous  commodities,  wiU 
not  only  increase  in  wealth  and  people,  but  also  yield  to  your 
Majesty's  cofFfn*,  for  transportation  of  their  excise  in  wheat, 
barley,  and  beer,  great  incrtase  of  revenues ;  and  all  other  shires, 
taking  example  by  them,  will  likewise  grow  in  labour,  industry, 
wealth,  and  people. 

There  can  be  no  pitch, .  Ur,  masts,  cables,  or  other  tackle  for 
shipping,  passed  from  Dantzick,  Denmark,  or  other  northern  parts 
to  France,  l^in,  or  Italy,  but  your  Majesty,  having  a  strong  hand 
of  shipping  at  Dover,  may  command  for  money  the  choice  tbtreoi 
before  any  king  in  Christendom  in  time  of  peace ;  and  in  time  of 
war  thereby  also  disable  enemies  and  content  friends ;  besides  the 
infinite  commodity  that  may  happily  grow  to  the  whole  nation  in 
general,  and  to  your  M^)e8ty's  colters  also  by  a  staple,  that,  in 
time,  with  good  poUcy  may  be  erected  there,  to  serve  both  south 
and  north  countries  with  their  mutual  commodities. 

In  time  of  war,  how  dangerous  attempts  may  be  made  with 
small  frigates  of  fire,  or  otherwise,  to  indanger  your  Majesty's 
navy  where  it  now  lieth,  with  hope  sufficient  to  escape  and  return 
again,  before  any  shipping  can  be  made  out  of  the  Thames  to 
rescue  or  revenge,  the  expertest  soldiers  and  seamen  best  know* 
But  this  harbour  being  made  and  furnished  with  good  shipping,  as 
always  it  will  be,  no  such  attempt  will  ever  be  made,  the  enemy 
being  assured,  however  the  wind  blows,  upon  any  alarm  either 
from  London  or  Dover,  to  be  surprised,  and  no  hope  left  to 
escape. 

Your  Majesty,  having  shipping  at  Dover,  may  also  upon  all 
suddenness,  with  lesser  charge,  set  forth  to  scour  the  seas  of  pirates, 
whereby  your  navy  of  merchants  will  marvellously  increase  and 
flourish,  both  in  the  great  strength  and  wealth  of  the  realrn^  and  to 
the  great  increase  of  your  Miyesty 's  customs. 

In  like  sort,  your  fishing«navies  maybe  maintained  and  protected 
from  pilfering  pirates,  or  other  violence  of  strangers,  and  therebT 
reap  the  benefit  of  your  seas;  whereby  our  strength  by  sea  will 
marvellously  increase,  and  great  number  of  poor  people  be  em* 
ployed,  as  well  on  land,  in  knitting  nets,  and  making  and  mending 
both  ships  and  tackle,  as  also  in  getting  of  fish,  a  food  greatly  to 
relieve  the  poverty  of  the  realm,  and  excessively  to  increase  your 
Majesty's  revenue,  by  custom  of  such  commodities,  as  shaU  be 
brought  in  abundantly  for  exchanging  of  those  our  fish. 

The  fishing-navies  being,  by  this  means,  both  protected  and 
greatly  increased,  all  laws  for  punishment,  "and  taxes  for  relieving 
idle  and  poor  people,  will  then  cease;  for  there  shall  be  no  person, 
for  age  or  sickness,  almost  so  impotent,  but  shall  find  hereby  some 
trade,  whereby  to  get  their  living ;  as,  by  example  of  the  Low* 
Conntries»  we  may  plainly  behoUL 
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"Wbat  greater  honour  to  your  Majesty,  than,  like  as  you  are,  in 
right  of  inheritance,  lady  of  the  narrow  seas,  so  to  he  ahk  indeed  to 
oiaintain  that  seigniory,  and  to  put  the  same  in  execution  at  all 
times,  so  far  forth  as  your  Highness  shall  find  convenient? 

What  greater  honour  to  your  Majesty,  than  to  be  the  founder  of 
ao  notable  a  monument,  lyipe  in  the  eye  of  almost  all  the  shipping 
of  Europe  ?  A  thing,  to  which  your  Majesty's  father  aspired,  with 
the  expence  of  so  great  a  mass  of  his  own  treasure. 

What  greater  honour,  than  to  be  able,  in  time  of  peace,  or  war, 
to  protect  friends,  and  oflQ^nd  enemies,  more  than  any  other  prince 
in  Europe  ? 

Seeing,  then,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  leave  unto  this  realm  such 
a  situation  for  a  port  and*  town,  as  all  Christendom  hath  not  the 
like ;  and  endowea  the  same  with  all  commodities  by  land  and  sea, 
that  can  be  wished  to  make  the  harbour  allure  intercourse,  and 
maintain  inhabitants  ;  and  that  the  same,  once  performed  (in  aU 
probable  discourse  of  reason)  shall  bring  such  increase  of  commo- 
dity, not  only  for  augmentation  of  your  Msgesty's  particular  reve- 
nues, but  also  of  welfare  and  riches  to  the  whole  realm  in  general^ 
the  same  also  being  a  thing  so  needful,  or  rather  of  necessity,  as 
well  for  succouring  and  protecting  friends,  as  annoying  and 
offending  enemies,  both  in  war  and  peace;  and  that  it  hath 
pleased  God,  in  his  providence,  to  reserve  the  same,  as  an  orna- 
ment of  your  time,  to  be  now  performed  by  your  Majesty,  and  left, 
as  an  honourable  monument  of  your  happy  reign,  to  all  posterity : 
Methinks,  there  remaineth  no  other  deliberation  in  this  case,  but 
bow  most  sufficiently,  and  with  greatest  perfection  possible,  most 
speedily  the  same  may  be  accomplished. 

And,  in  discharge  of  some  part. of  my  bounden  duty  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  your  Majesty's  service,  having  not  only  heard,  by 
the  examination  of  the  most  ancient  and  skilful  mariners  and  inha- 
bitanU  in  Dover,  the  true  estate  of  all  alterations  there,  for  these 
forty  years  past;  but  also  myself  seen  and  sounded  all  the  channels, 
shelves,  and  roads  there,  and  set  them  down  exactly  in  plat: 
Having  also  conferred  the  sundry  opinions  of  strangers,  and  also  of 
our  own  nation,  for  the  repairing,  or  making  a  new  haven  there ; 
and  comparing  the  same  with  what  myself  have  seen  put  in  execu- 
tion, in  sundry  places  of  the  Low-Countries,  for  making  havens 
artificial,  I  have,  in  the  end,  resolved  upon  one  form  of  plat, 
which,  of  all  others  (as  well  for  the  use  and  commodity,  when  it  is 
finished,  as  for  the  possibility,  or  rather  for  the  facility  in  making; 
for  the  probability,  or  rather  assured  certainty  of  continuance ; 
for  avoiding  great  waste  of  timber,  and  saving  a  great  mass  of 
treasure)  I  find  and  judge  of  most  perfection.  And,  albeit  the 
Flemish  plat,  in  former  conference  of  commissioners,  was  adjudged, 
of  all  others  then  offered,  the  most  probable ;  yet,  upon  due  consi- 
deration, this  plat,  I  presume,  will  appear  in  all  respects  more 
commodious,  more  feisable,  more  assured  to  continue,  of  far  less 
Vost  in  maintenance,  and  at  least  twenty-thousand  pounds  lesser 
charge  in  -making,  as  by  the  articles  of  explanation  and  ebargea 
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pttort  evidenUy  may  appear.  Thit,  which  I  bwaUy  preMrt  to 
vour  Majesty's  gracious  consideratiooy  as  a  matter  of  great  monevi 
poth  in  peace  and  war,  for  your  Highness'^  service ;  for  the  great 
comfort  of  all  the  navy  of  your  realm ;  and  a  monument  moat  li#» 
nourable^  and  none  of  the  least,  to  dl  postenty,  of  yo«r  Ms|ieal/a 
most  gracious^  prosperous,  and  happy  reigo. 

The  fon^ing  discourse  was  part  of  a  memorial,  drawn  op  either 
by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  or  Sir  Dudley  Dig^,  which  I  found  among 
tiie  rubbish  of  old  papers,  while  I  had  the  honour  to  senre  in  the 
office  of  the  ordnance,  and  was  searching  after  light  into  the  ancient 
history  and  services  of  Dover ;  to  which  curiosity  I  had  divert 
motives,  viz.  J  had  made  several  essays  to  awaken  his  late  M%esly, 
King  Charles,  out  of  the  lethargy  he  s^med  to  me  to  be  under, 
upon  the  French  King's  so  i^dly  alarming  us  by  the  profiiae 
expence,  he  had  been  at,  in  fortifying  his  coast,  making  artifitiai 
ports,  and.  sparing  no  cost,  where  he  had  the  least  prospsct  of 
compassing  harbour  and  defence  for  shipfnng,  and  improving  hia 
naval  strength  and  projects ;  whieK  to  me,  igppeared  as  so  mai^ 
comets,  whose  malevoknoe  was  calculated,  and  could  not  (ail,  one 
time  or  <^er,  to  fall  on  us.  i  had,  in  those  day^  frequent  oooa- 
aions  of  privacy  with  the  King  in  his  closet,  where  I  improved  every 
cpportunity  to  warm  his  jealousy  of  the  giowing  naval  power  af 

"  ,  and  accBM  " 


France ;  and  albeit  he  gave  me  many  a  gracious  hearing, 

to  take  pleasure  in  my  discourse  on  that  subject,  and  woidd  oft«i 

himself  reason,  with  great  sagacity,  on  naval  matters ;  yet  I  grew 

at  length  convinced,  that  I  lm>ufed  in  vain,  and  had  been  aU  the 

while  Blowing  a  dead  coal,  as  hy  this  short  following  aecoont  wuff 

appear. 

In  the  year  I6a2^  wailing  one  day  on  the  King  in  hia  ckatl^ 
after  some  general  discourse,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  tell  me, 
*  That  I  had  often  hinted  to  him,  how  busy  the  Renob  Kiny 
was  on  his  coast,  and  what  vast  designs  he  had  coneesved  for  the 
improvement  of  his  naval  power ;  weich  was  fisibk  hy  his  fofli<* 
fying  of  Dunkirk  in  a  most  exnenaive  manner,  and  prelecting  ez« 
traordtnary  works  there;  making  piers,  channels,  hesona,  and 
every  provision  that  art  can  suggest,  and  money  compass,  to  render 
that  pUce  eahy  of  access,  and  make  it  a  safe,  capaciona,  and  cena* 
^lodious  harbour  for  dipping/  I  told  his  Majesty,  <T1ial  nol 
only  at  Dunkirk,  Brest,  and  other  places,  where  nature  and  sitik 
atton  had  given  them  some  help  and  encouragement  to  proaccute 
their  maritime  projects;  but  even  every  where  else  upon  his  coast, 
in  every  creek,  cove,  or  inlet,  where  they  can  make  depth  of 
water,  and  give  the  least  harbour  and  retreat  for  shipping,  they 
are,  and  have  been,  on  that  article,  equally  industrious ;  whicli, 
as  I  had  often  told  his  Majesty,  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  t^  c^ 
aspect  on  all  the  maritime  sutes  oi  Europe,  but  more  especial^ 
his  Migesty:  That  nothing  (humanly  speaking)  could  prevent 
and  defeat  the  mighty  purposes  of  that  ambitions  monarch,  sa 
much  aa  his  want  of  natural  aid  towards  the  inereeae  of  his  oeval 
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itrengtbi  hit  coatt  not  yielding  him  one  good  port,  on  all  that 
frontier  which  regards  ub;  which  he^  most  providently  weighing, 
bady  from  an  harhourless,  inbotpitable  shore,  by  art,  industry,  and 
a  most  lavish  en>ence  of  treasure,  in  a  very  great  degree  repaired ; 
insomuch  that  there  are  hardly  five  leagues  of  distance,  upon  that 
line,  of  their  coast  fronting  ours,  that  does  not  yield  marks  of 
their  care  and  application.  Bars,  rocks,  and  shelves  are  renuivcd, 
and  channels  opened  and  deepened,  to  give  safe  and  easy  entrance 
to  such  small  ports,  as  they  have  by  nature.  And,  in  other  plaeef, 
where  art  could  be  thought  to  avail,  they  have  spared  no  pains,  or 
treasure,  to  compass  artificial  havens,  piers,  and  provisioas  of 
succour  for  shipping.  They  have  also  built  fortresses,  raised  bat- 
teries, and  planted  cannons  innumerable  all  along  their  coast,  and 
performed  every  wise  and  neediiil  work  towards  the  attaining  their 
ends  of  becoming  formidable  by  sea ;  and  all  this  against  the  grain^ 
and,  as  it  were,  in  despight  of  nature,  which  yielda  tbem  little  or 
no  encouragement :  Whilst  Ire,  on  our  coast,  where  Providence 
is  ao  bountiful,  have  been  so  very  little  on  our  guard»  that,  though 
navigation  be  the  prime  jewel  of  the  crown,  and  is  the  fountain 
and  foundation  of  both  our  wealth  and  safety,  and  without  which 
we  should  be  a  contemptible  nation,  have  not  onlr  omitted  to  in^ 
prove  the  tenders,  which  nature  makes  us,  for  the  increase  and 
cultivating  of  our  naval  power ;  but  have,  in  this  last  age,  con^ 
aented  to  see  many  of  our  useful  ports  run  to  dscay,  and  at  lengUl 
to  ruin,  and  to  become  totally  lost  to  the  nation ;  which  a  very 
little  foresight,  and  aa  little  charge,  might  have  prevented,  whilie 
the  evil  was  growing,  which,  at  a  long  run,  becomes  incurable/ 
Among  which  ports,  I  instanced  Sandwich,  Dover,  Rye,.  Win- 
chelsea,  &c.  which  were  reckoned  heretofore,  as  so  many  bul- 
warks against  our  ambitious  neighbour.  The  king  hereupon 
replied,  '  That  he  confessed  he  hud  a  little  to  heart  the  loss  of  the 
haven  of  Dover,  because  it  has  foHen  to  decay  mostly  in  hia  reign; 
had  yielded  him  good  service  in  the  first  Dutch  war;  and,  in  thai, 
which  was  made  ny  the  Parliament  with  that  nation,  he  was  well 
assured,  that  we  had  a  squadron  of  cruisers,  which  sailed  out  of 
that  place,  where  they  fitted,  cleaned,  and  victualled,  which  did. 
the  enemy  more  damage,  than  any  in  the  whole  channel  besida 
That,  therefore,  if  he  thought  that  haven  could  be  recovered  by 
any  tolerable  charge,  he  was  then,  more  than  ever,  disposed  to 
eagage  in  such  a  work,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  assured,  that  not 
onty  all,  that  I  had  said,  was  true,  but  that  the  French  King  (to 
whom,  though  he  had  already  signified,  by  bis  ambassador,  *  That 
the  great  bustle,  he  had  made  upon  the  coast,  bad  given  jealoney 
and  distaste  to  the  nation,  and  was  not  very  pleasing  to  him,')  had 
nevertheless  engaged  very  lately  in  a  new  expensive  work,  of  the 
same  nature  wiib  those  I  had  mentioned,  in  tb€  neighbourhood  of 
Calais,  where  great  numbers  of  men  were  then  actually  employed 
in  fortifying  the  coaitt,  and  making  an  harbour  and  bason  for  re* 
ception  of  shipping,  &c.  which  being  just  under  his  nose,  he  said 
ba  had  ao  much  the  more  reason  to  vesent  it,  and  whidi  he  could 
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not  do  in  a  better  manner,  than  by  attempting  the  reeorcry  of 
Dover  haven  ;  wherein,  if  be  succeeded,  as  it  would  ^i?e  an  occa^ 
sion  of  ease  to  the  people's  jealousy,  so  it  would  obviate,  in  some 
measure,  the  danger  that  threatened  us  from  so  restless  and  pro- 
jecting a  neighbour/  I  replied  to  his  Majesty,  with  great  joy, 
'  That  I  thought  it  would  be  a  most  acceptable  instance,  to  the 
nation,  of  hiR  care  for  their  safety,  and  an  useful  proof,  to  the 
murmuring  people,  of  his  just  disUke  and  suspicion  of  the  French 
King's  proceedings ;  and  that  I  was  in  no  doubt,  whenever  bis 
Majesty  should  appear  to  go  in  earnest,  about  so  laudable  and 
needful  a  work,  that  the  Parliament  would  frankly  assist  him  to- 
wards the  expence/ 

His  Msyesty,  hereupon,  commanded  me  to  make  a  journey  to 
Dover,  to  survey  the  port,  and  enable  myself,  by  the  best  means 
I  could,  to  give  him  a  true  state  thereof,  in  order  to  a  project  (br 
the  recovery  of  that  harbour ;  which  order  I  darefully  eiecuted, 
and,  on  my  return,  waited  on  his  Majesty  with  my  report,  together 
with  a  plan  and  state  of  the  present  pier ;  an  history  of  the  ser- 
vices that  place  had  yielded  the  crown ;  how  it  has  fallen  to  decay ; 
and  how,  with  least  charge,  it  might  be  repaired,  and  rendered 
useful  again.  I  told  his  Majesty,  that  the  bare  customs  and  duties 
he  had  lost,  by  the  decay  of  that  port,  which,  for  want  of  entrance 
into  it,  as  had  been  customary  (th^re  being  no  other,  in,  many 
leagues  together,  on  the  coast)  and  which  were,  therefore,  now 
smuggled,  and  totally  lost,  would  be,  by  many  degrees,  more  than 
enough,  when  recovered  (and  which  would  most  certainly  accrue, 
upon  restoring  the  harbour)  to  repay  the  utmost  charge  he  could  be 
at,  for  its  repair  and  improvement;  which  single  encouragement, 
I  thought,  was  incitement  enough  to  go  about  so  noble,  ut^l,  uad 
reputable  a  work. 

I  told  his  Mi(jesty,  that  the  port  was,  at  that  time,  become  in- 
tirely  useless,  the  pier  within  being  filled  and  choaked  up  with 
•and  and  mud,  and  the  depth  of  water  lost ;  that  there  was  a  bank 
of  beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  of  many  thousand  tons, 
whidi  barred  up  the  entrance;  that  the  town  (which  was  wont  to 
abound  in  shipping,  seamen,  commerce,  people,  and  plenty  of  all 
things)  was  become  poor,  desolate,  and  dispeopled;  which  was  vi« 
sible  every  where,  by  their  decayed  buildings  and  habitations, 
where  half  the  houses,  at  least,  throughout  the  whole  town,  had 
bills  on  the  doors :  All  which  could  be  ascribed  to  no  other  reason, 
than  the  decay  of  their  harbour;  touching  the  true  cause  whereof, 
or  the  cure,  the  inhabitants,  nith  whom  I  had  frequent  conference, 
could  give  me  little  or  no  light 

In  this  audience,  I  gave  his  Majesty  an  extensive  account  of  all 
things  relating  to  the  subject  about  which  he  had  sent  me.  I  pre- 
sented him  with  a  draught  of  the  then  state  of  the  port  of  Dortr, 
wherein  was  expressed  the  manner  of  its  decay,  and  the  present 
ruinous  condition  in  which  it  was,  I  endeavoured,  also,  to  explain 
to  him  how  this  damage  had  come  to  pass,  and  by  what. means  it 
bad  grown  to  that  bead,  as  to  have  rendered  the  haven  now  almost 
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ktt  to  the  publtck.    From  the  causes  of  the  disease,  I  proceeded  to 
my  proposals  for  the  remedy,  wherein  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
explain  every  point  of  my  project,  with  evidence  enough  to  oblige 
his  Majesty,  at  that  time,  to  say  that  he  was  so  well  satisfied,  that 
be  was  resolved  he  would  not  defer  the  work  a  day.    That,  as  I 
bad  made  every  thing  plain  and  intelligible  to  him,  so,  above  all, 
he  was  pleased  with  two  most  useful  and  encouraging  propositions 
therein  contained;  namely,  that  whereas,  in  most  great  works  of 
that  kind,  princes  were  generally  obliged  to  pso«ecute  and  go 
through  the  whole  expence,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  very 
great,  before  they  could  reap  the  least  profit  of  their  design,  or  bie 
assured  of  the  success;  while  this  work,  on  the  contrary,  was  so 
ordered  and  contrived  by  me,  that  he  was  sure  to  receive  a  present 
profit  from  every  sum,  be  it  more  or  less,  which  he  should,  at  any 
time,  think  fit  to  lay  out ;  and  that  the  benefit  would  be  presently 
seen,  and  gathered,  in  proportion  to  the  charge  he  should  be  at, 
which  he  might  limit  or  respite,  as  be  pleased,  without  danger  of 
damage  to  the  work  that  should  be  done,  or  of  losing  the  ad- 
rantage  that  should  be  once  gained^  in  case  of  discontinuing  the 
same. 

The  second  point  that  pleased  his  Majesty,  was,  that  whereas  all 
artificial  ports,  that  ever  he  had  beard  of,  which  is  most  true,  were 
subject  to  choak,  and  fill  up  with  sand  or  sullage,  and  to  lose,  by 
degrees,  their  depth  of  water,  without  great  care,  and  a  continual 
charge  to  prevent  it ;  and  which  was  the  cause,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  decay  and  loss  of  such  ports  to  the  publick :  That  he  per- 
ceived, I  had  plainly  obviated  that  evil,  and,  by  a  new  and  very 
demonstrable  invention,  bad  evidently  secured  the  depth  of  water 
for  ever,  which  no  neglect  could  hinder,  or,  towards  which,  any 
expence  or  annual  charge  was  necessary. 

I  concluded  with  this  general  incitement  to  his  Majesty,  ^  That 
multiplicity  of  ports,  in  a  maritime  kingdom,  such  as  his,  was, 
above  all  things,  to  be  wished;   which,  in  times  of  peace,  was  a 
g^reat  means  of  encouragement  to  our  naval  intercourse,  and  coast- 
ing trade,  whereby  our  capital  city  became  better  supported,  and 
at  cheaper  rates,  with  all  things  netdful ;  that  seamen  were  propor- 
tionably  propagated,  shipping,  and  all  the  incident  professions  of 
sfaipwrightry  and  navigation,  increased  and  improved,  &c.    That, 
in  time  of  war,  shelter  and  defence  against  an  enemy  was,  by  that 
means,  more  at  hand ;  whereby  our  commerce  was  better  preserved, 
our  frontier  so  much  the  stronger,  and  cruisers  had  more  dispatch, 
and  were  better  spread  and  disposed  at  sea ;  because,  wheresoever 
there  are  ports  commodiously  situated,  and  in  the  road  of  our  com- 
merce, there,  of  course,  will  be  men  of  war  appointed,  and  enter- 
tained in  times  of  hostility,  where  they  can  clean,  victual,  and 
refit ;  whereby  great  expedition,  which  is  the  life  of  action,  would 
be  obtained,  and  half  the  time  gained,  that  was  spent  in  going  to 
remote  ports,  as  the  Thames,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  &c.  where,  if 
the  wind  hangs  out  of  the  way,  ships  lie  long  on  demorage,  become 
liiNil  by  staying  for  a  wind,  and  lose  many  occasions  of  service. 
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vbicb>  in  ports  1  jing  upon  the  edge  of  our  cbanne!,  a»  Dover  doo^ 
can  never  happen ;  where  jou  oeed  no  pilotagei  and  are  ao  wooon 
out  of  the  haven,  but  you  are  at  sea/ 

In  a  word,  I  ended  mj  discourse  to  his  Majesty,  with  assnrii^ 
him,  that  Dover  promised  every  thiag  he  could  hope  from  such  a 
port ;  was  situated^  the  nearest  of  all  others,  to  a  great,  dsjigeroos^ 
and  aspiring  neighbour,  who  had  giveju  so  many  instances  o£  wi»- 
d<»n  and  foresight^  in  the  charge  he  had  been  at  on  that  line  of  hb 
coast  which  confronts  ours,  and  which,  whenever  his  Majesty 
should  chance  to  have  a  war  with  that  people,  would  be  ibui^ 
to  turn  every  way,  both  oflfensively  and  de&naively,  to  inarvdlous 
account. 

That  Dover  stands  oo  a  promontory,  wbiclksurvm,  and  might 
be  made  to  command  the  greatest  thorough-fair  of  navigation  in 
the  world,  where  no  ship  can  pass  unol^erved,  or  escape  the 
danger  of  being  attacked,  when  there  should  be  cauae^  and  wm  id 
the  same  use  bf  sea,  as  a  pass  is  by  land.  And,  that  there  i«as  urn 
design,  his  Ms^esty  could  entertain  for  its  streneth  and  improve:- 
ment,  that  was  not  compassable  by  art,  and  that  did  not  promise  a 
plentiful  return  of  profit  and  honour,  of  any  the  greatest  sum  hm 
could  spare  to  lay  out  upon  it. 

I  departed,  at  that  time,  from  his  Migesty  full  of  kepea^  that 
wbat,  I  had  done  and  said,  on  this  sutiect,  would  ha^  produced 
the  good  eftet  of  some  speedy  resolution ;  but,  taking  the  likoty, 
some  days  after,  to  remind  him  thereof,  I  found  him,,  to  my  great 
disappointaent,  much  calmer  than  I  had  lefl  luaa»  and  recwed 
this  short  answer:  '  That  it  waa  a  nohk  project  indeed,  hot 
that  it  was  too  big  for  his  present  purse,  and  would  keep  cokL* 
Shortly  after,  I  was  dispatched  to  my  business  ina(r«nM>t»co«ntry, 
and,  from  that  time  to  this,  have  neither  said,  nor  hewrd  anj  thing 
of  Dover. 

Now  the  remark  I  would  make^  on-  this-  sudden  and  aurprisinf 
coldness  of  the  Kins's,  is  namely  this,.   That  the  long  audienee^ 
I  then  had  of  his  ftugesty,  chanced  to  be  in  a  certain  great  hidy'a 
apartment  in  WhitduiU,  where  I  had  no  sooner  began  n^  dis*- 
course,  and  produced  my  papers,  when  Monsieur  SiriOnn,  ifae 
French  Ambassador,   came  in ;   who  I  observed  to  Hsten»  with 
gpeat  attention,  to  what  waa  debated ;   asking  the  aaid^  lady,  verj 
earnestly,  many  qnestiona  about  the  subject-matter  of  our.  confer^ 
ence,  who  I  percdved  to  interpret  to  him  every  thing  that  waa  said 
on  that  occasion,  as  did  the  kine,.afterwardsi,  in  my  hearing;  ex- 
plaining  the  whole  project,  and  £e  contents  of  the  several  designs;: 
expressing  his  great  approbation  of  the  report  I  had  made  Um; 
whereupon,  making  reflexion  an  this  occurrence,,  I  was  nn  fencer  in 
doubt,  touching  the  cause  of  my  disappointnicnt»  bast  that  it  was 
not  the  French  King's  inteiest,.  and,  therefore,  not  his  pleasure^ 
that  we  should  proceed  on  this  work :    And^  that  ao  noble  a  ps«^t 
should  thus  die  in  the  birth,  who  would  have  been  contented,  i  * 
nsake  no  question,  to  hav«  given  ten  ttmca  the  amount  of  the  costv 
to  defeat  so  national  an  undertaking,  wJuch  looked  with  so  threat- 
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einag  an  a^MCt  on  those  great  sdiemes  of  naval  power,  wUch  lie 
has  since  put  in  execiitiiony  andl  is  prosecuting  to  this  day ;  and,  I 
think,  it  therefore  becomes  every  hearty  Englishman  to  conclude, 
that  such  an  incident,  as  I  have  here  produced,  ought  to  superadd 
one  new  and  solid  argnment  of  incitement,  to  those  that  have  heen 
urged  towards  some  solemn  deliberation,  on  so  promising  and  im- 
portant m  ffub^eot :  And  if  our  forefathers,  in  those  darker  times 
of  queen  Elisabeth,  saw  a  reason  for  their  speculations  on  this 
■rtide,  then,  when  t^Mir  views  were  narrow,  their  motives  less, 
and  the  means  to  attain  that  pui^iose  hardly  to  be  compassed, 
through  the  limited  funds  of  treasure  in  those  days,  and  the  insnf- 
£cieKcy  of  undertakers  to  conceive,  design,  and  prosecute  works 
tif  that  sort ;  so  magnificent,  so  new,  and  oat  of  the  way  of  the 
world's  praotiae:  It  may  therefore  be  hoped  for  now,  when  our 
motives  of  danger,  &e.  are  so  visible,  and  so  much  stronger;  the 
tneaas  ef  obtaining  so  noble  an  end  every  way  more  within  our 
veach,  while  we  behold  by  what  arts  and  means,  and  with  what 
profusion  of  treasure,  a  neighbouring  prince  pursues  his  maritime 
1>rqjeots  ;  and  since  w^  have  seen  and  felt  with  what  e£fect  he  has 
auoeeeded  in  his  aims,  to  rival  us  by  sea,  and,  in  a  word,  while  we 
iaiow  he  must  naturally  ever  be  more  than  our  match  by  land ; 
vnd  that  nothing,  at  this  day,  can  insure  our  safety,  but  a  de- 
monstrable aaperiority  of  naval  strength.  What  greater  wisdom 
and  precaution  can  we  manifest,  or  how  can  we  more  laudably 
publish  oar  attention  to  the  publick  welfare,  than  by  seasonably  ob- 
viating the  evils  that  seem  to  threaten  us,  by  the  growing  naval 
power  of  France,  towards  which,  no  one  step,  we  can  make,  pro- 
Biisea  better  fruit,  than  this  proposal  of  recovering  and  improving 
the  haven  of  Dover,  which  is,  by  nature,  situated  to  our  wisfa^ 
aad,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  capable  of  being  made,  by  art, 
•0  wsefcl  te  oarselves  and  friends,  and  so  effectual  to  bridle,  prevent; 
and  annoy  our  enemies ;  that,  were  the  argummt  duly  weighed, 
I  am  persuaded,  we  slumld  think  no  sum  too  great  to  be  so  em- 
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among  us  of  late,  and  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  of  ways 
and  means  for  preventinp^  the  same :  it  is  thoug^ht  fit,  among  the 
croud  of  proposals  for  that  end,  to  publish  what  foUows : 

We  may,  without  intrenching  upon  the  province  of  divines, 
make  botd  to  assert,  that  when  the  church  of  Rome  is  called  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  The  Mother  of  Harlots,  and  of  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  earth ;  there  is  something  ebe  meant  by  it  than  a 
mere  religious  impurity,  or  going  a  whoring  after  fal»e  gods,  as 
their  saints  and  angels,  and  multitudes  of  OMdiators  between  God 
and  men,  undoubtedly  are.  We  need  but  cast  our  eye  upoa 
Platina's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and  turn  over  a  few  leaves  of  the 
histories  of  most  nations  of  Europe,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Romish  clergy  have,  ever  since  the  Pope's  usurpation,  been  branded 
with  undeanness.  The  wanton  observation  made  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  as  he  passed  one  day  betwixt  a  friajy  and  a 
nunnery,  that  the  latter  was  the  barn,  and  the  former  were  the 
threshers,  was  found  to  have  too  much  of  truth  in  it,  in  all  those 
countries,  where  monasteries  were  overturned  or  searched  upon 
the  Reformation.  The  vast  heaps  of  children's  bones  that  were 
found  in  draw-wells,  and  other  places  about  them,  were  speaking, 
though  not  living  monuments  of  the  horrid  impurity,  as  well  as 
barbarous  cruelty  of  those  pretended  religious  onnmunities.  To 
insist  any  more  upon  this,  were  to  accuse  the  age  of  inexcusable 
ignorance  in  history,  and  therefore  we  shall  conclude  this  intro- 
duction  with  an  observation  from  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  that 
before  the  Reformation  the  priests  alone  were  computed  to  have 
one  hundred  thousand  whores  in  this  kingdom;  which  must  be 
understood  of  what  the  dialect  of  those  times  called  Lemmans, 
from  the  French  L'amante,  that  is,  in  the  modern  phrase,  kept 
misses;  besides  their  promiscuous  whoredoms  with  the  women 
they  confessed,  &c. 

This  horrid  undeanness  of  the  Romish  clergy  cannot  appear 
incredible  to  those  who  consider,  that  besides  their  being  judicially 
given  up  of  God  to  work  all  manner  of  undeanness  with  greedi* 
ness,  their  vow  of  chastity,  and  being  forbidden  to  marry,  lays 
them  under  a  temptation  peculiar  to  their  order. 

It  will  yet  appear  less  strange  if  we  consider  their  way  of  living 
and  opportunity :  they  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  are  caressed  in 
all  families  of  their  way  ;  have  an  advantage  of  knowing  the  in- 
clinations, and  of  prirate  converse  with  women  by  their  auricular 
confession,  and  by  their  pretended  power  to  give  pardon ;  have  a 
door  open  to  persuade  the  committing  of  one  sin  for  expiating 
another,  and  accordingly  improve  it. 

•  This  is  so  far  from  being  a  calumny,  that  the  Popish  laity  them- 
selves in  all  ages  and  countries  have  been  sensible  oi  it ;  and  there- 
fore most  of  ukt  Popish  kingdoms  sollicited  the  council  of  Trent  to 
allow  priests  marriage.  But  the  Pope,  for  reasons  we  shall  touch 
anon,  did  not  think  fit  to  ffrant  it ;  though  JEneas  Sylvius  himsdf, 
afterwards  Pope,  was  so  fimy  convinced  of  the  necessity  (^  it,  that 
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he  said,  '  Though  priests  were  forbidden  to  marry  for  very  good 
reasons^  yet  there  were  better  reasons  to  allow  it/ 

They  that  have  travelled  in  Popish  countries,  and  observed  their 
priests  and  monks,  know^  that  generally  speaking,  they  carry  about 
them  no  marks  of  that  austerity  and  morliBcation,  which  they  pre- 
tend to.  They  look  as  fat,  and  generally  fatter  than  other  men; 
which  fs  an  infallible  token  that  they  fare  as  well,,  if  not  better, 
than  others  do.  You  shall  see  as  white  and  plump  a  hand  under  a 
monk's  hood«  as  in  any  family  of  quality ;  and  a  toot  as  clean  and 
neat  many  times  in  a  sandal,  as  is  to  be  found  under  a  Spanish 
leather  shoe,  and  silk  stocking :  nor  is  it  any  secret,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  convents  there  is  as  good  diet  prepared  for  the 
use  of  monks  and  nuns,  as  comes  to  gentlemen  s  tables.  Nay, 
those  very  places  of  retirement,  with  their  large  gardens,  adorned 
with  walks  and  shades,  and  many  times  watered  by  pleasant  foun- 
tains or  murmuring  streams,  tog^ether  with  their  idle  way  of  living, 
seem  to  be  accommodated  to  mspire  them  with  amorous  senti- 
ments, agahist  which  their  vows  of  chastity,  and  the  rules  of  their 
order,  are  so  far  from  being  preservatives,  that  they  only  add  fewel 
to  their  flames,  and  make  them  commit  sin  with  the  higher  relish. 
So  that,  when  they  go  abroad  from  their  monasteries,  they  are  like 
80  many  fed  horses  neighing,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it  of  the 
lustful  Jews,  afler  every  woman  they  see  |  and,  if  they  have  not 
opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  their  lusts  that  way,  they  many  times 
do  it  by  other  methods,  which  nature  as  well  as  religion  forbids  to 
name.  This  we  may  justly  suppose  to  have  been  the  motive  that 
induced  Emanuel  de  Saa  in  his  Aphorisms  to  maintain  that  forni- 
cation, adultery,  and  sodomy  did  not  make  a  priest  irregular, 
whereas  marriage  did. 

If  besides  their  being  forbidden  to  marry,  we  consider  that  they 
are  provided  for  by  the  sweat  of  other  men  s  faces,  have  no  families 
to  take  care  of,  have  no  hard  labour  to  mortify  and  keep  them  low, 
and  are  under  no  obligation  to  study  hard,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  wonder  if  they  be  more  inclinable  to  venery  than 
any  other  men  whatsoever ;  and  since  by  experience  it  is  found  to 
be  so,  forbidding  them  marriage  may  well  be.  called  a  doctrine  of 
devils,  both  as  to  its  original  and  effects.  >.  That  it  comes  from  the 
devil,  the  father  of  lyes,  and  by  consequence  the  author  of  every 
false  doctrine,  is  not  to  be  controverted,  since  the  law  of  God  and 
nature  commands  us  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  fits  us  for  it ;  and 
that  it  might  be  in  a  regular  way,  God  himself  instituted  marriage 
in  Paradise,  and  the  Apostle  tells  us,  that  marriage  is  honourable  in 
all ;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  devilish  in  its  effects,  is  evident  from 
the  horrid  impurity  of  the  Romish  clergy  above  mentioned,  and 
the  mischiefs  they  do  by  it  to  particular  persons,  families,  king- 
doms, and  commonwealths. 

We  come  next  to  take  a  view  of  the  cause,  why  the  court  of 
Rome  does  so  stifly  insist  on  the  celibacy  of  their  clergy,  which 
will  further  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  at  gelding  them,  ta 
prevent  their  infesting  this  nation. 
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Though  Rome  prctcndi  to  have  changed  her  rdigioD,  and  hath 
actually  changed  hef  form  of  fforcrnmcnt,  by  toking  an  eccte- 
iiagtical  instead  of  a  temporal  head;  yet  it  b  twiWc  she  hath 
abated  nothing  of  her  ambition,  to  be  mirtreii  of  the  uoifem,  and 
did  in  a  great  mearare  effect  it  by  her  papacy,  to  which  «o  great  a 
part  of  ttiose,  called  Christian  nations,  submitted  bcfi>pe  ^e  Be^ 
formation.  So  as  Catiline,  when  Rome  was  heathen,  tho^M  it 
necessary  to  debauch  the  women,  and  then  to  cany  on  MJ^'^r 
n>iracy  against  the  government  by  their  interest,  *>«<^'^^^* 
inflnence  lewd  women  had  upon  the  loose  rabble,  and  that  Oicy 
could  either  murder  their  husbands,  or  bring  them  <»^;arJo  hil 
party.  Rome,  since  it  became  antichristian,  hath  injomcd  cwitiacy 
upon  tficir  clergy,  that  they  might  be  rendered  the  moreapt  to 
debauch  women,  and  to  make  use  of  their  interest  m  order  t* 
deprive  the  civil  magistrates  of  their  right,  and  to  luurp  the  tem* 
poral,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  sword. 

1;  Because  they  know  that,  nature  having  inclined  all  "^^ 
propagate  their  spedes,  their  priests  to,  and  so  circumatanUated, 
as  before  mentioned,  could  not  possibly  refram  from  we  art, 
though  they  were  not  aUowed  to  do  it  in  a  regular  way ;  and  tbcre- 
fom  so  many  women  as  they  debauch,  which  they  knew  by  thcif 
circumsUnces  and  opportunity  moat  needs  be  mnumcrable,  w& 
many  proselytes  they  were  sure  of.  _i      ^ 

2.  Because  they  knew  that  their  clergy,  bcmg  pampered  and 
restrained  from  the  use  of  the  maniage-bed,  must  needs  be  more 
inclinable  to  venery  than  other  men,  and  conscauentjy  more  i^eas- 
log  companions  to  insatiable  women,  and  therefm  the  better  fitted 
for  the  practice  of  creeping  into  houses,  and  leading  captive  aiUf 
women,  laden  with  divert  hisu,  as  the  Aposdc  expresses  it 

S.  Because  they  knew  that  their  clergy  by  this  means  having  an 
<M«K>rtunity  ^  bringing  to  their  hire  a  buxom  wife,  who  pertapa 
has  a  sickly,  weak,  or  absent  husband,  a  greensickness  daughter, 
or  a  wanton  maid ;  they  would  by  the  same  means  become  masteri 
fai  a  manner  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  family,  have  the  command 
of  their  purses,  know  all  their  secrets,  and  nnprove  affl  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  aee  of  Rome,  which  indulged  them  thus  with  * 

If ahomct*s  Paradise.  ,  «  .         .u      i ^  ^ii 

♦.  By  restraining  theif  clergy  ftt)m  marriage,  they  knew  ft 
Would  make  them  the  more  impetuous  to  satbfy  their  desirtt;  and 
that  they  might  have  the  better  opportunity  of  doing  it,  they  arc 
injoined  by  their  directory  in  confessing  Women  to  examine  tbem 
most  as  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  which  they  tctt  thwn  ther  ma* 
discover  on  pain  of  damnation.  This  being  a  rca*^  method  to 
iilffame  them  mutually,  attended  with  secrecy,  and  We  pnerta 
©retended  power  of  giving  a  pardon,  they  knew  it  could  not  mi* 
of  the  designed  eflfect;  thev  ktaeW  dso  that,  so  ma«y  <>f  *^  '^ 
Women  at  they  captivated,  so  many  champions  and  a^^watesw 
their  reliirion  they  ahould  have  in  families,  courts,  or  dsewheie  j 
lor  they  might  asMire  themselves  that  such  women  Would  not  easii/ 
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part  witb  a  rdig^  that  did  to  mich  gratify  tb«ir  deprared  ap- 
petites,  by  aHowing  them  as  many  men,  though  not  hatbandsy  at 
they  haTe  prietts  or  confettort.  And  thertfore  many  of  the  wite 
Fopish  lai»  hare  been  of  wintoB  themselvctf  that  no  man  ought 
Co  confett  a  wife  bat  her  huibasid,  and  that  a  daughter  ought  to  be 
confisttcdby  none  but  her  &ther. 

5.  Another^  and  that  none  of  the  least  reatoot  why  they  forbid 
BMrriaga  to  ^eir  ecdetiattickt,  h,  that,  if  they  had  wivet  or  fa- 
aUhet,  they  could  not  to  easily  be  tent  on  mittio^t,  and  encompatt 
«Mi  and  land  to  make  protdytet.  They  would  not  be  to  readv,  nor 
ao  fity  to  engage  in  atttttinationt,  contpiracietp  and  rebelliont, 
ugaintt  priucet  and  ttatet,  at  the  commands  of  their  tuperior }  nor 
could  ^y,  by  their  wboredomt*  to  much  piopagate  the  interett 
of  the  great  barkyt,  for  then  their  wivet  would  be  to  many  cbeckt 
und  spiet  upon  them. 

From  all  which  it  teemt  reatonaUe  to  infer,  that  the  bctt  way  to 
rid  thit  kingdom  of  P6pith  prietts,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
popery^  is  to  make  a  law,  that  all  of  them  woo  shaH  be  wcovered 
in  England,  except  tuch  at  are  thought  fit  to  be  allowed  to  foreign 
ambanadort,  shall  be  gelded,  at  they  are  in  Sweden ;  where,  tinc^ 
the  tame  wat  enacted  into  a  law,  and  practited  upon  a  fow  of 
diem,  ^t  kingdom  hath  ne?«r  been  infe^d  with  Popish  olcigy^ 
or  j^tt,  nor  thieir  women  reproached  with  want  of  chattity. 

Tliit  will  appear  the  more  reasonable^  if  we  contider,  *thai  the 
havoek,  they  are  allowed  to  make  of  women't  chattityp  it  one  of 
the  principal  thingt  that  induces  lustful  feliowt  to  Uk€  Soatith 
ordert  upon  them,  and  to  engage  in  desperate  designs  to  promote 
the  interett  4^  that  church,  Thit  any  man  may  eatily  be  con** 
vinced  Of,  that  will  gi?e  himtelf  leave  to  consider,  what  danger* 
other  men  of  better  principles,  and  who  may  have  opportunitiet  of 
tatisfjring  nature  by  lawful  marriage,  do  many  timet  expose  them^ 
telvet  to,  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  brutish  passions;  and  how 
they  frequently  taorifioe  hononr,  intefttt,  and  ettate,  with  the 
peace  of  their  famthet,  and  eontdencet,  to  their  irregulur  appetitet 
of  that  sort. 

The  case  thetl  being  thus,  let  us  consider  what  a  deluge  of  un« 
deannets  may  be  poured  out  upon  thit  nation  by  one  thcMtand,  or 
two  thousand,  supposing  these  were  no  more  <^  those  Popitl  ec^ 
clesiasticks  in  England  at  a  time ;  especially  tinee  they  look  lAon 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  debauch  the  nation,  as  one  of  the  boti 
expedientt  to  advance  popery,  at  wat  evident  from  the  practice  of 
ttie  late  reigns ;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  way  of 
obviating  the  growth  of  popery,  to  make  the  Romith  eocktiastickt 
tincapable  of  promoting  it  by  that  method  which  they  like  beat^ 
and  find  most  sucoetsfbl. 

It  win  still  appear  to  be  more  reasonable,  bocante  they  hava 

vowed  chastity,  and,  by  their  own  confcsmon,  have  no  oocaaion  for 

AOse  semioary  vessels ;  therefore,  if  they  resolved  to  live  as  they 

have  sworn  to  do,  they  would  wilbngly  unoian  themselves,  at  OtigaO 

TOi.  X  «  ff 
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did ;  80  far  would  they  be  from  having  any  reason  to  complain,  if 
others  should  do  it  for  them. 

It  can  no  ways  be  reckoned  cruel,  since  it  may  be  done  without 
hazard  of  life,  a^  common  experience  shews,  both  in  man  andbeasf, 
and)  by  consequence,  less  to  be  complained  of,  than  those  lawi 
which  condemn  them  to  the  gallows.  There  have  been  more  priests 
put  to  death  in  England,  than  ever  were  gelded  in  Sweden;  yet 
experience  teaches  us,  it  hath  not  had  near  »o  good  an  effect  Tliia 
is  demonstrable  from  the  many  conspiracies  against  our  princei 
and  nation,  that  the  priests  have  formed  since  the  enacting  of  thcae 
laws,  and  from  the  great  progress  their  idolatry  makes  among  us  at 
this  very  day ;  whereas  Sweden,  since  the  enacting  of  that  law,  hath 
heen  liable  to  none  of  these  misfortunes.  This  law  of  caatratkm 
occasioned  a  pleasant  raillery  upon  the  Jesuits  at  Brussela,  by 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  When  those  fathers  came  to  congra^^ 
tulate  her  there  upon  her  conversion,  they  entertained  her^  among 
other  things,  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  their  missions  in  the 
Indies,  and  other  remote  parts :  that  princess  applauded  their  zeal, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  rebuked  their  iodifiference  for  her  country  of 
Sweden,  where  their  endeavours  were  so  much  needed:  she  ples- 
aantly  told  them,  '  That,  though  the  law  of  castration  was  a  iNir  in 
their  way,  they  ought  not  to  prefer  the  keeping  of  those  things,  of 
which  they  stood  not  in  need,  and  of  which  she  hoped  they  made 
DO  use,  te  the  advancement  of  the  Catholick  faith.'  But  this, 
though  the  severest  proof  in  the  world,  has  never  been  able  to 
bring  the  Romish  clergy  to  so  much  sense  of  their  duty,  as  to  renew 
their  attempts  of  converting  Sweden.  This  may  serve  to  confirm 
the  story  told  us  of  an  old  capuchin  in  the  Menagiana,  the  works  of 
the  Abbot  Menage,  that  he  rejected  the  advice  of  his  physicians  to 
be  cut  for  the  stone,  for  fear  it  should  make  him  impotent,  though 
he  was  then  eighty  years  of  age. 

Namque  ad  vroendum  castrari  valde  reauat, 
Ei  propter  viiam  vivendi  perdere  cautam. 

>  The  Bomish  clergy  have  so  much  accustomed  themselves  to 
those  impure  pleasures,  that  they  will  be  sure  to  avoid  those  coun- 
tries where  they  must  be  rendered  incapable  of  eqjoying  them. 
.  If  it  be  thought  that  the  laws,  already  made,  will  be  more  effisc- 
tual  against  them,  there  is  no  need  of  repealing  them,  though  a  new 
one  of  castration  be  added.  Since  that  hath  so  good  an  effect  in 
Sweden,  wc  have  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  like  here.  It  is  gene- 
rally concluded,  that  our  English  women  are  as  tempting  as  any  in 
Europe,  and  are,  therefore,  as  likely  to  prevail  on  a  Romish  priest  to 
venture  hanging,  to  enjoy  their  favours,  as  any  others :  but,  if  they 
be  rendered  incapable  of  it,  the  temptation  will  have  no  force ;  and 
so  the  priests  will  save  their  lives,  our  women  will  preserve  their 
chastity,  and  our  religion  and  liberty  will  be  freed  fitmi  their  at^ 
tacks. 

Hie  only  objection  of  weight,  that  can  be  made  against  it,  i^, 
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tbat  it  may  provoke  pur  Popish  allies,  and  other  Popish  princes,  to 
treat  Protestant  ministers  in  the  like  manner.  To  which  we  an- 
swer, that,  admitting  it  should  be  so,  it  is  not  half  so  bad,  as  to 
have  them  broke  on  the  wheel,  hanged,  or  sent  to  the  gallies.  In 
the  next  place,  there  is  not  the  like  reason  for  treating  Protestant 
ministers  in  that  manner,  for  they  generally  marry ;  or,  if  they  be 
pilty  of  uncleanness,  are  thrust  from  the  ministry.  And,  in  the 
last  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  any  more  regard 
to  our  allies,  or  other  p<^ish  princes,  than  they  have  to  ns.  We 
hear,  every  day,  of  the  cruel  persecution  in  France  and  Germany, 
notwithstanding  our  mildness  to  the  Papists  here;  so  that  our 
enacting  a  law  of  cast ratioQ  cannot  possibly  make  them  persecute 
the  Protestants  more  severely  than  they  do,  but  may  raUier  put  a 
stop  to  it.  ^  J  K 

And,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Protestants  should 
be  so  much  wanting  in  their  zeal,  and  so  little  sensible  of  their 
own  interest,  when  we  have  so  warlike  and  zealous  a  Protestant 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  as  not  to  agree  on  me- 
thods  for  obliging  the  Papists  to  forbear  that  barbarous  persecution 
of  their  brethren.  Endeavours,  of  that  nature,  were  used  in  some 
of  those  reigns,  when  popery  had  so  much  interest  at  court,  that  it 
seemed  to  have  a  share  of  the  throne ;  therefore,  it  is  strange,  if 
nothing  should  be  attempted  towards  it  in  this  reign.  To  effect 
this,  would,  humanly  speaking,  seem  to  be  no  difficult  work,  since 
the  naval  strength  of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants ; 
and  that  the  strength  of  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  is  now  uniier 
the  command  of  one  prince,  who  is  the  hero  of  his  age. 

This  our  own  safety  seems  to  require,  and  charity  and  compas- 
sion to  our  brethren  beyond  sea  does  loudly  call  for ;  but  if  for 
reasons  of  state,  or  otherwise,  it  be  found  impracticable  for  us  to 
interpose  in  behalf  of  persecuted  Protestants  abroad,  there  is  no- 
thing  can  hinder  us,  if  we  be  willing,  to  secure  ourselves  against 
popery  at  home,  by  putting  the  old  laws  in  execution,  or  enacting 
new  ones. 

Hiis  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider,  either  the 
state  of  the  Protestants  beyond  sea,  or  our  own  condition  at  home. 

If  we  look  abroad,  we  shall  find  the  Protestant  interest,. which 
was  once  so  considerable  in  France,  quite  ruined ;  and  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  its  being  so,  was  the  neglect  of  our  English  go- 
rernmenU  since  Queen  Elisabeth's  time.  We  have  done  nothing 
eflectual  for  them  since  then,  which  was  a  mighty  oversight,  both 
in  respect  of  duty  and  interest.  That  it  was  our  duty,  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  any  man,  that  has  any  true  impressions  of  the  Pro* 
testant  religion.  That  it  was  our  interest,  is  demonstrable,  be- 
cause, had  the  Protestants  of  France  been  supported  by  our  me* 
diation  and  assistance,  they  would  never  have  concurred  in  any 
ambitious  design  of  their  monarchs  against  the  Protestant  interest^ 
or  this,  nation ;  and,  perhaps,  the  fears  of  that  court,  that  they 
might  prove  a  curb  upon  their  designs  of  that  nature,  was  none  of 
the  least  causes  of  their  having  ruined  tlusm  by  the.  most  ungra^e-s 

eg  2 
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fbl^tt  well  ••  the  nioftt  bikrbar^us  perttcution  that  ertsr  iraft  kno^. 
From  all  which  it  will  naturally  reauU,  that  It  la  the  ioterett  «f 
England  to  save,  if  possible,  the  remaant  of  th^  Protestants  ia 
France,  by  tome  effectual  interposition. 

If  we  look  a  little  farther  into  the  sUte  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
vallies  of  Piedmont,  we  shall  find  that  antient  church  almost  totally 
Toined  and  dispersed.  If  we  turn  our  cjres  towards  Hungary,  TVan- 
aihrania,  and  Poland,  the  reformed  interest  is  almost  quite  exter- 
minated in  those  countries,  as  il  is  totally  ruined  in  Bohemia.  What 
danger  it  is  liable  to  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Saxony,  is 
known  to  e? ert  one,  since  that  country,  whose  prince  was  the  first 
that  embraced  the  Reformation,  is  now  under  a  popish  goTcm- 
ment ;  and,  if  we  cume  nearer  home,  to  the  Palatinate,  there  we 
shall  also  find  a  Protestant  church,  once  the  most  flouridiing,  and 
best  refbrmed  in  all  Germany,  under  an  unreasonable  and  cruel 
persecution.     If  we  consider  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  by  that  we 
shall  find  tbe  German  Protestants  despoiled  of  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred churches :  the  once  famous  Protestant  citT  of  Strasburgh  de- 
livered in  prey  to  the  church  of  Rome;  and  the  Protestants  in 
Alsace^  and  the  neighbouring  principalities  on  each  side,  as  the 
dttchy  of  Montbelliard^  countj  of  Veldents,  &c.  subject  to  popish 
incroachments.    In  a  word,  if  we  look  throoghout  Uie  whole  em- 
pire, and  take  a  view  of  the  dyet  at  Ratisbon,  we  rtiall  find  the 
popish  interest  eveiy  where  rampant,  and  incroaching  upon  the 
Reformation,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws,  and  most  soletnn 
treaties  of  the  empire.    If  we  cast  an  eye  upon  Swisserland,  the 
little  republick  of  Geneva,  and  die  principality  of  Neufchatel,  there 
also  we  shall  find  the  Protestant  interest  threatened  tod  languish* 
iDg. 

If  we  look  northward,  there  we  find  the  Protestant  kmgdoms  of' 
Sweden  and  Denmark  ready  to  engage  in  a  war  with  one  another, 
and  that  the  quarrels  betwixt  them  are  fomented  by  those  who 
carry  on  an  intelrest,  which  is  destructive  both  to  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  civil  liberties  of  Europe.  This  is  sufficient  to 
discover  the  bad  state  of  tbe  Protestant  interest  abroad. 

If  we  consider  the  posture  of  afiairs  at  home,  it  is  evident  firom 
a  late  printed  letter,  said  to  be  wrote  by  a  worthy  bishop,  and 
dedicated  to  a  member  of  ParllMnent,  that  popery  comes  in  upon 
IIS  like  a  flood.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  party  in  the 
three  nations,  who  fevour  the  title  of  an  abdicated  p<q>ish  prlnee, 
and  his  pretended  sucoessien,  against  the  present  government,  and 
the  succession  established  by  law.  It  is  not  to  be  forgot,  that  their 
interest  was  so  strong  as  to  advanee  a  popish  king  to  our  throne ; 
and  though  they  could  not  keep  him  there,  because  he  dismounted 
himself  by  a  fbrious  career,  yet  they  have  endangered  ns  since  by 
repeated  plots  against  his  present  Majesty's  IHb,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  in  a  French  invasion  upon  its.  It  is  also  known,  that 
there  are  mighty  discontents  fomented  and  nouriahed  in  dl  the 
three  nations^  in  relation  to  tede,  parties,  and  difTerent  preten- 
sions; ahd  tMit  diia  givta  the  popish  clergy  an  opportunity  of 
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•deling  fuel  to  eur  flsmet,  which  makes  it  likewiae  evident  that  the 

Protcitant  interest  is  in  danger  at  home 

This  ii  further  AemocBtrable  rr«n  the  trouble  (he  PapiatR  have 

tnra  tjni*  t»  ti^e  given,  uid  continue  to  give  our  government  and 

parliamcnta]  what  ii  the  neuiing  else  of  those  proclamations  for- 

■wrly  and  Uteljr  emitted,  com 

iaat  lus.    What  else  is  the  n 

prcvent  their  diuDfaeriting  tht 

Mwir  sending  cbildKn  abntad  U 

in  idolatry,  or  ina4«  priests,  i 

danger  that  accrual  thereby  ' 

vwt  lUKi  ot  nooej  out  of  tt 

g'm  troiiUe  to  our  parliaments, 

OtatM  and  money  given  to  suj 
"  nighty  prejudicial  to  the  Itiii,-      ,  ■ 

hreed  vipers  in  our  boweU,  in  order  to  rend  us  m  pieces. 
Then,  aiaee  it  is  undeaiahle  that  we  are  in  danger  from  the 

pMista,  whether  nf  consider  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  or  abroad, 
•U  that  the  laws  hitherto  enacted  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 

Um  recMirte  of  Popi^  priests,  &c.  nor  the  growth  of  popery  in 
tiiia  kingdom ;  what  should  binder  us  from  trying  new  method*, 

•nd  particalarly  this  law  of  castvatiou  r 

It  would  cmainly  be  a  puniatinient  very  proper  tor  them,  and 
nigbt  make  tbem  read  their  sin  in  their  judgment;  since  it  is 
•vioent,  that  by  their  own  personal  villainy,  and  tbeir  loose  doc- 
tnnc  of  pardooi,  &c.  which  encourage*  people  in  licentiousness, 
tfaey  make  more  proselytes  than  by  any  other  method. 

Thoae,  who  perhaps  would  scruple  to  be  any  ways  instrumental 
in  taking  these  priests,  when  the  penalty  inflicted  upon  them  by 
law  is  death,  would  not  have  reaaon  to  oe  so  scrupulous  to  take 
tnd  discover  them,  when  the  punishment  is  only  castration,  and 
llierefore  would  be  more  diligent  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  upon 
tiiem. 

It  must  also  be  reckoned  a  deserved  punishment,  since,  under 
(be  seal  of  eonfusion,  they  commit  uocleannesi  with  those  they 
have  the  trust  of  as  ghostly  fathers,  so  that  it  is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
incest,  and  a  destroying  people  with  arms  that  make  no  report; 
both  which  crimes  are  capital  in  all  well  governed  states,  and 
therefore  the  punishinent  of  castration,  in  such  a  case,  must  needs 
be  accounted  mild. 

If  it  be  ol^ectcd,  that,  though  some  of  the  Romish  clergy  be 
guilty  of  iacontineoce,  yet  all  of  them  are  not  so,  and  therefore 
auch  only  are  to  be  punished  in  that  manner  as  are  convicted  of  the 
crime:  it  is  ea^  to  anawer,  tbat  it  is  equally  true,  that  all  of  them 
are  not  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  government,  nor  is  it  poa- 
•ibla  to  convict  all  of  tbem  of  perverting  the  subjects ;  yet  the  37th 
of  EliMbeth  makes  it  treason  for  any  Popish  priest,  bred  up  be- 
yond sea,  to  be  here,  or  to  return  into  England,  without  submit- 
tin^r  to  the  government,  and  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  And 
indeed  it  ii  but  reuoasblc  it  should  tw  ao,  for  their  being  here 
og  3 
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supposes  their  desifi^n ;  and  therefore  there  is  as  much  reason  to 
punish  then),  though  we  cannot  prove  the  overt  acts  upon  them, 
as  there  is  to  punish  thieves  for  comings  into  our  houses  in  an  il- 
legal manner,  though  we  cannot  prove  that  they  have  robhed  us, 
or  stole  any  thing.  If  we  find  a  wolf,  or  other  beast  of  prey, 
among  our  flocks,  we  take  their  design  of  destroying  them  for 
granted,  and  treat  them  accordingly,  though  we  do  not  see  the  limba 
of  our  cattle  in  their  mouths.  And  therefore,  since  the  practices 
and  principles  of  the  Romish  clergy  are  so  well  known,  their  being 
found  in  the  nation  ought  to  be  sufficient  conviction. 

It  still  remains  a  question,  how  they  shall  be  discovered  ?  But 
the  answer  is  at  hand.  Let  a  competent  and  certain  reward  be 
proposed  for  such  as  shall  do  it,  and  the  like  reward,  and  a  par^ 
to  any  of  their  own  number  that  shall  discover  the  rest;  or  let 
provision  be  made  for  some  of  every  English  seminary  beyond  sea 
that  turn  Protestants;  and  plant  some  of  them  in  the  several  ports 
of  the  kingdom;  and  let  some  of  each  of  those  seminaries  be  like- 
wise constantly  in  London  to  assist  in  searches,  and  view  tho^e  that 
are  taken  up  on  suspicion  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  provision  be 
made  for  such  as  will  inform  of  all  the  Popish  clergy  that  hauut 
the  great  families  of  that  opinion  in  England,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  of  an  effectual  discovery  in  a  little  time:  for,  besides  the 
influence  that  the  hopes  of  a  reward  will  have,  those  goatish  fel- 
lows, the  Romish  clergy,  do  many  times  disoblige  families  of  their 
own  way,  by  attempting  to  debauch  their  wives,  children,  or  ser- 
vants, some  of  whom  have  so  much  virtue  as  to  reject  the  tempta- 
tion, and  to  hate  the  tempters ;  and  many  times  their  blind  zeal 
occasions  them  likewise  to  take  indiscreet  methods  to  pervert  Pro- 
testant servants,  who  would  not  be  wanting,  in  case  of  such  pro- 
vision, as  above  mentioned,  to  discover  those  dangerous  fellows. 

To  inflict  this  punishment  of  castration  upon  them,  is  so  much 
the  less  to  be  thought  cruel  or  unreasonable,  since  it  is  so  ordinary 
in  Italy,  and  other  Popish  countries,  for  the  meaner  sort  of  people 
to  geld  their  own  sons,  that  they  make  the  better  market  of  them 
for  singing  boys,  and  musicians,  or  to  be  catamites  to  cardinals, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  church.  In  those  hot  coun- 
tries the  Roman  clergy  are  much  addicted  to  that  damnable  and 
unnatural  crime ;  and  such  of  them,  as  are  not,  keep  lewd  women 
almost  avowedly ;  they  are  indeed  more  upon  the  reserve,  and  live 
according  to  the  maxim  of  Caut^,  though  not  Cast^,  in  8uch«coun- 
tries  where  the  government  is  reformed,  or  where  the  Protestants 
are  numerous ;  but  then  they  are  under  the  greater  temptation  to 
perpetrate  their  villainies,  on  the  pretext  of  confessing  women; 
therefore  there  is  the  more  reason  to  enact  a  law  of  castration 
against  them  in  this  kingdom. 

We  have  the  more  ground  to  think,  that  such  a  law  duly  exe- 
cuted would  have  a  good  effect,  because  the  lust  of  the  flesh  is  so 
bewitching  and  natural  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  con- 
tinues to  have  a  predominancy  in  them  for  so  great  a  part  of  their 
livesy  that  it  hath  occasionedi  and  does  occasion  more  disorden^ 
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Md  is  apter  to  engage  men,  orer  whom  it  obtains  the  ascendant,  in 
more  desperate  undertakings  than  any  other  passion  whatever. 
Histories  are  full  of  examples  of  princes  and  great  men,  that  have 
mined  themselves  and  their  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ir- 
regular amours.  We  have  no  need  to  turn  over  foreigpa  stories,  or 
to  go  out  of  our  own  nation  for  proofs  .of  this.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  to  be  forgot,  since  we  had  the  chief  affairs  of  state  managed! 
and  parliaments  dissolved,  &c.  at  the  beck  of  courtesans.  The 
Miteresl  of  popery  and  tyranny,  in  the  late  reigns,  was  chiefly 
advanced  by  such. 

Do  wc  not  find,  even  in  private  persons  of  all  ranks,  that  where 
that  passion  is  not  kept  in  due  bounds,  or  cured  by  the  proper 
remedies  of  a  suitable  match,  honour,  health,  and  estate,  nay, 
life  itself  %s  many  times  sacrificed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  flesh ;  and 
thereibre  the  Apo^le  had  reason,  as  well  as  revelation  on  his  side, 
when  be  rankea  all,  that  is  in  the  world,  under  the  three  heads  of 
'  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,*  and 
gave  that  of  the  flesh  the  preference.  It  is  plain,  from  experience, 
'  Uiat  the  other  two  are  made  generally  subservient  to  it,  as  is  visible 
every  day  from  that  excess  in  jewels,  apparel,  and  houshold  furni- 
ture, and  the  vast  expence,  which  the  gallants  of  both  sexes  put 
themselves  to,  in  one  or  all  of  these,  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  their  paramours. 

From  all  which  we  may  make  this  inference,  that,  if  the  Romish 
clergy  were  made  incapable,  by  a  law,  of  enjoying  that  which  they 
account  the  greatest  pleasure  of  life,  they  would  avoid  those  coun- 
tries, where  such  laws  are  put  in  execution,  as  they  would  avoid  the 
plague.  It  would  be  happy,  if,  by  this  means,  we  could  detiver  onr 
posterity  from  those  con^racies,  civil  wars,  dreadful  fires,  massa- 
cres, assassinations  of  princes,  and  other  mischiefs,  which  these 
kingdoms  have  been  liable  to  from  the  Papists,  and  against  which 
all  our  other  laws  have  hitherto  signified  but  little  to  preserve  us. 

We  have  also  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  they  have  had  so 
much  influence,  as  to  get  the  ascendant  over  some  of  our  princes, 
by  tempting  them,  as  they  have  done  the  French  king,  with  the 
hopes  of  an  absolute  sway,  and  v^t  know  not  what  visionary  era- 

{>iie8.  By  this  means  they  prevailed  with  them  to  overthrow  our 
aws,  the  recovery  of  which  hath  cost  the  nation  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  that  after-ages  are  like  to  feel  the  smart  of  it ;  though 
they  have  run  one  of  our  princes  off*  the  stage,  and  have  well  niffh 
ruined  their  great  champion  beyond  sea,  as  they  did  formerly  me 
Spanish  monarchy,  by  spurring  on  those  princes  to  persecute  Pro- 
testants, and  establish  despotical  government.  They  will  never 
give  over  that  game,  but  inspire  all  princes,  to  whom  they  can  have 
access,  either  by  themselves  or  others,  with  one  or  both  of  those 
designs;  and  therefore  it  is  the  interest  of  England  to  lise  all  pos- 
sible means  to  secure  the  nation  against  those  Romish  clergymen, 
for  which  castration  is  humbly  conceived  to  be  the  properest  me^ 
fhodf  and  is  so  far  jfrom  being  cruelty,  that  it  may  well  be  reckoned 

^  g  4 
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m  gvMl  a  piece  of  demeiioy  to  ftioi  Ml  priMs,  at  trm^pdrtaUPD  i^ 
iaMid  of  the  ftUowty  to  other  condemiied  erimmalt. 

In  tbort,  it  will  be  to  for  from  being  a  real  dialdndne»  to  tb4 
Popitli  Iticki  of  tbie  nation,  diat  it  iHll  bo  the  greatett  pioco  of 
friendship  to  then  imaginable.  Thie»  we  hope,  they  will  be  tho 
SBore  readily  conTineed  of,  if  their  wites,  daughters,  and  maid* 
tervants  cry  oat  againftt  this  law,  for  then,  to  be  rare,  they  hato 
tome  piffticalar  concern  in  the  matter. 

We  hope,  that  our  Popish  laickt  in  England  are  m^  of  as  good 
obsenration  as  tbose^n  other  countries,  and  particolaily  in  FVance 
and  kaly,  where  their  very  proirerbs  are  sumclent  to  demonstrate, 
f hat  they  have  no  great  <^inion  of  their  clergymen's  chastity.  It 
is  not  possible  to  expose  diose  goatish  fellows  with  more  severity 
and  ooidtempt,  than  the  Italians  do  by  sayinff  *  F^te  Lui  Goronna,* 
by  way  of  sarcasm,  of  a  stallion,  that  they  ao  not  thiiJc  peifsrms 
bis  part;  alluding  to  the  priests  shaven  crowns,  as  if  diatsaeer^ 
dotal  character  were  sufficient  even  to  invigorate  a  horse.  Their 
other  pMverb  of '  Fate  lo  Prete,'  let  us  make  him  a  priest,  when  they 
have  any  ungovernable  wanton  in  a  &mily,  that  over*rons  all  dieif 
females,  is  a-kin  to  the  other;  and  their  covering  their  stooe-borsei 
with  a  monk's  frodE,  when  they  find  them  indimrent  tot  a  mare  vk 
ieason,  is  a  scandalous  reproof  of  those  brutish  dergyraen.  Answer* 
able  to  these  is  the  French  proverb : 

Qm  vmU  temr  mitt  maison 

W/  n^y  Hmffft  mprein  ni  num  nipigem. 

Gampafiag  the  Popish  derg>  to  the  pigeons,  fi>r  Aeir  veDcreeoi 
inclinations;  and  may  be  Englished  thus : 

They,  that  would  keqi  tbeir  hooaes  chaste  and  neat, 
From  thenoe  must  priests,  asonk^  nune,  and  pigeons  beat 

As  att  proverbs  of  that  sort  are  founded  upon  somethhig  noiveseaUy 
known,  or  conceived  to  be  true,  it  is  not  at  all  for  Uie  honour  of  the 
Popish  clergy,  that  their  cbastky  should  be  thus  reflected  open,  ia 
countries  wtKre  they  are  the  sole  directors  of  consciente^  and  faavt 
Iheir  religion  established  by  law. 

But  tlut,  which  fixes  it  yet  more  upon  thees,  is,  that,  in  die 
Pope's  chancery,  the  tax  for  eating  eggs  m  Lent  is  graiter  than  tint 
for  sodomy ;  and  the  penalty  upon  a  priest,  that  aaarriea^  is  grealef, 
than  upon  those  that  commit  that  moastrous  and  unnatural  villainy 
jttst  now  mentioned.  From  all  which  it  is  manifest,  that  they  did 
not  speak  at  tasdom,  who  informed  us,  that  the  celibacy  of  such  aa 
imunierable  multitude  of  P^ish  ecclesiastichs  is  me  eMMnsa 
mrcamm  domitmtimiis  PapaHs^  and  that  'the  priests  testieles  are  the 
greatest  promoters  of  the  Vwt^  empire/  This  will  appear  yet 
more  plain,  that  it  is  of  the  nigfaest  importance  to  them,  shice  the 
diurch  of  Rome  maintains,  ^t  marriaBe  is  a  aaorament,  and  tbsl 
all  sacraments  confer  grace,  and  yet  cknies  it  to  her  dcigy:  a 
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manifest  indication,  that  they  have  their  gracelest  designs  to  pro- 
mote by  it;  especially  since,  at  the  same  time,  the  want  of  those 
parts,  whidi  they  will  not  aUow  them  to  make  use  of  in  a  regular 
way,  renders  tliem  incapahle  of  heing  priesU,  according  to  their 
canons ;  but  yet  they  are  so  kind  to  their  geUed  martyrs,  as  to 
allow  it  to  be  suCicient,  if  they  have  them  about  them  in  powder, 
or  any  other  way. 

These  things  confirm,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  odious  characters 
fflfen  the  chorch  of  Rom,  in  the  Refdations^  chap,  xf ii,  z?iii. 
&c«  as,  '  the  great  whore,  with  whom  the  kings  and  inhabitants  of 
the  eurtb  have  committed  fornication ;  the  mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth,  having  a  gokjieacup  in  her  hand  full  of 
abominations,  and  of  the  filthiness  of  her  fornications/  Ice.  llien, 
since,  by  Uie  testimony  of  God  and  man,  the  Romidi  clergy  is  such 
an  impure  and  lascivious  crew,  it  makes  a  law  of  castration  a  just 
and  aoequate  punishment  for  them. 

Tb  conclude :  since  our  King  and  Parliament  have  both  testified 
their  zeal  and  forwardneu  to  suppress  immorality  and  profiineness, 
it  follows  naturally,  that  such  a  law  as  this  deserves  their  serious 
thoughts ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  reigning  vice,  so  lon;j^  as 
those  goatish  fellows  are  sufl&red  to  swarm  among  us.    Thfcy  not 
only  corrupt  the  morals  of  people  themselves,  by  such  practice?  and 
principles  as  above  mentioned,  but  bring  over  and  encourage  others 
to  do  it,  particularly  those  Italians,  &c.  who  sell  and  print  Aretin's 
Postures;  and,  in  order  to  debauch  the  minds  of  women,  and  t<< 
make  them  guilty  of  unnatiiral  crimes,  invent  and  sell  them  such 
things,  as  modesty  forbids  to  name.    It  is  evident,  that,  as  popery 
advanced  upon  us  in  the  late  reigns,  debauchery  gained  around  at 
the  nme  time,  for  they  naturally  make  way  fur  one  another ;  and 
therefore  we  can  never  suppress  immorality,  without  securing  our- 
selves efiectually  against  popery.    If  this  should  be  attempted  by  a 
law  of  castration  against  Romish  priests,  it  must  be  owned,  that  it 
would  be  more  charitahle  and  humane  to  save  ourselves  from  popish 
superstition,  and  all  its  mischievous  consequences,  by  that  method 
alone,  than  to  practise  it,  together  with  other  punishments,  upon 
such  of  those  wretches  as  come  to  the  gibbet  for  treason.    The 
cutting  off  ^eir  privities  in  such  cases,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
fire,  just  bmre  they  be  totally  bereft  of  life,  can  be  of  no  manner 
of  use ;  whereas  castration  alone,  before  hand,  might  have  saved  us 
fhmi  the  danger  of  thehr  pbts,  and  prevented  themselves  flrom  com* 
ing  to  the  gaUows. 
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A  Dialogue  between  ike  Author  and  the  Prmter, 

v«  .  .        "TTTHAT  title  do  you  design  to  give  this  book  ? 
rrmier.     yy      ^u^jjor.  Labour  in  Vain :  or.  What  signifies  Uu 
tie  or  Nothinfi;  ? 

Printer.  Then  I  am  like  to  make  a  very  hopeful  bargain  this 
morning ;  and  grow  rich  like  a  Jacobite,  that  would  part  with  his 
property,  for  a  speculative  bubble. 

Author.  Be  not  angry ;- for  the  same  estimate  and  epithet  the 
gpreatest  divines  give  to  the  whole  world. 

Printer.  I  do  not  like  their  characters,  or  epithets ;  for  I  believe 
there  is  a  real  value  in  our  coin ;  and  I  know  little  of  their  spiritual 
nations,  neither  will  I  puzzle  my  head  abovt  what  they  tell  me,  I 
cannot  rightly  understand. 

Author.  I  could  convince  you,  that  you  are  in  the  wrong ;  in 
being  so  indifierent  about  enquiring  into  the  cause,  nature,  and 
value  of  things. 

Printer.  I  am^  in  tbis  point,  aquaker;  and.  will  not  by  reason 
be  convinced.  Pray,  Sir,  tell  me,  Am  I  to  buy  a  shop  full  of 
empty  pasteboard-boxes,  or  not  ? 

Author.  Sir,  tbey  are  full. 

Printer,  Why,  then  do  you  put  over  the  door,  that  the  goods 
Signify  Little,  or  Nothing?  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  information,  to 
expect  to  get  customers  by. 

Author.  I  had  several  reasons  that  induced  me  to  put  this  title  to 
my  book ;  and,  not  to  keep  you  longer  upon  the  fret,  I  will  tdl 
you  some  of  them:  first,  the  natural  inquisitive  humpur,  that 
reigns  in  all  mankind,  after  novelty ;  for  no  sooner  will  the  title  be 
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read,  or  crfed^  but  the  reader,  or  hearer,  will  query  what  it  is 
about,  conclude  it  some  maggot  or  other,  and,  to  be  satisfied,  will 
buy  it ;  so,  you  will  gain  by  his  curiosity.  Then  I  have  known 
many  dull  books,  that  have  sold  well,  by  the  help  of  an  ingenious^ 
or  whimsical  title.  '  PufTe  me,  Puffe  mo,  Puffe  cannot  stay,  CoUe 
molle  Puff;'  the  odness  and  maggot  of  that  cry  has  sold  the  fellow 
many  a  tart;  for  many  persons,  who  only  out  of  curiosity  have 
peeped  into  his  basket,  have  found  something  or  other  that  pleased 
them.  Besides  the  title  is  apropo,  because  the  subjects  I  write 
about,  though  they  make  a  great  bustle  in  the  world,  yet  their 
conclusions,  or  produce,  are  very  frivolous,  insignificant,  and  an- 
swer not  the  end  designed. 

Printer.  To  what  purpose,  did  you  spend  your  time  in  writing 
on  such  subjects }  And  why  should  I  be  at  the  labour  of  printing, 
or  charge  of  paper  ? 

Author.  Print  it  by  all  means;  it  may  employ  some  to  add  to  it 
the  history  of  the  printer. 

Printer.  What,  that  my  pains  was  labour  in  vain,  and  charge 
signified  little  or  nothing?  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  you,  for  the 


looked  over  the  parcel. 


The  Poor  Man's  Petitioning  at  Court, 

HOW  fruitless  and  empty  the  requests  of  the  poor  have  returned 
at  court,  whether  they  have  been  for  justice  or  mercy,  is  apparent 
from  a  thousand  instances:  and  one  I  will  relate  to  you,  wituout  a 
peevish  design  of  reflecting  upon  any  particular  court,  for  the 
pauper's  petition  is  alike  neglected,  by  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
or  read,  in  every  court.  A  gentleman,  fitly  qualified,  who  by 
permission  had  purchased  an  employ  for  life,  under  a  king,  and  to 
his  successors,  upon  a  successor's  coming  to  the  crown  (though  he 
had  taken  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  done  what  was  requisite,  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  qualification)  to  feed  the  avarice,  or  gratify  the 
wicked  bounty  of  a  certain  person,  to  whose  care  the  managery 
was  intrusted,  was  turned  out,  with  only  the  madman's  humorous 
reason,  Sicjubeo,  sic  voio.  By  which  unjust,  at  least,  unkind  usage, 
he  had  very  little  left  to  maintain  himself,  wife,  and  four  children. 

At  once,  his  quondam  friends  sounded  retreat. 

Would  scarce  aflbrd  ffood  words,  and  much  less  meat : 

To  see  his  face,  they  d  never  after  care, 

As  if  his  very  looks  infectious  were : 

Like  careful  bees,  to  their  own  hives,  they  flew, 

As  he  firom  fortune,  they  from  him  withdrew. 

I  cannot  forbear,  in  this  place,  putting  the  epithet  wicked,  to 
that  generous^virtue,  bounty;  since  here  it  was  a  powerful  robbery 
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committed  upon  one  man's  rig^hti  to  teem  bovnteous  in  a  bequest 
to  another.  The  deprived  n^an,  hurt,  compbtned  with  all  the 
respect,  a  supplicant  shoi:dd  use ;  but  his  prayer  waa  answered  with 
a  negative.  Afterwards  he  served  that  king  without  pay  in  hi« 
army  abroad,  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  possessor  of  his  employ^ 
he  again  prayed  to  be  restored ;  upon  which  prayer,  he  had  an 
order  for  the  next  taeanoy,  which  when  happeneo,  a  certain  gentle* 
man,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  presented  the  deprived  man 
to  the  king,  in  the  army,  and  had  given  it  under  his  hand,  that  ho 
had  been  tomed  out,  without  came,  and  that  he  served  as  a  vo- 
kinteer ;  gave  H  again  under  his  band,^  that  the  poor  petitioner's 
alledffing  to  have  served  in  the  army,  was  a  mistuf ;  and  his  last 
act  (the  former,  in  good  manners,  I  will  bdieve,  being  forgot)  was 
credited ;  so  order  and  petition  were  both  dismissed,  to  the  ruin  of 
the  man,  and  his  family. 

ObtervatuM. 

By  this  true  relation,  is  evident  the  little  success,  that  ia  to  htf 
expected  from  the  poor  unhappy  man's  petitioning  against  a  man 
in  power;  for,  when  he  pleases,  he  blackens  and  misrepresents  an 
underling;  and  what  a  favourite  says  b  easily  bdiared. 

Then  tell  me  how  the  poor  shall  find  relief,  \ 
Or  gain  a  cure  for  undeserved  grief,  > 

Their  fate  depending  on  a  king's  belief.       )     * 

In  such  a  case,  a  prince  is  the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  be 
impbsed  on,  considering  the  Vast  multitude  of  afiairs,  that  center  in 
his  ordering  alid  manage,  Ae  particular  eoniisance  of  all  which  it 
is  impossibte  tot  him  to  take ;  for,  upon  a  kind  of  necessity,  he  k 
dbUged  to  have  his  knowledge  of  several  afikirs,  from  l9ie  report 
that  thoM  about  him  are  pleased  to  make ;  and  what  man  will  tal  a 
story  t4  his  own  disadvantage  ?  And  who  can  tell  it  but  (he  fii- 
▼ourite,  whillt  the  poor  petitioner  is  debarred  access  ? 

Before  a  fav'rite,  none  shall  be  believ'd, 

ibid  'gainftt  the  rich,  'tis  hard  to  be  relieved : 

In  vain  vou  ofibk*  up  an  empty  prayer. 

Which  nttens  not  the  courtier,  or  his  heir; 

Something  that's  solid,  and  of  real  sood 

(At  least  for  such  by  worldlings  unaerstood) 

Must  be  presented,  if  you'd  fiivour  find,  % 

Which  rarely  walons  di'  endowments  of  the  mind :  ( 

But  to  the  fortunate,  and  rich,  are  kind.  } 

Since  money  weighs  down  justice  and  desert, 

The  poor's  desires  don't  signify  a  fart. 

Expcctaiiom  of  Benefit  from  a  cooetom  Man,  in  Us  tdfe-time. 

QUIS  Pauper  f  Avarus :  an  admirable  and  proper  answer  to  Ac 
^estion*;  because  the  covetous  man  wanteth  tlmt  wbicb  be  hath. 
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•I  well  ts  thtt  wbkh  he  hath  not;  as  proves  tnie«  by  the  ibttowinff 
relation.  A  friend  of  mine,  if  a  covetous  man  can  be  8o»  of  gentm 
extraction^  and  suitable  education,  having  a  competent  estate  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  and  a  thousand  pounds  in  money, 
left  him ;  which  revenue  as  hr  exceeding  his  desire  of  living,  as  it 
came  short  of  his  desire  of  acquiring ;  for  he  no  sooner  bad  the 
possession,  but  be  retrenched  the  usuu  expences  of  the  family ;  he 
sa? ed  charge,  by  putting  away  the  mouths  that  caused  it ;  and  the 
only  servant  that  he  kept  lived  almost  like  a  bear  in  Greenland,  on 
the  nourishment  be  baa  got  in  the  summer  of  the  father's  life-time. 
In  short,  no  anchorite  lived  more  sparing  than  he,  unless  it  were 
upon  another's  cost,  and  then  it  was  a  covetous  humour  made  him 
eat  and  drink  like  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  In  all  his  actions  he 
was  base ;  he  would  steal  his  own  goods,  to  make  his  servant  pay  finr 
tiiefls.  By  such  sordid  ways  his  wealUi  was  accumulated ;  he  sold  the 
tnansion-house,  because  the  purchase  money  would  yield  a  greater 
M&i,  than  the  rent  amounted  to ;  and  retired  from  a  great  house 
{not  firmn  plenty  and  abundance)  to  a  less,  that  he  could  not  rent 
out.  By  such  niggardly  methods,  in  process  of  time,  he  had  heaped 
up  a  very  great  treasure. 

There  was  a  young  hopeful  gentleman,  his  nephew,  who  expected 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  covetousness,  that  often  came  to  visit  him, 
and  was  always  complaisant,  soothed,  and  commended  every  hu- 
mour, which  I  take  to  be  the  right  way  of  pleasing ;  for  cerlam  (at 
least,  during  the  time  of  prevailing  fancy,  or  action)  every  man  is 
pleased  with  bis  own  sentiments,  or  doings ;  so  consequently  loves 
to  have  them  approved  and  applauded. 

He  gratified  the  miser's  appetite  at  hb  own  expence,  bis  pantry 
and  bis  cellar  were  always  ready  to  gratify  bis  least  motion  of  desire, 
his  coach  and  horses  attended  his  occasions.  He  baulked  his  own 
humour,  neglected  his  pleasant  and  flM^ious  companions,  and 
confined  himself  to  oblige  his  sordid  temper.  Though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  self  interest  moved  him,  yet  it  pleased  the  wretch,  when 
he  advised  htm  to  secure  his  treasure,  mat  no  Rachel,  or  otber, 
knight  steal  hb  god.  He  christened  his  son  of  the  Jew's  name ;  he 
did,  what  not?  to  oblige  him.  He  defended  him  from  robbers,  at 
tbe  peril  of  his  own  life :  nay  more,  be  justified  his  base  principlea, 
contrary  to  his  conscience ;  but  all  the  returns,  that  were  paid  to 
these  services,  were  mountain  promises,  wbibt  in  his  cops;  but 
mole  hilb,  or  no  perfbrmances,  when  sober. 

Afterwards  this  obligring  gentleman  fell  by  misfortune  intostimila 
and  necessities,  so  that  his  family  wanted  convenient  subsistence; 
yet  the  other,  pitiless,  and  unconcerned,  returned  no  good  nature^ 
feo  charity,  no  gratefbl  act,  for  all  his  generous  obligations ;  not  ao 
Much  as  even  common  humanity  woukC  out  of  mercy,  oblige  a  very 
Jew  to  shew  to  a  stranger  in  misery.  Af^  the  miser  had  boogiR 
what  be  had  left,  fvr  half  the  value,  he  forbid  him  his  house,  and, 
whenever  be  met  him,  he  passed  by  him  as  a  stranger.  At  latft. 
Intestate  the  miserable  rascal  dies;  fer  tbe  very  thought  of  die- 
pMtng  of  his  riches  would  have  been  u  nofftal  as  a  cannon-riMl : 


\ 
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So  vblefu  nolens,  what  be  left,  fell  to  this  gentleman.  But  I  had 
almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  his  jealous  temper,  which  mu»t 
accompany  the  covetous,  let  their  avarice  be  fixed  on  what  it  will* 
made  him  bury  a  great  part  of  his  money  and  writings;  so  that 
a  great  deal  was  lost  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  conceal- 
ments. 

Observation, 

A  covetous  desire  is  properly  applicable  to  self,  for,  even  when 
I  seem  to  desire  the  advantage  of  another,  there  is  something  of  self 
in  the  matter ;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he,  I  wish  weU,  is  mj 
friend ;  though  another's  being  my  enemy  only  makes  him  so;  so, 
by  my  desire,  I  gratify  my  own  inclination,  in  my  friend's  ad- 
vantage, or  please  my  anger,  in  my  enemy's  disadvantage.  A  co* 
vetous  man*s  thoughts  center  in  his  own  profit,  and  what  go«d 
goes  besides  him,  he  counts  by  Providence  wrone  applied;  then  it 
is  idle  to  expect,  that  he,  that  covets  all,  should  frustrate  his  vast 
design,  by  giving  me  a  part ;  as  covetousness  is  a  selfish  humour,  it 
b  impossible  it  should  be  diffusive. 

The  miser's  wish  is  of  a  vast  extent. 
And  would  engross,  beneath  the  firmament. 
All  that  it  likes ;  still  covetous,  to  try 
To  merchandize  with  spirits  of  the  sky. 
His  wishes  only  to  advantage  tend, 
From  self's  their  origin,  in  self  they  end; 
So  cannot  be  diffusive  to  a  friend. 
In  vain  a  favour  you  expect  from  such. 
You  may  as  well  expect  a  favour  from  the 

The  Marriage  of  an  old  Man  to  a  young  Woman. 

THE  mutual  disappointments,  that  commonly  thwart,  and 
hinder  the  happiness  expected  by  the  marriage  of  an  old  man  to  a 
young  woman,  the  following  story  sets  forth.  An  ancient  gentle- 
man, whose  head  age  had  powdered  like  a  beau's,  who  in  his 
sprightly  youth  could  at  sight  answer  the  expectations  of  the  most 
lascivious  female,  as  Doctor's- commons,  and  parish-books  could 
witness;  he  had  lived  a  libertine  life,  and  had  never  thoughts  of 
marriage,  till  he  was  threescore  and  ten,  when  he  happen^  into 
the  company  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  whose  charms  and  be- 
haviour blew  away  the  ashes  that  covered  the  fire  that  remained  in 
the  brand's  end ;  so  that  it  made  a  faint  blaze,  which  (of  late  un- 
accustomed) warmth  made  the  (willing  to  be  deceived)  senior  fancy 
that  there  was  yet  a  great  stock  of  vigour  in  his  veins,  that  would 
answer  the  ends  of  marriage.  Thus,  when  lechery  had  left  his 
tail,  and,  agitated  only  by  desire,  he  fancied  mighty  performances 
in  his  lustful  brain,  he  courts  this  lady  for  his  bride,  who  had  not 
the  charms  to  renew  an  old  JEson's  age ;  sensible  that  bis  expiring 
Aande  could  not  long  last^.  he  was  impatient  of  delay.  So,  by  co]^* 
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tinual  courtship,  be  tried  to  watch  bis  mistress,  like  a  hawk,  into 
compliance.  But  it  was  persuasive  money  that  made  her  consent 
to  endure  a  Lenten  penance,  in  expectation  of  an  happy  Easter 
after  his  death.  lu  short,  she  for  filthy  lucre  married  him,  and  sub- 
mitted herself  to  his  feeble  threescore  and  ten  years  attempts. 
After  his  fluttering  all  the  wedding-day,  they  were  put  to  bed  (I 
think  that  word  suitable  to  bis  age)  and  after  sack-posset  eat,  and 
stocken  thrown,  the  company  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  them- 
selves. When  he  failed  in  performance,  she  was  frustrated  in  her 
expectation,  so  that  their  marriage  signified  little  or  nothing. 

Observation. 

The  answer  I  make,  to  those  that  will  say,  '  Every  body  knew 
this  story  before,'  is,  '  That,  though  I  pretend  to  write  novels,  I 
do  not  novelties,  but  to  dress  up  something  that  for  one  meal  may 
be  pleasing,  and  of  grateful  gust ;  and,  perhaps,  some  observation 
may  be  made  from  this  story  worthy  self-application:'  But, 
though  the  reader  do  not,  I  will,  to  continue  the  method  I  first 
designed. 

To  attempt  any  thing,  which  nothing  but  (almost)  a  miracle 
can  make  successful,  is  folly  and  madness ;  and  little  less  can  move 
a  man  of  threescore  years  and  ten  to  do— to  any  purpose.  An 
old  man's  marrying  a  young  woman  is  like  laying  down  a  good 
joint  of  meat,  to  an  almost  consumed  fire,  which  whI  blaze  a  while, 
but  by  the  sudden  decay,  for  want  of  fuel,  will  make  it  but  luke- 
warm. He.  is  counted  a  blockhead  that  pretends  to  set  up  a  trade, 
when  he  is  past  labour,  unless  he  takes  an  able  journeyman ;  and 
I  believe,  in  this  case,  no  man  will  willingly  admit  of  a  journey- 
man to  manage  his  commodity,  and  without  one  (by  effects  may 
be  judged)  the  marriage  will  signify  little  towards  procreation. 
Disappointments  must  happen  to  the  man  from  natural  conse- 
quence, notwithstanding  the  mighty  belief  of  his  abilities.  I  have 
Imown,  from  powerful  fancy,  when  a  child  has  been  tired  with 
walking,  yet,  imagining  he  rode  when  he  had  a  switch  between  his 
legs,  would  imitate  the  trot  and  gallop,  for  a  small  while,  without 
complaining ;  but  presently  the  weakness  and  imbecillity  of  his 
feet  made  him  sensible  his  natural  strength  (though  agitated  by  de- 
sire) could  not  carry  him  to  his  desired  home :  So  the  old,  whose 
vigorous  heat  is  spent,  may  imagine,  if  he  get  a  cock-horse,  how 
furiously  be  will  ride;  but,  like  the  tired  child,  bis  natural  decay 
will  appear. 

The  man  being  deceived,  by  consequence  the  woman  must ;  and 
what  sad  effects  do  such  disappointments  cause,  are  evident  from 
the  future  carriage  of  both  man  and  woman.  He  grows  Jealous, 
unwilling  another  should  feed,  tho'  he  himself  cannot  make  use 
of  the  dainties ;  then  the  poor  abused  woman  is  watched,  perhaps 
confined,  and  her  whole  life  made  uneasy. 

Like  a  poor  man  (c^jolled  by  mighty  promises)  transported  to 
the  West  Indies ;  when  he  cotnes  there,  finding  himself  a  slave  to 
the  beck  and  rod  of  an  imperious  patron,  being  fast  bound  by  con- 
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tract,  has  no  hopes  of  liberty,  but  firom  the  expiraitkni  of  time: 
8tich  is,  the  condition  of  a  young  woman,  who,  mtlered  with  the 
belief  of  fond  doating  dalliance,  and  plenty,  is  bttrayed  into  the 
sla? err  of  marriage,  with  an  old  fellow,  she  has  no  hooas  of  delifer<> 
ance  mm,  but  by  the  expiration  of  her  disagreeable  hudbaod's 
life ;  her  youthful  heat,  meeting  with  the  icy  ccUneas  of  his  age, 
causes  thunder  in  the  house :  Contimnd  jars  forbid  all  hopes  «f 
peace. 

When  waves  swoln  high  by  force  of  mighty  wind. 
They  fiercely  meet,  and  are  in  battle  joined ; 
The  frothy  salt,  wiUi  motion,  's  set  on  fire; 
But,  wash'd  with  native  water,  soon  expire : 
So  toss'd  by  billows  of  remaining  lust, 
Which  shuffles  up  and  down  the  aged  dust. 
Salt  sparks  are  Mown  into  a  sudden  flame. 
But  acre's  moisture  soon  does  quench  the  same. 
The  old  man's  boasting  promises,  in  lore,    1 
Do  little  signify,  as  women  prove ;  v 

Tls  vapour  all,  and  limber  as  my  glove.^      ^ 
In  vain  the  aged  man  hopes  to  receive 
Blessings,  which  only  sprightly  youth  can  give; 
In  vain  a  woman  does  expect  a  trade, 
From  one  whom  stingy  age  has  bankrupt  made; 
Such  disappointments  happen  to  them  both. 
Which  makes  the  marriage  prove  of  little  worth. 

The  reverse  of  this  story,  which  is  an  old  woman's  marrying  to  a 
young  fdlow,  is  to  the  fiill  as  ridicvdous,  and  signifies  as  fittle  to  a 
mutual  content. 

Ettde^Qoun  to  r€gHki€  Mm'sMotinen  hjf  frtackkf  or  Wri^ng. 

THE  present  age  is  not  so  very  virtuous,  but  tiiat  we  may  meet 
with  examples  in  almost  everr  company  and  conversation,  that  de« 
monstrates  the  little  ^cacy  the  weU  designed  writings  and  prnUid: 
teaching  of  good  men  have  had,  towards  reformation  of  maonen, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue.  But  not  being  willing  to  expoae  p«tS- 
cularlv  the  insensibility  that  appears  either  in  my  own  life,  by  mH 
amending,  and  correcting  my  reproved  actions,  or  in  the  eenenl 
practice  of  my  fellow  countrymen;  I  have  pitched  upon  the  history 
of  Socrates,  so  far  as  it  agree)  with  my  design ;  tnat  is,  to  shew 
how  little  the  good  documents  he  taught  signified  to  the  reform  or 
benefit  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  odium  they  caused  from  those  he 
endeavoured  to  amend. 

Socrates,  who  was  bom  in  a  small  village  called  Haloncst,  under 
Ae  Athenian  jnrisdiction,  is  commonlv  called  the  Attieniaii,  to 
distinguish  him  from  several  others,  of  that  name,  one  of  which 
wrote  the  history  of  Argos ;  another  was  a  Bithynian,  &c  Tlus 
Sbcratesy  the  Athenian,  was  taught  philosophy  under  Anaxagoraa ; 
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%e  was  a  man  of  great  tetDperance,  of  a  strong  constitution,  one 
who  inquired  into  the  nature  of  sublime  things,  studied  humanity, 
practised  and  publickly  preached,  to  poor  and  rich,  virtue  and 
good  manners ;  to  be  silent,  and  not  reprove  wicked  men,  he 
counted  a  crime  against  the  gods  ;  to  discourse  of  Tirtue,  he  es- 
teemed as  a  great  happiness ;  and,  employing  himself  almost  con- 
stantly in  instructing  of  the  citizens,  he  neglected  mightily  his  pri- 
vate ajfiairs,  so  that  he  was  poor,  and  told  the  Athenians,  that  he 
ought  to  be  maintiiined  out  of  the  Prytaneum,  or  publick  store- 
house ;  that  be  ought  to  be  rewarded  more  than  a  victor,  for  the 
conqueror  could  but  make  them  appear  to  be  happy,  when,  by 
his  instructions  in  virtue,  if  practised,  they  would  really  be  so,  not 
only  from  present  serenity  of  mind,  but  in  futuro ;  for  he  believed 
an  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  the  very  day  he  died,  he  employed 
in  discoursing  of,*  and,  by  convincive  arguments  to  his  mends, 
proved  the  soul's  indivisibility,  and,  consequently,  immortality. 
He  taught,  as  he  believed,  that  nothing  of  evil  could  happen  to  a 
good  man,  his  concerns  being  taken  care  of  by  the  gods ;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  eloquent  persuasive  speeches  upon  so  noble  a 
subject,  as  virtue,  which,  for  its  own  sake,  ought  to  attract  men's 
Inclinations  and  affections,  the  Athenians  were  so  far  from  re- 
forming from  their  accustomed  immoralities,  that  Miletus,  Anytus^ 
and  others,  accused  him,  as  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  for  instructing 
the  people  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  for  reproving  them,  when  they 
acted  contrary  to  morality  and  good  manners.  They  were  so  ex- 
asperated against  him  for.  his  good  endeavours  to  introduce  honesty 
and  piety,  inconsistent  with  their  practice,  that,  without  a  con- 
fronting witness,  they  condemned  him  to  death ;  which  sentence 
was  put  in  execution  by  a  draught  of  poison.  By  which  barbarous 
usage,  it  is  apparent,  that  all  his  teaching  signified  little  towards  the 
reformatioQ  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Observation, 

Thpvgb  licentiousness  is  more  agreeable  and  facile  to  the  de- 
praved nature  of  mankind,  yet  almost  every  age  hath  produced  a 
preaQbing  experienced  Solomon,  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  or  some  such 
good  men,  who  have  endeavoured,  by  writing  and  teaching,  backed 
with  the  inducing  reasons  of  a  present  serenity  of  mind,  that  must, 
upon  necessity,  accompany  virtuous  actions,  or  the  glorious  pros- 
pect of  an  unconceivable  reward  hereafter ;  to  persuade  men  by 
arguments,  conducing  to  self-interest  (which,  in  all  other  cases,  is 
prevalent),to  practise  piety,  honesty,  and  civility.  Yet,  what  poor 
crops  have  the  stony  soil  produced,  every  age,  ^^amst  itself,  is 
witness.  The  libertinism  of^an  heathen  I  do  not  so  much  wonder  at, 
because  he  has  no  thoughts  of  futurity  to  check  bis  mad  career^ 
hut  that  men  who  are  daily  taught,  and  instructed  in  piety  and 
morality,  and  who,  upon  a  self  query,  will  own  that  they  really  be- 
lieve to  do  good  is  for  their  advantage,  should  act  directly  contraiy 
to  Uieir  belief,  is  an  extravagant  madness  not  to  be  paralleled.  Is 
there  no  remedy  for  so  great  and  conti^ious  an  evil  tp  befouMd^ 

Vol.  X.  uh 
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Ye«,  an  Heatben  teaches  me  one,  IVakimur  extmpHi  phu  qma^ 
praceptis;  for,  if  those  in  power  and  (jreatms**  practised  virtue,  the 
tinderiinfi^  would  imitate  ;  if  it  was  customary,  every  one  would  be 
in  the  fashion.  But,  whilst  vice  and  immorality  are  countenanced 
by  the  great,  orders  for  keeping  the  sabbath,  and  a^n^t  pro- 
fane ness,  are  of  little  efficacy  ;  for,  when  the  great  fish  brcaa  the 
net,  the  little  ones  will  go  out  at  the  rent.  Though  arguing  for 
virtue,  and  good  manners,  is  highly  to  be  commended,  yet  the 
little  reformation  we  find  shews,  that  hitherto  it  baa  aignified 
little  or  nothing. 

He  that  would  bar  me  of  a  coming  joy. 

And  by  strict  rules  my  liberty  destroy. 

In  trammels  makes  me  pace  away  my  life, 

'Twixt  nature  and  his  rules  ik  constant  strife  ; 

So  irksome  and  uneasy  I  must  be. 

By  reason  of  their  great  antipathy ; 

Tiiis  is  the  language  of  th'  unthinking  man. 

Who,  led  by  custom,  loves  to  be  profaue  ; 

And  will  not  change  bia  road,  whate'er  you  teaeb, 

Scarce,  tho'  a  Jonah  once  again  should  preach : 

But  still  that  monkey,  man,  would  imitate. 

And  virtue  practise,  copy'd  from  the  great. 

Examples,  wanting  precept*,  are  btit  vain ;  ^ 

And  moving  arguments,  in  florid  strain,  I 

Won't  make  the  blockish  croud  from  ill  rdVaio.     J 

Being  a  Jacobite, 

ONE,  whom,  out  of  good  manners,  I  must  stile  a  geottemaii, 
because  he  justly  claims  that  title  fi'om  his  ancestors ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  him  now,  even  in  his  adversity,  since  his  acconnted 
crimes  of  omission,  in  not  actually  complying  to  the  laws  in  force, 
proceed  from  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  not  from  an  ob- 
stinate spirit  of  contradiction ;  for,  though  this  gentleman's  opinion 
will  not  permit  him  to  comply  in  the  active  part,  yet,  out  oif  sob- 
mission  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  without  refractoriness^  be  is 
obedient  in  the  passive.  This  gentleman,  as  many  others,  is  at  this 
time  termed  a  Jacobite,  as  being  the  title  customarily  used,  in 
opposition  to  Williamite ;  concluding,  *  that  he,  that  is  not  for  me, 
is  against  me/ 

Upon  the  revolution,  in  the  year  1688  (which,  by  nnfathomed 
Providence  was  brought  about,  so  contrair  to  rational  appearance, 
that  after  ages  will  hesitate  at  the  belief  of  the  heroick  attempU  of 
the  present  king,  and  the  unaccountable  manage  of  the  last)  this 
man  was  turned  out  of  several  considerable  employs ;  or,  ratber,  he 
turned  himself  out,  for  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  any  will  be 
master,  unless  by  power,  to  those  that  will  not  serve  them.  Stripped 
of  his  incomes,  he,  for  a  while,  handsomely  subsisted.  But,  feeding 
constantly  upon  laH  year's  crops,   withoot  sowing  for  anodicr 
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banrett,  his  ^nary  was  emptied  without  hopes  of  replenishing, 
without  a  mirade.     Reduced,  he  herded  with  those  of  his  own 
opinion,  that,  by  the  benevolence  of  fortune,  were  able  to  relieve 
him,  and  did,  senerously,  for  a  time ;  but,  continual  dependence 
made  him  sensible  of  the  bitterness  of  the  curse.  The  undervaluing 
slights,  the  tiring  attendance,  often  refusals,  beggarly  loans,  repri- 
mands, advice  too  late  given,  all  which,  with  appearing  patience, 
by  force  he  was  obliged,  if  he  would  eat,  to  undergo,  made  him  aU 
most  distracted  in  nis  thoughts.    The  impending  misery  of  want, 
by  its  near  approach,  appearing  dreadful  and  affiiehting,  put  him 
upon  ^e  studious  thoughts,  how  to  subsist  for  the  future.     He 
considered  the  many  reasons  drawn  from  self-interest,  and  other 
powerful  motives,  for  conforming  to  the  present  government;  the 
general  consent,  and  practice  of  many,  whose  learning  and  inte- 
grity he  coidd  not  call  in  Question,  unless  he  should  contradict  his 
own  experience,  made  him  bring  his  manage  into  estamination,  and 
his  rational  arguments  made  him  often  waver,  and  query  the  pru- 
dence of  his  opinion ;   so  far,  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  con- 
forming to  what  the  representatives  of  the  nation  had  agreed ;  but, 
having  so  long  stood  out,  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  being  received 
with  that  favour,  so  as  to  be  trusted  in  any  considerable  employ, 
either  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical.  He  was  too  poor,  and  of  too 
little  interest,  to  expect  an  honourable  title ;    too  illiterate  to  be 
made  a  dean;  too  well  known  to  be  trusted  with  the  managing  of  a 
secret  in  national  affairs ;  so  he  stuck  to  his  old  principles,  though 
he  reaped  no  advantage  by  them,  for  poverty,  like  ivy,  twines  to 
the  Jacobite,  and  spoils  his  growtii.    His  opinion  contradicting,  in 
general,  the  sentiments  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  was 
to  far  from  beinff  any  ways  advantageous  to  him,  that  it  exposed 
him  to  want,  ana  debarred  him  from  the  hoipes  of  repairing  his 
ruined  fortunes, 

Obseroatian, 

This  story  is  equally  applicable  to  Jacobite,  Williamite,  Whig, 
Tory,  or  what  other  name  of  distinction  is  given  to  any  man,  who 
rows  not  with  the  common  stream  that  the  river  of  his  country 
runs ;  he  tugs  against  the  tide,  and  makes  very  litde  progress.  To 
oppose  the  general  sentiments  of  a  country,  is  drawing  up  hill  by 
cikoice,  and  gives  just  cause  for  people  to  call  a  man's  judgment  ia 
question,  since  there  is  a  nearer  and  down-bill  beaten  path  at  hand. 
It  is  something  like  going  in  the  Strand,  towards  the  Horse^guaidi, 
on  a  Sunday  in  the  evening,  when  one  has  the  trouble  ^  meeting 
the  current  of  the  city-gentry  going  from  the  Paric.  He  that  com* 
plies  not  to  the  practice  of  a  nation,  appears  like  one  in  a  sa<V 
coloured  coat  bearing  arms  amongst  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  h^  i| 
stared  at;  and,  if  observed  by  a  superior,  will  be  punished. 

Relating  to  a  man's  compliance,  or  non-compliance,  it  ought  to  be 
considereo,  '  Whether  what  is  required  be  consonant  to  justice  and 
self-preservation,  argued  pro  and  con  in  reference  to  spiritual  and 
temporal  affiup^  the  last  not  contradicting  the  feroitr^  ppsitive 
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cdminands.    And  sure  I  am,  or  must  appear  to  be,  to  rational  men, 
much  ^  i»er,  or  more  blockish  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  in  a  ge- 
neral council  consenting,  if  I  oppose,  or  refuse  conformity  to  ita 
agreement.    Parallel  examples  ought  to  be  searched  for,  and  the 
method  of  proceedings  that  have  been  commonly  taken  by  others,  ap- 
proved of  by  future  allowance  to  have  been  just,  and  fitting  to  be  done, 
ought  to  guide,  and  mightily  sway  me  to  concord  to  such  approved 
precedents ;  for,  if  a  man  disagrees  out  of  a  particular  opinion,  or 
interest,  he,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  calls  the  discretion  of  a  great 
many  in  Question,  and  battles  a  number  with  his  opiniated  reaaoo. 
From  sucn  proceeding,  one  can  expect  no  benefit  or  reputation.' 
No  advantage^  because  none  will  trust  another  (in  any  thing  of 
weight)  that  is  of  a  contrary  persuasion ;  because  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  every  man  is  inclinable  to  act  what  suits  best  to 
his  fancy,  and  most  conduces  to  bring  to  eflfect  his  desired  aim :  Sa» 
instead  of  serving  that  interest  by  which  intrusted,  to  gratify  his 
real  sentiments,  he  will  betray  the  secrets  to  him  committed. 

What  is  in  vogue  carries  a  present  reputation ;  then  being  a  Ja- 
cobite, must  consequently  cause  an  undervaluing,  and  so  signify 
little  or  nothing. 

Allow  sentiments  offer'd,  right  or  wrong. 
If  judge  and  jury  too  join  with  the  throng ; 
In  contradiction  to  the  present  thought. 
My  sole  opinion  signifieth  nought. 
Tis  over-rul'd,  and  I  am  surely  cast, 
Wliich  proves  the  fate  of  separists  at  last ; 
For  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  a  stream, 
Resist  a  greater  power,  is  like  my  dream. 
Which  fancies  mighty  riches,  miglity  power. 
But,  poor  and  weak,  I  meet  the  waking  hour; 
With  a  probatum  e$t  some  sadly  tell. 
What  once  they  were,  to  what  they  now  are  fell. 

Confining  an  Insolvent  Debtor. 

A  GRAVE  citizen,  an  alderman's  fellow,  by  losses  and  crosses, 
and  Ood  knows  what,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  his 
bouse,  and  moving  himself  and  efiects  into  the  sanctuary  for  bank- 
rupts. White-friars ;  where  for  a  while  he  confined  himself  to  bis 
chamber,  and,  when  he  went  out,  the  company  seasoned  to  the 
place,  who  were  no  proud  men,  but  would  auickly  be  acquainted 
without  ceremony,  made  him  ashamed,  and  blush  like  a  young 
8inner>  the  curtains  undrawn.  With  care  he  soon  cast  up  his  books, 
and,  subtracting  his  debtors  from  his  creditors,  he  found  a  greater 
balance  due,  than  he  was  able  to  pay ;  but,  willing  (as  it  is  natural 
for  all  creatures)  to  be  at  liberty,  he  summoned  his  creditors,  and 
pflPered  them  ten  shillings  for  every  pound,  reserving  for  himself 
but  a  small  pittance  to  subsist  on,  or  lay  a  new  foundation  for  firesh 
•redit,     Btit  some  (Jews  in  practice)  refused  a  compliance  to  any 
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abatement,  and  resolved  to  make  dice  of  his  bones*  Their  cruelty 
grieved  and  af&icted  him  so  much,  that  his  sorrow  and  Concern 
was  apparent  in  his  face,  and,  being  asked  the  reason,  he  told, 
'  That  bis  creditors  non-compliance  was  the  cause  of  it :'  Upon 
which,  a  doctor  in  the  civil  laws,  of  the  place,  took  him  to  taisk ; 
told  him  his  security  there ;  brought  examples  and  precedents,  how 
Tom  such  an  one  and  Sir  John' such  an  one  had  used  their  creditors, 
and  brought  them  to  compliance  :  Unmerciful  rogues  1  What^ 
refuse  to  take  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  ?  If  I  might  advise  you, 
they  should  not  have  above  half  a  crown,  I  intend  to  give  mine  but 
eighteen  pence  ;  sure  you  are  not  such  a  fool  to  part  with  all,  and 
suffer  yourself  and  family  to  want.  Such  company,  such  exam- 
ples, such  documents  have  washed  away  the  honest  first  intents  of 
many  a  man,  but,  it  could  not  float  his ;  for  he  still  designed,  to  his 
power,  to  satisfy  every  body ;  but  unwilling  to  be  caged  in  a  closer 
prison,  he  there  lived,  and,  spending  upon  the  main  stock  constantly. 
It  wasted  so  fast,  that,  at  his  next  proposal  to  his  creditors,  he  could 
ofler  but  five  shillings;  which  was  also  rejected :  And  some  time  after, 
not  being  watchful  of  his  ways,  the  catchpoles  seized  him,  at  the  suit 
of  an  old  protesting  friend  of  his,  a  neighbour,  for  whom  he  would 
have  sent,  hoping  mercy  from  their  former  intimate  acquaintance  ; 
but,  the  officers  telling  him  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  since  that 
warrant,  which  they  named  to  him,  was  but  one  amongst  twenty 
they  had  against  him ;  so,  after  squeezing  him  out  of  twenty  shil- 
lings for  dinner,  ale,  and  brandy,  they  Icraged  him  in  the  Compter  ; 
where  his  fellow-prisoners  flocked  about  him,  some  pulling  this 
way,  some  that,  like  watermen  at  turn  of  ebb  at  Billing^ate,  all 
calling  for  garnish  ;  which  clamorous  demand  never  ceased,  till  he 
had  paid  it.  The  want  of  liberty  made  him  value  it  more  than 
ever,  and,  desiring  next  to  life  his  liberty,  he,  with  prayers,  in- 
treated  his  creditors  to  accept  of  all  that  he  had ;  but  they  refused 
it,  and  would  not  believe  that  he  gave  a  true  or  just  account, 
though  he  ofi^red  to  make  oath  of  it.  So,  by  lying  there,  the  poor 
man,  for  necessaries,  consumed  what  mercinil  men  would  have 
been  contented  with ;  when  the  Parliament,  out  of  consideration  of 
the  misery,  that  many  (not  able  to  pay  their  debts)  in  prison  en- 
dured, ordered  a  discharge  upon  such  and  such  conditions,  under 
the  which  he  was  comprehended,  and  consequently  discharged 
without  paying  one  farthing ;  whereas,  if  the  creditors  had  formerly 
complied,  they  might  haVe  had  half  their  debts,  and  the  man  his  li- 
berty ;  so  their  confining  him  proved  their  detriment.  And  the 
like  happens  to  others,  when  the  insolvent  die  in  custody ;  for, 
where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  the  king  must  lose  his  right. 

Observation. 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  insolvent  debtors,  and  such  has 

? roved  the  return  to  many  uncharitable  and  cruel  creditors ;  and, 
believe,  all  merciful  men  will  think  the  last  deserved  it.  Expecta- 
tion to  recover  debts  by  confining  an  insolvent  man,  whereby  he  is 
debarred  of  opportunity  to  acquire  wherewithal  to  pay  his  debts,  is 
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an  Egyptian  prdpetaU  to  make  brick  without  straw ;  quod  uUtm 
ffotte  fum  tit  esse. 

It  is  a  very  good  law  in  the  seieniory  of  Biscay, '  That  no  natife 
Biscayner  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  abore  forty*eigfat  hours ;  but 
the  cr(»ditory  in  that  time,  shall  hare  judgment  against  whatsoever 
efiects  shall  be  found  to  be  his,  or  what  afterwards  he,  either  by 
labour,  art,  or  otherwise,  shall  acquire,  yet,  upon  giring  security  not 
to  depart  the  seigniory,  he  shall  be  discnai^g;ed  out  of  custody,  to  get 
bis  livelihood. 

I  have  heard,  that,  in  Holland,  no  creditor  shall  keep  in  prison  an 
insolvent  debtor,  unless  he  will  maintain  him  there,  with  subsistence 
to  preserve  his  life;  but  here  in  England,  in  this  point,  we  out-do 
the  Dutch  in  cruelty,  confining  people  to  starve,  contrary  to  hu- 
manity, mercy,  or  policy.  One  may  as  reasonabff  expect  his  dog 
should  catch  an  hare,  when  chained  to  a  post,  as  that  a  poor  debtor 
ahould,  in  a  gaol,  get  wherewithal  to  pay  his  debts. 

Ask  but  the  cruel  man,  what  he  would  have 
From  his  poor  debtor,  to  his  will  a  slave 
Confin'd  in  prison  ?  presently  he'll  say. 
My  money ;  yet  acts  quite  contrary  way 
To  gain  his  end ;  for,  now  can  one  expect| 
Where  no  cause  moves,  there  should  be  an  eflfect  f 
What  silly  farmer  will  confine  his  cow 
From  needful  herbage,  for  no  harder  low 
For  food  ?  or,  in  reason  can  he  believe. 
By  such  confinment,  he  shall  milk  receive  ? 
As  silly  is  the  hope,  when  you  confine 
A  man  insolvent,  for  to  raise  the  coin. 

Promise  of  Secrecy  m  a  Conspiraey. 

THOUGH  I  could  produce  variety  of  instances,  out  of  ancient 
history,  suitable  to  this  subject,  yet  I  have  chose  one,  which  has 
come  to  the  knowledge,  and  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  almost 
every  Englishman,  to  shew  the  little  trust  and  confidence,  that  is 
to  be  eiven  to  the  solemn  promises  of  secrecy  in  a  conspiracy,  of 
wicked  design. 

In  the  year  1699,  several  angry  discontented  men  clubbed  to  the 
hatching  a  plot  or  conspiracy  for  subverting  the  present  govern- 
ment ;  and,  for  the  more  certainty  of  efiPecting  it,  designed,  con- 
trary to  honour,  and  common  humanity,  to  take  ofiP  the  present 
head,  that  the  limbs  might  be  in  confusion,  wanting  an  immediate 
director  for  their  motion ;  so  in  the  hurly-buriy  to  have  proclaimed 
one,  who  unhappily  has  too  much  proclaimed  himselfl 

There  is  no  need  of  mentioning  their  design  at  large,  or  the  pro- 
gress they  had  made,  every  man  knowing  the  drift  of  their  con* 
spiracy,  and  the  conspirators ;  so  I  will  only  take  notice,  that,  afier 
their  plot  was  laid,  the  assassinators  agreed  on,  and  secrecy  sworn 
to,  at  the  Sun-tavero,  and  other  places,  some  of  them  (falser  first  to 
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their  country,  then  to  their  adherents)  difcovered  the  conspiracy. 
I  wish  it  were  done  out  of  a  repentant  principle,  and  believing  a 
promise  to  do  evil  oui(ht  not  to  be  kept;  but  their  covetous  sol li- 
citing  for  rewards  induces  me  to  believe,  that  the  principle  of  self- 
interest  was  the  chief  motive  of  their  discovery ;  but,  let  it  proceed 
from  what  cause  soever,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  obhgations,  under 
which  they  were  engaged,  were  not  of  force  to  keep  the  secret  un- 
discovered. The  like  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Venice,  at 
Rome,  at  Genoa,  and  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms  on  the  earth,  tho* 
the  greatest  cautions  and  securities  that  self-preservation,  or  aspiring 
mmbition  could  invent,  to  tie  up  the  confessing  tongue,  have  been 
made  use  of.  He  that  will  be  a  villain,  in  attempting  a  great  evil,  it 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  for  it  is  probable  he  would  bie  so  in  a  lesser,  et* 
pecially  if  he  expects  to  reap  advantage  by  it. 

Obteroaiwn. 

Seldom  any  resolution  is  so  fixed,  but  that  apparent  benefit,  at 
Klf-prtservation,  or  riches,  will  alter  it.  especially  when  the  resolve 
is  evil ;  for  no  man,  thou,^h  never  so  much  prompted  by  ambition, 
avarice,  lust,  or  revenge,  but  has  a  monitor  within,  which  dictates 
to  him,  that  his  resolve  and  attempt  is  evil  in  itself;  and,  from  what 
one's  reason  informs  to  be  bad,  a  man  is  easily  drawn  from  ef- 
fecting. So  we  find  many  men  uho  dare  undauntedly  look  death  ia 
the  Ace,  in  a  just  cause,  will  recant  and  appear  cowards,  when  ill 
is  to  be  attempted ;  from  whence  has  proceeded  many  discoveries 
of  plots  and  conspiracies,  to  the  seciecy  of  which,  men  have 
obliged  theuiselves  by  all  the  ties  that  are  counted  sacred  and 
binding.  Such  are  to  be  counted  repentant^,  because  they  discover 
the  design  out  of  an  odium  to  the  evil.  But  some,  without  consi- 
dering gfjod  or  evil,  in  relation  to  futurity,  discover  the  secret  con- 
spiracies with  them  intrubted,  not  for  conscience,  but  tor  lucre  sake; 
others,  when  their  first  heat  is  over,  grow  pusillanimous,  and  con- 
fess to  save  their  lives;  sometimes  infinite  wisdom  confounds  their 
counsels  and  devices,  leads  them  into  errors  and  mistakes,  and,  by 
ways  unimaginable,  brings  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness* 

Whilst  a  protecting  Providence  does  sway. 
Whilst  men  inspired  dictates  do  obey. 
Whilst  life  has  value,  and  reward  has  love. 
Protested  secrecy  in  ill  does  prove 
Of  small  validity  ;  the  first  will  act 
What's  consonant  to  justice  of  a  fact : 
The  second  by  impulsive  power  command. 
What  wo'n't  man  do  to  keep  his  wabting  sand  ? 
And  bountiful  reward  makes  men  betray 
Their  dearest  kin,  and  friendship  wipes  away. 
Subject  to  power,  and  tempted  by  a  bait. 
Too  pleasing  to  deny,  of  little  weight 
Proves  promised  privacy ;  then  why  should  I 
Meddle  in  plots,  in  hopes  of  secrecy  ? 
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The  Progress  of  an  Enquirer  after  Places* 

THOUGH  disappointmenU  are^  in  soioe  degree  or  other,  moit 
commonly  the  companions  that  attend  and  thwart  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  all  mankind ;  yet  have  I  not  observed  more  disap- 
pointments generally  to  accompany  any  attempt,  than  I  have  the 
endeavours,  and  designs,  to  ^t  inio  reputable  places  and  employ- 
ments, as  by  the  sequel  will  appear. 

An  English  gentleman,  who,  by  hospitality  amongst  his  country 
neighbours,  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  estate ;  having  veir 
little,  besides  the  mansion-seat  of  his  family  left,  seeing  himself 
slighted  by  those  very  men  who  had  largely  tasted  of  his  bounty,  se- 
riously began  to  consider,  how  he  should  still  support  himself  in  some 
credible  reputation ;  and,  after  he  had  run  over  several  designing 
thoughts,  and  built  castles  in  the  air,  he  at  last  fixed  upon  the  com- 
mon hopes  of  getting  a  place,  or  employ,  at  London.    To  effect 
which,  ne  presently  sold  the  remaining  part  of  his  eaUte ;  and  to 
London  he  came,  to  put  in  practice  the  scheme  he  had  drawn,  for 
raising  once  again  his  fortune.    His  first  application  was,  to  be 
sure,  to  one  of  the  worthy  burgesses  that  served  for  a  neighbooring 
corporation,  who,  by  the  charms  of  bribery,  and  by  virtue  of  his 
strong  drink,  had  carried  the  election  nemine  coniradicente  ;  him  he 
acquaiated  with  his  design,  and  desired  his  kind  assistance,  who  pre- 
sently promised  fair  for  country  sake  tho'  he  was  an  Irishman.  Upoo 
his  promise,  every  morning  he  danced  attendance, at  the  levee  of  my 
dear  joy;  and,  when  he  walked,  he  kept  cringing  on  his  larboard 
quarter,  not  presuming  to  go  cheek  by  jowl  with  one  of  the  repre- 
senratives  of  the  nation ;  who  had  the  same  business  during  the 
whole  sessions  of  parliament,  that  he  had  during  the  term-iime^ 
two  motions  a  dav,  to  Westminister  and  back  >gaiR ;  but  finding 
his  waiting,  and  the  other's  promises,  would  tigni^  the  same  things 
and  the  senator  being  eone  to  Tun  bridge,  where  the  proverb  was 
on  his  side,  he  bethought  himself  what  farther  methods  were  to  be 
taken  ;  and  luckily  finding,  on  a  coffee-house  table,  a  paper  inti- 
tuled, '  A  collection  for  improvement  of  hu&bandry  and  trade,  by 
John  Houghton,  F.  R.  S.'  wherein  he  found,  that  he  knew  of  several 
that  wanted  men  so  pr  so  qualified  or  recommended,  and  several 
that  were  so  and  so  qualified  and  recommended,  that  wanted  the 
employments  which  others  wanted  to  have  officiated.    At  fint 
view,  he  thought  this  paper  as  a  pillar  of  light  to  guide  him  in  the 
dark :    But,  upon  examining  the  inquiries  after  places  and  em- 
ploys, and  those  that  wanted  agents,  found  they  answered  one 
another^s  occasions,  and  that  there  was  not  one  agent  inquired 
after,  but  there  was  the  same  place  sought  for  ;  so  he  despaired 
of  success  from  that,  seeing  every  one's  occasion  might  be  sup- 
plied. 

'   Though  his  sleep,  or  rather  slumbers,  was  unquiet  and  short,  oc- 

.  casioned  by  the  concern  that  bagged  his  thoughts  about  his  future 

earthly  well  being,  yet  his  lyine  awake  was  more  tormenting  to  him, 

as  much  as  impending  want  bad  then  a  more  lively  impression, 
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than  hid  drowsy  fency  could  repretent.    So,  trying  as  it  were  to 
avoid  himself,  he.  arose,  sliffhting  beauish  formality,  soon  dressed 
himself,  and  went  to  Man  s  coffee-house ;  where,  though  it  was 
early  in  the  morning,  he  found  talkative  Will,  a  tall  elderly  man, 
with  his  own  hair,  diverting  the  company,  sometimes  in  English, 
sometimes  in  French ;  in  both  languages  he  told  stories  as  impro- 
bable to  be  true  as  all  D.  0/s  narrative.     He  took  upon  him  the 
statesman,  and  told  the  company  he  knew  of  funds  that  would  have 
raised  money  enough  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  war,  without  being 
any  pressure  to  the  subject :     He  blamed  all  that  he  was  pleased  to 
think  mismanagement  in  the  concerns  of  the  nation ;  and  then 
gravely  told  them,  how  all  might  be  prevented,. which  every  blockhead 
can  do,  after  the  act  is  past ;  and,  for  the  future,  how  he  would 
have  things  managed;  but  mercy  upon  us,  if  affairs  were  to  be  or- 
dered  by  nis  managery  (looking  upon  his  conduct)  it  may  reason- 
ably be  believed,  they  would  have  been  ten  times  worse  directed. 
After  he  had  railed  at  several  particular  persons,  whose  names  he 
did  not  tell  (but  described  them  plainer  than  I  do  him)  he  grumbled 
at  the  bounty  bestowed  upon  favourites.  But  I  suppose  his  cousin 
Harry's  humour  then  possessed  him,  who  always  rails  when  he  is 
poor  ;  but  whilst  a  bounty  is  in  his  pocket  (which  never  wears  it 
out)  he  is  as  much  for  prai«ng,  as  when  penniless  in  railing  and 
reflecting.    If  variety  be  pleasing,  sure  Mr.  William's  discourse  was 
diverting;  for  he  run  over  stories  (as  much  as  the  time  would  allow) 
of  men  and  women,  of  all  qualities,  all  sorts  of  countries,  govern- 
ments, languages,  horses,  dogs,  cocks,  wine,  snuff,  &c.  as  positively 
as  if  he  had  been  an  eye  or  ear-witness,  had  travelled  them  all  over, 
been  a  privy  counsellor  in  every  one  of  them ;  a  professor  of  lan- 
guages, owned,  or  laid  wagers,  drank,  tasted,  or  snuffed  of  every 
sort :    But  at  last  took  opportunity  (tho'  no  occasion  ofifered)  to  tell 
how  nigh  he  was  related  to,  and  how  he  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  a  Dutch  English  nobleman ;  which  at  last  startled  my  inquirer 
from  the  confusion  the  medley  of  his  discourse  had  put  him  into, 
and  brought  into  his  thought,  that  this  gentleman's  interest  might 
do  him  a  kindness. 

His  approaching  necessity  having  made  him  confident  beyond 
his  natural  temper,  he  presently  enquired  the  gentleman's  name 
and  lodging,  and  that  day  waited  upon  him,  and,  in  short,  desired 
his  favour  towards  helping  him  to  an  employ  fit  for  a  gentleman, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  be  grateful.  Mr.  William,  who 
never  wants  complimental  civility,  told  him,  that  he  would  assist 
bim  in  what  lay  in  his  power,  and  mentioned  to  him  several  places 
.  that  he  might  endeavour  to  get ;  but,  knowing  none  then  vacant, 
be  desired  he  would  meet  him  on  the  morrow,  when  he  would  bring 
a  man  (meaning  his  cousin  Harry)  whom  the  cobweb  laws  cannot 
confine  (though  in  close  confinement)  who  knew  of  forty  to  be  dis- 
posed of.    T^  nesct  day,  according  to  appointment,  they  all  met^ 

and  Harry  cajoled  my  enquirer,  and  fitted  his  humour,  to  a  t ; 

indeed^  he  must  be  of  avery  stingy  temper  whom  he  cannot  please. 
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for  be  is  really  a  very  sensible  gentleman.     A|y  enquirer's  desires 
were  made  known  to  bim  ;  and  Harry,  wbo  never  parts  with  a  man 
but  be  leaves  bim  a  plausible  prospect  of  effecting  his  designs,  laid 
down  such  assurances  upon  promises  made  in  bis  favour,  that  my 
gentleman  began  to  believe  at  such  a  day  be  might  enter  into  pay 
or  salary;   but,  before  be  parted,  Harry  had  nicely  examined, 
though  at  a  distance,  how  his  stock  was,  either  to  bribe  or  purchase, 
and,  in  a  dav  or  two,  was  to  give  my  enquirer  a  positive   answer. 
But  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  just  at  parting,  Harry 
bore  up  to  him,  and  told  him,  that,  though  he  would  serve  a  gentle- 
man  gratis  with  bis  labour,  yet  there  would  be  expences;  to  defray 
whkh,  he  expected  he  should  bring  him  ten  guineas  the  next 
morning.    My  enauirer,  buoyed  up  with  hopes,  came  the  next 
morning  with  ready  rhino  in  his  pocket,  had  immediately  admit- 
tance into  a  room  spread  with  old  carpets,  that  the  man  at  the 
Three  Roses  had  refused  to  stitch  cards  on.  Presently  honest  Harry, 
who^  like  the  hunery  Jew,  watched  the  falling  manna,  came  in,  and 
accosted  bim  with, '  Sir,  I  have  done  your  business,  for  I  was  with 
my  lord  last  night,  and,  to  serve  you,  spent  my  own  interest,  so 
emctually,  that  I  bad  his  promise  on  your  behalf  :*    Upon  theK 
words  the  manna  dropped  into  his  hand,  which  Harry  never  kept 
till  the  following  dav,  for  fear  it  should  turn  sowre.     My  enqui- 
rer's moving  hand  having  reached  ten,  at  which  number  Harry's 
alarm  stood,  it  immediately  rung  a  peal  in  division  about  places,  for 
half  an  hour  together,  '  That  he  that  wrote  the  present  state  of 
England,  in  the  year  1 694,  was  a  blockhead,  compared  to  him ; 
for  he  has  not  mentioned  a  quarter  of  the  places  and  employs  that 
Harry  named  to  my  enquirer,  and  gave  bim  the  choice  of  any  of 
them.     He,  that  put  ad  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  horses,  can- 
not in  a  month's  time  name  so  many  horses  to  be  sold,  as  he  pre- 
tended to  know  employs*      My  enquirer,  amongst  the  many  texts 
this  parson  quoted,  pitched  upon  two  or  three  which  served  to  bis 
liking ;  and,  when  Mr.  Harry  had  done  talking,  he  tdd  him,  such  or 
such  would  suit  his  education,  and  agreed  with  his  humour.     *  Ob, 
says  Harry,  those  are  not  as  yet  vacant,  but  they  will  be,  perhaps, 
before  the  parliament  rises ;  for  they  are  resolved  to  suffer  very  few 
members  of  the  house  to  be  in  employs,  wherein  any  branch  of  the 
revenue  is  to  be  managed ;  and,  since  it  is  certain  some  will  part 
with  their  places  rather  than  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  your  study 
must  be  how  to  get  into  one  of  those  they  abdicate ;  to  effect  which, 

you  must  try  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  a  S— —  of  S ,  with 

three  of  the  L of  the  T ,  at  least :     And  the  thoughtful 

gentleman,  who,  by  much  labour  of  bis  brain,  hammers  out 
Uiings  in  a  great  perfection,  to  be  known  and  well-recommended 

to  the  P C ;  for  some  employs  must  be  granted  in  C ^ 

Itow,  the  fittest  man  upon  earth,  to  be  your  sollicitor  there,  is  W.  F. 
who,  though  he  is  foundered  in  his  feet,  has  a  natural  assurance  to 
tell  a  storv  plausibly  to  any  nobleman,  though  it  is  seldom  minded ; 
ke  is  old  dog  with  the  ladies  and  boy^,  and  Uieir  constant  sollicitor: 
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Betides,  be  mtybe,  from  his  own  interest,  rery  senriceable  to  you; 
for  I  knowy  Uie  other  day,  he  helped  a  footman  to  a  place,  and 
look  but  half  a  crown  for  his  labour. 

'  It  ^11  also  be  requisite  for  you  to  learn  decimals  and  guaging, 
and  make  application  to  the  C         of  £— — ;  or  to  the  L         of 

the  A——:    Or  to  the  C of  the  C .    But  you  must  not 

neglect  making  application  to  several  particular  persons,  who  al- 
ways seem  in  a  hurry,  as  if  they  had  the  whole  concerns  of  the 
nation  to  mani^ :  Amongst  which  there  is  honest  Tony,  who 
seldom  gifes  the  C  of  P       ■     ,  and  E  '         »  much  trouble 

to  draw  up  a  report ;  '  A.  R.  is  not  duly  elected/  I  must  beg  pardon 
when  I  say,  it  is  hard,  that  so  understanding  a  gentleman,  one 
that  knows  how  to  take  all  advantages,  should  not  be  in  the  house, 
no  man  being  fitter  to  caution  against  deceits  than  the*^— He 
has  been  senriceable  to  the  nation  by  the  prcject  of  packing  of 
hay ;  by  the  manage  of  which,  horses  eat  less  than  usual,  and 
their  belties  were  taken  up,  without  belly-cloaths,  the  smell  did 
their  business ;   yet  Tony  had  but  S/.  a  load  for  what  cost  him 

His  principles  may  be  guessed  by  his  practice,  and  he  has  de- 
clared his  sentiments,  how  people,  that  would  thrive,  should  ma- 
nage themselves;  and  designs,  if  he  may  be  beUeved,  to  instil  the 
same  principles  into  his  children ;  for  he  told  an  honest  gentleman, 
that,  if  he  nad  a  son,  he  would  advise  him  to  flatter  and  dissemble 
with  all  mankind,  never  to  speak  truth  but  when  it  was  for  his  ad- 
vantage. With  this  worthy  gentleman  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
acquainted,  if  you  have  money  to  purchase  an  employ  under  tha 
M  of  the  H— -^ ;   for  every  one  of  them,  that  were  in  his 

reach,  he  has  either  sold,  or  been  a  broker  in  the  matter.  You 
need  make  no  interest  to  him  by  intercession  of  friends ;  for  he 
has  no  respect  to  persons,  principles,  or  quahties;  but,  like  a 
late  deceased  knight,  whose  wit  (by  mistake  so  called)  lay  in  bold 
examinations  of  scripture  passages,  buflfoonly  ridiculing  what  was 
beyond  his  shallow  capacity  to  understand,  has  regard  only  to  the 
money,  let  it  come  from  Williamite,  Jacobite,  or  devil.  Besides 
him,  there  is  another  you  should  be  acquainted  with,  that  is,  a 
blinking  fellow,  a  mere  pretender  to  the  law,  who  could  scarce 
read  (allowing  breviations)  at  the  Exchequer  bar:  He,  by  his 
pretensions,  one  would  think  had  the  disposal  of  forty  considerable 
places ;  indeed,  he  has  most  of  the  gentry  at  his  beck,  though  it 
is  a  shame  to  see  how  poor-spirited  some  of  them  are,  to  cringe 
and  creep  to  him,  whom  most  men  avoid  ;  though  there  is  a  broad 
mixture  in  this  man  of  knave  and  fool,  yet  he  so  manages,  by 
tricks  and  lyes,  a  certain  person,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  make 
you  one  extraordinary,  that  a  trial  ought  to  be  made  of  his  in- 
terest :  And  sure,  by  some  of  these,  with  my  assistance  (which 
you  shall  never  want)  a  man  of  your  birth,  education,  and  inge- 
nuity, cannot  miss  of  some  employ  or  other.  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
told  you  what  is  to  be  done,  use  your  endeavour ;  and,  when  you 
have  fixed  upon  your  particular,  come  again  to  me,  and  I  (as  Mr. 
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Hougjiton  says)  can  belp.    My  enquirer,  with  his  bead  full  cf  tirif 
counsel,  takes  leave,  resolving  to  meditate  on  it,  and  put  it  in 

Eractice;  but,  going  down  stairs,  be  saw  a  written  paper  whick 
[arry's  servant  had  dropped ;  and,  being  curious,  took  it  up^  and 
put  it  in  bis  pocket  to  read  at  leisure.  The  first  opportunity  he  had, 
ne  opened  the  paper,  and  found  as  follows:  'Answers,  excuses, 
and  observations,  to  be  got  by.  heart,  and  used,  as  occasion  offers, 
by  my  servant  Robin/ 

'  If  a  man  knocks  hard  early  in  a  morning,  with  a  cane  in  his 
hand,  believe  him  to  be  a  creditor,  and  the  first  time  answer 
him,  that  I  am  not  well,  and  you  dare  not  disturb  me;  .tocounte* 
nance  which,  be  sure,  two  or  three  days  in  a  month,  tie  a  rag 
upon  the  knocker  of  the  door.  The  second  time,  I  was  sent  for 
about  earnest  business,  \o  any  busy  nobleman  you  first  thi^  of. 
Afterwards  say  for  me  as  you  would  have  others  say  for  you  to 
whom  you  owe  money ;  but  be  sure  you  be  not  catched  in  a  lye, 
for  people  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  courtiers  servants  lye,  though 
they  speak  truth,  if  their  desires  be  not  complied  with.  If  it 
be  one  that  wears  a  sword,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  is  either  some 
body  I  am  in  combination  withal  to  cheat  another,  or  that  he 
himself  is  to  be  cheated;  him  presently  admit,  for  from  such, 
com  comes  to  the  mill.  If  it  be  one  whose  company  I  have 
shunned,  send  him  to  some  tavern  or  coffee-house  out  of  the 
verge  of  the  court,  where,  to  be  sure,  I  never  go  but  on  a 
Sunday.* 

Some  part  of  the  paper  had  been  torn  off,  but  one  may  be  cer- 
tain, he  had  learned  the  whole  lesson  by  the  variety  of  shams  and 
excuses  he  had  constantly  ready.  Bless  me!  how  was  my  en- 
quirer surprised  at  the  reading  it  ?  And  began  to  conceive  that 
he  was  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tongue-padding  cheating  courtier; 
but,  finding  his  counsel,  in  some  measure,  ought  to  be  followed, 
he  was  resolved  to  make  applications  as  he  was  directed.  In  a 
short  time,  by  friends  or  money,  be  was  little  or  much  recom- 
mended to  almost  all  fortune's  darlings,  that  had  the  disposal  of 
any  employs;  one  or  other  of  them  he  was  almost  continually 
waiting  on  with  the  recommendation  of  my  Lord  such  an  one. 
Sir  such  an  one,  or  honest  Mr.  such  an  one;  and  every  one  to 
whom  he  was  recommended,  like  true  courtiers,  spoke  him  fair. 
One  promised  the  next  thing  that  fell;  another  promised  to  take 
care  of  him;  a  third,  out  of  kindness,  would  have  h  m  qualify 
him^lf,  that,  upon  any  opportunity,  he  might  jump  in  a  fourth 
took  money  in  part;  and,  a  fifth  invited  him  to  dinner,  which 
gentleman,  it  must  be  said  of  him,  did  him  more  kindness  than 
all  the  rest ;  for,  afler  he  had  waited  half  a  year,  he  found  their 
promises  to  be  only  air;  for,  when  the  first  had  power  by  a  va- 
cancy, to  be  sure  he  said,  he  was  pre-engaged.  The  second's 
care  was  to  avoid  him.  The  third  gentleman  would  not  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  jump,  continually  selling  reversions.  The  fourth 
did. his  business  but  in  part,  for  he  could  never  get  all  his  money 
again.    Thus  shuffled  off  from  one  to  another,  by  fair  words  and 
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promises,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  all  his  money,  to 
no  purpose.  Meeting  with  so  many  disappomtments,  and  really 
wanting  neces^ar)es,  and  reflecting  on  the  usage  he  bad  met  withal, 
and  dreading  the,  poverty  he  saw  approaching,  he  had  fallen  into 
despair,  but  that  he  had  still  the  happiness  to  carry  in  his  mind 
the  thoughts  of  futurity,  from  which  he  resolved  as  much  as 
possible  to  be  content ;  and,  to  strengthen  him  in  his  acquaint- 
ance and  resignation  to  a  Supreme  Will,  he  often  went  to  church  ; 
but,  one  day  gom^  into  St.  Martin's,  though  early,  the  surly 
dark  refused  him  admittance  into  a  pew,  which  so  mightily  con- 
cerned him,  that  he  went  to  his  lodging,  and,  whilst  the  thought 
continued,  he  wrote  the  following  verses. 


To  what  extremities  am  I  driven, 
When  parish-darks  bar  my  converse  with  beav'n. 
As  much  as  in  the  surly  rascals  lie? 
Who,  by  the  face,  the  pocket  do  descry. 
And,  sine  pence,  admittance  they  deny ! 
These  unaer-g^duate  Peters  of  the  church 
Would  sell  to  Simon  the  heavenly  gift. 
If  to  their  avarice  and  humour  left ; 
Perhaps,  the  men  did  my  misfortunes  know„ 
Afraid  to  trust  me,  who  so  much  did  owe ; 
Deny'd  admittance,  lest  that  I  should  pray 
Blessings,  for  which  they  thought  I'd  never  pay. 


} 
} 


Having  long  racked  his  brains,  and  spent  bis  money  and 
time  in  vain,  his  peery  landlord,  by  a  writ,  secured  him  a  safe 
place  in  the  Marshalsea,  durante  vtVa,  unless  a  compassionate 
parliament  release  him  by  an  act  of  grace. 

Fed  up  with  hope  by  such,  his  money's  spent. 
But  has  no  greater  prospect,  than  if  lent 
To  needy  noblemen,  of  its  return. 
Who  seldom  pay  a  debt,  but  to  the  urn. 
Place-brokers  to  enquirers  still  speak  fair. 
Blow  up  a  bubble  globe,  which  turns  to  air;  .  j 

Like  bttery-projectors,  draw  a  scheme, 
How  thousands  may  be  got. 
If,  if  they  draw  the  lot; 
But  bit^  or  miss,  there's  profit  stiU  to  tbem«  J 
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BRIEFLY  REPRESBKTED   IN  A   LETTER  TO  A  MTVI8TBR   OP  STATS. 
BY  A  KENTISH  GENTLEMAN.    MDOCL 


SIR, 

THE  preient  posture  of  publick  afikirs  abroad  has  such  a  terribk 
aspect  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  gpeneral,  that  France 
will  have  no  reason  to  wonder,  if  all  the  princes  and  states  of 
Europe,  which  are  its  neighbours,  should  take  the  alarum  at  her 
late  conduct  since  the  treaty  of  Reswick*.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
a  very  great  wonder  with  me,  and  posterity  too,  if,  after  so  late 
and  notorious  a  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  we  should  take  her 
word  again,  and  trust  to  her  engagements,  unless  we  can  oblige 
her  to  perform  them  f. 

She  has,  undoubtedly,  her  envoys  and  her  instruments  in  all 
countries),  especially  here,  who,  with  great  artifice  and  subtle 
insinuations,  will  tempt  the  easy  and  the  ignorant  by  colours  and 
pretences  of  her  gooa  meaning,  that  she  has  no  farther  design 
than  maintaining  the  Duke  ox  Anjou's  succession  |,  and  all  her 
neighbours,  that  will  own.  him,  shall  be,  if  they  please,  her  dear 
friends  and  confederates. 

But  what  wise  man  can  be  found  ?  Nay,  one  may  venture  to  say, 
where  can  you  shew  me  that  blockhead  that  has  brains  little  enou^ 
to  believe  her  ?  And  yet  a  Frenchman  has  so  much  confidence  in 
the  folly  of  all  other  nations,  and  in  his  own  dexterity  to  play  the 
knave,  that  with  very  great  assurance  he  obtrudes  his  flattery,  and 
expresses  his  friendship  and  esteem  for  you,  when  his  own  con- 
science gives  him  the  lye,  and  he  is  carrying  on  a  design  at  the 
same  time  to  cut  your  throat. 

Every  body  knows  it  was  but  in  October  last,  that  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  were,  in  show  at  least,  earnesdy  sollicited  to  enter  into 
the  treaty  of  partition ;  and  all  the  huffing  and  sneaking  aigu- 
ments  were  used  by  your  Guis — ds  and  your  Amel — ts,  for  two  or 
three  months  together,  to  prevail  upon  the  Italians  and  Germans  ||, 
great  and  little ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  banter  and  grimace, 
arrives  an  express  with  the  king  of  Spain's  death  and  Aiyou's 

•  The  same  nuty  JatUy  be  remarked  of  Uie  French  behavioiir  since  Uie  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

t  By  first  redocinf  her  to  so  low  a  condition,  as  to  oblige  her  to  an  honooraUe 
peace,  and  so  to  watch  her  intrigaes,  and  check  her  illegal  aspirings  in  tame  of  peaces 
aslo  prerent  her  oapadty  ever  to  become  tronhleiome  to  the  liberties  of  her  ndgh- 
bonrs  any  more. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.flS,fl4. 

i  To  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  which  union  Prance  promised  herself  to  gain  a  power 
to  give  laws  to  all  Europe,  as  ner  attempts  firom  that  time  win  prove. 

I  Was  not  this  the  very  method  taken  by  France*  to  deprive  the  empire  of  its  Uber- 
tiet,  and  to  rain  the  hpoie  of  Aaatiia»  btfon  this  wsr  broke  ottCf 
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succestioDy  and  what  part  does  m j  little  Franculus  esuriens  *  act 
upon  80  sudden  a  change  ? 

Why,  out  he  sets  as  briskly  as  can  be  with  a  new  memorial, 
fawns  and  hectors^  en  ban  Francoue,  desires  your  patience  a  little, 
while  his  master,  like  a  true  son  of  old  Eunius,  stieals  away  half  a 
dozen  kingdoms  and  dukedoms;  and  then  promises  (believe  him  if 
you  dare)  to  be  a  very  good  Musselman,  -till  the  next  oppor- 

tunity f. 

There  is  a  certain  very  worthy  gentleman  %,  and  true  English- 
man too,  who  was  aware  of  this,  and  eave  us  his  advice,  in  very 
honest  terms,  in  the  year  98,  but  Thrift  and  Distrust,  two  wary 
Devils,  opposed  his  aesign ;  and  what  the  force  of  foreigners,  in 
ten  years  war,  could  never  do,  the  folly  of  a  few  true-bom  English- 
men efiected  in  a  trice ;  viz.  subdued  the  hero,  and  ridiculed  the 
poBttcian. 

We  chose,  at  that  time,  rather  to  trust  our  good  neighbour  with 
a  standing  force  of  150,000  foreigners,  than,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
suffer  10  or  20,000  swords  and  musquets  to  continue  in  the  hands 
•f  our  own  countrymen,  for  fear,  I  suppose 

That  Englishmen  should  Englishmen  subdue, 

I  confess  they  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at  betraying  their  country, 
but,  for  my  part,  I  was  tor  trusting,  them  at  that  time,  and  ever 
shall,  before  any  foreigners. 

§.  But  our  fleet  was  disarmed,  and  our  land  forces  reduced,  from 
M  to  7000  men,  that  is  full  ii$.  And  when  we  had  stripped  our- 
selves thus  naked,  and  invited  the  Assyrians  into  our  land,  you  will 
ask  me,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  we  have  not  had  a  second  in- 
vasion from  Normandy  or  Picardy,  and  that  the  French  have  not» 
before  this,  taken  up  their  quarters  within  the  weeUy  bills,  and 
with  our  friends  at  Rochester  and  Sittingbom.  Why  truly,  I  must 
tell  you,  not  for  want  of  good  will,  and  good  opportunity  too  (we 
thank  our  masters)  but  they  had  other  game  in  chace ;  the  linger- 
ing sickness  of  the  late  King  of  Spain  put  Versailles  in  a  constant 
aluum  every  post ;  for  Spain  and  the  Indies,  ever  since  1666,  were 
decreed  for  usurpation  § ;  and  if  your  Montaltoe's  and  Portocar- 
rero's  had  failed  of  their  treason,  the  ratio  ultima  regum  was  at 
band;  viz.  a  good  train  of  artillery,  and  an  100,000  men.  When 
this  morsel  was  swallowed,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  IwAi  after 
England,  and  the  out  skirts  of  Europe :  who,  in  the  mean  time,  arc 
to  be  hushed,  if  possible,  with  specious  proposals  and  golden  moun- 
Uins,  till  my  little  master  ||  is  well  settled  at  Madrid!  And  then 
her  highness  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  will  put  in  her  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  we  may  defend  the  Protestent  heir  or  pfia-. 
if  we  can,  when  her  grandfather^  has  over»nui  Italy  And  the 


•  Hooffry  Frenehman.  who  fraspt  mt  all  powor. 
t  To  take  what  more  he  mo  (ft  Aroa  too. 

nt  PraaM. 

t 


4  Bv  Uie  King  of  PraaM. 
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Netbeiiands^  and  taken  possession  of  all  the  ports  in  Holland.  He 
has  already  made  such  quick  approaches  towards  that  unfortunate 
country,  Uiat  the  people  are  in  the  highest  consternation ;  and/  if 
we  suffer  them  to  be  devoured,  the  next  step  he  takes  will  be  for 
England. 

And  he  has  so  many  and  so  considerable  reasons  to  invade  us  at 
this  very  juncture,  that  some  mysteries  of  state,  undiscoverable  at 
present,  or  a  mighty  infatuation  alone  can  hinder  him.  The  people 
on  our  coasts  are  so  sensible  of  their  defenceless  condition,  espe- 
cially since  the  French  troops  entered  so  unexpectedly,  and  all  at 
one  moment,  into  all  the  frontier  towns  in  the  Spanish  Flanders, 
that  they  expect  every  morning  to  hear  they  have  put  garrisons 
into  Dover,  Rye,  and  Shoreham,  and  it  is  almost  as  easy  and  quick' 
a  passage  from  Calais  and  Dunkir)^,  to  Harwich,  Dunwich,  and 
Yarmouth.  The  passage  between  us  and  them  is  so  short,  that  five 
or  six  hours  is  time  enough  to  execute  such  a  design  in  any  part  of 
Kent. 

Julius  Csesar,  who  had  but  indifferent  pilots,  and  vessels  that 
were  iU  sailors,  came  over  in  a  night :  and  William  the  Conqueror 
crossed  a  wider  part  of  the  Channel,  viz.  from  Bologn  to  Pevensey, 
in  a  few  hours,  and  both  of  them  succeeded  so  well  by  the  folly  and 
divisions  of  our  ancestors,  that  it  is  our  good  luck  if  our  enemies  do 
not  take  the  advantage  of  our  present  circumsunces,  to  make  a 
trial  of  our  boasted  English  valour,  and  see,  how  many  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  names,  contained  in  the  Association* 
lodged  in  the  Tbwer  of  London,  dare  shew  their  faces  in  the  field 
against  the  Marshal  de  Boufileurs  at  the  head  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  veterans. 

I  pretend  not  to  the  skill  of  a  marshal,  and  you  do  not  mistake 
me,  I  am  sure,  for  a  conjurer  in  affairs  of  state ;  and  yet  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  upon  the  little  experience  I  have  had  in  a  military 
station,  and  a  pretty  long  acquaintance  with  the  humour  of  a 
people  under  a  panick  fear,  that,  were  I  of  the  interest  and  rdi- 
gion,  and  in  pay  of  Monsieur  at  Versailles,  I  should  no  more 
question  the  success  of  invading  England,  at  this  time,  till  about 
a -month  or  six  weeks  hence,  than  I  do  my  meeting  with  you  next 
year  at  Tunbridge  Wells  in  the  season. 

And^  upon  peril  of  my  head,  I  would  undertake,  as  old  as  I 
am,  to  land  with  about  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
dragoons  on  next  Monday  morning  in  any  part  of  Kent,  or  Sussex, 
from  Dover  to  Chichester,  and  with  little  or  no  opposition  continue 
my  march  towards  your  populous  city,  and  quarter  my  troops  in 
London,  Westminster,  and  Soudiwark,  by  Saturday  next,  so  as  to 
hear  high  mass  on  Sunday  morning,  at  St.  Pauls,  and  dissolve 
your  Parhament  the  Monday  following. 

This  you  may  think  a  liule  unlikely,  and  I  wish  it  were  morally 
impossible;  but,  I  think,  I  can  make  it  appear  a  very  feasible 
enterprise.  I  will  suppose  then  the  Marshal  de  BouflBers  at  Dun- 
kirk, or  Calais,  this  ytrj  Saturday  night,  embarking  bis  men,  and 
setting  sail  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  with  a  fipesh  gak  at  cart. 
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^hat  shall  binder  him  from  crossing^  the  Channel  in  five  or  six 
boars,  but  a  tempest,  or  a  fleet,  in  that  very  place  ?  The  first  we 
cannot  expect^  and  the  latter  we  have  not  ready,  so  that,  land  he 
will  in  spite  of  our  barks  and  our  fishermen  of  Kent.  When  his 
troops  are  debarqued,  we  will  suppose  they  rest  them  one  day, 
and,  by  that  time,  it  may  be,  another  reinforcement  arrives;  what 
now  will  hinder  him  from  bending  his  march  directly  for  London, 
and  coming  thither  in  the  time  before  mentioned,  but  a  sufficient 
body  of  men  to  meet  him  by  the  way?  And  nothing  but  an  equal 
force  will  do,  for  the  battle  of  Cressy  is  long  since  forgotten,  and 
the  name  of  an  Enghshman,  I  will  assure  you,  is  no  such  bugbear 
to  a  Frenchman  at  this  time  of  day. 

But  where  are  the  forces  we  snail  draw  together?  As  for  the 
Dutch,  Hannibal  is  at  their  gates,  and  they  cannot  spare  a  single 
battalion,  and,  if  they  could  twenty.  Monsieur  Boufflers  may  march 
to  York,  befbre  they  can  all  embark,  for  they  do  not  lie  ready 
quartered  in  their  ports;  as  the  French  do  in  theirs.  And  for  our 
handful  of  7000  standing  forces,  if  you  fill  all  the  northern  and 
western  garrisons  with  our  militia,  it  will  be  a  fortnight,  at  least, 
before  they  can  meet  in  a  body  on  Hounslow  Heath,  which  will  be 
too  late.  And  then  for  our  militia  of  London  and  Westminster, 
which  may  make  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  and  can 
soonest  assemble  themselves;  do  you  imagine,  they  will  march 
towards  Dover,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  mob,  venture  to 
give  battle  to  disciplined  troops?  If  they  should  have  so  much 
courage,  and  so  little  discretion,  I  expect  little  more  from  such  an 
attempt,  than  what  was  done  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  club-men, 
who  rose  in  the  late  civil  war  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset, 
and  Dorset,  and  were  dispersed  by  half  a  dozen  troops  of  the  Par- 
liament horse.  The  City  militia,  I  believe,  is  our  best ;  l>ut  what 
discipline  can  men  have,  who  appear  in  arms  but  once  a  year, 
march  into  the  Artillery-ground,  and  there  wisely  spend  the  day  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoaking ;  in  storming  half  a  score  sir-loins 
of  beef  and  venison-pasties;  and,  having  given  their  officers  a 
volley  or  two,  and,  like  so  many  idle  boys  with  snow-balls,  fooled 
away  a  little  gunpowder,  return  home  again  as  ignorant  as  they 
went  out,  and  as  fit  to  fight  the  French  at  Blackbeath,  as  one  of  our 
little  yatchts  is  to  engage  the  Britannia. 

And,  besides  this,  which  I  have  not  represented  to  i  the  worst 
disadvantage,  there  are  other  prodigious  difficulties  that  would 
perplex  us  upon  such  an  invasion.  We  have  so  many  Cataline's  and 
Fortocarrero's  amongst  us,  that  would  not  fail  to  betray  us ;  so 
many  religious  bigots  that  are  bewitched  with  a  tender  conscience 
for  the  right  of  old  Pharaoh  *  ;  so  many  hardy  villains,  and  des- 
perate miscreants,  that  are  for  plunder,  and  a  prevailing  power  f ; 
and  so  many  lukewarm  heartless  coxcombs,  that  will  stand  still  to 

•  The  tuuWy  of  the  Stewarts.  ^        ^     i.u  - 

t  It  U  a  general  obMrvation  in  all  rebellions  that  the  mobile  take  P»rt  jrlttia 
foverftil  inTader,  becaoM  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  hope  t6  better  tneir  eon* 
dltkm  apon  the  rola  i>f  those  that  maintain  their  religion  and  laws. 

VOL,  X.  1  I 
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see  themsekes  undone,  or  run  away  by  the  light  of  their  own 
houses ;  and  so  very  few,  whatever  they  preteira,  that  will  stand 
by  the  king  with  tneir  lives  and  fortunes,  and  6ght  for  their  re- 
ligion, laws,  and  liberties ;  in  short,  we  are  so  crumbled  into  fac- 
tions, civil  and  religious,  so  debauched  from  the  old  English  virtue 
and  valour,  and  so  destitute  of  the  true  love  to  our  country  and 
real  principles  of  honour,  so  ripe  for  a  civil  war  at  home,  and  so 
exposed  to  an  invasion  from  abroad ;  that  our  enemies  are  altogether 
in&tuated,  if  they  do  not  lay  hold  on  this  opportunity,  in  a  wedc 
or  two ;  and  we  are  all  utterly  undone  if  they  do,  unless  a  miracle 
be  wrought  to  save  us. 

England  is  now  the  only  nation  in  Europe,  that  bath  any  re- 
mains of  substantial  liberties ;  for  arbitrary  power,  like  a  mighty 
deluge,  has  in  a  manner  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  18  ready  to  break  in  upon  us*  with  an  irresistible  fury,  unless 
we  make  ready  to  withstand  it.  Holland  stands  now  exposed  to 
military  execution,  and  so  do  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
who  have  forty  or  fifty  thoui^and  men  ready  to  land  upon  them  at  a 
day  or  two^  warning  from  Boulogne,  Calais,  Gravelin,  Dunkirk, 
N'ewport,  and  Ostend  f  ;  there  is  but  a  hair^s  breadth  betwixt  us 
and  ruin. 

.  We  have  been  so  long  fitting  ourselves  by  our  vices  and  our 
treachery  for  conquest  and  slavery,  that  I  ^ar  you  have  scarce 
ten  thousand  men  left  in  city  and  country,  that  have  spirit  and 
bravery  enough  to  march  to  our  assistance,  whenever  we  have  oc- 
casion. You  will  be  sure  to  have  as  early  notice,  as  is  possible,  for 
our  fpars  make  us  as  watchful,  as  we  hope  you  are  indefatigable  to 
jprovide  for  our  security. 

We  cannot  forget  how  the  French  troops  treated  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Palatinate,  in  1688  |,  when  they  intirely  ruined  a  country 
on  both  sides  the  Rhine,  as  large  as  Kent  and  Sussex ;  burnt  down 
to  the  ground  above  two  hundred  burghs,  and  the  three  famotfs 
and  populous  cities  of  Worms,  Spires,  and  Heidelburg ;  put  the 
people  to  the  sword  in  divers  towns,  and  spared  not  the  Popish 
temples  and  cathedrals,  and  this  without  provocation  ftt>m  the 
people  or  their  prince.  What  sort  of  u»age  think  you  then  may 
we  expect  at  Dover  and  Winchelsea,  &c.  and  you  too  in  London, 
who  are  Englishmen,  rebels,  and  hereticks,  as  bad  as  we.  Our 
enemies  have  a  particular  eye  upon  your  factious  city,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  Bank  and  Lombard  Street,  which  the  hungry  priests 
and  soldiers  frequently  talk  of  at  Calais  and  Dunkirk  with  great 
indignation,  but  with  some  kind  of  assurance  of  late,  that  Eng- 
land will  shortly  receive  her  old  master  §  and  the  Popish  religion 
again. 

Which  I  heartily  wish  may  be  prevented  by  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  the  King  and  present  Parliament. 
Mo — ds,  Febr.  14,  1700.  I  am,  Sir, 

*  If  overcomt  by  the  French  invasion. 

t  All  which  ports  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  French. 

I  See  the  Emperor's  letter  to  King  James  II.  at  St.  OermaiBi,  in  Vol.  I.  Pift  tt. 

i  A  PopUh  prince,  tli«n  King  James  II. 
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THE  most  illustrious  and  potent  Prince,  Charles  the  Second* 
King  of  Spain,  had  scarce  given  up  his  last  breath,  when  all 
Europe,  which  was  already  ?ery  attentive  on  this  sad  event,  found 
that  Spain,  for  the  future,  was  to  embrace  the  ways  and  customs  of 
France.     And  that,  by  an  uncommon  trick  of  state,  a  forged  will 
was  produced,  which  invited  to  the  succession  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
dutcbies,  and  principalities  of  Spain,  not  an  indisputable  relation, 
and  withal  the  eldest  of  the  family,  but  an  ally  of  sixteen  yeacs, 
descended  from  a  woman  excluded  from  all  manner  of  pretension 
to  those  dominions,  and  this  contrary  to  oaths  and  treaties ;  con* 
trary  to  a  former  disposition  of  the  father  and  grandfather,  and  to 
the  rights  of  birth  in  such  a  degree,  as,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Spain,  was  to  succeed  whenever  the  line  male  was  extinct ;  con- 
trary to  the  nearest  affinity  by  the  female  side;  and,  which  seems 
to  be  most  considerable,  contrary  to  tb^  quiet  and  happiness  of  all 
Europe :  which  proves,  as  well  in  general  as  particular,  that  the 
crown  of  Spain  should  not  have  fallen  to  Philip  of  Bourbon,  Duke 
of  Ai\jou  *,  but  to  Leopold  f  of  Austria,  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
To  make  this  clear,  let  us  take  a  view  of  affairs  as  they  have 
past.     Philip  the  First,  as  every  one  knows,  lived  above  two  ages 
ago,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  happy  off- 
spring of  the  family  of.  Austria.     He  had  two  sons,  viz.  Charles, 
who  was  the  elder,  bom  at  Ghent  in  Flanders;  and  Ferdinand, 
who  was  the  youneer,  born  at  Medina  in  Spain :  the  latter  was 
the  first  Emperor  of  his  name ;  and  the  former  was  the  fiflh  of  his 
name  as  Emperor,  but  the  first  as  King  of  Spain.     The  partition, 
which  was  made  of  those  dominions  between  the  two  brothers  at 
Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  was  such,  that  Charles,  who  was  the 
eldest,  was  to  have  Spain,  together  with  Burgundy  and  all  Flan- 
ders; and  that  Ferdinand,  who  was  the  younger,  and  almost  a 
child,  should  have  the  territories  that  are  in  Germany.     Ferdinand 
rested  content  with  his  brother's  happy  lot,  who  wflt  already  be* 

*  The  present  Kins  of  Spain,  a  Frenchman. 

t  OrandHaUier  to  the  present  ^een  of  Hnngary  and  Bohemia. 
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come  Emperor ;  and  he  was  the  more  easily  inclined  so  to  do  at 
that  time,  because  that,  though  his  share  was  but  small,  there 
was  no  reason  or  power  which  could  do  any  thing  in  prejudice 
of  his  other  rights,  which  he  was  willing  to  suspend  for  a  time  oat 
of  pure  respect  to  his  elder  brother :  that  is  to  say,  that  he  always 
reserved  to  himself  and  successors  a  power  to  take  possession  of 
that  large  inheritance,  if  the  elder  branch  should  happen  to  fail. 

Under  the  favourable  influences  of  this  solid  rule  of  life  and 
death,  Ferdinand  has  transmitted  his  posterity,  by  his  son  who 
was  likewise  called  Charles,  and  by  his  grandson,  and  great  grand- 
ton,  viz.  Ferdinand  ^e  Second  and  the  Third,  in  a  right  line  down 
to  Leopold  the  present  Emperor :  and  to  the  end  he  might  main- 
tain the  union  of  the  family,  and  follow  the  sense  of  the  agreement 
at  Worms,  he  appointed  that  the  branch  of  Spain,  excluiding  the 
females,  should  succeed  to  his  sons.  To  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  First, 
according  to  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  Philips  the  First,  the  Se- 
cond, the  Third,  and  the  Fourth,  succeeded  the  lately  deceased 
Charles  of  happy  memory. 

He  had  for  his  mother  Mary-Anna  of  Austria,  daughter  to  the 
said  Ferdinand  the  Third,  and  sister  to  Leopold,  so  that  he  was 
doubly  related  to  the  Emperor,  as  well  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
by  the  line  of  his  predecessors  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

These  reasons,  and  several  others,  which  regard  the  common 
constitutions  of  kingdoms,  and  particularly  that  of  Spain,  did  in- 
cline Philip  IV.  father  of  the  lately  deceased  Charles,  not  to  sufli^r 
that  Maria  Teresa  his  eldest  daughter,  married  to  Lewis  the  XIV. 
King  of  France*,  should  be  admitted  directly  or  indirectly  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Spain,  but  that  both  she 
and  her  posterity,  of  what  sex  or  quality  soever,  should  be  for  ever 
excluded.  Besides,  he  made  a  willf,  in  the  year  1665,  by  which 
he  expresly  invites  the  collateral  branch  of  Austria  to  the  succes- 
sion of  Spain,  upon  the  failing  of  the  Spanish  line. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  was  signed  in  1648,  did  not 
hinder,  but  that  a  cruel  war  did  break  out  between  Spain  and 
France,  attended  with  several  calamities,  which  continued  for 
some  years,  and  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  way  to  continue  much 
longer,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  both  nations,  as  well  by  reason 
of  the  preparations,  as  of  the  alliances,  which  were  made  on  both 
sides.  Wherefore  all  pains  was  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence 
of  so  implacable  a  hatred,  by  settling  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween them ;  and,  nothing  seeming  so  much  to  contribute  to  this 
as  a  marriage,  the  chief  endeavours  were  directed  this  way. 

The  French  Kinff  at  first  had  an  eye  upon  Margaret  of  Savoy; 
and  it  was  thought  Uiat  he  had  so  much  love  for  her,  at  to  incline 
him  to  marry  her ;  but  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  make  this  prince's 
first  flames  abate,  by  proposing  to  him  a  much  more  advantageooa 
aUiance  in  the  person  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 

•  Ftnom  whom  PhiUp  of  Boorboa,  Uie  present  Kinf  of  Spftitt,  it  deeeended. 
t  Whick  it  becomes  every  honetC  BSa  to  kkr^vj him»  when dii^ntcft sitM Sboit 
fpaln,  sad  tbe  hooK  of  Anitris. 
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Borne  iseasons  of  importance  made  the  French  very  much  desire 
this  marriage ;  and  Christina,  the  King's  own  aunt,  a  lady  of  great 
«olidity  and  judgment,  having  gone  from  Turin  with  Margaret  her 
daughter,  she  came  to  Lyons,  where  she  met  the  King  her  nephew  ; 
and  generously  exhorted  him  not  to  think  of  marrying  her  aaugh- 
ter,  but  rather  to  make  choice  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  as  well  for 
the  common  good  of  Christendom,  as  for  the  advantage  of  so 
many  states,  which  were  brought  to  ruin,  by  so  long  a  war. 

What  this  prudent  lady  would  have  persuaded  the  King  her  ne- 
phew to,  generally  preferring  the  publick  good  to  her  own  private 
interest,  was  a  business  full  of  very  considerable  difficulties,  llie 
Spaniards  had,  a  long  time  before,  testified  an  insuperable  aver- 
sion to  this  alliance,  especially  when  they  reflected  on  the  fatal 
confusions  that  persons  of  a  temper  very  contrary  to  theirs  would 
cause  in  a  government,  if  the  issue  of  this  marriage  should  happen 
to  aspire  to  the  succession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  under  the 
specious  pretext  of  relation  by  the  mother's  side.  This  difficulty 
seemed,  and  that  too  upon  good  grounds,  of  such  consequence, 
that  it  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  give  way  to  it,  unless  ttiat  the 
Infanta  would  preSfer  the  friendship  of  so  considerable  a  husband  to 
considerations,  which  otherwise  perhaps  might  be  of  weight* 
Maria  Teresa  then  must  renounce  not  only  for  herself,  in  case  of 
widowhood  with  offspring,  but  also  for  her  children  of  both  sexes, 
that  80  the  posterity  of  France  might  not  have  the  least  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  succession  of  Spain"*^. 

This  did  not  in  the  least  trouble  the  Infanta,  who,  according  to 
the  way  of  the  world,  did  look  to  the  present,  without  vexing  her 
head  with  the  uneasy  thoughts  of  uncertain  futurity.  She  easily 
renounced,  t>oth  for  herself  and  posterity  for  ever,  all  hopes  of  the 
Spanish  inheritance,  that  she  might  have  a  present  share  in  the 
flourishing  crown  of  France ;  considering  that,  if  she  should  have 
children,  they  .might  be  abundantly  happy,  though  th^  were  at 
far  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  from  the  humour  of  the  Spaniards. 
King  Philip  her  father,  and  Lewis  her  husband,  were  not  averse 
firom  this  fiee  consent  of  the  Infanta. 

It  is  true,  that  King  Phihp  was  under  a  prudent  fear,  that,  if 
the  renunciation  was  not  made  in  plain  and  clear  terms,  the  mi- 
nisters of  France,  who  were  always  inclined  to  captious  interpreta- 
tions, would  take  occasion  to  do  the  same  in  this  juncture,  to  attain 
to  their  designs,  which  then  prevailed  by  force.  And  that  his  fear 
was  not  groundless,  experience  has  but  too  much  shewn:  for, 
though  the  matter  and  sense  of  treaties  be  never  so  clear,  yet,  the 
letter  being  more  obscure,  they  wrest  it  into  a  wrong  sense  by 
force  of  arms,  as  far  as  their  interest  and  power  will  allow. 

For  which  reason.  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis  Mendez 
de  Haro,  both  chief  ministers  of  two  Kmgs,  and  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries, i^er  tibey  had  endeavoured  very  much,  at  the  Pyreneaii 

•  It  wat  from  Uiis  ouitlace,  that  Uie  present  Praaeh  Kliif  of  Spaim  laid  hit  elaioi, 
and  in  defiance  to  diia  renonciatien,  wmeh  was  a  condition  of  Uie  maniace,  aad  ar> 
Heied  Ui«j«in,  mppoftt  the  fane  by  force  of  ams,  uiidcr  the  protscUon  or  mBC«. 
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treaty,  to  agree  about  the  pepcc ;  and  after  they  had,  with  extra- 
ordinary care,  treated  of  the  form  of  the  renunciation,  they 
agreed  at  length  with  joy  upon  a  most  ample  one,  containing  moet 
express  clauses,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  law,  for  the  future*. 

The  most  Christian  King  had  cloathed  his  ambassador  with  aftitl 
power  to  agree  to  this  renunciation:  the  same  harinff  likewise 
Deen  done  by  the  Emperor,  with  respect  to  his  ambassador.  And 
since,  as  Titus  Livius  says,  •  That  the  law  of  nations  prevails  in 
things  which  are  transacted  by  faith,  by  alliance,  by  treaties  and 
oaths ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  publick 
faith  and  the  private  feith ;  that  the  publick  faith  owes  its  force  to 
the  dignity,  and  the  private  to  the  form  of  the  agreement ;'  no- 
body doubted  but  that  what  was  done,  with  respect  to  the  renun- 
ciation,  should  have  been  more  religiously  observed,  since  both  its 
dignity  and  form,  in  the  treaty  made  about  it,  did  equally  con- 
tribute to  give  it  power  and  force. 

It  was  upon  this  foundation  truly  worthy  of  the  majesty-royal, 
that  so  solemn  an  agreement,  and  the  first  and  most  noble  part  of 
the  Pyrenean  peace,  was  built. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  out  words  more  strong,  or  more  efllec^ 
tual,  than  those  the  Infanta  and  the  King  her  husband  made  use 
of;  the  one  to  express  her  renunciation,  the  other  to  express  his 
consent.  There,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  you  find  a  renun- 
ciation of  all  and  every  one  of  the  rights,  titles,  laws,  customs, 
constitutions,  dispositions,  remedies  and  pretexts  by  which  the 
Infanta  (un)ess  she  happened  to  be  a  widow  without  any  offspring) 
or  her  children  of  either  sex,  bom  of  that  marriage,  could  at  any 
time  pretend  to  the  succession  of , the  Spanish  dominions.  Hius, 
the  o&pring  of  France  were  altogether  excluded  from  the  crown  of 
Spain:  nay,  the  Pope  too  was  intreated  to  give  his  apostolical 
benediction  to  an  agreement  made  with  so  much  deliberation,  and 
to  unanimously,  for  the  quiet  of  both  kingdoms,  and  for  the  peace 
of  all  Christendom,  subscribed  with  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1659;  and  signed  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  ministers 
of  both  princes  with  mutual  applauses,  and  established  on  both 
sides,  with  a  most  prudent  foresignt. 

Let  any  one  who  is  disinterested,  and  free  from  passion,  but 
read  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  the  Contract  of 
Marriage,  and  without  much  enquiry  he  shall  clearly  see,  that  no 
disposition  or  order  could  be  made,  nor  any  pretext  found,  by 
which  a  male  child  of  France  could  aspire  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
since  he  is  excluded  from  all  hopes  thereto,  bv  sentences  so  clear, 
words  so  express,  and  clauses  so  derogatory  and  declaratory.  There 
N.^  is  here  no  need  of  school-shifb  and  subterfuges  to  obscure  the 

clearest  terms.  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  who  was 
called  upon  as  a  witness  in  these  conventions,  does  not  allow  of 
tmbiguous  explications :  the  cross  of  Christ ;  the  holiness  of  the 

*  vis.  The  form  of  the  Infanta's  renandation,  which  has  never  been  regarded  by 
ber  French  incceHors,  though  the  French  King  pretended  to  agree  to  it  in  d«ie  fom* 
•a  weU  aa  by  the  treaty  concerning  the  same. 
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cospel ;  the  canon  of  the  mass,  and  the  royal  honour ;  hy  all  which, 
Doth  parties  were  to  swear  in  the  form  of  the  Pyrenean  peace,  can* 
not  admit  or  suffer  that  the  words  should  say  one  thing,  and  the 
sense  another. 

The  meaning  and  intention  of  those  that  contracted,  and  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  the  line  of  France,  are  clearly  to  be  seen  hy 
the  publick  reasons,  and  by  the  treaty  confirmed  and  ratified  by 
the  French  King. 

Ihe  same  Catholick  King,  Philip  IV.  who  must  be  allowed  to 
have  understood  the  sense  oi  this  agreement,  repeats  it  plainly  in 
his  will,  made  the  fourteenth  of  December,  \665. 

That  Ring  appoints  several  and  different  things  in  his  will  con* 
ceming  the  succession  of  Spain ;  he  also  relates  several  things  about 
the  danger  that  threatened  Spain  and  all  Christendom,  by  reason  of 
the  marriages  made  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  unless  there 
was  a  bar  put  to  hinder  the  accession  of  any,  that  was  or  should  be 
born  of  them,  to  the  crown  of  Spain*.  He  gives  a  full  account  of 
all  the  care  and  precautions  which  he  was  obliged  to  use  with  his 
sister  Anna,  with  Maria  Teresa  his  daughter,  and  with  his  own 
wife  Elisabeth  of  Bourbon,  to  the  end  that  no  child  of  France, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  by  any  manner  of  way,  or  on  any 
occasion,  come  to  enjoy  the  states  and  dominions  of  Spain.  He 
mentions  word  by  word  the  articles  that  had  been  lately  made  to 
avoid  all  occasions,  which  might  eive  even  the  most  remote  grounds 
to  fear,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  should  be  united  to  that  of  France. 
He  particularises  some  lines  of  succession  f  ;  and  though  he  knew 
very  well  that  his  daughter  could  not  fail  to  have  a  numerous  issue 
by  King  Lewis,  his  son-in-law,  since  she  was  fruitful,  and  had 
already  brought  forth  the  Dauphin  and  two  daughters ;  yet,  not 
forgetting  the  Pyrenean  peace  and  agreements  X,  he  excludes  the 
posterity  of  France  from  coming,  in  any  manner  of  way,  to  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  not  only  the  males,  in  whose 
persons  both  kingdoms  might  be  united,  but  also  the  females,  who, 
by  reason  of  the  Salique  Law,  could  not  be  allowed  to  reign  in 
France,  and  consequently  could  not  unite  Spain  to  it,  though  they 
were  admitted  to  that  succession.  But  he  rather  turns  himself  to 
his  own  family  of  Austria,  and  invites  the  children  of  his  sister 
Mary,  who  had  died  in  1646,  after  having  had  several  children  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the  Third ;  and  among  others,  the  most 
august  Leopold  §•  Nay,  he  goes  farther,  and,  that  the  French 
line  might  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  kingdoms  and  domi- 
nions of  Spain,  he  appoints,  that,  in  case  the  house  of  Austria 
came  to  be  extinct,  tne  succession  should  fall  to  the  posterity  of 
Catharine  of  Savoy,  his  aunt,  who  had  died  in  1597. 

•  Is  not  thift  traly  verified  by  the  present  intrigaes  between  France  and  the  French 
Dof  of  Spain  t  Has  not  Franee  managed  all  Uie  eoancils  of  Spain,  since  Philip's  reign, 
(o  the  service  of  France;  and  to  assist  her  in  the  nda  of  aU  neighbouring  states,  and 
the  acquiring  oniversal  monarchy* 

t  See  the  will. 

t  Vis.  The  renanciaUon  of  the  infanta  Maria  Teresa,  and  tilt  treaty  that  Mnfirmed 
the  same. 

i  Grandfather  of  the  present  Qoeen  of  Hoogary,  Ice* 
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All  which  is  a  clear  and  certain  proof  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
French  line,  and  of  the  undoubted  right  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  lately  deceased  King  Charles*  was  not  a  stranger  to  so 
autbentick  testimonies  of  the  truth ;  the  perpetual  renunciation  of 
bis  sister,  and  of  her  posterity,  was  notorious.  The  will  of  his 
father  Philip  did  particularly  nominate  a  successor  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Charles  himself  honoured  the  Emperor  Leopold,  and 
considered  him  as  his  relation  by  the  father's  side,  as  his  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side,  as  the  eldest  of  the  house  of  Austria  as  to  both 
branches,  and  as  apparent  successor,  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  his 
father  ;  as  bountiful  and  kind  by  reason  of  the  part  he  had  lately 
g^vep  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary;  not  to  mention  sererd 
other  reasons  that  he  had  to  honour  and  esteem  him ;  yea,  being 
yet  aliTCy  he  gave  him  a  very  ample  power  over  the  forces  of  Spain. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  the  revolutions  and  turns  of  the 
world,  some  of  the  Spanish  ministers,  won  by  the  brightness  of  a 
certain  neighbour's  f  gold,  used  all  means  to  incline  the  weak  and 
languishing  King  %  another  way,  to  take  him  off  from  his  own 
family,  and  wheedle  him  over  to  the  French  side,  which  he  for- 
merly looked  upon  with  great  aversion.  They  ||  themselves  ac- 
knowledged and  supposed  the  validity  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa's 
renunciation,  and  of  King  Philip's  will,  with  all  things  which  had 
been  done  for  excluding  of  the  heirs  of  France ;  but  the  reason  of 
all  they  make  to  be  this,  viz.  the  fear  of  the  union  of  both  crowns; 
which  fear  now  ceasing,  and  the  union  being  hindered,  there  should 
be  way  made  for  the  accession  of  the  children  of  France  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

Then  they  forge  a  will,  which,  by  the  help  of  some  lawyers, 
they  put  into  form,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ||  || ;  and  press  the 
dying  King  to  si^  it,  when  his  heart  was  parched  and  consumed^ 
and  his  brain  dissolved  into  phlegm ;  a  fine  piece  of  work  this ; 
which  will  rai»e  the  wonder  of  future  ages,  both  in  schools  and 
courts ;  especially  if  one  would  but  consider  the  sequel  and  co- 
herence of  the  whole  afiair,  which  is  in  other  places  sufficiently 
notorious,  as  well  as  those  circumstances  already  related. 

By  the  former  will  of  Philip  IV.  the  case  is  clear,  certain,  and 
without  limitation  for  an  heir  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  in  the  late 
will  of  Charles  the  Second,  they  feign  a  limitation,  which  is  incon? 
sistent  with  it  both  in  words  and  sense.  The  son  claims  in  the 
last  a  power  to  make  a  will,  which  they,  that  forged  the  second, 
endeavour  to  take  away  from  the  father. 

The  renouncing  of  the  sister  and  the  aunt  contahis  an  universal, 
unlimited,  and  direct  exclusion ;  but  the  pretended  will  of  Charles 
will  needs  say,  that  it  has  an  obhque  restriction  in  it,  directly  con- 
trary to  those  terms  and  intentions  above  alledged.  The  former 
solemn  acts  declare  for  the  house  of  Austria,  and,  in  order  to  tbdr 
greater  force  and  certainty,  they  are  established  as  fundamental 

f  The  Socoad  Qf  Spain. 

t  f^rench.  |  (Charles  the  Second  of  Spain.         |  The  Ffcneh  Iflniilry. 

II  ThepratentKinfofSptiB.  ^ 
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Kws.  But  is  it  to  love  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  streng^then  its 
security,  the  depriving  it  of  the  kingdoms  already  so  renowned  for 
the  name  of  Austria,  in  the  grandfather's  time,  and  the  nominating 
French  successors  ?  Reason  therefore  thoroughly  concurs  with  the 
letter,  for  a  total  exclusion  of  the  French  posterity ;  and  it  is  not 
true,  that  in  the  treaties  of  contracts  between  Spain  and  France, 
no  more  than  in  the  testament  of  Philip,  the  union  of  crowns  was 
the  sole  and  only  reason. 

For  why  shoiidd  it  else  have  heen  necessary  to  give  it  away  to  the 
females  or  younger  family  ?  When  in  France  it  goes  to  the  eldest, 
mnd  the  females  are  for  ever  excluded  the  crown  of  France ;  this 
would  be  in  vain  to  fear  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  in  a  person 
which  is  absolutely  uncapable  of  either. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  sons  of  Anne  of  Austria,  was 
heretofore  passed  by  in  silence,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  mother's  con- 
tract of  marriage,  has  alwa3rs  been  neglected ;  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  be  contrary  to  all  this,  if  regard  was  had  only  to  the 
fear  of  uniting  the  two  crowns. 

And,  in  the  last  place,  the  crafty  inventor  of  the  late  will  has  been 
so  bold,  as  to  do  a  manifest  injury  to  the  most  serene  daughters  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold ;  inasmuch  as  he  endeavours  to  exclude  all 
and  every  of  them  from  the  pretended  will,  although  he  has  not  the 
least  ground  to  fear  in  them  the  throne  of  France  and  Spain  uniting 
by  inheritance. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  predecessors  of  the  late  King  of 
Spain  have  had  some  other  motive,  than  that  of  the  sole  fear  of  the 
union  ;  they  having  bent  *  their  whole  care  to  prevent  any  Prince  of 
France  from  coming  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  upon  the  account  of 
the  publick  tranquillity,  and  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  house 
of  Austria.' 

And,  if  we  examine  the  danger  of  the  said  union,  what  is  there 
to  assure  the  present  Spaniards  against  the  union,  which  they  never 
cease  exclaiming  against  ?  Is  it  the  faith  of  France  so  often  given, 
and  so  often  broken  ?  Is  it  the  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  which  by 
the  arts  of  its  enemies  is  grown  as  fickle  and  as  variable  as  a 
weather-Cock,  tossed  by  frequent  and  sudden  whirlwinds  ?  Is  it  the 
trouble  or  the  contempt  of  a  crown,  in  the  vacancy  of  a  neighbour- 
ing one,  which  lies  perpetually  at  catch  against  the  neighbouring 
•tates,  till  they  are  reduced  into  provinces? 

But  these  last  things  are  of  a  private  concern,  whereas  the  other 
things  mentioned  before  are  of  a  publick,  and  may  be  of  pernicious 
consequence  for  the  future,  whatever  way  we  consider  them  here. 
The  force  of  peace,  treaties,  religion,  and  the  very  laws  of  Spain  lie 
mt  the  stake,  and  are  called  in  question. 

The  French  writers  Uiemselves  cannot  deny  this,  not  even  the 
Archbishop  of  Ambrun,  who  has  made  himself  lamous  among  them, 
by  a  hbel  heretofore  published,  under  the  tiUe  of '  A  Defence  of  the 
Right*  of  the  most  Christian  Queen/ 

•  Of  MuimTwesa,  which  the,  with  the  coment  and  «pprob«tiOB  of  her  ioteiidei 
foftioxt,  had  reaounced  before  marriage. 
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That  author  writing  in  the  said  work  with  great  care  against  the 
Spaniards^  in  favour  of  the  French  army,  which  then  invMed  Flan* 
ders,  and  not  thinking  it  fit  that  he  shouM  be  thought  to  reflect 
upon  the  Pragmatick  *  Sanction  of  Spain,  he  endeavours  to  elude  it 
by  all  possible  means,  and  magisterially  to  instruct  the  Spaniards 
in  what  was  hurtful  or  profitable  to  them-  The  said  sanction,  with 
the  other  laws  of  Spain,  are  in  a  book,  intituled,  Nueva  Recepila^ 
tion,  or  A  new  Collection  printed  at  Madrid,  1640.  This  sanction^ 
in  roost  express  terms,  excludes  the  French  from  the  succession  of 
Spain,  so  that  it  leaves  no  power  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  his 
brother,  nor  to  any  of  their  children,  to  succeed  to  the  kingdcun  of 
Spain,  or  any  of  the  states  depending  thereon. 

The  said  Archbishop  acknowledges  very  well  the  express  terms 
of  that  law,  and  puts  himself  to  a  deal  of  pains  to  overthrow  so 
strong  a  bulwark.  He  repeats  the  quirks  and  shifts  of  some  law* 
yers,  which  the  Flemish  f  and  Spaniards  had  already  answered  so 
fully,  that  the  French  might  be  ashamed  to  mention  them  again; 
and,  that  he  might  seem  to  say  something  of  his  own,  he  endea- 
vours, in  whole  chapters,  and  at  the  end  of  bis  libel,  to  disprove  the 
reasons  of  the  usefulness  of  that  law  drawn  from  the  publick  in- 
terest of  Europe  ;  saying,  that  it  wanted  the  authority  of  a  leg^ 
lator,  and  the  solemnity  of  a  publication ;  as  if  the  publick  was  only 
concerned  in  increasing  the  power  of  France,  without  any  regard  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  quiet  of  Europe ;  whence  it  would 
follow,  that  *  no  monarch  could  establish  any  constitutions  without 
the  approbation  of  France,^  though  they  were  never  so  conform  to 
the  most  ancient  customs  of  former  ages.  It  is  enough  that,  in 
that  sanction  of  Spain,  the  friendship  and  honour  of  the  house  of 
Austria  did  prevail,  after  they  had  before  been  confirmed  by  agree- 
ments, which  the  French  had  made  and  swore  to.  It  is  enough 
that  the  said  pragmatxk  sanction  has  been  made  and  published  by 
a  wise  and  prucknt  King,  on  the  request  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors^ 
AS  also  according  to  other  laws  of  a  later  date. 

This  author  forgets  himself,  and  condemns  the  Salique  Law,  and 
the  authority  of  his  own  Kings,  if  he  denies  the  force  of  this  sanc- 
tion, in  the  form  and  matter  oi  which,  all  the  former  customs  have 
wholly  ceased. 

The  aversion  of  the  French  to  the  female  sex  has  not  always  been 
so  strong,  as  to  exclude  them  with  their  children  and  relations  from 
the  succession ;  and  nevertheless  what  the  Salique  Law,  brought  in 
by  process  of  time,  has  forbid,  is  as  clear  as  the  sun. 

The  French  authors  are  not  ignorant  of  the  solemn  act  which  has 
been  made  not  many  ages  since,  which  forbids  to  admit  the  daugh- 
ters of  France,  who  are  in  the  appenage  of  a  royal  brother,  to  the 
succession  after  his  death,  thougn  till  then  they  had  some  part 
In  it. 

•  Ton  lee  Uiat  Uae  hoose  of  Arntria  has  been  deladed  before  now  by  a  Pngmatick 
Sanction,  thro*  the  policy  and  power  of  France. 

f  under  the  Spanish  yoke. 
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In  the  first  family  of  the  Kings  of  France,  tbe  young^er  brothers 
had  also  tbeir  part  in  the  crown  so  far,  that  even  bastards  were  not 
exchided.  Tbos  Cloyis,  who  was  the  first  Christian  King,  being 
dead,  his  four  sons  divided  the  kingdom  in  as  many  parts.  Cbil- 
debert  had  that  of  Paris ;  Clodomer  uiat  of  Orleans ;  Clotarius  tb^t 
of  Soison ;  and  Theodorick  their  natural  brother  had  that  of  Metz. 
At  length,  these  four  kingdoms  being  united  in  Clotarius,  by  tbe 
death  of  the  rest,  his  four  sons  made  a  like  division  of  it,  each  of 
them  retaining  the  title  of  King  of  France. 

This  way  of  division  continued  likewise  in  the  second  family  of 
the  Kings  of  France  almost  to  its  end,  and  all  the  children  of  the 
Kings  of  France  were  called  Kings.  Yet  none  can  say,  that  those 
things  have  been  unjustly  changed  afterwards,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  altered. 

Hugh  Capet,  who  brought  the  sceptre  to  the  third  family,  was 
the  first  that  made  the  law,  and  gave  place  to  Appenages,  as  may 
be  seen  by  an  act  of  1282,  pronounced  only  in  the  presence  of 
thirty  nobles;  yet  the  female  heirs  did  not  think  themselves  ex- 
cluded by  tbe  act,  until  the  reign  of  Pbilip  le  Bel,  who  ezpresly 
declared  against  their  succession. 

It  were  easy  to  remark  several  like  changes  touching  the  form  of 
laws  in  ancient  times,  in  the  history  of  France.  Now,  what  French- 
man dare  accuse  these  changes  of  ii^justice,  or  declare  them  null? 
Or,  who  will  accuse  their  kings  of  want  of  natural  affection  in 
excluding  their  daughters,  even  against  their  will,  and  without 
having  renounced  their  right  to  it  ?  Who  dare  declare  tbe  present 
laws  of  no  force,  because  tbey  differ  from  the  ancient  ones  ?  Not 
to  speak  of  those  shadows  of  power  in  modern  Parliaments,  which 
mike  it  clearly  appear,  that  it  were  ridiculous  in  France  to  make 
the  ancient  laws  the  standard  of  the  present  ones. 

Wherefore  the  Archbishop  of  Ambrun  does  but  beat  the  air, 
when  he  speaks  in  a  fiorid,  but  empty  stile,  aeainst  tbe  aforesaid 
sanction ;  prostituting,  by  that  means,  the  royal  sincerity,  and  the 
sacredness  of  oaths,  in  the  opinion  of  all  those  who  are  not  blinded 
with  partiality.  But  the  evidence  and  the  reasonableness  of  that  law 
appears  to  all  the  world. 

Elings  should  have  but  one  tongue,  and  one  pen,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  shines  more  brightly  in  a  prince  than  honesty  and 
sincerity.  Things  that  are  promised,  agreed  upon,  and  sworn  to, 
if  ever  they  ought  to  be  observed,  tbey  should  be  so,  without  doubt, 
by  those  whom  we  reverence,  and  esteem,  as  gods  on  earth.  It  is 
not  law&l  that  what  proceeds  out  of  t^ir  lips  should  not  take 
effect.  Tbe  contracts  of  kings  are  not  liable  to  school  disputes. 
they  despise  the  sophisms  of  the  rabble ;  and  they  require  an  ob- 
servation so  much  the  more  sincere,  by  how  much  they  are  agree- 
able to  the  matter  of  renunciations,  to  tbe  laws  of  nations,  to  the 
decrees  of  the  common  lawy  and  to  the  statutes  of  ecclesiastical 
canons. 

The  French,  Flemish,  and  Spanish  lawyers,  and  some  of  other 
naticms,  do  teach,  '  That  stipulations  made  of  the  inheritance  of  a 
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person  in  life,  particularly  with  respect  to  a  marriage  that  is  con* 
eluded,  are  approved  by  universal  custom.  That  the  example  of 
almost  all  the  world  is  for  the  validity  of  renunciations;  and  that 
too,  though  no  oath  should  intervene,  even  notwithstanding  the 
minority  of  the  person,  when  they  are  made  by  a  general  consent, 
and  for  the  publick  good :  that,  in  the  oaths  made  by  heirs,  there  ia 
implied  a  solemn  consent  of  their  fathers,  and  an  imprecation 
against  them ;  so  that  they  are  as  much  obliged  in  conscience  to 
see  the  thing  performed,  as  those  who  formerly  swore  and  promised 
it«  That  succession  is  conveigfaed  to  children  by  a  certain  instinct 
of  nature,  and  not  by  any  law  of  nature.  That  some  things  are 
founded  on  some  natural  reasons,  yet  not  so  as  they  cannot  be 
changed,  altered,  or  revoked.  That  one  civil  law  may  be  abolished 
by  another.  That  laws  are  arbitrary  to  those,  in  favour  of  whom 
they  were  made,  6cc* 

Should  one  be  at  the  pains  to  read  all  the  books  that  have  been 
writ  these  thirty  years*,  he  shall  find  that  the  French  have  been 
fickle  and  inconstant,  and  that  they  have  no  regard  to  treaties,  laws, 
or  latter  wills,  when  they  find  it  their  advantage  to  break  or  qppose 
them.  And  this  certainly  should  excite  all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
who  have  any  regard  to  their  own  wdfare,  in  the  present  juncture 
of  afiairs,  to  take  just  measures  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
against  the  power  and  avarice  of  France. 

The  French  put  a  malicious  gloss  upon  the  prudent  and  wise 
constitution,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  canon  law,  touching  re* 
nunciations  confirmed  by  oath,  Cti^.  Qtsamvia  de  Pactii;  as  if  the 
author  of  the  said  constitution,  either  out  of  vain  glory,  or  out  of 
a  design  to  strengthen  the  papal  authority,  had  made  that  exorbi- 
tant decretal,  and  had  endeavoured,  by  a  new  law,  to  confirm  that 
dignity  to  which  the  see  of  Rome  has  attained,  by  cunning  and 
deceit 

The  Pyrenean  treaty,  which  was  so  prodigal  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  to  the  French,  and  the  sacredness  of  repeated  oaths,  by 
which  France  has  more  than  once  renounced  all  claim  to  the  suc- 
cession of  Spain,  now  complain  of  being  maltreated  and  trampled 
under  foot,  and  of  being  quite  altered  aiul  deformed  by  law  quirks 
and  school  quibbles. 

The  present  Pope  ought  to  resent  the  contempt  that  is  thrown  on 
his  predecessor,  and  on  the  see  of  Rome ;  since  the  contract  of 
marriage,  which  is  now  thought  null,  had  the  apostolical  benedic- 
tion to  give  it  the  more  force,  and  make  it  more  solemn  and  sacred. 

The  French  violate  treaties,  deny  kings  the  power  of  makiur 
laws,  slight  wills  and  testaments,  and,  in  a  word,  overturn  afi 
those  things  upon  which  the  peace  and  security  c^  society  and 
government  is  founded.  They  have  no  regard  to  the  publick  good 
of  Europe,  and,  provided  they  can  but  raise  the  glory  and  power 
of  France,  they  do  not  care  if  the  whole  universe  besides  should 
perish. 

•  AuM  not. 
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The  way  to  the  universal  monarchy  is  now  more  open  to  the  King 
of  France  than  ever,  and  it  cannot  be  thought  he  will  stop  in  his 
career  which  he  has  begun  with  so  much  craft  and  success,  unless 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  sensible  of  the  injuries  done  them  by  France, 
do  stir  up  themselves,  and,  without  losing  time,  examine  what 
they  are  obliged  to  do  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  lest  it 
should  be  deprived  of  its  ancient  patrimony,  and  lest  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Portugal,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  rest  of  Germany, 
be  robbed  of  their  beloved  liberties,  and  of  their  riches  and  glory. 
We  heartily  condole  the  fate  of  Spain,  that  it  has  been  so  vil- 
lainously seduced  to  act  after  such  a  mean  and  sordid  way,  as  it 
has  done  of  late.  That  Spain,  which  has  so  long  discovered  the 
snares,  and  resisted  the  cruel  designs  of  France,  should  now  basely 
submit  to  it,  yield  herself  a  slave,  and  quite  lose  her  former  great- 
ness and  glory ;  which  she  must  certainly  do,  if  she  do  not  suddenly 
and  vigorously  assist  the  house  of  Austria. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  evident  danger,  which 
the  dominions  and  trade  of  other  nations  are  in,  will  persuade  them 
to  act  with  all  their  might,  in  favour  of  the  just  cause  of  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  make  them  join  together  for  their  own  safety  and 
tranquillity. 

Neither  can  we  doubt,  but  that  his  holiness,  according  to  his 
great  prudence,  does  perceive  the  little  regard  the  French  have  for 
keeping  of  peace,  or  observing  of  covenants  and  oaths ;  how  much 
they  profane  the  name  of  God  and  the  holy  gospel ;  how  haughty 
they  are  in  their  threats ;  how  insupportable  their  government  is ; 
how  treacherously  active  they  are  in  foreign  courts ;  and  what  they 
are  capable  to  undertake,  if  the  Spaniards,  who  so  long  nobly  re- 
sisted them,  continue  ingloriously  to  submit  to  them,  ana  keep  their 
neck  under  that  intolerable  yoke. 

We  deplore  the  scandal  that  must  follow  thereupon ;  we  foresee 
the  approaching  danger  of  onr  neighbours,  and  severe  calamities, 
which  threaten  some  remote  nations. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  always  peaceable,  and  a  lover  oi 
justice,  is  enemy  to  none  but  the  Turks,  and  that  too  only  when 
they  provoke  him.  He  is  the  avenger  of  the  Christian  diffnity,  and 
m  religious  observer  of  laws,  treaties,  and  oaths.  But  what  should 
he  do  now,  when  he  is  robbed  of  his  patrimonial  right,  which,  upon 
many  accounts,  belongs  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  so  insolently 
invade  the  fiefs  of  the  empire  ?  The  other  princes  of  Europe,  who 
have  been  injured  by  France,  must  certainly  see  that  there  is  no 
more  effectual  way  to  secure  their  peace  and  prosperi^,  than  by 
bringing  France  down,  and  opposing  of  it  with  all  their  force. 

For  my  part  I  stop  here,  and  advise  them  only  upon  the  account 
of  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened,  and  upon  account 
of  their  safety,  which  is  now  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  to/ 
remeniber  wmit  has  been  said  of  old, '  To  make  use  of  the  present 
time.'  Time  runs  away  with  rapidity  and  swiftness,  and  when  men 
neglect  the  first  opportunity,  they  Karce  ever  find  such  a  one 
•gain. 
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A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN    TITS 

CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND  PARIS, 

In  Relation  to  the  preMot  Pottnre  of  Aflkfrt,  rendered  into  Vene,  and  aade 
applicabie  to  the  Disturbancee  which  now  leem  to  threaten  the  Peace  of 
Earope.  Written  by  a  Perion  who  hat  no  Money  to  pay  Taxes  in  Caae  of  a 
War.  [From  a  Folio  Edition,  containing  thirteen  Paget,  printed  in  London^ 
1701.] 


THE  PREFACE. 


P 


AEFACES  have  formerly  been  nude  ate  of  to  dear  np  MMne 
obacuritiea  which  have  crept  into  die  body  of  tlie  books  thcrjr 
belonged  to,  and  let  the  reader  into  the  author's  desig^n.    Bnt  as 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  plea,  either  to  vindicate  my  pre- 
sent intentions,  or  illustrate  what  is  so  obvious  to  every  man's 
understanding,  that  has  any  knowledge  from  the  news-papers  of 
the  poblick  transactions,  I  shall  fbroear  making  oonunents  in 
prose,  upon  that  which  is  no  otherwise  clouded  with  verse,  than 
the  common  performances  that  run  about  the  town  so  merrily,  as 
pieces  of  scandal  have  of  late. 
I  ought,  indeed,  to  account  for  my  making  cities  speak,  when  their 
inhabitants  have  tongues  loud  and  capable  enough  of  expressing 
their  dissatisfactions  at  some  proceedings,  which  are  like  to  em- 
broil them  in  a  new  war,  and  be  very  burthensome  to  their 
pockets,  which  they,  probably,  might  wish  to  have  loaden  with 
more  agreeable  things  than  taxes,  which  are  the  likeliest  mediods 
imaginable  to  mtike  them  too  light  for  those  whom  they  bdong 
to.  But  since  Chaucer's  birds  and  beasts  have  latdy  been  talk- 
ative, and  spoke  their  minds  with  a  sort  of  assunmce  and  free* 
dom,  I  presume  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  give  stones  the  same 
privilege,  which  is  altogether  as  poetical.    But  as  some  expre^ 
sions,  probably,  may  give  occasion  to  some  people  who  are 
subjects  for  satyre,  and  make  them  very  ready  to  run  down  and 
decry  them,  so  I  must  let  them  know  something  of  my  senti- 
ments,  and  acquaint  them,  that  its  two  combatants  business  to 
try  which  can  cut  deepest,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  ei  every 
Boman  gladiator,  to  take  care,  Ne  parma  caderet,  that  be  should 
not  drop  his  guard,  and  1^  himself  open  to  his  enemy's  attadcs. 
Tliis,  I  hope,  will  excuse  the  freedom  one  city  takes  with  an- 
other; and  since  he,  wbo  has  set  them  together  by  the  ears,  has 
taken  cave,  like  a  true-born  Enj^ishman,  to  state  the  case  so,  as 
to  mdke  hb  own  countiyman's  side  the  strongest,  it  is  hoped,  the 
English  reader  will  give  the  design  his  favourable  interpretation. 
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especially  since  the  autt^^or  has  as  little  to  get  by  a  war  (being  no 
military  man)  as  he  has  hitherto  got  by  the  peace. 

London, 

THOU  City,  whose  aspiring  turrets  rise. 
And  next  to  mine  are  nearest  to  the  skies, 
Tell  me  from  whence  our  mutual  discord  flows. 
And  two  so  near  ally'd  *  must  act  like  foes  ? 

Parit. 

Ah !  sister,  while  we  two  divided  stand. 
And  diflPrently  support  a  diflfrent  land. 
While  Holland's  quarrels  England's  treasures  drain^ 
And  France  remits  her  Louis  d'Ors  to  Spain, 
What  hopes  are  left  of  seeing  peace  restored. 
Or  that  our  rival  Kings  will  sheathe  the  sword  ? 

London. 

Our  Kings  will  surely  do  as  sov'reigns  shou'd, 
That  earnestly  advance  their  subjects  good ; 
Not  seek  for  measures  to  perplex  the  throne. 
And  for  another's  quiet  lose  their  own. 
Suppose  two  distant  countries  can't  agree, 
What  are  their  private  feuds  to  you  or  me  ? 
E'en  let  'em  by  themselves  maintain  the  fight. 
And  each  with  arms  in  hand  assert  its  right ; 
We,  that  are  neighbours,  should  like  neighbours  prove. 
And  study  commerce,  as  we  practise  love. 

Tar%8, 

But  ties  of  blood,  and  friendship's  laws,  enjoin 
Those  that  are  Philip's  f  en'mies  should  be  mine ; 
Here  the  youne  Prince  first  suck'd  the  vital  air, 
Ordain'd  from  hence  to  fill  the  regal  chair, 
And  ought,  from  hence,  to  be  with  aid  supply'd. 
Since  justice,  birth,  and  merit  take  his  side. 

Yonder  's  a  land  \,  from  whence  your  monarch  drew 
His  infant  breath,  and  is  that  land  untrue? 
What  e'er  he  speaks  or  acts  has  their  applause. 
And  life  and  fortune  wait  upon  his  cause ; 
While  he  for  arbiter  of  fate  is  own'd. 
And  reigns  a  sovereign  |{  where  he  's  not  inthron^d. 
Why  should  not  my  affection  be  the  same. 
Since  there  is  no  distinction  in  their  claim. 
As  I  a  native's  right  with  zeal  pursue. 
And  practise  what  should  be  performed  by  you  I 

'  *  l9  sitoatioa  and  freatuess. 
t  Tnillp,  Dakt  of  Anion,  now  King  of  Spain* 
X  Ho1Ud4.  1  SUdtholder. 
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London. 

Tb  own'd  that  natives  should  for  natives  stand. 
Where  nature  pleads,  and  justice  binds  a  land ; 
But  when  a  prince,  by  mean  clandestine  ways, 
Ascends  a  royal  throne,  and  scepter  swa^fS ; 
When  VOWS  and  oaths  are  reckoned  things  of  course. 
And  a  forced  will^  is  valid  and  of  force. 
Your  boncb  and  obligations  are  as  void. 
As  if  a  foreigner  the  throne  enjoyed ; 
Since  what's  unjust  deserves  an  equal  scorn. 
From  those  in  France,  as  those  without  it  bom  ^ 
If  perjury  's  the  same  in  dlfTrent  climes. 
And  Paris  should  abhor  Parisian's  f  crimes* 
Such  is  thy  Philip*  when  my  William's  name 

Fills  ev'ry  tons^ue  and  swells  the  voice  of  fame. 
Bold  is  his  soul,  yet  peaceful  is  his  mind. 
Forgetful  of  himself  for  human  kind; 
Ready  for  war,  when  honour  sounds  alarms,  ] 

But,  for  his  subjects  ease,  averse  to  arms. 
Unless  their  safety  wings  him  to  the  field. 
And  k  ingd  oms  skreen  themselves  behind  his  s  hi^« 
'    As  Lewis  grasps  at  the  terrestrial  ball  %, 
And's  not  content  to  rise,  unless  we  falL 

Paris, 

Presumptuous  wretch,  thy  base  reflexions  ^are, 
Monarchs,  like  mine,  are  heav'n's  peculiar  care. 
As  heav'n's  vicegerents  they  its  image  bear. 
Born  to  be  kings  by  God's  own  act  ||  they  reign. 
And  from  their  high  descent  their  scepters  gpn : 
Not  call'd  to  govern  by  the  people's  choice, 
Or  holding  crowns  precarious  from  their  voice : 
Survey  my  prince,  if  thou  can'st  bear  the  sight 
Of  lineaments,  so  awful  and  so  bright. 
And  stand  amaz'd  at  features  that  surprise  '\ 

The  most  audacious  looks  and  daring  eyes,  > 

And  vindicate  their  kindred  to  the  skies.  3 

Is  there  a  line  ignoble  in  his  face. 
Or  what's  degenerate  from  Bourbon's  race  ? 
Is  there  a  thought  admitted  to  his  soul, 
That  prompts  him  to  commit  a  deed  that's  foul? 
Or  can  a  mind  so  prodigally  sood. 
That  has  for  other's  rights  so  bravely  stood ; 

%  See  this  weU  explained  in  Uie  Rights  of  the  Home  of  AuMa  t*  the  Spaiiith  Mf. 
feMioOf  beginning  on  page  46S,  in  this  volume. 

t  Alluding  to  the  bleody  Barthohnnew  mmsaacre  of  theProteiCaaiti  at  Parlt,  at  atiait 
when  all  seemed  ta  live  in  peace. 
Vni venal  monarchy. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  ahsolnte  nonarchs,  who  pretend  to  an  hereditanr  light,  as* 
aSty  to  the  crowni  but  to  the  liberties  and  properties  of  their  snl^cctsi  by  olvtea  nghW 
•(  taatth^  an  nmirf^^fA**^  by  Ood  to  iniUve  their  solijectt. 


LONBC»(  AN?  PARIS,  dco.  *V, 

Tbit  kings  exU'd  intiiilaiTW  within  bit  court, 

And  gives  thy  '  abdicated  prinoe '  *  (upport ; 

Submit  to  methadt  of  fo  vile  •  fame, 

When  armie*  might  make  good  hm  grandaoa'a  -f-  qlum. 

And  troopa  innumerable  teize  a  crown. 

Which  mu>t  have  been  'without  a  will'  {  bit  owq  i 

He  swore,  iodeed,  exclutive  of  hit  right. 

And  promii'd  France  and  Spain  Kbould  ne'er  unibl) 

And  still  he  Veefn  rdigiout  to  hi*  oa|h. 

Since  there  are  different  kingi  that  govern  botli. 

And  IT)  their  separate  thrones  distinctly  ibinfc 

Though  both  proceed  Irom  one  illuttrioua  UiW. 

London-' 
Not  that  I'd  wroagfullf  crowa'd  beada  «buM^ 
Or  due  respect  to  regal  titles  hwe. 
But,  when  fictitious  births,  U  Irua,  Are  feign'di 
And  Bourbon's  bloodlwith  Muarine's  is  stain'd. 
When  s  Queen's  fame  a  just  suspiciun  bringt. 
And  lustful  priests  beget  lascivious  Kingi, 
I  stand  e:  J^ 

If  I  affiri 

And  felt  in. 

Did  not  t  :; 

As  the  le  iqe. 

And  dast 

All  must  atluw,  as  it  by  all  is  known. 
That  Lewis  was  begotten  to  a  throne  ; 
And  from  his  very  being  was  ordaiu'd. 
To  wield  the  scepter  where  he  long  has  reign^. 

Yet  all  must  likewise  hold  this  maxim  good, 
That  merit  is  superlative  to  blood  ; 
And  it's  much  nobler  to  deserve,  and  gain 
Crowns,  the  rewards  of  hero's  toil?  and  pain. 
Than  idly  be  beholden  to  his  birth. 
And  owe  to  nature  what  is  due  to  worth. 
We  grant  that  our  Nassnyian  hero  {|  came, 
And  trod  unbeaten  ways  to  purchase  tame; 
Throui;h  devious  paths  in  noewt  at  crowns  appeqr'd: 
But  he  deserv'd  the  more,  the  more  he  dar'd. 
As  he  through  joyful  crouds  to  empire  rode. 
And  sfaew'd  the  people's  foice  the  voice  of  Godj 
Whilst  thy  inglorious  monarch  sat  at  home,  j 

And  medliated  over  ilk  to  come,  > 

Unweary'd  with  the  mitcbiefi  be  bad  done.  3 

«  Anw.       *  MiUp^slslHtoBpAln,       t  BHlheSnt  iioMla4s  (tol*f«iWPt|*- 

tCiTdiDiLl  MMiiinc  wu  tbe  nppowd  father. 
KiBcWUUuitbsThM,  PriBSsaf  OnswauOHMnn. 

T«L.  X.  K  k 
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With  his  intaUite  ftrunpet^  by  hit  tide. 
To  feed  his  hut,  mnd  gratify  his  pride. 
What  if  thy  master  looks  austere  and  great. 
And  he  seems  pointed  out  to  reign  by  hU^ 
What  if  his  eyes  miQestically  tool. 
If  no  kind  beams  of  goodness  grace  his  sdol? 
If  his  base  mind,  possessed  by  thoughts  miclean. 
Darkens  Uie  bri^tness  of  his  shining  mieny 
And  'tis  but  just,  that  monarchs  should  pro? kk 
For  those  their  wicked  arts  have  led  aside. 
Two  Kings,  it's  granted,  in  two  kinvknas  rngUt 
And  one's  inthron'd  in  France,  and  one  in  Spain; 
Diflferent  in  person,  but  the  same  in  mind» 
As  the  same  principles  run  through  the  kind. 
And  spread  tneir  renom,  and  disperse  their  stains, 
To  make  one's  boundless  pride  swell  t'otber^s  tcIbs^ 
While  France  creeps  slily  into  Spain's  esteem. 
And  Lewis  is  not  KING,  but  Lord  Supreme  f. 

Pmism 

When  threatening  foes  her  profinoes  iafade> 
*Ti8  time  to  look  about,  and  sedk  for  aid ; 
And  where  should  kindred  but  on  kindred  call, 
T*  avert  their  ruin,  and  prevent  their  &I1  f 
If  then  my  monarch,  rous'd  from  peace's  charms. 
Has,  for  his  grandson's  sake,  recourse  to  arms; 
If  he  foregoes  his  pleasures  to  maintain 
The  sinking  granoure  of  declining  Spain, 
Over  their  councils  he  may  well  preside. 
And,  as  he  is  their  safeguard,  be  their  guide. 

London* 

Mistake  him  not;  but  take  a  nearer  sigbt. 
And  lay  his  actions  open  to  the  light; 
Fmd,  if  thou  canst,  amidst  his  eaniest  cares, 
Ev'n  but  a  thoueht  not  selfish  in  aflSurs ; 
Interest  directs  nim,  and  ambtlion  shows 
The  means  by  which  his  predecessors  rose, 
And  climbed  the  steps  where  empire  was  the  prise. 
Seemingly  loth,  but  resolute  to  rise : 
His  troops  are  Spain's  assbtants  in  pretence^ 
And  cover  usurpation  with  defence; 
But  times  will  come,  should  German  armies  fail, 
And  iqiuries  o'er  what  is  right  prevail. 
When  her  brave  sons,  that  have  so  long  withstood 
The  vain  attempts  of  France  and  Bourbon's  blood, 

•  Madam  Haiotciion,  who  lived  openly  with  th«  Kint  «f  nisia  ia 
•od  hit  holv  rollgioo.  ' 

t  Swayt  tat  ooomUi  Of  ths  eouit  of  ipaiik 
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Shall  wish  this  friend  had  been  their  open  foe> 
And  feel  a  sad  increase  of  shame  and  woe. 
As  they»  at  last,  this  just  conclusion  make^ 
Lewis  tum'd  bvpocrite  for  Lewis's  sake. 
And  stood  by  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
Not  for  his'  grandson's  interest,  but  his  own* 

Paris. 

The  souls  of  princes  are  of  moulds  divine* 
And  from  superior  orbs  enlighten 'd  shine ; 
No  s<^atity  beines  that  confinement  bear, 
But  are  enlarged  as  elemental  air. 
That  knows  no  limit,  but  what  nature  bounds, 
And  fleets  about  the  globe  in  endless  rounds. 
Ambition  fires  'em,  and  dominion  warms. 
And  shoots  them  forth  in  search  of  glory's  charms. 
As  fame  and  greatness  claims  their  sole  regard. 
And  conquest  ofiert-crowns  as  their  reward. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  thy  monarch's  breast  inspir^d^ 
And  made  him  nobly  seek  what  he  desired ; 
Porc'd  him  rough  seas  and  tempests  to  explore. 
And  try  the  dangers  of  thy  faithless  shore. 
Else  had  he  still,  contented  with  his  state. 
Forborne  to  do  the  glorious  work  of  fate. 
And  sat  at  home,  that  burghers  might  propose 
Business  for  him,  that  was  to  scepters  chose  > 
And  those  illustrious  chiefs  *y  who  swell  his  veins 
With  princely  blood,  that  servitude  disdains. 
Never  had  shaken  off  the  Spaniard's  chains. 
This  godlike  ardor  made  'em  grasp  the  shield. 
And  run  to  vict'ry,  as  they  took  the  field, 
While  they  let  these  t  that  were  their  matters  sec. 
They  durst  revolt,  be  conquerors,  and  be  free. 
If  acts,  like  these,  are  worthy  of  applause. 
Why  should  not  praise  attend  my  sovereign's  cause. 
If  lust  of  empire  boils  within  his  soul. 
And  he  slight^  half  ^e  universe  for  the  whole? 
In  them  such  daring  thoughts  have  gain'd  esteem. 
And  ought  likcvrise  to  be  admir'd  in  him. 

London, 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  fill  thy  prince's  breast. 
And  turbulently  keep  him  from  his  rest :  , 
Theft,  murder,  violence,  fraud,  and  peij'ry  join,      "i 
To  push  him  forward  to  some  mean  design,  V 

And  prompt  him  to  perform  what's  scorn'd  by  minej 

•  Tht'Frinec  of  OnBgCt  aaection,  who  delivered  HolUadfrom  tiie  tynnny  of 
tptin. 
t  Spaniard*. 
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'Tis  not  ambition  wings  bim  fortb  for  fame. 
But  a  base  niggard  soul  that  cofcts  shame. 
That  still  subjects  his  reason  to  bis  will, 
And  would  be  talk'd  of,  tho'  for  doing  ill ; 
Desirous  to  be  known  in  after-days. 
And  to  employ  our  tongues,  if  not  our  praise. 
When,  if  you  search  my  careful  Monarch's  mind. 
You'll  see  the  noble  passions  all  refined. 
All  of  apiece,  just,  regular,  and  true, 
And  fittmg  for  a  prince  to  have  in  view ; 
Well  temper'd  thoughts,  not  over  hot,  nor  cool. 
Ready  to  act,  but  acting  stili  by  rule ; 
Wisdom  his  pilot,  and  content  bis  guide, 
A  known  experience,  and  a  judgment  try'd; 
Boundless  in  wishes  for  his  people's  good. 
And  prodigal  of  industry  and  blood ; 
For  theii*  sakes,  covetous  of  being  known. 
But  wholly  unambitious  for  his  own. 

With  grief  I  speak  it,  and  confess  with  pain. 
Could  but  my  Lewis  like  thy  William  reign, 
Contract  his  wishes,  and  withdraw  his  claim 
To  universal  empire,  and  to  fame. 
No  prince  more  envied  could  adorn  a  crown. 
Or  have  more  fair  pretensions  to  renown. 
Ifow  would  my  sons  within  these  walls  appear. 
And  gladness  be  successive  to  their  fear ; 
If  trade  could  once  return  into  the  Seine, 
Or  Thames  his  riches  be  exchang'd  for  mine  f 

London. 

Please  not  thTself  with  vain  delusive  schemes. 
Nor  feed  my  willing  hopes  with  empty  dreams ; 
Who  can  expect  such  welcome  joys  to  share, 
When  monarchs  fatten  on  the  spoils  of  war  ? 
When  in  thy  courts  no  treaties  are  offeree 
And  solemn  leagues  are  rendered  void  of  couraa ; 
When  trade's  deny'd  us  that's  to  others  free. 
And  we  must  lose  th'  advantage  of  the  sea; 
As  edicts  break  through  the  most  sacred  ties. 
And  Oaths  are  trivial  things  in  royal  eyes : 
As  perjury's  an  act  of  special  grace. 
And  James  the  Third  has  James  the  Second's  place^ 
For  England's  king,  within  thy  borders  ownV), 
Though  England  has  another  prince  tnthron'di 

•  Aft  tocm  M  King  Jam«ft  th^  SMond  died  «t  6t.  <}«nMilfi8,  Leirfft,  iIm  Ktaff  ^^^l^l*^^ 
•rdered  Junes't  pxetftodcd  son  to  be  proclaimtd  King  of  Ore*UBiiUitt,  by  tht  tiim^ 
Jantt  tbt  Third. 
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Whose  lawful  title  France  would  ne'er  oppose^ 
Did  she  regard  the  peace>  beyond  my  foes. 

Paris, 

What  has  m  j  prince  against  bis  treaties  done  ? 
He  kept  the  father,  and  maintains  the  son. 
Nor  arms,  nor  force,  nor  treasure  does  he  lend» 
Just  only  to  the  word  he  gave  his  friend  *, 
Whose  dying  breath  bequeathed  him  to  his  care. 
He  seeks  no  kingdoms,  though  he's  own'd  their  heir. 
Titles  are  empty  sounds,  and  cannot  break 
Treaties,  unless  he  artts  for  titles  sake ; 
Asserts  his  right,  and  Tindicales  hia  daim^ 
Beyond  a  specioon  compliment  of  name. 
That's  all  he  gives  biro,  and  that  gift's  no  morei 
Than  what  the  father  was  allow'd  before ; 
And  since  that  recognition  broke  no  vow. 
Why  is  it  styl'd  the  cause  of  rupture  now  ? 
As  for  your  commerce,  and  decrease  of  trade, 
£v'n  thank  your  Senate  f  for  the  laws  they've  made  } 
Their  votes  occasion  what  my  prhice  enjoins ; 
We  tax  your  products,  'cause  you  tax  our  wines ; 
Else  had  your  merchants  traffick'd  on  mv  coast, 
And  both  our  nations  gain'd  what  both  have  lost ; 
Yet  may  we  still  those  mutual  yoyt  restore^ 
And  plenty  spread  its  wings  on  either  shore. 
Would  but  your  sons  e'en  now  with  mine  agree. 
And  what  I'd  sufi&r  them  they  sufifisr  me. 

Lond<m, 

Think  not  of  peace,  nor,  with  expecting  eyes, 
Hope  for  the  Goddess  that  my  courtship  flies. 
Long  she  can  ne'er  within  thy  walls  abide, 
While  men  for  private  ends  thepublick  guide ; 
While  modem  whigs  are  in  my  courts  received. 
And  those  are  trusted  who  the  nation  griev'd ; 
While  O  ■      d  still  enjoys  his  master's  smiles. 
Like  beast  of  prey  escap'd  from  hunter's  toils ; 
While  serious  S-- — ,  sprung  from  a  saiBt4ike  raoe,% 
Advises  war  with  a  religious  crace,  I 

To  hide  the  irreligion  of  his  pkce ;  J 

And  H puff'd  up  with  pride,  and  praise. 

For  making  use  of  other's  means  and  ways. 

Looks  big  and  powerful  at  the  coundil-board, 

Rais'd  from  a  party-poet  to  a  lord. 

War  is  their  theme,  though  peace  is  their  delight;  ^ 

Would  peace  with-hold  tneir  crimes  from  pulmck  sight,  I 

And  suffer  wrong  to  take  the  place  of  right.  J 

HepromiMdthiBtoJsiiieflUMBecondfiiiMmlilsdeiUi'bed.         fPailUaeBt. 
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Thus  pilferers  pass  with  andistingaish'd  namesy 
And  (i^h  for  others  goods  amidst  the  flames. 
While  the  poor  sufferers  their  en^pnes  turn 
To  auench  the  lire  that  in  their  houses  bum. 
All  hands  are  buiied  to  direct  its  course. 
And  houses  are  blown  up  to  stop  its  force. 
When,  at  the  last,  impoverish'd  by  their  stealth. 
They  save  their  dwellings,  but  they  loae  their  wedtb. 

Paris. 

I  see  too  plainly  tbat  your  thoughts  are  true. 
And  our  okf  enmities  break  out-anew ; 
Like  wounds  skmn'd  o'er,  a-firesb  tbey  rage  and  Meed, 
And  the  most  skilful  artists  councils  need« 
Who  timely  can  the  patients  lives  insure. 
And  by  incision  make  a  perfect  cure. 
Since  war's  the  gen'ral  cry,  let  war  be  choae. 
My  sons  were  never  us'd  to  fly  their  foes ; 
Fearless  in  fight,  they  cannot  fights  refuse. 
And  us'd  to  gain,  they  know  not  how  to  lose; 
Witness  when  Europe  all  contending  strove. 
Like  giants  in  a  league  to  conquer  Jove. 
Troops  join'd  with  troops,  and  states  with  states 
To  bring  down  Lewis  his  exalted  mind ; 
When  ev'ry  nation  found  it  to  its  cost. 
That  in  ten  years  he  ne'er  one  battJe  lost. 
The  same  success  will  still  his  arms  attend. 
And  fortune  must  of  coarse  be  now  his  fiiead, 
Since  kingdoms,  when  divided,  needs  must  fidl. 
And  be  must  conquer  part  that  conquered  all. 

Go let  your  prince  recal  his  subjects  hence. 

And  M shew  manners  like  his  sense, 

L«t  Pousin  ^  be  retum'd  us  back  again. 
With  all  the  maiis  of  hate,  and  cold  disdain. 
The  times  may  come,  you  may  this  action  rue; 
And  wish  for  peace  with  me,  as  I  with  you. 
Since  wounds  and  death  are  still  the  gains  <^  war. 
And  you  can  be  at  last  but  what  you  are. 

London. 

To  be  but  what  he  is,  is  all  the  claim. 
My  prince  does  make  from  empire  and  from  fome  ; 
Grief  swells  bis  breast  to  think  of  subjects  wounds 
But  France  must  be  withheld  within  its  bounds. 
And  her  false  king,  who  thinks  no  crimes  amiss« 
Be  nude  what  he  is  not  from  what  he  is. 

«  The  F>twh  AphiMailgr» 


LONDON  AND  PABIS,  kc.  SOS 

Look  on  thy  toot,  so  diring  tod  to  bntfe^ 
And  tee  th'  *  luHtDs  climb  ODce  more  their  mte : 
Thro'  rocks  of  ttone  the  German  passaffe  makes, 
Leveb  the  mountains,  and  dries  up  the  lakes; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  pond'rous  cannon  flinffs* 
And  climb's  imperious  clifib  with  eagle's  wmgs. 
As  Eugene  acts  the  f  Carthagin'an's  part. 
Shewing  much  more  of  industry  and  art. 
And  cuts  out  roads,  where  nature  did  intend 
Nothing,  almost,  like  human  should  ascend ; 
While  adverse  troops,  astonisli'd  at  the  sights 
Leave  floods  unguarded  to  avoid  the  fight 
These  are  the  champions  which  thy  cause  mamtain. 
And  vindicate  a  base  inglor'ous  reign* 
That  plead  prescription  from  their  &ther^s  pride, 
'  To  lord  It  over  all  the  world  beside.' 
Nothing  like  this  is  by  my  prince  X  design'd, 

*  Just  are  bis  thoughu,  and  right'ous  is  his  mind ;' 
He  fears  no  danger*  and  he  seeks  no  war, 

Tho'  it  appears  to  gather  from  a-far : 
Fleets  he  provides*  and  armies  he  prepares. 
To  calm  our  troubles,  and  remove  our  fears. 

*  Grant,  that  he  ne'er  increase  his  large  demalns^' 
And  by  his  conquest  *  no  new  kingdoms  gains/ 
That  Mexico,  tbo'  sav'd  from  Gallick  hand^ 

Be  none  of  his,  wot  rich  Peruv'an  lands. 

Ease  and  content  would  fill  the  monarch's  breast. 

Were  not  his  rival  §  of  their  wealth  possess'd : ' 

So  the  fierce  bull  that  has  in  battle  strove 

For  the  reward  at  empire  and  of  love, 

Weary'd  with  fight,  his  head  decUning  lays. 

Joyful  to  see  the  pnse  at  distance  mze, 

Wnile  his  tir'd  foe  alike  contented  Ties, 

And  views,  what  he  can't  seize,  with  longing  ejres, 

Faid  fully  fmr  the  dangers  he  has  run, 

neither  does  possesi  what  neither  won* 


•  Aft  iMfora  1  ihm  battle  of  PavU,  where  FraneU  the  Pint  waft  taken  jurlftOMr. 
f  Hannltwil,  Uial  melted  Uie  Alps  wiUi  Tlnesar,  aooording  to  liTy't  aceoant. 
I  Tke  KlDf  of  Oreat>Britaiiu  §  Itanoe  and  MgMiM, 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

OX  ruM 
tSB  AND  ORIGINAL 

Of 

THE  NOBLE  ART  OF  PRINTINa 

BY  F.BURQES,  NORWICH  ♦. 


The  Author  of  this  little  Piece  ^mt  Mr.  Fraocit  Burges»  a  Prioier, 

that  Art  and  Mystery  to  Norwich.  Bat,  meeting  with  small  EBCourageiiient» 
and  great  Opposition,  as  if  he  had  brought  an  additional  fixpen<  e  to  the  Cityt 
he  published  this,  by  way  of  Apology  :  In  the  first  Place,  shearing,  that  he 
broke  not  in  upon  any  other  Penona  Property,  that  his  Tta4e  was  of  srreat  Uae 
in  a  trading  Place,  a  great  Means  to  promote  Piety,  aad  a  oeruia  Method  to 
do  Good  to  several  other  Trades  j  because,  under  the  Printer,  the  Bookseller, 
Bookbinder,  Joiner,  Smith,  ^c.  may  hope  to  reap  Adrantage. 


Ccnctrfdng  this  Usef^dness  of  PHnting. 


THIS  (says  a  late  author)  i%  m  plam  to  aM  dnoertiinf  men,  that 
1  need  say  the  kst;  thra  illintricmt  art  beuig  Mifficiently 
known  to  b^  ike  gheat  profnigmtor  and  ditf^iaer  of  aU  i»eitil  know- 
ledge. For,  since  the  art  of  printbfl;  vfa%  found  aot,  which  is  not 
yet  three-hundred  years,  all  sorts  of  learning  have  been  more  dif- 
fused and  cultivated,  than  in  a  tbovsand  yeata  before.  And  what 
great  advances,  and  mighty  |»rogTess  is  daily  made»  m  finding  out 
abstruse  secrets,  and  discoTcring  the  hidden  mysteriea  of  art  and 
nature,  those  that  are  cofeiversant  among  books  do  very  well  know. 
And  all  this  is  justly  to  be  attributed  t#  tfns  ificompai%ble  art, 
which  gives  men  such  an  advantage  of  oowinunioating  their 
thoughts  to  each  0thcr,  in  so  plain  and  easy  a  mattoer,  aa  the  ages, 
before  this  inveption,  were  ignorant  of.  And  therefore  erudition 
and  learning,  the  imiprovement  of  all  the  works  of  nature,  and  (he 
perfection  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  are  the  genuine  effects  of  this 
noble  mystery,  and  an  evident  demonstration  of  its  usefulness,  as 
well  as  its  excellency. 

It  is  by  the  art  of  printing,  that  we  come  to  know  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  renowned  worthies  of  the  6rst  ages  of  the  world ; 
whereby  those  things  that  were  transacted  some  thousand  years 
ago,  are  as  familiar  to  us,  as  if  they  had  been  done  but  yesterday. 
It  is  printing  that  does  immortalise  the  memory  of  ancient  and 
modem  heroes,  and  transmits  their  worthy  deeds  and  actions  to  the 
end  of  time. 

•  This  was  the  first  book  that  ever  was  printed  at  Norwich,  which  was  pnbUshed  oa 
Hie  tlUi  of  September,  1701.   Octavo,  containiiif  scrcateen  pages. 
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And  it  18  in  respect  of  its  utefolneM,  that  Polydore  Virgil  stiles 
it,  ^  A  divine  benefit  afibrded  to  manlcind ;  and  therefore  Cardan 
lell  «s^  that  it  is  an  art  inferior  to  none,  either  for  usefulness  or 
Wit;  far  out-doing  the  most  dextrous  writer,  both  for  neatness  and 
Opedttion :  For  one  press  can  dispatch  more  businens  in  one 
^jy  than  ^  swiftest  writer  can  transcribe  in  a  year  or  two.  On  this 
account  also,  Petrus  ScriTerius  calls  it,  PaUadhm,  presidium,  ^ 
iuteUm  muionm,  Sf  omnis  doctritut;  that  is,  *  the  fortress,  ganson, 
atkl  defence,  not  only  of  the  muses,  but  of  all  bterature  whatso- 
ever.' 

Hiis  noble  myatery  has  illustriously  shewn  its  usefulness  in  the 
assistance  it  has  given  to  the  propagation  of  the  ti'ue  religion ; 
having  banished  that  Cimmerian  dai^ness  that  had  overspread  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  caused  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospd  to 
ahine  forth  with  a  resplendent  lustre,  by  the  printing  diat  incom- 
Mrable  treasure  of  a  Christian  ^  The  Hcdy  Scriptures?  Before  the 
finding  out  of  this  illustrious  art,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was 
thought  a  mighty  penny-worth,  when  purchased  for  a  toad  of  hay ; 
whereas  now,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  may  be  bought  for 
five  shillings. 

But  it  is  not  by  printing  of  the  Holy  Bible  only,  that  this  noble 
art  and  mystery  (for  so  it  was  stiled  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  when  she 
did  it  the  honour  to  go  and  see  it)  has  been  serviceable  to  religion, 
but  also  by  emitting  many  other  good  books  and  useful  tracts  into 
the  world,  whereby  the  errors  of  Popery  have  been  discovered  and 
confiited,  and  the  way  of  truth  made  known.  Hence  says  N.  Bil- 
lingsley,  in  his  Brachj^-Martyrologia, 

*  The  gospel-light  appeared  not  very  clear, 
'  Until  the  fourteen-hundred  fiftieth  year, 

*  Wherein  God  pleased  to  unbosom  night, 

*  The  art  of  printing  being  brought  to  light' 

And  another  ingenious  author  to  the  same  purpose  says : 

*  The  noble  art  of  printing  found 

^  No  sooner,  but  it  Rome  did  wound ; 
'  And  ever  since,  with  nimble  ray, 

*  Spreads  knowledge  to  a  perfect  day/ 

Lastly,  this  art  of  printing  was  first  brought  into  Englaiid  by  Simon 
Islip,in  theyearl47l>attbechargf  ofKjni^HenryVI.  Whenceprint- 
ing  was  for  may  years  accounted  the  King's  prerogative  as  much  as 
coining:  But  in  process  of  time  it  became  a  free  trade.  Ihe  first 
printing-press,  in  England,  was  set  up  by  the  fore-named  Simon 
Islip,  in  Westminster-Abbey,  London ;  and  pridtiog  first  used  there 
by  William  Caxton.  And  its  being  first  set  up  ia  a  cbiircb» 
occasioned  all  printing-houses  in  Fjr^lfliyl  to  be  oalled  cfaapeW 
which  name  they  retain  to  this  day. 
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Concerning  the  Original  of  Printing. 

IT  would  certainly  redound  very  much  to  the  diabonovr  rf 
printers,  if  the  original  of  this  noble  art  should  not  be  transmitted 
to  posterity :  Since  it  is  by  printing  alone,  that  the  earliest 
actions  of  antiquity  are  brought  oown  to  the  present  age.  For  this 
art,  by  multiplying  books,  hath  multiplied  knowledge,  and  brought 
to  our  coenisance  both  persons  and  things  vastly  remote  from  us^ 
and  long  before  our  time ;  which  otherwise  had  perished  in  oblivioD^ 
and  been  as  things  which  never  had  a  being. 

I  have  therefore  endeavoured,  in  this  short  essay,  to  rescue  (ran 
the  iron-teeth  of  time,  the  original  of  that  noble  mystery,  whkk 
gives  immortality  even  to  learning  itself,  and  b  the  great  coiiser« 
vator  of  all  arts  and  sciences. 

And  >et,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted,  for  this  excellent  in- 
vention, we  do  not  certainly  know.  This  being  one  of  the  imvenU 
adespota  of  the  masterless  inventions,  of  which  the  only  reason,  that 
can  be  assigned,  if, 

Lavs  veterum  est  meruisse  omms  prctcomafamctp 
Et  Mpreviiu  iimul 

Brave  men  more  studious  were,  in  former  days. 
Of  doing  good,  than  of  obtaining  praise. 

That  it  is  a  Teutonick  invention,  is  agreed  upon  by  mort  voicea. 
From  hence  the  poet  sings, 

0  Oermamca!  mmerii  repertrix, 
Qtro  nikil  utikiu  dedit  vetwtus  ; 
JUlfroi  9cribere,  qua  doeet  premendo. 

Which  may  thus  be  paraphrased, 

O  noble  German  !  author  of  this  gift, 
(Which  ev'n  to  heav'n  itself  thy  fame  does  lift) 
Antiauity  ne'er  yet  divulged  that  thinff 
Which  did  more  profit  unto  mankind  oring ; 
Or  unto  learned  labours  more  incite. 
Since,  by  the  press,  thou  dost  large  volumes  write. 

But,  whether  Higher  or  Lower  Germany  shall  have  the  honour 
of  it  is  yet  a  controversy  undecided :  And  in  the  Upper  Germany, 
whether  Mentz  or  Basil,  or  Strasburg/  for  all  these  do  not  odW 
challenge  it,  but  contend  no  less  for  the  birth-place  of  this  nobfe 
mvstery,  than  the  Grecian  cities  did  for  the  cradle  of  Homer. 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  no  small  indication  of  the  just  value  whidi 
the  world  has  of  it,  since  there  is  such  striving  for  the  honour  of  its 
original,  llie  general  voice  is  for  Mentz,  and  that  one  John  Gut- 
tember^  (or  Fust,  or  Faustemberg,  as  others  term  him)  a  kniffht 
and  citizen  of  that  city,  was  the  true  fkther  and  inventer  of  Uiis 
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tit,,  about  the  year  1440.    And  that  the  occarion  of  it  was,  he 
hariog  cut  the  letters  of  his  name  out  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  which 
was  green,  and  full  of  sap,  and  afterwards  putting  theni'into  a  fine 
linnen  handkerchief,  the  letters  impressea  upon  the  linnen  their 
own  characters:      This  first  inspired  him  with  the  thoughts  of 
muring  characters  of  metal,  that  might  make  an  impression  upon 
paper,  which  he  afterwards  efibcted.    This  is  strongly  a£Brmed  by 
the  citizens  of  Mentz,  saidi   Polydore  Virgil,   lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  de 
woent.  rerum:     And  for  proof  hereof  they  produce  a  copy  of 
Tully's  Offices,  printed  in  parchment,  and  preserred  in  the  library 
of  Augsbuiv,  having  this  memorandum  at  the  latter  end  of  it, 
'  Protuns  M.  TMi  opui  clarissifmim,  Jo  Fuit,  Moguntinus  civis  turn 
atramento  phmaH  amna,.neque  area,  $ed  artequadam  perjmlchra  manu 
Petri  Gertheim,  pneri  met,    fttiiciter  efeci:    Fxnikm^  anno  1440, 
Die  quarto  Mem,  Feb.'    In  English  thus  :    '  I  John  Fust,  citizen  of 
Moguntia,  have  happily  efiec^  the  present  most  illustrious  woric 
of  Mark  Tully,  performed  neither  by  pen  and  ink,  nor  brass,  but 
by  a  certain  art,  purely  by  the  fair  nand  of  my  son  Peter  Ger- 
sheim:    Done  in  the  year  1440,  on  the  fourth  day  of  February.' 
This  is  cited  by  Sallnutb,  in  his  annotations  on  Pancirollus,  who 
stands  stifly  for  Germany  (his  own  country)  in  this  point :    And 
also  cites  another  argument  from  the  library  of  Francfort,  wherein 
an  old  copy  of  the  decisions  of  the  Rota  are  kept ;  at  the  latter  end 
thereof  it  is  said,  *  That  it  was  printed  in  civitate  Moguniiit  ariis 
impressorim  inventrice  ^  eltihatrice  prima ;  that  is.  In  the  city  of 
Moguntia,    being   the   first  inventer  and  refiner  of  the  art  of 
printing/ 

But,  nothwithstanding  all  these  evidences  for  High  Germany,  yet 
Hadrianus  Junius,  a  very  learaed  mai^  of  the  Low-Countries,  is  as 
stiff,  on  the  other  side  for  Haerlem,  making  that  the  birth-place  of 
this  n<^le  art.  This  Junius  (in  his  biitoi^  of  the  Netherlands)  teUs 
us,  '  That  one  Laurence  John  (others  call  him  Laurence  Coster)  a 
burgher  of  good  note  and  quidity  in  the  city  of  Haerlem,  was  the 
first  inventer  of  it '/  and  saitn,  '  That  he  made  letter^  at  first  of 
the  barks  of  trees  (as  was  before  said  of  the  other)  which  being  set 
and  ranked  in  order,  and  put  with  their  heels  upwards  upon  paper, 
he  made  the  first  essay  and  experiment  of  this  art:  At  first  he 
made  but  a  line  or  two,  then  whole  pages,  and  then  books,  but 
printed  on  one  side  only :'  Which  fiidiments  of  the  art,  Junius 
says,  he  saw  in  the  town. 

And  then  to  turn  John  Guttemberg,  or  Fust,  or  Faustus,  quite 
out  of  doors,  he  gives  us  this  Airther  account :  '  That,  after  this, 
the  aforenamed  Laurence  John  made  types  or  characters  of  tin, 
and  brought  the  art  to  ftirther  perfection  daily  :  But  one  John 
Faustus  (though  he  proved  Infaushis  to  him)  who  was  his  servant 
and  had  learned  the  mystery,  stole  away  all  the  letters,  and  other 
utensils  belonging  to  tlie  trade  ;  and,  after  several  removes,  set  up 
for  himself  at  Mentz,  making  as  if  he  were  the  first  inventer  of  it ; 
(whereas,  if  what  Junius  says  be  true,  he  had  only  stole  it  from 
l4Uirence  John)  and  the  first  book|  be  printed  there,  was  the 
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DocUinal  of  one  Akxa^ier  Gellof t  which  he  prioUd  ia  the  yt«r 

I44a 

Thi8  ii  further  confirmed  by  Hegenitz,  who  saith,  that  hoiMe  the  of 
Liurence  John  i^  yet  sUudingin  the  market-place  of  Haerleai«  with 
thif  inscripiioo  in  golden  letters  o¥er  the  door  : 

Memaria  Sm;nim. 

Tvwmtiphict  Ars,  Artivm  Conservatrix,  hie  pnmum  Inventa^  drc& 
^^    ^  Annum  MCCCCXL. 

That  is, 

Sacred  to  Biemory. 

The  Art  of  Printing,  the  Preserver  of  Art%  was  first  Intented  liere, 

about  the  year  MCCCCXL. 

And  underneath,  these  verses : 

V^na  quid  arcMeti/po$  6f  prala  Moguniia  jact€$  f 
HmerUm  arckett/pos  pradaqM  xota  icioM,, 
Extuiit  kic,  nonstranie  Deo,  Laurentius  arUm  ; 
Diumukre  tirum  kunc,  dissimulate  Dcum  eH, 

Which  I  have  thas  paraphrased, 

Moguntia,  why  do  you  thus  vainly  boast 
Of  archetypes  and  presses,  at  your  cost. 
Whereas  at  Haerlem  they  were  first,  thou  know'sU 
lliere  to  Laurentius  first,  inspired  by  heav'n. 
The  knowledge  of  this  noble  art  was  giv'n. 
To  rob  the  man,  who  did  this  art  reveal. 
Is  a  like  crime  as  'tis  from  heav'n  to  steal. 

Thus  I  have  given  the  different  pleas  of  both  parties;  T«*/'3' 
not  pretend  to  determine  which  is  in  the  r^ht,  but  leave  the  dea- 

aion  to  the  reader's  judgment.  , .  ^  ^  •    j      *    .1,^ 

But  tys  is  certain,  that,  though,  the  chief  honour  la  due  to  the 
invcoter,  yet  that  perfection  and  beauty,  that  printing  is  now  ar- 
rived  to,  is  very  much  owing  to  them  that  came  after,  naany  in 
the  present  age  having  not  a  little  contributed  thereto,  here  m 
Endand,  where  it  is  at  as  great  perfection  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  And  it  is  as  true  as  strangp  that,  where  printing  was  invented, 
the  art  is  aUnost  lost,  and  did  never  there  arrive  to  any  jreai  per- 

Printing  has  been  in  China,  above  two-thousand  years;  hU 
thtir  way  is  so  vastly  different  from  the  method  we  use  m  Europe, 
that  no  comparison  can  he  made  between  them,  the- fonner  harajf 
&o  many  boards,  as  they  have  piiges  in  their  booL  on  which  thar 
characten  are  carved,  one  repr«8e»tmg  (or  «tandi«g.for)  n  inan, 
another  an  ho«aei&c  as  they  have  occwi^Mi  to  |daoe  ttcm;  ana  tf 


} 


SCOTLAND  CHARACTERISED,  &c.  5TO 

tbcae  characters  they  have  such  great  numbers,  that  few  of  them 
know  the  one  half;  they  not  making  u»e  of  four  and  twenty  letters 
to  make  words,  as  is  used  here.  This  way  of  the  Cbineae  was  no| 
heard  of,  till  within  these  very  few  years. 

It  is  well  known  of  the  Turks,  that  they  have  not  the  learning, 
the  art  in  trades,  or  war,  as  their  neighbours  the  Germans ;  and 
the  chief  reason  is,  they  have  not  printing  among  them,  which  tbcy 
will  not  suffer;  for  fear,  as  is  thought,  it  should  undermine  their 
frlie  religion,  and  plant  Christianity  in  iU  stead. 


SCOTLAND  CHARACTERISED: 

IK  A 

LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 

TO  inmVADK  HIM  FROM  AV  IKTSNDED  /OURNBT  TBITBIR, 

Scotica  si  dirts  deootvm^  terra  tulissct 
Cainum;  fum  alias  exul  peragraverat  oras. 
Ipsa  suis  content  a  malis ;  Non  indigapestis 
Externa:  Infensi  satiasse  numinis  iras. 

Cleaveland  translated. 

By  the  Author  of*The  Trip  to  North  Wales.'    ITQI.    FoKo.    GoDtaouBf 

foar  Paget. 


IT  was  not  without  the  greatest  surprise  in  the  world,  that  I 
heard,  from  my  Lady  your  mother,  your  intentions  led  you  to 
our  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  perfect  and  give  the 
grace-itroltt  to  that  very  liberal  education,  yo«  hiive  so  signally 
improved  in  England.  I  confess,  it  is  very  irlisoQie,  to  some  spirits, 
to  be  contradicted  and  thwarted  in  either  their  expressions,  or  de- 
signs :  and  they  do,  with  such  an  unpersuadable  obstinacy,  cherish 
their  own  ideas,  that  you  might  as  well  expect  grapes  from  « 
tliistle,  as  to  make  them  change  their  party,  though  upon  the  most 
demonstrative  arguments,  that  can  be  produoed.  But  I  hope  better 
dihigs  of  you ;  and  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  you  are  so  much 
reason's  humble  servant,  that,  if  I  convince  you  this  ramble  of 
yours  will  neither  be  for  your  credit,  pleasure,  dot  advantage  (which 
I  shall  make  the  topicfcs  of  my  discoune)  you  will  even  stay  whare 
you  are,  and  not  hazard  three  thmgs  ao  very  precious  to  all  rati- 
onal creatures;  and,  if  you  meet  with  any  harsh,  rugged  expression* 
in  thi8  epistle,  I  hope  you  wifl  do  oiethe  j«stke  to  believe*  that  il 
wia  noOiilag,  bat  a  grateiU  mma^  «f  aqr  owa  eUifalifM  wd  • 
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bearty  desire  of  your  welfiipe,  tlMt  extorlad  Ukid  from  me.    AwA 
kc  to  much  soffice,  by  wty  of  preface. 

You  are  now  adt anced  to  those  years,  in  which,  if  ever, 
men  begin  to  consider  and  propose  some  end  to  themselves 
in  what  they  do.  Bat,  under  fiivour,  if,  by  going  into  Scot- 
land,  yon  imagine  to  improve  your  intellect,  yon  are  as 
wide  of  your  purpose,  as  if  yon  should  take  West-Chester  in 
your  way  from  London  to  Dover ;  and,  before  I  will  be- 
lieve, that  ever  any  man,  that  has  lived  a  gentleman,  or  fellow- 
commoner,  in  either  of  our  two  Universities,  and  a  little  tasted  of 
the  education  of  an  inn  of  court  (as  you  have  done)  can  ampliate 
bis  understanding  by  gracing  in  the  Caledonian  forest,  I  will  sub- 
scribe to  the  calnng  in  of  ue  Jews,  and  the  Pope's  being  turned 
protestant. 

I  will  not  deny^  but  Scotland  has  formertr  given  very  eminent 
sdiolars  to  the  world ;  nay,  I  will  go  further,  there  are  no  finer 
gentlemen  in  the  world,  than  that  nation  can  justly  boast  of ;  but 
Uien  tbey  are  such  as  have  traveled,  and  are  indebted  to  other 
c6untries  for  those  aeoMnplisliments  that  render  them  so  esteemed, 
their  own  affording  only  pedantry,  poverty,  brutality,  and  hypo- 
criry. 

To  make  this  evident,  give  me  leave  a  little  to  pursue  my  pro- 
posed method:  And  here  pleasure  (which  influences  most  people, 
young  especially,  that  care  n<ot  much  to  look  forwards)  leads  the 
van.  Now,  Sir,  you  would  take  him  for  a  very  unaccountable  man, 
that  should  pretend  to  regale  bis  nose  with  asafceiida,  or,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  take  sanctuary  in  a  bagnio,  for  coldness ;  and  yet 
you  do  the  «aine  thing  in  effect,  when  you  make  the  tour  of  Scot- 
land for  diversion. "" 

For  the  charms  of  conversation  (which,  considering  man  as  a 
aociable  creature^  are  most  universally  desired)  it  may  be  presumed, 
Nebuchadnexzar,  when  ttmied  out  a  granng,  had  full  as  eligible 
companions,  as  you  are  like  to  meet  wiSi ;  ami  you  might,  with  as 
mucn  safety,  enter  into  a  leagoe  of  friendriiip  with  a  cannibal,  who 
would  upon  the  first  opportunity  eat  you  up,  as  with  a  Scotchman ; 
for  what  Sir  JotanCharain  najrs  of  the  MingrelianSt  may  be  truly  ap- 
plied tothem/llMt  they  are  perfidy  itself.  The  moat  sacred  ties,  as 
oaths  and  the  like,  are  snappea  asunder  by  them  with  as  much  ease, 
as  the  new  cords  were  by  Sampson.  And  there  is  nothing  amongst 
them,  tu  their  very  king«  (of  which  the  last  age  afiforded  us  a  very 
memorable  example)  ttiat  is  not  vendible.  Civility  is  not  so  mudn 
as  known  in  the  idea  amongst  that  proverbially  clownish  people. 
The  conscience  of  a  custom-house  officer,  the  integrity  of  a  knight 
of  the  post,  the  modesty  of  a  common  prostitute,  and  the  courage 
of  a  town-bully  amount  to  full  as  much. 

Their  women  are,  if  posnble,  yet 'worse  than  the  men,  and  carry 
no  temptations,  but  what  have  at  hand  suitable  antidotes;  and  you 
must  be  qualified  for  the  embraces  of  a  Succubus,  before  you  can 
break  the  seventh,  or  one  article  of  the  tenth  commandment  here. 
The  skinbf  their  faces  loda  like  vdlutai;  and  a  good  Orientalist 
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night  easily  spy  oot  the  Arahick  alphabet  between  their  Eye*brow8« 
Their  legs  resemble  mill-posts^  both  for  shape,  bigness,  and  strength ; 
their  hair  is  like  that  or  an  overgrown  hostess ;  their  gait  like  a 
Mnscovian  duck's  ;  and  their  fingers  strut  out  with  the  itch,  like 
so  many  country  justices  goin^^to  keep  a  petty  sessions.  Their  voice 
is  like  thunder,  and  will  as  effectually  sowre  all  the  milk  in  a  dairy, 
or  beer  iti  a  cellar,  as  forty  drums  beating  a  preparative.  It  is  a 
▼ery  common  thing  for  a  woman  of  quality  to  say  to  her  footman, 

*  Andrew,  take  a  fast  gripe  of  my  a ,  and  help  me  over  the 

stik.' 

They  pretend  to  be  descended  firom  one  Madam  Scota,  daughter 
to  King  Pharaoh ;  but  the  best  proof,  they  give  of  it^  is  their 
bringing  two  of  the  plag^nes  of  Egypt  along  with  them,  vis.  lice 
and  the  itch;  which  they  have  intailed  upon  their  posterity  ever 
since. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that,  when  the  Devil  shewed  our  Saviour 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  he  laid  his  thumb  upon  Scotland,  and 
that  for  a  twofold  reason :  First,  because  it  was  not  like  to  be  any 
temptation.  Next,  being  part  of  his  mother's  jointure,  he  could 
not  dispose  of  it  during  her  life. 

For  their  cookery  and  bedding,  they  are  the  antipodes  of  all 
cleanly  fdks.  Can  you  like  to  breakfast  upon  sUcn  bannock  f  (An 
oaten  cake,  often  baked  upon  my  hostess's  waim  wemb.)  Or  drink 
ropy  ale,  that  is  full  as  palpable,  as  ever  the  Egyptian  darkness 
was?  Would  it  please  you  to  see  a  joint  of  meat  ready  to  run 
away  from  you?  And  yet  auch  must  be  your  enteitainment 
there. 

In  Edinburgh,  the  capital  city,  whither  you  are  going,  they  have 
not  a  private  fbrica ;  but,  as  their  houses,  which  are  incredibly 
high,  consist  of  eight  or  ten  distinct  families,  each  of  which  pos- 
sesses an  intire  floor,  so,  at  every  stair's-head,  you  may  sec  a  great 
tub,  called  a  cogii^,  that  is  the  receptade^neral  of  the  nastiness  of 
a  whole  family ;  for  all  disembogue  here  promiscuously,  both  males 
and  females,  masters  and  mistresses,  with  their  servants,  without 
the  least  restraint  of  modesty  or  shame.  When  this  is  competently 
fiill,  two  lusty  fellows,  by  the  help  of  a  cowl-staff,  carry  it  by  night 
to  a  window,  and,  after  crying,  ^  Geud  peeple,  leuk  to  yar  selles 
there/  out  they  throw  it ;  he,  that  comes  oy,  has  great  cause  to 
bless  his  stars,  if  he  comes  off  with  piss.  It  may  be,  at  high  noon, 
and  in  the  principal  street,  you  shall  meet  a  tattered  wretch,  with 
a  monstrous  cloke,  and  a  close-stool  under  it,  bawling  out,  '  Whm 
wants  me  ? '  For  a  half-penny  you  may  be  accommodated,  and 
covered,  whilst  you  are  so. 

Trees  are  great  rarities :  This*  made  Sir  Anthony  Weklon,  who 
knew  the  country  very  well,  say,  '  That,  had  Christ  lived  there, 
and  been  betrayed,  as  most  certainly  he  would  have  been,  if  he 
had  lived  there,  Judas  might  sooner  have  found  the  grace  of  re- 
pentance, than  a  tree  to  hang  himself  on/  The  high-street  in 
Ediiiburgh,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  is  very  fit,  by  rea- 
son of  iu  breadth,  for  a  triumph,  from  the  Castle  to  Holy-rood- 
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house;  but  the  rest  of  the  lanes^  as  they  call  them*  are  ahioliitdy 
oommon-sewers,  which  make  the  city  look  like  a  comb. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Scots,  who  art  not  unfi  Jy  reaembled  to 
a  erepiiui  vtMtris,  once  Anglificd,  care  not  for  retaming  to  their 
natife  country;  and  jret,  as  the  French  refugees  take  «U  occaaioiia 
to  extol  their  monarch,  his  armies,  palaces,  9uu  so  these  geatlemeOf 
though  in  England,  cannot  forbear  to  magnify  their  own '  gude  land/ 
He  is  happy,  that  believes  their  report*  without  going  thither 
to  refute  it. 

If  you  call  to  hare  your  sheets  aired,  forty  to  one,  but  the  wench, 
in  great  cirility,  proOers  to  unease,  and  come  into  bed  to  you.  I 
was  much  surprised  at  my  landlady's  asking  me  one  nicht,  *  If  ny 
cods  lay  right  ? '  But  I  quickly  cleared  her  from  any  ul  aftemning^ 
when  I  understood,  it  is  their  name  ibr  the  piUows. 

You  shall  commonly  hear  a  beggarly  Scot,  whose  every  meal  it 
a  stratagem,  here  in  England,  teU  you  of  his  felicities  there,  and 
how  he  used  to  walk  about  his  father's  perk,  with  a  lacquey  at  his 
heels ;  but  jfou  must  not  immediately  conceive  too  extraordinarr 
an  opinion  of  his  grandeur;  for,  upon  inquirjr  how  many  deer  hit 
father  had  in  his  perk,  the  truth  will  ont,  though  to  shame  both 
Scot  and  Devil,  ^  That  his  fttber  kept  no  deer  m  his  perk,  and  that 
they  call  an  indosure  a  perk,  in  hia  country.'    A  Scotch  laird» 
having  got  boosy,  and  mounted  upon  a  niole*biIl  to  survey  his  lam 
demeans,  ai^ed  his  man,  '  If  he  knew  a  greater  k>rd  than  himselrV 
He  was  told,  '  Yes,  tiz.  the  Lord  Jehovah.'    Says  he,  *  Ise  necr 
heard  of  that  Lord,  but  get  ye  to  him,  and  will  him  immediately  to 
surrender  all  to  me,  or  Ise  pull  him  out  by  the  lugs.'    The  servant, 
to  honour  bis  master's  pride,  seems  to  do  so,  and,  upon  his  return, 
tells  him  he  need  not  use  such  violent  methods,  it  was  but  ask,  sod 
he  might  have  his  kingdom.    *  Well,  replies  my  gentleman,  since 
he  be  so  civil,  deel  take  me,  if  ever  I,  or  any  of  mine,  set  our  foot 
where  he's  got  to  do/ 

But,  Sir,  if  yoi^  have  the  least  regard  to  your  own,  or  your 
country's  reputation,  you  will  never  go  thither  ta  feed  upon  husks 
with  swine,  eitpecially  since  you  may  have  bread  enough,  and  that 
of  the  finest  sort,  in  our  own  universities.  In  a  w^d^  a  Padua 
physician,  a  Salamanca  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  Sootch  matter  of 
arts,  are  Uiree  animals  sunk  below  contempt,  and  not  to  be  paraU 
leled  in  the  universe. 

In  the  last  place,  for  any  advantage  you  are  like  to  get,  I  d&n 
be  bold  to  say,  3^00  might  hope  for  as  much  in  one  of  those  Lithu* 
anian  academies  Dr.  CruH  ^aks  oC  that  are  erected  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  bears  and  other  wild  beasts. 

Their  colleges  are  neither,  for  learning,  libraries,  learned  men, 
revenues,  or  structure,  any  more  to  be  compared  to  ours,  than  a 
dancing-master's  kit  to  a  bass-viol,  or  a  Welch  vicarage  to  St.  Paui'b 
cathedral. 

None  but  the  Diincipal  and  professors  lodffe  within  the  waHs  at 
Edinburgh,  to  wiiich  you  are  going  (I  meddle  not  with  St.  An. 
drew*^  Glascow,  or  Aberdeen,  because  I  never  aaw  them,  and 
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lurdly  know  how  to  believe  the  relatioas  of  those  that  hav^)  so  that 
you  must  uodavoidably  take  up  in  the  town  with  some  Jauce  loom, 
who  will  stick  to  you  as  close  as  the  ivy  does  to  the  oak,  and  for  the 
same  reason  too,  to  draw  away  your  sap  from  jom.  The  scholars  go 
like  sword-men,  and  never  can  be  called  the  gem  togata,i\\\  ihey  are 
laureated,  t.  e.  take  their  degrees  of  masters  of  arts,  which  is  con- 
stantly done  at  four  years  standing,  and  not  unfrequentiy,  e»pe- 
cially  if  there  be  money  in  the  case,  soonei  ;  then  they  oblige  yoo 
with  a  most  ample  diploma,  written  in  an  effeminate  sort  of  Latin, 
and  as  fulsome  as  a  mountebank's  panegyrick  on  his  own  balsam, 
or  wonder-working  Panacea:  The  scope  of  it  is  to  satisiy  your 
friends,  to  whom  returning,  that  you  have  spent  much  money,  tra- 
velled many  miles,  endured  great  hardships,  and  taken  extraordi- 
nary pains«  to  very  little  purpose. 

This  college  is  dividea  into  five  distinct  classes :  Each  of  these 
has  a  several  regent,  who,  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  shall  entertain  you  with  a 
lecture  as  jejune  as  a  homily,  but  as  terrible  for  length,  as  an  old 
parliament  fast;  and  they,  you  know,  were  reckoned  dreadful 
enough.  The  only  degree  they  confer,  is  that  of  master  of  arts ; 
Dr.  Rule,  the  present  principal,  is  doctor  of  medicine,  though  a 
divine.  They  have  two  pretty  tolerable  philosophers,  one  an  Aris- 
totelian, the  other  a  disciple  of  Carte«»;  but  not  a  good  mathematician, 
or  sound  Grecian,  in  their  whole  college.  For  their  divinity,  it  is  so 
so.  They  are  intirely  of  the  presbyterian  cut,  and  made  more  haste 
to  throw  out  bishops,  than  the  Israelites  did  of  old  to  expel  the 
Canaanites.  Theft,  as  being  one  of  their  liberal  scienct^s,  is  rather 
cherished  than  punished:  duX  adulterers  and  fornicators  are  raise* 
rably  persecuted  by  them.  If  they  detect  a  lady  of  pleasure,  they 
oblige  her,  pubhckly,  in  the  time  of  divine  worship,  to  mount  a 
theatre  of  ignominy,  called,  forsooth,  the  stool  of  repentance,  to 
the  end  all  the  geude  brethren  may  know  where  to  have  a  whore. 
They  are  professed  foes  to  all  copy-hold  tenures  in  divinity,  and 
will  much  rather  preach  extempore  nonsense,  than  use  notes  In 
the  time  of  King  James  I.  soon  after  his  coming  into  England,  one 
of  his  own  country  thub  accosted  him, '  Sir,'  says  he,  v  I  am  sorrv  to  see 
your  Majesty  so  dealt  with  by  your  prelaticsd  tantivies,  as  you  are : 
Alas  I  they  can  neither  preach,  nor  pray,  but  by  a  beuk ;  if  your 
Majestv  will  please  to  hear  me,  Ise  doe  bath  without/  And  so  he 
did,  till  the  King  told  him,  '  He  preached  and  prayed,  as  if  he  had 
never  leuked  in  a  beuk  in  his  whole  life.' 

In  the  College  library,  they  keep  Buchanan's  scull ;  however 
the  lining  be  wanting,  which  had,  methooght,  a  pretty  distich 
upon  it :    The  first  line  I  have  forgot,  but  the  second  was  thus : 

Et  decus  es  tunrnlo  jam,  Buckanane,  tuo. 

But  I  must  correct. myself.  I  intended  only  a  letter,  but  have  in- 
sensibly swelled  it  to  the  dimensions  of  a  treatise.  I  wiH  conclude 
my  observations  of  the  country  with  one  short,  and  tnie,  ttor^.  The 
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famous  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  when  first  minister  of  state,  was  io- 
yited  to  dinner  by  the  then  Lord  Chancellor,  and  as  splendidly  enter- 
tained as  the  poverty  of  the  country  would  permit :  At  taking 
leave,  says  he,  «  My  Lord,  Ise  con  you  mickle  thanks  for  your 
generous  and  noble  treat,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  proverb 
we  have  in  use  amongst  us,  viz.  That  feuls  make  feasts,  and  wise 
men  eat  them/  The  other,  loth  to  be  out-done  in  point  of  civility, 
replied,  '  Ye  say  vary  right,  my  Loid ;  and  it  is  as  true.  That  wise 
men  make  proverbs,  and  feuls  repeat  them/  Well,  lest  I  should 
surfeit  you  with  my  rugged  prose,  I  will,  for  once  and  away,  try  to 
fall  into  the  amble  of  rhyme  doggrel : 

And  what,  dear  Sir,  then  is  it  quid  reaky 
That  you  design  an  iter  borcaU  f 
Are  you  so  much  a  stoick,  that  this  hot-land 
You  fear  not  to  exchange  for  gelid  Scotland  ? 
♦  Where,  when  you  rise  'ith  morning,  e'rc  a  dozen 

Can  well  be  told,  your  fingers-ends  are  frozen. 
Debate's  the  only  fuel  of  that  nation  ; 
And  youll  be  hot  alone  in  disputation. 
Here  you  may  warm  your  inside  with  a  bottle, 
But  there  must  try  to  do't  with  Aristotle. 
Good  food's  a  thing  so  scarce  too,  that  IH  tell  ye, 
Philosophy  alone  must  fill  your  belly. 
Instead  of  having  that  with  dainties  cram'd. 
You  must  take  up  with  Cartes  and  Le  Grand. 
And,  if  you'd  keep  your  purse-strings  quiet, 
Dve  merrily  on  a  Chamelion's  diet. 
Next :  For  its  dressing  'tis  assuredly 
A  perfect  antidote  'gainst  gluttony  : 
For  he.  that  on  their  carbonado's  looks, 
Must  needs  say,  God  sends  meat,  the  devil  cooks. 
Be  therefore  rul'd  for  once,  abstain  from  it. 
Unless  you  mean  to  take  a  northern  vomit: 
To  be  a  brute's  the  only  thing  in  fashion ; 
And  nastiness  the  genius  of  that  nation. 
The  things,  that  are  abominated  there. 
Are  clean  shirts,  swines-flesh,  and  the  common-prayer. 
But  stay  — What's  your  pretence  ?  come  let  me  know, 
Is't  to  refine  your  intellect  you  go  ? 
Sir,  you  Hffront  your  English  education. 
To  borrow  learning  from  its  neighbour  nation. 
Whate'er  there  have  been,  I'm  afi^id  you'll  liglit  on. 
But  few  such  men  as  Buchanan  and  Creighton. 
They're  all  apostatiz'd  to  arrant  sots, 
Baotmn  Terra  is  the  land  of  Scots. 
In  short,  if  naughf  s  sufiicient  to  dissuade  you, 
Wou'd  all  the  dreadful  plagues  of  Scotland  had  you. 
Hunger,  slovenliness,  and  troops  of  vermin, 
CompaDioDi  of  Scotch  gentry,  and  EngUih  carmen : 
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All  these  you  are  sure  to  meet^  with  many  more^ 
More  grieTous  than  those  mentioned  before. 
Your  voyafi^e  all  your  cordial  friends  lament. 
Where  you'll  be  under  rule,  not  gOYcmment. 
But  he  especially,  who  protests  he's  fervent, 
When  he  subscribes  himself  your  humble  senrant. 

E.B. 
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EFFECTUAL  WAR  IN  AMERICA, 

AGAINST  THE  FRENCH  AND  SPANIARDa 

BeUumjuihtm,  quibus  necessarium,  Sf  pia  arma,  quibus  in  armis  spes  at 

Tit.  Lit. 

Humbly  ofiered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  A  Quarto  Editioo,  printed  at  Londoo,  in  the  Year  MDCCU. 


ALL  Europe  is  justly  alarmed  at  the  succession  of  Spain  so  unex<< 
pectedly  falling  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  already  too  great. 
The  intire  reconciliation,  and,  as  may  be  said,  union  of  these  two 
formidable  monarchies,  cannot  but  with  good  reasons  cause  the 
utmost  jealousies  in  all  their  neighl)our8,  who  may  be  in  dahger  of 
becoming  their  prey.  Insomuch  that  a  general  confederacy,  and 
well-cemented  league,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  a  vigorous 
and  sudden  war. 

If  you  give  these  two  powers  time,  they  will  more  firmlv  unite 
together,  induced  to  it,  by  the  apprehensions  they  have  of  other 
nations.  The  French  will  inspire  the  Spaniards  with  their  active 
and  martial  temper, 


'Reiidedq:  movebit. 


Rursus  ad  arma  virot, 

with  their  art  of  government  and  management  of  their  revenues, 
with  their  methods  of  advancing  and  engrossing  trade ;  and  we  must 
expect  in  a  short  time  to  see  the  riches  of  the  West-Indies  fall  into 
hands  of  these  two  nations,  and  they  exclude  all  others. 

Of  all  their  neighbours  the  English  have  the  greatest  interest  to 
hinder  this  mischief,  and  England  is  the  only  power  that  can,  and 
«ught  to  do  it;  since  its  colonies  are  so  vast,  and  populous,  and 
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since  America  is  the  onl^  pltoe  wbeie  England  cm  well  with 
honour  and  pro6i  enlarge  lU  dominioat»  and  aeon  becoaie  the  most 
potent  nation  ift  the  world :  And  it  looks  as  if  Providence  had 
pointed  out  that  way,  when  we  consider  the  rast  inereaie  of  the 
English  in  the  West-Indies. 

The  English  may  easily  ruin  all  the  French  colonies  \m  America, 
and  drive  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  their  vast,  but  ilUfortified  planta- 
tions. They  are  effeminate,  and  would  surrender  to  a  general 
enemy,  and  many  of  them  are  willing  to  be  transported  to  Spain, 
where  they  have  estates  in  land  or  money. 

The  Spaniards  have  possessed  the  fountains  of  gold  and  silver  long 
enough ;  it  is  high  time,  they  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
English,  who  have  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  so  many  populous 
colonies,  and  out  of  which  young  people  may  be  drawn,  and  trans* 

Sorted  to  better  places,  as  swarms  out  of  bee-hives>  to  the  inane* 
ible  advantage  of  the  nation  in  general. 

If  twenty-four  years  experience  in  those  parts,  some  employ- 
ments not  very  inconsiderable  in  peace  and  war,  which  the  writer 
of  this  paper  has  had  among  the  English  and  the  French ;  if  having 
seen  and  been  concerned  in  most,  if  not  all  the  actions  that  have 
been  In  these  countries ;  if  all  these  things  can  enable  him  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  matter,  he  thinks  that  he  may,  upon  very  good  grounds, 
affirm,  that  a  war  in  America  may  be  very  praaicaUe,  and,  with 
God's  assistance,  very  successful. 

The  miscarriages  and  ill  success  of  most  of  the  undertakings 
there  in  the  late  war,  and  the  great  mortality  which  fell  among  the 
forces  sent  thither,  is,  perhaps,  all  otijection,  but  many  things  may 
be  replied  to  it :  The  incapacity  of  most  of  the  commanders,  their 
littk  skill  in  miKtary  affiiirs.  the  disafl^tion  in  some,  the  Wttt  of 
discipline  and  order  in  general :  And  you  may  add  to  this,  the  IB 
practices  about  the  plunder ;  soch  disorders  wiH  hinder  the  best 
troops  fVom  doing  any  thing,  much  more  such  people  as  those 
forces  were  composed  of. 

As  to  the  mortality  and  the  great  loss  of  men,  it  oouM  not  vfdl  be 
otherwise  with  nnruly,  dniidLen,  and  disaohite  people,  who,  fidfior 
sick,  had  no  body  to  assist  and  look  to  them.  Good  dhcipliue,  good 
order,  good  nrovisions,  eood  physick,  and  such  like  necesiaries, 
would  certainly  remedy  aU  these  evils. 

I  do  here,  with  all  submission  and  respect,  propose  a  method  bf 
which  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  war  may  be  carried  on  in  America 
with  very  little  charge;  I  mean,  hf  maoagiog  the  plunder,  and 
other  thinn  of  that  nature,  Ib  siich  a  manner  as  the  proposed  war 
ahould  feed  and  maintain  itself;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that, 
maldiM^  war  In  a  rich  country,  if  affiilrs  are  rightly  and  honestly 
carried,  the  conquered  people  may  be  made  to  defray  the  charges, 
send  so  eonseauently  the  war  would  be  enabled  to  support  and 
maintain  Itself. 

I  Iftewise  propose  to  raise  forces  as  soon  as  possible  in  dl  the 
cutotiiei  out  of  the  young  people,  who  could  be  more  easily  trans* 
ported  any  uliere*  I  would  order  them  all  into  independknt  oom- 
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mniet,  each  of  an  bwodrpd  ceatinek^  with  utoc  eaptalo,  two 
lieatenants,  one  ensign,  and  four  serjeants.  When  they  form  a 
iNittalion,  or  go  upon  serfioe,  the  eldest  or  senior  officer  should 
command. 

Regimenting  of  forces  is  subject  to  a  great  many  inconveni^ 
enoes,  and  is  of  no  use  when  the  regiment  is  not  all  tc^gciher, 
and  serves  in  different  places ;  besides  that,  the  state-major  take^ 
>up  all  the  spoil. 

All  the  standing  forces  the  French  have,  in  America,  and  all 
their  militia  are  independent  companies.  When  tbey  draw  into  a 
battaiion»  the  senior  officer  takes  the  right  hand,  and  every  other  ao- 
^cording  to  the  senioritv  of  their  commission  ;  so  that  the  service  is 
performed  as  well  as  if  they  had  colonels,  lieutenaot-Cdrfonels,  and 
majors,  and  it  saves  the  king  a  great  sum  of  money. 

Perhaps  his  Miyesty  may  tbidc  it  convenient  to  model  after  that 
manner  the  ibrces  raised  heve  in  England,  to  be  sent  to  the  West> 
Indies,  since,  in  a  series  of  time,  it  would  save  a  great  sum  of 
i&oney,  please  very  much  the  militia,  and  take  off  all  occasions  of 
clissatisfiiction  and  murmorings  about  the  division  of  spoil  and 
launder,  which  might  then  be  all  equally  divided  to  the  several 
companies,  without  distinction  of  standing  and  militia  forces. 
The  militia  never  repines  at  the  right  hand  and  post  of  honour  being 
taken  by  the  standing  ibrces,  but  cannot  wiHinglv  see  those,  who 
are  allowed  pay,  pretend  to  a  greater  share  than  they  who  have  no 
salary,  and  endure  commonly  more  hardship,  and  are  usually  put 
upon  more  difficult  service. 

The  well- ordering  of  plunder,  and  justly  and  impartially  dividing 
it,  is  (£  very  great  consequence ;  all  our  divisions  and  misunder- 
standings proceeded  from  thence. 

At  the  taking  of  St.  Christophers  some  were  very  busy  about 
getting,  biding,  securing,  and  transportint^  of  plunder,  whilst 
others  were  intent  on  service,  and  minded  their  duty,  so  that  the 
division  of  the  spoil  and  plunder  was  not  justly  made. 

I  would  provide  good  arms  and  good  powder ;   and,  as  most  of 

those  countries  have  store  of  horses,  I  would  carry  a  great  number 

of  small  ordinary  saddles  and  bridles,  to  mount  the  greatest  part 

'  pf  the  forces,  and  make  them  dragoons,  the  most  useful  son  of 

troops. 

People  in  those  parts  use,  upon  travelling  in  woods,  or  such  like 
places,  to  carry  along  with  them  each  man  his  pavilion  to  slec^ 
under,  and  defend  him  from  gnats,  a  most  troublesome  and  into- 
lerable insect,  and  of  an  extraordinary  bigness  in  some  places. 
This  pavilion  is  made  of  thin  canvas,  in  such  a  form  that,  being 
spread  and  supported  upon  some  sticks  planted  in  the  ground^ 
a  man  lies  under  it,  the  canvas  ftJling  like  the  curtains  of  a  bed, 
and  so  leaves  no  room  for  gnats  to  get  in.  The  man  has  hk 
fusee  between  his  legs,  and  lies  upon  some  grass  or  leave«»  and 
in  a  march  carries  his  pavilion  like  a  shoulder-belt.  Tents  would 
never  binder  the  gnats.    This  is  the  buccaneers    fashion,   and 
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by  these   means  their   incampments  are  soon    made   and  tooo 
raised. 

Every  soldier  should  have  a  good  fusee  with  a  bayonet  of  that 
sort,  that  he  may  fire  off  his  fusee  with  the  bayonet  fixed ;  one 
pistol  and  a  good  sword,  and  one  pavilion ;  to  every  four  men  I 
would  give  a  brass  pot,  well  tinned  within,  to  dress  victuals,  and  a 
good  hatchet. 

Of  ordnance  I  would  carry  eight  brass  guns,  of  eighteen,  or  at 
least  twelve  pounds  bullet,  some  hollow  bullets,  and  Uiree  or  ibur 
mortar-pieces  of  the  middle  size  ;  a  great  number  of  shellsy  some 
field*  pieces,  store  of  hand  granadoes,  and  all  ingredients  for  carcases 
and  fire- works,  with  a  good  Quantity  of  the  best  gun-powder,  toge- 
ther with  all  tools  necessary  for  miners  and  pioneers. 

Among  the  shipping  I  would  have  two  bomb-ketcbea*  Out  of 
every  ship  may  be  drawn  a  sufiicieni  number  of  people  to  serve  the 
batteries,  or  any  service  a-shore  for  some  time.  These  also  to  be 
ordered  into  inclependent  companies.  . 

Besides  the  forces  to  be  sent  from  Europe,  his  Majesty  may,  oot 
of  all  his  dominions  in  America,  without  any  danger  or  prejudice 
to  them,  draw  a  great  number  of  bri^k  and  active  people,  sending 
thither  before-hand  somebody  that  should  carry  them  his  commis- 
sions, and  encourage  them  to  go  where  the  service  should  require, 
and  list  them  to  that  purpose.  The  officers  would  instruct  and  ex- 
ercise them  in  the  mean  while,  until  they  should  be  ordered  to 
march  towards  the  rendezvous. 

What  1  propose  of  the  number  of  people,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  every  place,  may  be  altered,  more  or  less,  as  the  officer  sent, 
and  the  governors  of  the  respective  places,  shall  judge  for  the 
best. 

Such  an  army  well  governed,  and  wanting  no  necessaries,  nor 
supplies  of  arms  and  amunition,  may,  under  the  command  of  good 
officers,  conquer  and  subdue  all  the  We^*Indies,  and  secure  to 
England  the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world. 

I  observed  before  the  ill  effects  of  sharing  the  plunder,  and  the 
bad  consequences  of  it;  the  remedy  may  be  this.  If  his  Majesty 
would  give  order  that  .such  plunder,  as  pieces  of  plate  from 
churches,  publick  and  private  houses,  sums  of  money  out  of  pub- 
lick  houses,  pigs  of  sib  er,  ingots  of  gold,  slaves,  coppers,  mills  for 
sugar,  quantities  of  indigo,  cotton,  natto,  cocoa,  sugars,  tobacco,  . 
hides,  dying  wood,  &c.  be  all  reserved  for  the  king's  use,  and  suf* 
fer  nothing  to  be  plundered  but  cloaths,  linnen,  and  loose  money, 
which  may  be  also  considerable.  And  if,  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  aforesaid  goods  retained  and  reserved,  the  king  would  be 
pleased  to  give  such  a  gratuity  as  he  may  think  fit  to  his  standing 
forces,  such  perhaps  as  may  amount  to  half  pay,  and  whole  pay  to 
his  militia,  it  would,  I  conceive,  satisfy  every  body,  and  prevent 
disorders  and  -  murmurings.  1  reckon  the  number  of  people  each 
i:olony  may  send,  afler  this  following  manner : 
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Places. 
Barbadoet, 

Companies. 

4 

Men. 
400 

Antegoa, 
MouDtserrat, 

3 
1 

200 
100 

Nevis, 

2 

9O0 

St.  Christophers, 
Jamaica, 

1 
5 

100 
500 

.  Providence, 
Bermudos, 
Carolina, 

1 

1 
8 

100 
100 
800 

Virginiay 

Pensilvania^ 

JMEary-land, 

New-Jersey, 

New-York, 

40 
8 
8 
8 

10 

4000, 
800 
800 
800 

1000 

New-England, 
Buccaneers, 

40 
10 

149 
pany, 

In  all 

4000 
1000 

Officers  to  each  com 

I49OQ 
590 

15490  men. 

His  Magesty  sending  out  a  eeneral  pardon  and  amnesty  to  all 
Buccaneer-pyrates,  would  soon  bring  in  a  great  number  of  them« 
of  all  nations.  They  agree  well  together  against  the  Spaniards^i 
would  be  fit  for  any  service,  and  soon  be  at  Jamaica. 

The  French  may  have  in  America,  by  what  I  could  observe  my« 
aelC  and  learn  of  others,  men  fit  for  service. 

Men. 
In  Cyenne,  400 

Martinico,  1500 

Guardeloupe,  800 

Marie  Galante,  200 

9t  Christophers,  500 

Granada,  300 

Hispaniola,  5000 

Canada,  5000 


In  all 

13700 

Dutch  may  have  also  in  all. 

. 

In  Surinam, 

900 

Essecape, 
Berbiche, 

200 

200 

Eustathia, 

200 

Saba, 

loe 

Curacao, 

500 

2100  men. 
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The  Spaniards  have  not,  in  aH  America,  by  Uie  best  informatioiis  I 
could  get,  one  hundred  thousand  men  ;  and,  perhaps,  not  near  so 
many.  They  are  dispersed  into  several  places,  very  distant  one 
from  another.  It  is  easily  to  be  beheved,  if  we  rightly  consider  the 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards  tn  general,  the  barrenness  of  their 
women,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  they  are  for  the  most 
part  settled. 

New  England  and  Virginia  can  afford  some  thousands  of  men 
more  than  I  mention;  Virginia  especially,  which  has  no  trouble- 
some neighbours  to  fear.  Two^hirds  of  the  inhabiunts  of  New- 
£n)(land,  all  the  people  of  Pescatwav,  Acadie,  and  Newfoundland, 
live  and  depend  upon  the  fishing-trade ;  the'best  half  of  their  ships 
go  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  StreighU  ;  the  rest  are  employed  in 
▼oyages  to  the  Southern  Colonies;  so  that  most  of  those  people,  if 
we  have  a  war,  will  be  at  leisure,  and  may  he  very  serviceaUe,  In 
what  I  propose  about  the  islands,  an  <^jectian  may  arise,  that  they 
roust  keep  their  people  to  guaid  and  defend  themsefres.  But  this 
may  be  remedied,  by  transporting  thither  good  numbers  of  Scotch 
servants,  en  imaged  to  serve,  as  usually,  for  so  many  years.  The 
planters  like  them  very  well,  and  Will  freely  entertain  them. 
They  will  soon  learn  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  help  to  guard  and 
defend  the  place. 

Wht  n  I  consider  the  great  inconveniences  which  I  have  observed  lo 
attend  giving  of  the  plunder  to  soldiers,  the  difficulties, or  rather,  the 
impossibilities  of  dividing  it  to  their  content  and  satisfrction,  I  can- 
not but  urge  and  insist  again,  on  what  I  had  but  hinted  at  before. 
That  his  Miyesty  would  be  pleased  to  grant  and  send  his  commis- 
sions to  all  the  officers  to  be  raised,  to  encourage  them  the  better ; 
and  to  allow  them  all,  officers  and  soldiers,  such  a  pay  as  they 
may  deserve,  and  esteem  just ;  considering  that  they  shall  have, 
whilst  upon  service,  all  provisions  and  ammunitions  found  at  the 
king's  charge. 

And  the  king  may  easily  do  it,  providing  in  time  good  store  of 
beef  and  pork  m>m  Ireland ;  of  beef  and  poA,  salt-fish,  bi^et  and 
pease,  from  New-England ;  and  a  ship  or  two  loaded  with  salt,  if 
possible,  from  France,  being  the  best  to  preserve  flesh  and  fish. 

There  is,  in  most  parts  of  America,  a  rast  number  of  cattle,  wild 
and  tame,  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  finding  victuals  for  every  body. 
Killing  and  destroying  of  cattle  and  stock  shouVl  be  strictly  for- 
bidden ;  and  you  lAay  procure  people,  as  butchers,  and  such  like, 
whose  whole  business  would  be  to  dress  and  salt  such  meats. 
There  is  also,  in  some  places,  a  great  quantity  of  manatees,  or 
sea-cows,  of  turtles,  and  other  sorts  of  fish.  The  islands,  likewise, 
will  furnish  abundance  of  rum,  hme-juice,  and  sugar,  to  make 
drink. 

If  the  King  would  be  pleased  to  send  some  few  officers  of  the 
Mint  in  his  fleet,  with  all  things  necessary  for  coining :  They  may 
coin  the  Spanish  gold  and  silver  that  should  fall  into  our  hands,  and 
the  army  might  l^  paid  with  it.  This  way  would  make  a  lai^  ad- 
dition  to  the  Efigliab  coin,  to  the  great  and  general  benefit  m  the 
nation. 
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The  taking  of  Canada  may  be  easy  enough,  if  we  attack  it  at 
Moe;  both  by  sea  and  land;  and  not  as  it  was  done  lately,  by  very 
UBskflAil  people.  The  keeping  of  Canada,  and  settling  and  fortify- 
ing ^at  large  island  of  Newfoundland,  will  binder  the  French 
from  fishing  upon  the  great  bank,  and  consequently  diminish 
greatly,  if  not  totally  ruin  their  maritime  power. 

Martinico  is  the  only  place  of  strength  the  French  have  in 
America ;  its  Fort-Royal  is  impregnable  any  other  way  than  by 
famine,  but  it  may  easily  be  bombarded,  whereby  you  may  ruin 
and  bum  the  houses  and  buildings  in  it;  and  perhaps  the  very 
magazines  and  cisterns,  after  which  they  cannot  subsist  long,  and 
will  be  forced  to  surrender. 

Granada  is  of  very  little  strength,  having  but  few  inhabitants : 
its  fort  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  was  surprised  and  taken  by  one 
Erasmus,  a  single  i)utch  privateer.  Its  harbour  is  very  lai^e,  and 
capable  of  holding  many  of  the  greatest  ships.  This  island  is  not 
aubject  to  hurricanes,  its  situation  lying  near  Trinity  island,  and 
the  Spanish  coast;  and  those  other  places,  by  which  most  of  the 
Spanish  ships  pass  in  going  to  the  West-India  plantations,  make  it 
very  considerable. 

It  has  many  rivers  of  excellent  water ;  the  land  is  hilly  about  the 
harbour,  and  the  north  side ;  but,  towards  the  south  and  west,  very 
level ;  cocoa  trees,  and  the  vanilio,  grow  there  naturally. 

In  lieu  of  sending  two  regiments  (as  it  is  discoursed  of)  to  Ja« 
maica,  I  wouYd  only  draw  detachments  from  all  the  regiments  here 
in  England,  and  Ireland,  perhaps,  also,  from  Scotland  ;  model  them 
an  into  independent  companies,  and  give  them  cotnmanders  out  of 
the  reformed  and  half-pay  officers. 

Hie  regiments,  keeping  all  their  officers,  would  soon  recruit,  and 
be  filled  again,  with  new  soldiers,  who  would  presently  be  dis- 
ciplined ;  and  these  independent  companies  wouldfbe  as  serviceable 
as  if  they  were  regimented,  and  be  of  less  charge  to  the  nation. 

I  would  also  propose  to  send  these  companies,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  the  north  continent  of  America :  for  example,  two  to  Newfound- 
land, six  to  New-England,  (bur  to  New- York,  and  s.  of  all  the  other 
companies ;  it  would  make  no  great  noise,  and  alarm  no  body,  not 
being  likelv  to  be  thought,  or  presumed  to  intend,  farther  than  the 
defence  of  all  those  places.  The  transport  from  that  northern 
continent,  to  the  southward,  is  very  easy,  and  may  be  done  at  any 
time,  together  with  the  provisions,  all  the  parts  of  New- England 
having  a  great  number  or  ships  of  their  own. 

The  sending  of  two  regiments  to  the  island  of  Jamaica  will  cause 
many  inconveniences.  Jamaica  is  unhealthy,  and  many  will  be 
sick  and  die,  before  you  can  bring  them  to  action.    The  norUiem 

fmrts  of  America  are  as  healthy  as  Enprland.  Jamaica  lies  to  the 
eeward  of  all  the  French  colonies,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  and 
aometimes  impossible,  always  very  tedious,  and  long,  to  turn  up  to 
the  windward ;  the  winds  are  contrary,  and  the  current  is  against 
you,  very  often  so  strong,  that  a  brisk,  favourable^  westerly  wind 
cannot  make  yon  overcome  it. 
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I  would  gather  all  the  forces  to  the  islands  of  Barbadoet  and  the 
Caribbees  :  they  lie  to  the  westward  of  all  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies ;  the  wind  is  always  favourable  to  go  to  them  at  pleasure. 

I  humbly  propose  the  attacking  of  the  French  first,  if  a  war 
breaks  out  towards  the  spring,  most  of  the  forces  being  ready  in  the 
continent  of  New  England,  I  would  begin,  by  attacking  Canada  by 
sea  and  land  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer ;  the  conquest  of  it 
may  be  thoroughly  peifected  before  the  fit  time  of  attempting  any 
considerable  action  in  the  southern  colonies. 

The  timing  well  your  attempt  is  so  very  necessary,  that,  without 
it,  yon  cannot,  with  any  probability,  succeed;  yet  it  has  been 
hitherto  so  little  regarded,  that  all  our  fleets  for  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  late  war,  arrived  always,  and  thought  of  some  action,  when  the 
hurricanes  began  to  be  feared  and  expected. 

It  was  very  far  in  June,  when  we  attacked  St.  Christophers ;  it 
was  the  beginning  of  it,  alio,  when  we  landed  at  Martinico;  and  it 
was  also  in  June,  when  Willmot  and  LiUingston  attacked  Portde 
Paix  in  Hispaniola. 

Had  Ruiter  been  at  Martinico  any  other  time  but  June,  be  would 
have  certainly  taken  it.  The  Dutch  committed  many  errors  in  their 
attack ;  but  the  only  thing,  which  forced  them  to  withdraw,  was, 
that,  it  being  hurricane  time,  Ruiter,  seeing  great  appearance  of 
a  storm,  would  not  venture  his  fleet,  and  caused  that  sudden  re- 
treat. 

The  French,  who  were  but  few,  had  no  other  defence,  but  a 
Tery  bad  pallisado,  and  a  narrow  trench,  almost  filled  up  in  many 
places,  could  not  possibly  have  resisted  a  bribk  attack  with  sword 
and  pistol  in  hand.  But  the  Dutch  must  needs  land  in  order, 
though  they  saw  nobody  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  would  not 
advance  upon  the  enemy,  until  they  had  formed  their  battabons, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  a  pitched  battle ;  they  were  all  this  while 
exposed,  from  head  to  foot,  to  the  musquets  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  great  and  small  guns  of  a  man  of  war,  which  lay  in  the  then 
careening  place,  commanded  by  Monsieur  d'AmUimont,  who 
died  lately  Genera]  for  the  French  King  in  America.  The  same 
night  the  Dutch  retreated,  the  French  led  and  abandoned  their 
fort,  judging  it  untenable,  and  expecting  the  Dutch  would  have 
stormed  it  the  next  morning. 

All  things  should  be  so  ordered,  that  the  fleet  and  forces  may 
arrive  where  you  intend  to  make  your  attack.  In  the  beginning  oif 
October,  the  hurricane  time  is  just  over,  and  you  may  venture 
your  fleet  any  where,  during  nine  months,  and  you  have  then 
three  months  that  the  heat  is  but  moderate,  and  the  weather,  for 
the  most  part,  very  clear  and  dry ;  the  best  time  for  action. 

I  would  put  the  forces  upon  action  and  attack,  as  soon  as  they 
arrive ;  and  so  make  the  best  use  of  their  strength  and  health,  and 
not  sta^  until  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  any  other  cause,  should 
pull  their  courage  down,  or  they  should  fall  sick,  and  be  out  <^ 
order. 

In  the  West  Indies^  I  would  begin  with  Martinico ;  take  thai 
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idand  from  the  French,  and  you  will  mio  them  id  all  their  colo- 
nies :  there  they  keep  all  their  stores  for  ships  and  land  forces. 
It  is  easy  to  hlock  up  Fort  Royal  hy  sea  and  land;  hy  falling  upon 
the  island  unexpectedly,  and  landing  near  the  fort  of  a  sudden* 
you  may  hinder  the  people  from  goins  and  carrying  any  provisions 
and  water  into  the  fort ;  aud  dry  feather  may  happen,  so  that 
there  may  be  but  little  water  in  the  cistern.  One  may  encamp 
round  about  it  very  well,  and  commodiously,  all  along  a  river  of 
good  water :  the  country  about  it  is  also  full  of  provisions. 

The  fort  being  besieged  and  blocked  up,  I  would  ply  them  night 
and  day  with  bombs  and  carcases,  in  order  to  bum  and  destroy 
their  houses,  magazines,  •  and  cisterns.  From  some  of  the  neigb- 
bounng  hills,  guns  may  shoot  at  random  into  the  fort,  and,  raking 
along,  may  do  much  damage. 

Having  left  people  enough  to  maintain  and  continue  the  siege, 
some  considerable  body  of  forces  may  be  sent  til  over  the  island  to 
subdue  it;  which  I  am  confident  would  be  easy  enough,  especially, 
if  his  Majesty,  intending  the  conquest  of  all. the  (Monies,  would 
give  out  and  proclaim,  that  he  intends  to  keep  the  island  to  him- 
self, and  would  receive  its  inhabitants  into  his  (protection  as  sub- 
jects, and  so  foibid  burning  and  destroying  of  plantations  and 
houses.  Very  many,  if  uot  all,  would  submit;  and  it  would  be 
easy  afterwards  to  banish  and  force  away  those,  that  should  be 
deemed  unfit  to  be  kept  there  as  inhabitants. 

I  would  also  take,  keep,  and  fortify,  the  island. of  Granada  ;  it 
has  an  excellent  large  harbour;  it  is  never  troabled  with  hurri- 
canes. And  the  Spani.^h  ship^^,  going  to  their  western  plantations, 
pass  near  and  often  in  sight  of  it.  That  island  is  better  than  any 
of  the  English  Caribbees,  Barbadoes  excepted.  .  It  might  soon  be 
settled,  and  made  a  profitable  colony. 

All  the  rest  of  the  French  colonies  would  easily  be  subdued.     I 
would  ruin  them,  and  transport  what  1  would  keep  of  them,  to 
Martinico,  or  Granada.  ■  There  are  still,  in  the  French  islands, 
many  Protestants,  French  and  Dutch,  who  may  be  trusted  and* 
depended  upon. 

The  taking  of  Martinico  would  discourage  the  French,  and,  I 
am  confident,  would  hinder  them  from  assisting  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies.  How  could  they  with  reason  venture  out  thither  a 
considerable  fleet,  after  the  loss  of  Martinico,  the  only  strong  hold 
they  have,  bein^  sensible  that  the  English  can  be  always  their 
superiors  in  those  parts,  whensoever  they  please  ? 
.  All  our  Caribbee  islands  being  secured  by  the  taking  and  keeping 
Martinico,  some  few  frigates  might  suffice  to  protect  and  defend 
them  firom  any  insult,  and  they  may  spare  some  of  their  people  to 
help  to  attack  the  Spaniards. 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  that  of  the  Spanish  I  would  begin  with. 
The  Havannab,  its  chief  fown,  is  very  strong  on  the  harbour  and 
sea-side;  but  would  be  easily  enough  taken,  if  besieged  on  the 
country  and  land-side;  and,  as  we  commonly  say,  in  form,  with 
those  preparations  that  are  requisite  in  sieges.  You  may  land  in 
many  places,  and  the  march  is  easy  from  thence  to  the  town:    the 
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coatitiy  aboundc  in  ctttki  sheep,  ^oatt,  and  hogs:  the  bayi  ire 
wett  stored  with  fish,  tntnatees,  and  turtles :  the  country  proTimoiis 
very  plenty  erery  where:  the  Bay  of  IVlattancas  would,  perhaps, 
be  the  fittest  place  to  land  in,  and  to  preserve  the  ileet,  sonie  4w 
fHgates  heing  sofficient  to  stop  and  blodc  up  the  faarbour^s  naooth, 
during  the  siege. 

The  taking  and  keeping  the  Hayannah  would  soon  ruin  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies :  as  their  ships,  coming,  pass  near 
Granada ;  going  home,  they  must  pass  also  near  the  Havannah, 
and  so  through  the  Bahamas :  so  that  some  frigates  at  Granada, 
and  some  at  Havannah,  would  annoy  the  Spaniards  going  and 
coming. 

1  would,  hy  all  neam,  keep  and  settle  Cuha,  though  forced  to 
abandon  some  other  settlements.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  done,  widi* 
o«t  deserting  any  other  place,  with  some  people  out  of  New-Eng- 
land, the  le^  proitaible  of  all  the  colonies. 

Having  Caha,  we  may  easily  seiae  Porto  Bello,  Chiagre,  and 
Panama,  and  so  oomnand  both  the  North  and  Sooth  Scm  in 
America. 

The  design  I  propose  is  great,  and  may,  perhaps,  appear  im- 
possible to  some  people ;  but  I  am  sincerely  persuaded  of  Uie  lea- 
•iblenesB  of  it  to  the  English  nation,  so  very  populous,  and  ao  vay 
•troBg  in  the  West  Indies. 

«**>-^  mUOd  fKJnO  pr9Mt$tff€  dwuM 

Audeni  vaivtnda  dies  eerte  ttferet  witro. 

Theic  is  nothing  wanting  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  but  a 
faithM,  boMst,  hearty,  and  honourable  dtsinteresled  mind  in  the 
commanding  officers.  The  success  of  such  an  enterprise  would 
inrich  the  English  nation  beyond  measure,  making  her  mistress  of 
most  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  boides  all  the  psoductions 
peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  as  sugars,  cocoa's,  cotton*  in- 
•  dvgo,  Mitto,  tobacco,  &c.  What  ificrease  would  it  not  bring  to  iis 
navigation  and  shipping  ?  All  sorts  of  merchant-ships  may  be  bulk 
in  the  n<Mrthem  America,  or  with  timber  brought  from  thence, 
whikt  ^  English  oak,  so  Tery  excellent  for  building,  may  be  kqrt 
and  reserved  only  for  building  of  men  of  war. 

I  am  confident,  and  I  dare  maintain  it,  that  the  conquest  of  all 
^le  Spanish  and  French  colonies,  in  America,  would  never  coat 
England,  what  the  taking  of  Namur  did,  in  blood  and  money,  it 
would,  without  doubt,  make  the  English  nation  the  strongest  and 
the  richest  of  the  world :  and,  that  it  may  be  so,  is  the  hewty 
wish  of  a  faithful  and  devoted  subject. 
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09  TBI 

ARRAIGNMENTS  AND  TRYALS 

Of 

COLONEL  RICHARD  KIRKBY,  CA]>TAIN  JOHN  CONSTTABLB,  CAP« 
TAIN  COOPBH  WADE.  CAPTAIN  SAMUSL  VINCENT,  AND  CAP- 
TAIN CHRISTOPHER  FOOO, 

On  a  Complaint  exhibited  by  the  Jadge-Adrooaft*  on  Behalf  of  her  Bfitfettj,  at 
a  Coort^Martial,  held  oo  Board  the  Ship,  Bredab,  in  Port-Rosral  Harboar» 
In  Jamaica,  hi  America,  the  eighth,  oinUi,  tenth,  and  twelfth  Days  of  Octo- 
ber, 1709,  for  Cowardice,  Neglect  of  Duty,  Breach  of  Orders,  and  other 
Crimes,  committed  by  them  in  a  Fight  at  3oi,  commenced  the  Nineteenth  of 
Angntt,  1708,  off  St.  Martha,  in  the  Latitude  of  ten  Degreee  North,  near 
the  mam  Land  of  America,  between  the  HoBOunible  John  Benbow,  £t<|.  and 
Admiral  Da  Cane,  with  Ibor  French  Shipe  of  War:  Ibr  which  Colonel  Knrkby 
and  CapUin  Wade  were  teutenced  to  be  shot  to  Death.  Trantmitted  from 
two  eminent  Merchants  at  Port-Royal  in  Jamaicaj  to  a  Person  of  Qnality  m 
the  City  of  London.    From  a  Folio  Edition,  printed  at  London,  1703. 


A  T  a  coart-tnartml  held  on  board  her  Mii\jetty'i  ship,  the  Bra* 
'^^  dab,  in  Port-Royal  harbour  in  Jamaiea  in  America,  the  e%blb^ 
ninth,  tenth,  and  tweMlh  days  of  OcUiher,  1700. 

PreKnt, 

The  Honourable  William  Whiston,  £aq.  Rear-Adn^iral  of  her  M a« 
jesty's  ships  for  the  West-India  sqnadrooi  pcetideit. 


William  Russel, 
Barrow  Harris, 
Hercules  Mitchell, 
Philip  Boyce, 


Samuel  Vincent, 

John  Hartnoll, 

Christopher  Fogg, 

John  Smith, 

John  Redman,  |  Charles  Smith. 

George  Walton,  | 

Arnold  Ifoowne,  Esq.  Judge-Adrocate. 

Who  being  all  duly  sworn,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament 

PkDceeded  *  to  the  tryal  of  John  Arthur,  gunner  of  the  Defiance, 
on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  Francis  Knighton,  third  Lieottoant  of 
the  Defiance,  and  Geoive  Foster,  gunner  of  for  hiding  and 

concealing  forty-three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  wad-room,  and 
cohering  Uiem  with  wads  and  coins,  &c.  when  a  survey  of  her 
Migestjrs  stores  of  ammunition  after  an  engagement  was  ordered  ; 
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and  denying  to  the  surveyors  that  there  was  any  more  powder  oo 
board,  than  was  in  the  powder-room  and  gun-room,  viz.  one  hun- 
dred ;  which  upon  a  second  surrey  were  discovered.  It  was  proved 
also,  that  he  had  two  keys  to  the  powder-room ;  and  that,  having 
lost  or  mislaid  his  own,  he,  without  making  any  application  to  the 
commanding  <.)fficer  then  on  board,  who  kept  the  other  key,  pre- 
vailed with  William  Baker,  carpenter  of  the  said  ship,  to  break 
open  the  door. 

In  mitigation  of  his  offence,  he  alledged,  that,  examining  into 
the  powder-room,  he  found  three  barrels  that  had  received  wet, 
which  caused  his  removal  of  the  forty-three  barrels ;  but  had  little 
to  say  for  his  concealing  them  from  the  surveyors.  .  Whereupon  the 
court  adjudged,  that,  me  said  offence  falling  under  the  thirty-third 
article  of  war,  the  said  John  Arthur  should  be  carried  from  ship  to 
ship  in  a  boat,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  the  provost-marshal 
declaring  his  crimes ;  and  all  his  pay,  as  gunner,  to  be  mulcted  and 
forfeited  to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  and  be  rendered  uncapable  of 
serving  her  Majesty  in  any  other  employment . 

Colonel  Richard  Kirkby,  commander  of  the  Defiance,  was  tried* 
before  the  aforesaid  court  (except  Captain  Samuel  Vincent,  and 
Captain  Christopher  Fogg,  who  appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  Queen) 
on  a  complaint  exhibit^ by  the  Judge- Advocate,  on  the  behalf  of 
her  Majesty,  of  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty,  breach  of  orders,  and 
other  crimes  committed  by  him  in  a  fight  at  sea,  coitamenced  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  off  of  St.  Martha,  in  the  latitude  of 
ten  degrees  north,  near  the  main  land  of  America,  between  the 
Honourable  John  Benbow,  £8q.  Vice-Admiral  of  the  blue  squadron 
of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  and  Admiral  and  commander  in  chief,  &c. 
on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Bredah,  Christopher  Fogg,  com- 
nander,  and  six  other  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  viz.  the  Defiance, 
Richard  Kirkby  commander;  the  Falmouth,  Samuel  Vincent  com- 
mander; the  Windsor,  John  Constable  commander;  the  Green- 
•  wich.  Cooper  Wade  commander ;  the  Ruby,  George  Walton  com- 
mander; and  the  Pendennis,  'Fhomas  Hudson  commander;  and 
Monsieur  Du  Casse,  with  four  French  ships  of  war :  which  con- 
tinued until  the  twenty -fourth  of  August,  inclusive. 

The  witnesses  that  were  sworn  in  behalf  of  the  Queen,  viz. 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  £aq.  Adtniral    -    1 

Captains       - .-.-2 

Lieutenants       ...........5 

Masters        -—    --    -     -     --    --    -     .    5 

Inferior  officers      -    -    -    -    ---    -    -    -    5 

In  all  21 

Who  deposed,  that  the  said  Colonel  Richard  Kirkby,  the  fan  in 
tbf  line  of  batUe,  the  nineteenth  of  August,  about  three  in  the 

•  October  8Ui  and  9th. 
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ifternooD,  the  signal  of  battle  being  out,  the  Admiral  was  forced 
to  send  bis  boat  on  board  of  Kirkby,  and  command  his  making 
more  sail^  and  get  a-breast  of  the  enemy's  van,  for  he  was  resolved 
to  fight  them.  About  four  the  fight  began ;  but  the  said  Kirkby 
did  not  fire  above  three  broadsides,  then  luffed  up  out  of  the  lines 
and  out  of  gun-shot,  leaving  the  Admiral  engaged  with  two  French 
shins  till  dark,  and  the  said  Kirkby  receiving  no  damage ;  that  his 
behaviour  caui»ed  great  fear  of  his  desertion.  At  night,  the  said 
Kirkby  fell  astern,  leaving  the  Admiral  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

That  on  the  twentieth,  at  day-light,  the  Admiral  and  Ruby  were 
within  shot  of  all  the  enemy's  ships,  but  Colonel  Kirkby  was  near 
three  or  four  miles  a-stern.  The  Admiral  then  made  a  new  line  of 
battle,  and  took  the  van  himself,  and  sent  to  each  ship,  with  a 
command  to  the  said  Kirkby  to  keep  his  line  and  station  ;  which 
he  promised  to  do,  but  did  not,  keeping  two  or  three  miles  a- 
•tem,  though  the  si^al  for  battle  was  out  all  night;  the  French 
making:  &  running  fight,  the  Admiral  and  Ruby  plied  the  enemy 
with  their  chace  guns  till  night.  That  the  twenty-first  day,  at 
light,  the  Admiral  was  on  the  quarter  of  the  second  ship  of  the 
enemjr's  rear,  and  the  Ruby  on  the  board  side,  very  near,  who 
plied  him  warmly,  and  met  the  same  return,  by  which  he  was  so 
much  disabled,  though  the  Admiral  came  in  to  his  assistance,  that 
he  was  forced  to  be  towed  off;  and  this  prevented  the  Admiral's 
design  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  stemmost  ship.  This  action 
lasted  two  hours,  durini?  which  time  the  said  Kirkby  lay  a  broad- 
aide  of  the  stemmost  ship;  as  did  also  the  Windsor,  John  Constable 
commander.  The  Admiral  then  commanded  the  said  Kirkby  to 
ply  his  broad-sides  on  him ;  but,  «his  having  no  effect,  the  second 
time  he  commanded  the  same,  but  he  fired  not  one  gun ;  nay,  his 
own  boatswain  and  seamen  repeated  the  Admiral's  command  to 
him,  but  were  severely  used,  and  threatened  that  he  would  run  his 
•word  through  the  boatswain :  and,  had  the  said  Kirkby  done  his 
duty,  and  Captain  Constable  his,  they  must  have  taken  or  destroyed 
the  said  French  'ships.  The  Admiral,  though  he  received  much« 
damage  in  his  sa^ls,  rigging,  yards  &c.  yet  continued  the  race  all 
night.  That  the  twenty-second  in  the  morning,  at  day-light,  the 
Greenwich  was  three  leagues  a- stem,  and  the  Defiance,  Colonel 
Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships,  three  or  four  miles,  the  Falmouth 
excepted,  whose  station  was  in  the  rear :  that  the  said  Captain  Samuel 
Vincent,  seeing  the  behaviour  of  the  said  Kirkby  and  the  rest,  came 
up  with  the  Admiral,  and  sent  his  Lieutenant  on  board,  desiring 
leave  to  assist  him,  which  was  accepted:  the  said  Kirkby  never 
commg  up,  and,  by  his  example,  the  rest  did  the  same,  as  if  they 
had  a  design  to  sacrifice  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  to  the  enemy* 
or  desert.  The  enemy  were  now  about  a  mile  and  a  half  a-hcad, 
standing  in  to  the  shore,  with  a  small  breese  at  west,  fetched  within 
Sam  bey,  the  Admiral  firing  at  the  stemmost  till  night,  and  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit ;  and  a  Flemish  ship  that  was  in  Monsieur  Du 
Casse's  company,  on  board  of  which  were  all  the  French  and 
Spanish  new  governors  and.  other  officers;  made  her  escape.    That  \ 
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the  twenty-third  in  the  momiogi  at  dey-ligkt»  the  enemy  bofe 
iiorth-westi  distant  about  four  or  five  miles,  the  Admiral  and  Fal- 
mouth  punuing ;  but  the  said  Cokmel  Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the 
ships,  beiog  three  or  four  miles  a-stem  (though  there  wu  not  a 
ship»  but,  before  and  after  the  battlct  sailed  better  than  the  Ad- 
miral :)  about  seven  in  the  evening,  it  having  been  some  time  calm^ 
a  gale  of  wind  sprung  up;  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  were  about 
two  miles  from  the  enemy^  and  at  eight  the  said  Kirkby  and  his 
separate  squadron  were  fair  tip  with  the  Admiral ;  and  this  day  the 
Admiral  sent  away  the  disabled  Ruby,  George  Walton,  oommander, 
to  Pbrt-Royal,  and  under  his  convoy  the  Anna  galley,  retaken  firom 
ihe  French. 

That  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  morning,  about  two  of  the  clock, 
the  Admiral  came  up  with  the  stemmost  of  the  enemy  within  call, 
and  the  Falmouth  pretty  near ;  but  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby,  with 
the  rest  of  the  thips,  according  to  custom,  were  three  or  four  miles 
ikstem :  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  engaged  the  said  ship,  and  at 
three  the  Admiral  was  wounded,  his  ri^t  le^  being  broke,  but 
commanded  the  fight  to  be  vigorously  maintained;  and  at  day^ 
light  the  enemT's  ship  appeared  like  a  wreck,  her  mizen-mast  shot 
by  the  board,  her  main-yard  in  three  or  four  pieces,  her  fore-top 
sail-yard  the  same,  her  stays  and  rigging  all  shot  to  pieces.     Soon 
after  day,  the  said  Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships,  being  to 
windwaitl  of  the  said  disabled  ship,  be  the  said  BLirkby,  wiih  Ihe 
rest  ^  his  separate  squadron,  fired  about  twelve  guns  at  the  said 
ship ;  and,  (baring  a  smart  return  fi'om  her,  he  lowered  his  mizen- 
yara,  hb  top-sails  on  the  caps,  set  his  sprit-sail,  sprit-sail  top»sai]« 
and  fbre-top-tail  stay-sail,  and,  having  waired  his  ship,  set  his  sail, 
and  ran  away  before  the  wind  from  the  poor  disabled  ship,  the  rest 
foQowing  his  sak)  example ;  though  they  had  but  eight  men  killed 
•n  board  them  al  (except  the  Admiral.)    The  other  three  Frendb 
men  of  war  were,  at  this  time  of  action,  about  four  miles  distant 
firom   their   auimed   ship;   whereupon   the  enemy,  seeing  the 
cowardice  of  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby,  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
ships,  in  t  iquall  bore  down  upon  the  Admiral,  who  lay  close  by 
the  disabled  ship,  and,  having  got  in  their  sprit-aail-yard,  ga?e 
him  all  their  fire,  and,  running  between  him  and  the  disabled  uiip, 
remanned  her,  add  look  her  in.    The  Admiral's  rigging,  being 
verr  much  shattered,  was  obliged  to  lie  and  refit  till  ten  o'clock, 
andf  then  continued  the  pursuit,  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  followina 
in    the   greatest  disorder  imaginable;   the  Admiral  commanded 
Captain  Fogg  to  stand  a-breast  of  the  enem/s  van,  and  then  to 
attack  him,  and  having  then  a  fine  steady  gaki  the  like  not  hap- 
prainff  during  the  whole  engagement ;  and  further  ordered  that  be 
sbooM  send  to^aU  the  Captauis  to  keep  the  line  of  battle,  and 
behsrve  Uienselves  like  Englishmen;  and  this  message  was  sent  by 
CapUin  Wade,  then  on  b^i^rd  the  Bredah.    That  the  said  Colonel 
KaHiby,  on  the  receipt  of  this  message^  and  seeing  the  Admirat^s 
resolution  to  engage,  came  on  board  him,  who  then  lay  wounded 
ia  t  cradle ;  9Mp  Without  ccmman  respect  of  enquixing  after  his 
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tieatthj  he  the  said  Kirkby  expressed  these  words  fonowidg :  Ti8« 
*  That  be  wondered  that  the  Admiral  should  offer  to  engage  the 
French  again,  it  being  not  necessary>  safe^  nor  c6nyenient»  havrag 
had  six  days  trial  of  their  strength ;'  and  then  magnified  that  of 
the  French,  and  lessened  that  of  the  English.  But  the  Admiral, 
being  surprised  at  his  speech,  said  it  was  but  one  man's  opinion, 
and  that  he  would  have  the  rest  of  the  Captains ;  and  accordingly 
ordered  the  signal  to  be  made  for  all  the  Captains  to  come  on 
boards  and  at  this  time  the  Admiral,  and  the  rest  of  the  ships, 
were  to  windward,  and  within  shot  of  the  enemy,  and  had  the 
iairest  opportunity  that  in  six  days  presented  to  chace,  engage,  and 
destroy  the  enemy. 

That  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  had  endeavoured  to  poison  the  rest 
9^  the  Captains,  forming  a  writing  under  his  own  hand,  which  was 
cowardly  and  erroneous.  The  substance  of  which  wa^,  not  to 
engage  the  enemy  any  more ;  he  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  brought 
it  to  the  Admiral,  who  reproved  him  for  it,  saying  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  them  all  Upon  which  he  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  went 
away,  but  writ  another  in  the  following  words : 

Ai  a  Cotuuitation  held  an  Board  her  Mafest/i  Ship^  Bredah,  th^ 
Twenty-fourth  of  August^  1702,  qf  of  CarthagenOf  on  the  main 
Continini  of  America* 

'  iTis  the  opinion  of  us  whose  names  are  under-written, 

*  1.  Of  the  great  want  of  men  in  number,  qualityi  and  the  weak* 
ness  of  those  they  have. 

*  Q.  The  general  want  of  ammunition  of  most  sorts* 

*  3.  Each  ship,  masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  being  all,  in  t 
great  measure,  disabled. 

*  i.  The  winds  are  so  small  and  Tariable^  that  the  ships  oaonot 
be  governed  by  any  strength;  each  ship, 

'  5.  Having  experienced  the  enemy  in  six  days  battle  following 
the  squadron  consisting  of  five  men  of  war  and  a  fire-ship>  under 
the  command  of  Monsieur  Du  Casse ;  their  equipage  consisting  in 
guns  from  sixty  to  eighty,  and  having  a  great  number  of  teamen 
and  soldiers  on  board,  for  the  service  of  Spain. 

*  For  which  reasons  above-mentioned,  we  think  it  not  fit  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  at  this  time,  but  to  keep  them  company  this  night, 
and  observe  their  motion ;  and,  if  a  fair  opportunity  shall  happen 
of  wind  and  weather,  once  more  to  try  our  strength  with  them. 

Richard  Kirkby,  Samuel  Vincent, 
John  Constable,  Christopher  Fogg, 
Cooper  Wade,  and  Thomas  Hud- 
son. 

Iliat,  during  the  ilx  i»jt  engwement,  he  wtftr  encourqied  hie 
«MO^  b«lt  by  hk  own  easample  erdodging  behind  the  micenHnast, 
ud  MUfig  dDUm  upon  tba  deck  on  the  Miae  of  ibel,  aad  denying 

TdL.  z.  Mm* 
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them  the  proviBiont  of  the  ship^  the  said  men  were  under  grett 
discouragement.  That  he  amended  the  master  of  the  ship's  journal 
of  the  transactions  of  the  fight^  according  to  his  own  incUnatioHi 

All  which  heing  proved,  as  aforesaid : 

The  said  Colonel  Richard  Kirkhy  denied  the  whole,  excepting  the 
pretended  written  consultation ;  which  being  shewn  to  him,  he 
owned  his  own  hand  and  name  too.  He  broufl[ht  several  of  his 
men  to  give  an  account  of  his  behaviour  during  the  fight ;  but  their 
testimonies  were  imigni/icant,  and  his  behaviour  to  the  court  and 
witnesses  most  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  And  being  particulaify 
asked  by  the  court,  why  he  aid  not  fire  at  the  enemyV  stemmott 
ship,  which  lay  point-blank  with  him,  the  twenty-first  of  August? 
He  replied,  because  they  did  not  fire  at  biro,  for  that  they  had  a 
respect  for  him ;  which  words  upon  several  occasions,  during  the 
trial,  he  repeated  three  several  times. 

Whereupon  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  of  great  advan- 
tages the  English  had  in  number,  being  seven  to  four,  of  guns  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  more  than  the  other ;  with  hia  acts  and 
behaviour  as  aforesaid,  and  more  particularly  hi«  ill-timed  paper  or 
consultation,  as  afore  recited,  which  obliged  the  Admiral,  for  the 
preservation  of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  to  give  over  the  chace  and  fight, 
to  the  irreparable  dishonour  of  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity, 
and  come  to  Port-Royal,  Jamaica :  for  which  reasons  the  court  was 
of  opinion,  that  he  fell  under  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  and 
twentieth  articles  of  war ;  and  adjudged  accordingly,  that  he  should 
be  shot  to  death.  But  further  decreed,  that  the  execution  of  Colonel 
Kirkby  be  deferred,  till  her  Majesty's  pleasure  be  known  therein ; 
but  be  continued  a  close  prisoner,  till  that  time. 

Captain  John  Constable,  commander  of  the  Windsor,  was  tried 
before  the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  for  breach  of  orders,  neglect 
of  duty,  and  other  ill  practices  committed  during  a  fight  com- 
menced the  nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  as  aforesaid.  (Refer  to 
Colonel  Rirkby's  trial.) 

The  witnesses,  sworn  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  were ; 

Captains      ------------2 

Lieutenants      -----------7 

Masters       ............     5 

Other  officers   ----.-.-..-2 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -    1 

Witnesses  17 

Who  deposed,  that  the  Captain  John  Constable  never  kept  his 
first  nor  second  line  of  battle,  but  acted  in  all  things,  as  Colonel 
Kirkby  had  done.  That  the  Admiral  had  fired  two  guns  to  com- 
mand him  into  the  second  line  of  battle.    That  be  did  set  moie 
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tail,  \n  otder  to  come  into  the  line  and  his  station;  but,  upon 
Colonel  Kirkby's  callinj^  to  him,  to  keep  his  Hue,  he  accordingly 
did.  That  the  Admiral  sent  his  Lieutenant  Landgridge  to  com- 
mand him  the  said  Constable  to  keep  his  line  of  battle,  within  half 
a  cable's  length  of  the  ship  before  him,  which  waa twice  verbally 
delivered.  And  that  he  signed  the  paper,  Consultlition,  as  is  in 
Colonel  Kirkby's  trial  aforesaid;  tending  to  the  hinderance  and 
disservice  of  her  Majesty,  &c.  and  was  drunk  during  the  fight,  &c. 

All  which  beine  fully  proved^  as  aforesaid ;  the  said  Captain  John 
Constable  denied  his  breach  of  orders,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  but 
owned  the  signing  the  paper  or  consultation  prepared  by  Colonel 
Kirkby,  and  did  it  at  his  request,  and  for  that  he  had  received 
damage  in  his  masts  and  rig^ng  ;  and  owned  no  other  article  to  be 
true,  but  that  he  had  signed  to:  he  called  several  witnesses  to  his 
behaviour  during  the  fight,  who  all  declared  he  kept  the  quarter- 
deck during  the  engagement,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  fight ; 
and  that  sometimes  ne  gave  them  drams  of  rum ;  and  that  verbal 
message,  delivered  by  Lieutenant  Landgridge,  was  delivered  him 
in  some  heat  and  passion,  and  was  understood  to  be,  to  keep  the 
line  within  half  a  cablets  length,  and  to  follow  Kirkby ;  which  he 
did.  That  he  so  understood  it  nimself,  and  several  of  his  men :  he 
prayed  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  so  concluded,  &c. 

Where  upon  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  court  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  said  John  Constable,  Captain,  fell  under  the 
12th,  14th,  and  20th  articles  of  war;  and  adjudged  the  said  Cap- 
tain John  Constable  to  be  immediately  cashiered,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  serving  her  Majesty,  and  be  imprisoned  during  her 
Miyesty's  pleasure,  and  sent  home  to  England  a  prisoner  in  the 
first  ship,  the  Admiral  shall  think  fit;  and  be  confined  a  prisoner, 
till  then. 

Captain  Cooper  Wade,  commander  of  the  Greenwich,  was  tried  * 
before  the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate^  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, iof  cowardice,  breach  of  onlers,  and  neglect  of  duty, 
and  other  ill  practices ;  committed  during  a  fight,  commenced  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  as  aforesaid.  (Refer  to  that  part  of 
Colonel  Kirkby's  tryal.) 

The  witnesses  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  Queen ; 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -     I 
Lieutenants      -----------J) 

Masters --$ 

Inferior  officers      ------.---3 

Witnesses  16 

Who  deputed^  that,  during  the  six  days  engagement,  he  never 
kq>t  the  line  of  battle,  fired  all  his  shot  in  vaioi  not  reaching  half 

•  OstOber  lOUi,  —d  ISIk. 
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way  to  die  enemy ;  that  tie  was  often  told  the  same  by  his  liei^ 
tenants  and  othier  o^cen,  but  notwitbstandin^f  he  commanded  them 
to  file,  taying,  they  must  do  so^  or  the  Admiral  would  not  believe 
they  Ibu^,  if  they  did  not  continue  the  fire.  That,  during  the 
whole  fight  the  AdmirAl  was  engaged  in,  the  said  Captain  Wade 
received  but  one  shot  from  the  enemy ;  that  he  was  in  drink  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time  of  action ;  and  th At  he  signed  the  p^per 
or  consultation  drawn  up  by  Col<knel  Kirkby,  as  aforesaid  $  and,  in 
the  time  of  fight,  arraigiled  the  honourable  courage  and  conduct  of 
the  Admiral. 

All  which  being  fully  proved,  as  aforesaid : 

Hiat  the  said  Captain  Cooper  Wade  denied  the  arraignment  of 
the  honourable  eeurage  and  conduct  of  the  Admiral,  durii^  the 
whole  aix  days  engagement,  declaring  the  bravery  and  good  ma- 
nagement of  the  Admiral  in  this  time  of  action,  imd  that  no  man 
living  c^iiMi  do  more  or  better,  (or  the  honour  of  the  Queen  and 
nation^  He  ealled  some  persons  to  Justify  his  behaviour,  who  said 
little  in  \M  fttour.  He  begged  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  so 
conduded.  Whereupon  the  court  was  of  opinion,  that  the  said 
Odoper  Wadaf^U  under  the  11th,  12th,  14th,  and  20th  articles  of 
war ;  and  accordingly  adjudged  the  said  Cooper  Wade  to  be  shot  to 
death  t  but  it  is  fwrttier  declared  by  the  court,  that  the  execution  of 
thft  said  Captain  Cooper  Wade  be  deferred,  tlB  her  M^esty^  pleA- 
sote  be  known  theinein ;  but  be  continued  a  close  priMMier  till  that 
tklii^. 

Cttpuin  Samuel  VltK^ent,  commander  of  the  Falmomh>  and  Cap- 
Utn  Chriitopher  Fogg,  commander  of  the  Bredah,  Were  tri^  *  be- 
fore the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  ill  practices  in 
the  time  of  Admiral  Benbow^s  fight  with  Monsieur  Du  Casae,  as 
afeMMiidi  in  aigning  a  paper  called  a  consultation  and  opinion  netd 
on  board  the  Bredah,  the  I24th  of  August,  1702.  (Which  u  ver- 
halim  recited  in  Colonel  Ktrkb/»  tfyaf,  to  which  I  ttht.)  It  tend- 
ing to  the  gieat  hindeMMe  and  disaertke  6f  her  Mdjesty^  fl^t 
then  in  fi^t :  And  the  sai^  paper  so  written,  being  shew^  to  ea^h 
of  them,  they  severally  owned  their  hands  to  the  sam^  But  the 
said  Captain  Vincent  and  Captain  Fog^  for  reason  of  eigning  the 
same,  aUed^d,  that,  being  deserted  dunng  each  day'a  engagement 
by  Colonel  Richisrd  Kirkhy  in  the  Defiance,  Captain  John  Constable 
in  the  Windsor,  Captain  Cooper  Wade  in  the  Greenwich,  and  Cap- 
tain Tbolnas  Hudson  In  the  Pendennis,  and  left  aa  a  prey  to  Mon- 
aieur  Du  Casse,  they  had  great  reason  to  beHeve  they  should  be 
captives  to  the  enemy.  And  the  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq. 
Admiral,  ftc.  coming  in  court,  declared,  that  during  the  aix  days 
fight  the  said  Capuin  Fogg  behaved  himself  «ttb  mai  coatage, 
ImYttjf,  aiul  coadu^  like  a  true  B^igUAkmaH^  mm  hmtt  tf  bia 
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Queen  and  country :  and  tliat  the  said  Captarn  Sannel  Vineent 
vaHandf  and  courageously  bahaved  himaelf  during  the  said  action, 
and  desired  leave  to  come  into  the  said  Admirals  assistance,  than 
engaged  with  the  enemy  t  and  deserted  by  all  the  rest  of  the  above*- 
said  ships,  which  he  did  to  the  relief  of  the  said  Admiral,  who 
otherwise  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Du  Casae. 

Whereupon  the  court,  being  of  <^inion,  that  the  signing  of  the 
aforesaid  paper  broueht  them  under  the  censure  of  the  twentieth 
article  of  war,  aocordingiy  a^odged  Captain  Samuel  Vinoent,  and 
Captain  Christopher  Foflg»  to  be  suspended:  bwt  the  exeoudoo 
thereof  is  hereby  respiteoTtiU  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ocorge  of 
Denmark,  liord  High  Admiral  of  Eoglaad,  &o.  bis  ftirther  pleaMie 
be  knowp  therein. 

Captain  'Aomas  Hudson,  oommander  of  the  Pendennis,  died 
on  bwd  his  said  ship  in  the  harbour  of  PortpRoyal,  at  Jamaica, 
the 

At  five  o'clock  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  170t,  the  president, 
dec.  having  finished  all  the  business  before  the  court,  disaobrad  Ar 
aame. 


DIVISION  OUR  DESTEUCTION : 

A  SHORT  flICTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  FACTION  IN  SN0IANI2. 

Nought  eke  but  Treason  from  tkeJSrst  this  Latuf  did  foil. 

Spcueo^  teeond  Book  of  the  IMrj  Qnecn,  Cant.  10.  9Caa.  IS. 

I.oiidOD :  printed  sod  told  by  John  Nutt,  near  SUtionert'-hall,  1702*    Qoaito, 

containing  twenty-two  Paget. 


SINCE  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatness  which  France  has  acqypind^ 
and  the  dangers  which  the  rest  of  Europe  is  obnoxious  to,  arisf 
both  from  the  same  cause,  which  is  that  maxim  the  French  hare  so 
firmly  observed,  viz.  to  create  and  foment  divisions  among  oeigb- 
bouring  states  and  princes;  therefore,  at  this  juncture;,  «  shpi^ 
dissection  of  that  maxim  is  necessary  to  invigorate  our  reseatmcDtf 
against  France,  and  to  unseal  the  eyes  of  some  among  us,  whose 
credulity  has  rendered  them  agents  in  their  own  destruction.  | 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  divisions  France  has  raised  in  the  eii^qt, 
in  Spain,  in  Poland,  in  Holland,  and,  indeed,  in  all  places  whcve  th# 
French  ministers  have  resided,  but  will  cpnfine  myself  to  a  s||oa| 
iccount  of  what  they  have  done  in  Enghind  only»    I  ihaU  biguPi 

urns 
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with  the  Revolution,  when  no*  nation  was  ever  more  immediately 
preserved  from  slavery,  both  in  conscience  and  estate.     We  were 
amazed  at  our  deliverance,  and  acknowledged  the  wonderful  mercy 
of  God  in  that  instance  of  our  gratitude,  the  crowning  bis  great 
instrument  of  our  freedom.    We  were  then  so  truly  possessed  of  the 
source  oi  our  misfortunes,  we  so  plainly  saw  our  slavery  come  rolK 
ing  down,  in  full  tides,  from  those  inexhaustible  springs  of  op- 
pression, the  ambition  and  power  of  France,  that  we  unanimously 
addressed  our  deliverer  to  direct  us  how  we  might  remove  the 
principles  of  our  fear,  and  raif>e  up  liberty  to  our  posterity.    The 
King  told  us  (and  we  agreed  with  him)  that,  whilst  France  pos- 
sessed the  overgrown  power  he  was  at  that  time  master  of,  the 
liberty,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe,  was  in  a  rery  p^e- 
carious  condition;  and  we  could  then  see  his  strength  increased 
yearly,  his  dominions  were  daily  inlarged,  and  the  strongest  towns 
were  too  weak  to  resist  the  battery  of  his  money^     And  the  de- 
predations of  bis  neighbouring  countries  were  the  exercise  and 
reward  of  his  armies;  and  his  power  at  sea  was  grown  to  so  sur- 
prising a  height,  that  he  was  a  match  for  Holland  and  England  in 
conjunction.    That   ambitious  monarch  no  lon^r  disguised  hb 
intentions ;  he  let  the  world  see,  that  he  thou^t  himself  strong 
enough  to  conquer  Christendom,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Chris- 
tendom was  the  quarry  he  flew  at.     But,  though  our  dangers  were 
great  at  that  time,  yet  our  eyes  were  open,  and  we  put  on  our 
brave  old  En{];lish  principles ;  the  common  danger  not  only  united 
our  factions,  but  the  impending  tyranny  of  France  reconciled  the 
jarring  interests  of  the  rest  of  E^prope,  and  finished  that  confede- 
racy, which  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  our  two  former  Kings, 
had  rendered  abortive  for  so  many  years  before.    At  that  time,  our 
circumstances  were  happily  ct  me  to  a  crisis  scarce  hoped,  for  a  few 
iveeks  before.     A  set  of  persons  sprung  up,  brave,  wise,  and  ho- 
nest; and,  though  the  cankered  tongue  of  envy  has  been  hard 
upon  them  since,  it  is  to  the  virtue  of  those  men  that  we  owe  the 
unravelling  of  our  entangled  affairs,  and  the  hopes  of  liberty  which 
are  yet  left.    The  late  ferment  of  the  nation  had  worked  off  part 
of  its  phlegm;  a  new  spirit  of  gallantry  warmed^ -our  youth,  and 
our  ola  men  fell  out  with  avarice ;  Westminster-hall  was  purged, 
and  property  uas  put  ir^to  clean  hands.     The  church  was  truly  in 
the  King's  interest,  and  we  had  at  last  got  a  King,  who  haa  no 
separate  interest  from  his  people. 

Thus  our  aflfairs  stood  when  the  confederacy  comipanced.  The 
French  King  wisely  foresaw  his  ruip,  if  we  proceeded  as  we  began ; 
and,  knowing  it  fruitless  to  tamper  with  the  new  ministers,  he  was 
necessitated  to  play  on  his  game,  with  those  that  were  left  of  his 
old  pack.  He  found  our  new  measures  were  not  to  be  broke  any 
way,  but  by  our  old  divisions,  so  he  concerted  with  his  friends  here 
in  secret  to  divide  i;s ;  and  the  war  was  not  a  year  old,  before  the 
wretches  of  the  last  reigns  were  warm  in  the  merciful  bosom  of  the 
new  government ;  they  began  to  hiss,  and  were  readier  to  sting, 
than  kiss  the  hand  that  signed  the  act  for  ^eir  pardons.    Those 
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yftty  men,  who  were  the  iDsiraments  of  our  late  Kings,  whose 
heads  atthe  Blerolution  tottered  on  their  shoulders,  now  skreened 
irom  justice  hy  the  act  of  indemnity,  hegan  to  resume  their  old 
principles,  and  wish  again  for  those  masters,  under  whose  tyranny 
they  had  indulged  their -luxury  and  covetousness.  But  they  found 
it  impossible  openlyto  bring  about  their  desigpis,  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  new  ministry  being  so  apparent  and  necessary  at 
that  time:  all  they  could  tlien  do  was  to  work  themselves  into  the 
secrets  of  the  nation,  and  discover  them  to  France.  They  pri- 
▼atdy,  at  first,  made  what  new  proselytes  tbey  could,  and  slily 
lamented  their  country,  insinuating,  that  It  was  oppressed  with 
taxes,  and  worn  out  with  the  ignorance  and  pride  ot*  its  new  go- 
vernor. '  As  they  grew  stronger,  they  embarrassed  all  publick  af- 
h\n  as  much  as  was  possible,  and  they  were  particularly  assiduous 
in  the  destruction  of  our  money ;  and,  when  they  had  drawn  on  an 
inevitable  necessity  to  recoin  it,  they  struck  in  with  the  court,  and 
were  very  zealous  for  recoining,  hoping  that  so  dead  a  stop  to 
trade,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  war,  would  undoubtedly  have  broke 
the  back  of  the  present  constitution ;  and  we  were,  as  the  French 
faction  had  foreseen,  in  the  very  agonies  of  confusion ;  our  trade, 
and  ministry,  btith  civil  and  military,  were  at  a  plunge.  Qur 
enemies  rejoiced,  and  our  friends  were  dejected,  at  the  loss  of  our 
current  money.  We  stared  on  one  another,  and  knew  not  what  to 
think,  when  Exchequer  bills,  which  are  now  ridiculed,  revived  our 
trade,  set  out  our  fleets,  brooffht  our  anhy  into  the  field,  and  sup- 
ported our  alliances.  The  much  party  were  surprised,  the  loss 
of  so  sure  a  game  made  them  desperate,  and,  firom  that  time,  they 
have  resolved  the  destruction  of  him  who,  in  preserving  England, 
diMppointed  them. 

Ine  war  continuins,  and  the  charges  growing  heavier,  the  most 
Christian  faction  took  hold  of  the  popular  end  of  the  staff,  and 
bc^n  to  rail  puhlickly,  at  visionary  mismanagements,  and  corrupt 
ministers ;  and  this  stepwas  the  foundation  of  the  heats  and  divi- 
sions among  w  since.  Thus,  the  Tory  party  commenced  patriots; 
grown  patriots  they  rail  at  all  men,  and  all  things,  that  do  not 
chime  in  with  their  interests.  The^  entertain  the  King,  afler  the 
fatigues  of  a  campaign,  with  vexation  all  the  winter;  they  grow 
bolder  every  day  than  other ;  and,  when  the  most  Christian  King 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  peace,  they,  by  delaying  the  King^ 
business,  and  frustrating  his  designs,  tired  him  into  the  peace  of 
Keswick.  That  peace  was  no  sooner  concluded,  but  the  Tories  fell 
into  the  old  specious  arguments  and  artifices,  to  inflame  the  na- 
tion; mismanagements,  favourites,  corrupt  ministers,  foreigners, 
and  standing  armies;  the  King,  to  satisfy  them,  sends  away  the 
Dutch,  and  disbands  the  army. 

They  then  demand  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  plainly 
iett  the  King,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  disposed  of  them,  and  that 
they  will  take  them  from  him  again.  The  best  King  takes  no 
notice  of  the  indignity  offered  him;  but  sacrifices  his  just  rights 
and  resentments,  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  bis  people* 

M  m  4 
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The  King^  of  Spain  dying  about  this  time,  and  France,  eo»- 
trary  to  all  faith  and  honour,  powened  of  the  whole  Spanish  do- 
minions, Holland  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  Europe  expecting, 
where  Alavery  would  6rst  settle,  the  King  dissolved  this,  and  called 
a  new  Parliament,  to  presene  us  in  this  juncture.  But  this  late 
success  of  France  had  made  his  party  here  so  hold  and  powerful, 
that  instead  of  settling  to  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  addre^ 
ing  his  Majesty  early,  to  form  alliances,  theyi  to  amuse  people, 
voted  a  great  fleet,  which  was  a  prodigious  ezpeuce,  and  signiBed 
no  more,  than  to  impoverish  us,  France  having  (as  they  well  knew) 
no  designs  at  ttea,  at  that  time.  After  this,  they  feQ  to  wrangling, 
and  revived  the  story  of  Kidd,  and  struck,  at  once,  at  five  oif  the 
King's  faithfuUist  servants,  villainously  tempting  that  unbapoy 
wretch  to  save  his  own  life,  by  swearing  falsly  against  those  Lords. 
Kidd  failing  them,  they  fall  next  on  the  treaty  of  partition,  a 
treaty  designed  to  establish  a  lasting  tranquillity  to  Europe.  Here 
they  impeach  the  four  Lords,  and  through  their  sides  abuse  the 
King,  in  the  most  base  and  porter-like  language;  they  drive  on 
with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  France  had  gained  his  point,  if 
the  House  of  Lords  had  not  stood  resolved  and  steady,  in  the  de- 
fence of  innocence,  and  England.  Let  this  be  for  ever  remembered 
to  the  eternal  honour  of  that  illustrious  body*  Here  the  facdon 
was  stune  again,  and  railed  at  the  Lords,  because,  right  or  wrong, 
they  would  not  ruin  whomsoever  they  are  pleased  to  impeach :  and 
since,  how  industriously  has  that  party  strove  to  raise  a  flame, 
which,  if  the  consummate  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  had  not  pre«> 
vented,  might  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  England.  After  this, 
they  did  nothing  but  trifle  away  their  time,  in  invidious  and  vin* 
dictive  matters,  and  empty  addresses,  till  the  King,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  laid  before  them,  and  the  whole  nation,  the  destruction, 
which  was  daily  expected  to  fall  on  the  United  Provinces.  The 
people's  eyes  beginning  to  epen  at  the  last  Dutch  memorial,  ihey 
perceived  they  were  betraying,  and  began  to  grow  clamorous,  and 
some  Kentish  gentlemen,  being  at  this  time  impHsoned,  contrary 
to  all  equity,  only  for  petitioning  the  Parliament,  to  take  care  of 
the  nation,  had  very  much  incensed  them.  The  faction,  to  silence 
these  damours,  and,  if  possible,  to  regain  their  credit,  voted  ten 
thousand  men,  which  the  Hollanders  demanded,  by  vertue  of  a 
treaty  made  with  King  Charles  the  Second  ^  but  to  shew,  how 
heartily  they  designed  our  ruin,  they  voted  twelve  reginsents  of 
foot  out  of  Ireland,  which  should  be  made  ten  thousand  men,  and 
that  no  other  regiments  should  be  raised  in  their  places,  absolucely 
tying  up  the  King's  bands  from  the  defence  of  that  country.  This 
was  the  openest  avowing  their  designs,  that  I  have  met  with,  to 
make  which  plainer,  I  must  go  back  to  a  little  after  the  peaoe  of 
Seswickf  when  the  disputes  in  Parliament,  about  disbanding  die 
army,  were  at  the  highest.  It  was  then  thought  absolntdy  ne« 
cessary,  in  consideration  of  the  papistical  and  rebellious  principla 
of  the  Irish,  that  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men  should  be  kept 
up  in  Irebmd,  irbich  were  establirfied  then  •coonUng^j.    Now 
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ivben  tbc  King  of  Spain  vat  dead^  and  the  aaoat  Ckriftian  King  la 
actual  pofitession  of  nit  whole  monarchy ;  when  all  siaiikind  agreed, 
a  war  was  una? oidable,  unlesi  France  receded  from  thoie  measunt, 
be  bad  taken«  which  none  ever  Uiought  he  would,  without  force; 
thea  I  say,  to  strip  Ireland  of  its  fi^ard,  and  leare  it  naked  and 
defenceless,  is  to  me  the  plainest  owning  their  intentions  in  nature. 
Vfdte  I  in  the  French  interests,  and  had  been  reproached  by  Mr. 
Poussin,  for  want  of  vigour,  in  consideration  of  the  numerous 
I^wis  d*Ors  received,  I  would  justify  myself  thus :  ^  Good  God, 
'  Mr.  Poussin,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?  Have  we  not,  from 
'  the  King's  first  coming  to  this  time,  delayed  all  things,  that  were 
'  for  the  interest  of  England  ?  What  have  we  not  done,  that  could 
'  tend  to  your  service  ?  Or  what  have  we  done,  that  the  King  re- 
'  commended  to  us,  at  the  opening  of  last  sessions  f  Have  we  not 
^  used  the  vilest  means  by  Kidd,  to  take  off  five  of  your  irrecon- 

*  cileable  enemies?  And  when  that  would  not  answer  our  ends,  did 
^  we  not  impeach  three  of  the  chief  of  them  ?  Did  we  not  &11  into 
'  the  greatest  heats,  and  grosly  abuse  the  House  of  Lords,  only  for 

*  remembering  us,  to  bring  the  impeached  Lords  to  their  trials  ? 

*  And  have  not  our  whole  foction  fallen  on  my  Lord  Haversham, 
^  notwithstanding  one  of  our  managers  vTu  the  aggressor  ?  Pray,  tell 

*  me,  what  have  we  done,  without  your  advice,  before  the  Kentish 
^  petition,  and  the  legion  letter?  And  when  yourself  acknowledged, 

*  thtire  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  of  sending  those  forces  to 
'  Holland :  did  we  not  surprise  even  you,  by  leaving  Irdand  open  to 
'  whatever  designs  his  most  ChristiMi  Majesty  might  have  on  it  ? 
<  And  after  all,  have  we  not  e^joled  the  King  and  country,  to  con- 
'  tkiue  us  another  sessions  ?  Come,  come,  Mr.  Poussin,  have  pa* 

*  tience,  and  assure  your  great  master,  that  we  will  deliver  £ng- 
'  land,  dispirited  and  defenceless,  into  the  arms  of  his  mercy/  I 
cannot  see  what  Monsieur  Foussin  could  have  said  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  I  must  have  silenced  him,  if  there  is  any  verity  in  this  old 
proverb,  *  Truth  will  prevail.' 

Thus,  have  we  seen  our  best  fiiends  oppressed,  by  the  villainy  of 
our  worst  enemies ;  this  is  the  end  of  the  blood  and  treasure,  which 
have  been  spent,  to  settle  us  on  a  firm  basis  of  liberty.  After  a 
short  period  of  twelve  years,  we  are  almost  in  the  same  hands  that 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  so  lately. 

The  King,  a  little  alter  his  retarn  from  Holland,  dissolved  the  last 
Parliament,  as  he  was  addressed  to  do,  by  his  people;  with  whal 
confusion  to  his  enemies,  their  violent  reflexions  on  his  person  were 
a  sufficient  evidence.  They  were,  for  a  time,  distracted  with  anger 
and  envy,  and,  when  they  began  to  cool,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
consider  of  their  safeties,  and  of  ways  and  means  to  support  their 
detestable  faction ;  in  order  to  which,  their  council  was  often  called, 
and  (whether  it  were  fear,  or  the  Devil,  that  sharpened  their  in* 
▼entions)  they  resolved  upon  a  most  Tittainous  expedient,  which 
was  this.  They  declared  in  all  places,  that  whatever  opposition,  they 
had  made  to  the  court,  was  m  order  to  preserve  the  chorcb;  to 
eottfinn  thisj  I  appeal  to  all  the  counties  and  hoeoughs  in  EngliD^r 
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if  those  membert,  who  inere  charged  with  delaying  the  King^s  btui' 
nesg,  did  not  use  almott  the  tame  aixument  to  their  electors*  The 
sum  of  which  was»  that  they  were  ill  used,  and  reproached  for  no- 
thing in  the  world,  but  their  desire  to  save  the  nation's  money,  and 
their  unshaken  sincerity  to  the  church,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
would  destroy  her,  the  Whigs. 

Thus,  the  continual  efibrtsof  the  French  faction  is  to  diride  us; 
and  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be  the  easiliest  divided  of  any  people  in 
nature,  one  artifice  of  France  having  been  sufficient  to  do  it,  for  the 
mater  part  of  a  century.  The  okl  Caralier  and  Roimdhead,  the 
latter  Whig  and  Tory,  and  the  immediate  church-party  and  whig- 
party,  are  all  the  same ;  France  soaietimes  new  christens  our  fac- 
tions* and  we,  an  unthinking  generation,  let  a  httle  jargon  dind^ 
distract,  and  ruin  us. 

But  the  partisans  of  France  have  been  lately  more  assiduous  than 
ordinary  to  poison  our  ear;  they  bui  the  disafiected  nobility,  and 
great  factions,  or  foolish  commoners,  with  being  shut  out  from  afl 
profits  and  share  in  the  government ;  their  great  parts  and  capa- 
cities for  the  ministry  are  cried  up  ;  neither  do  they  forget  to  tell 
them  of  the  injustice  and  dishonour  they  receive  by  being  left  at 
the  tail  of  aflairs,  whilst  a  fiew  unworthy  fiatterers  go  away  with  all 
the  honours  and  advantages.    The  commonalty  are  possessed  with 
new  hardships,  taxes,  misapplication  of  their  money,  evH  coun- 
sellors^ &c  and  the  church  with  retrenchments  on  their  honours 
and  privileges,  and  designs  of  totally  subverting,  or  at  least  new 
modelling  their  authority  and  jurisdiction.   They  ^re  continually 
reroeml>ered  of  what  their  fathers  sufiered  from  Cromwell ;  from 
whence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Whigs  will  play  the  sane  game. 
And  it  is  these  arguments  which  have  drawn  the  ignorant  and  un* 
thinking,  or  the  designing,  part  of  the  clergy  into  their  interests. 
Now,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  reflect  on  churchmen  without  reason, 
I  will  give  a  particolar  instance,  that  some  of  them  were  mis- 
taken, at  the  electing  knights  of  the  shire  for  a  neighbouring 
county.    Five  gentlemen  stood  candidates^  four  of  them  undenia- 
bly in  the  Kin^s Interests,  but  the  other  was  said  to  be  absolutely 
against  him  :  yet  there  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  convocation 
man  too,  who,  besides  all  the  TOtes  among  the  clergy  that  he  could 
influence,   gave   the  g|entleman«   who  was  reproached  for  being 
against  the  King,  his  single  vote,  which,  I  think,  was  neither  the 
wise,  nor  well  bred  part  of  the  churchman.    But  it  would  be  an 
unhandsome  part  to  reflect  on  the  gentlemen  who  sent  him  to  the 
convocation,  because  be  has  done  this ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  those 
gentlemen  will  shew  their  resentment  of  this  action  of  his,  by 
sending  a  new  representative  to  the  next  convocation. 

I  will  not  aggravate  this  matter  by  heaping  up  more  instances  of 
the  like  nature,  because  the  mistakes  or  credulity  of  some  few  of 
the  divines  ought  not  to  bring  a  reflexion  on  the  honest  men  of 
that  profession :  neither  must  we  think  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  in  the  St.  Germain  interest,  because  we  have  seen  some  of 
their  coat  so  jealous  in  their  service  to  gentlemen  generally  ea- 
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teemed  in  the  French  faction.    On  the  contmry,  the  virtne  and 
steadineM  of  the  church  in  the  cause  of  hberty,  at  the  Refolution, 
should,  in  justice,  cover  the  failings  of  her  weak  memhers.   But 
France  is  under  a  necessity  of  using  all  its  arts  at.  thi& Juncture  to 
divide  us;  it  is  the  last  card  be  has  to  play;  and  if  England  has 
virtue  enough  to  he  united,  and  countermine  his  emissaries,  that 
aspiring  monarch  must  be  humbled  ;  bis  chief  hopes  of  universal 
monarchy  are  built  on  our  divisions ;  it  is  this  he  applies  his  utmost 
ability  to  procure ;  it  is  for  this,  as  much  as  any  thing,  that  he 
sighs  for  the  arrival  of  his  plate  fleet.     It  was  our  divisions  that 
founded  the  greatness  of  his  monarchy,  and  nothing  else  can  finish 
the  super-structure.   To  curb  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  was  ever 
the  load-star  of  the  French  ministry.    That  great  Cardinal  Rich* 
lieu,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  French  greatness,  improved  all 
opportunities  to  divide  us.    I  question  not  but  be  was  the  fpmenter 
of  our  civil  wars,  and  Charles  the  First'«  head  paid  for  his  designs 
on  the  Isle  of  Rhee.    Ihe  French  always  apprehending  our  agree- 
ment  as  a  sure  presage  of  misfortune  to  them  ;.  when  we  were  but 
a  little  reconciled  in  the  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  they  bought 
our  friendship  with  the  most  base  and  tniwoelby  action,  the  ba« 
nishing  and  exposing  two  miserable  priilces,  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  that  court.     Mazarine  and  his  succeeding  ministers  have 
still  kept  up  to  this  darling  maxim  of  division,  and,  froni  the  Re- 
storation to  the  Revolution,  they  have  maintained  a  brave  and 
towering  faction  ;  the  two  Kings,  and  their  courts,  vrere  the  par- 
ties of  France,  in  opposition  to  the  people  of  England.     France 
was  at  a  nftiserable  plunge,  at  the  coming  of  King  William ;  he 
was  obliged  intirely  to  shift  bis  sails,  and,  since  he  could  no  longer 
have  our  Kings  his  pensioners,   he    submitted. to  more  inferior 
agents,  and  m\  into  those  measures  before  mentioned.  But  monej 
being  an  excellent  promoter  of  division,  and  JVance  having  ever 
found  it  the  most  unerring  persuasive,  both  with  worldly  men,  and 
men  of  revelation  too,  begins  already  to  fear  the  failure  of  this 
almost  irresistible  rheturick.     It  will  be  impossible  to  spin  out  hit 
wars,  without  an  annual  return  from  the  West  Indies ;  the  short 
remora's  of  that  fleet  have  already  thrown '  him  on  his  extremest 
measures  of  oppression,  the  capitation  tax,  and  raising  the  value 
of  his  money.   He  foresees  every  y^ar^s  increasing  difficulties,  and 
how  impossible  it  will  be  to  stem  them,  without  the  Spanish  money ; 
and  nothing  can  retard  the  return  of  the  galleons,  at  any  time, 
but  the  English  fleet.     Wherefore,  an  expedient  must  be  found  to 
make  that  fleet  always  necessary  at  home;,  ia^^rder  thereto,  bis 
friends  already  begin  to  rail  at  any  proposal  for  increasing  the 
army.    They  argue    in    all  places,   that  an  army,  if  the  Kinff 
pleases,  may  inslave  the  nation  ;  that  theJEmperor  may  raise  and 
tnaintain  men 'much  easier  and  cheaper  than  we  can,  and  they  are 
▼ery  willing  to  give  the  King  what  money  he  pleases,  to  support 
the  Emperor.    This  is  a  smart  and  well  concerted  matter;  the 
complimenting  the  King  with  designs  of  tyranny  is  the  least  part 
of  it.  This  is  closer  laid,  and  if  France  cannot  wheedle  ut  into  a 
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peace  (wbicb  he  will  accept  on  almost  aay  terms)  his  next  beat 
will  be  to  keep  us  without  an  army :  without  an  army  our  fleet 
most  sUy  to  protect  us,  or  wc  shall  be  left  open  and  defenceless  ta 
French  iuTasions.  I  foresee,  the  friends  of  France  will  expose  this, 
as  a  chimerical  notion ;  bat  let  honest  men  Uke  cure  of  bring 
too  credulous;  let  them  consider  the  great  number  of  flat  hot- 
tomed  barques,  which,  for  several  years,  have  lain  m  the  poru  of 
France,  that  are  near  EngUind;  and,  allowing  we  had  more  men  of 
war  than  the  French  might  ha?e  for  their  convoy,  yet  the  same 
wind,  which  brings  them,  may  keep  us  in  our  harbours;  and,  if 
the  French  can  land  twenty-thouaaad  men,  we  cannot  oppose  them 
afterwards.  What  shall  hinder  them  from  ruining  all  our  docks, 
and  burning  our  naval  magazines  ?  Let  any  body  teU  me.  What 
shafl  stop  their  marching  to  Ii>ndon,  ravaging  the  country,  aU  the 
way  they  march,  and  plundering  and  burning  the  city  ?  1  can  naiae 
a  shrill  speech-maker,  with  a  vinegar  satyr,  that  wiU  ndicole  aU 
I  have  said,  and,  probably,  some  such  way  as  this :  '  What  a 
mighty  concern  w  this  poor  man  in,  a  disbanded  officer,  I  wiM 
warrant  him,  both  by  his  argumenU  and  reasonings  ?  Let  me  9et, 
says  he  (fleeringly)  •  first,  the  French  ate  to  land  twenty-tboosand 
men ;  very  well,  be  makes  no  more  of  transporting  them,  than  so 
many  oysters.  Then  they  are  to  come  to  town,  I  suppose,  like  th« 
rehearsal  army,  in  disguise,  nothing  is  to  be  known  of  them,  Ull  we 
bear  our  wives  and  daughters  squeak.  Lord,  how  will  our  poor 
old  ladies  do  to  bear  ravishment !  and  our  bankers  wiU  be  so  coo- 
founded,  at  the  loss  of  their  money,  that  they  will  not  have  impu* 
dence  enough  left  to  deiire  God  to  save  them ;  then  all  our  men, 
ftom  Dover  to  Windsor,  may  be  engaged  at  nine-pins,  and  want 
kisure  to  oppose  the  French.  I  vow,  I  think  we  bad  best  raise  an 
army,  and  inslave  ourselves,  to  prevent  this;  but  then  I  desire  to 
add  one  thing  more,  which  is  this,  That  there  mav  be  an  act  made 
for  erecting  a  corapeUnt  number  of  stone  jMllars  round  every 
bouse  in  England,  to  prevent  the  iky  bom  hurUng  us,  if  it  shouW 
liappen  to  fall ;  for  I  am  of  the  man's  mind,  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
lideVgainst  all  dangers ;'  so,  putting  on  his  particular  sneer,  seu  m 
whole  coffee-house  into  a  tee^hee.  ..   .  .^   xr- 

For  that  Gentleman's  sake,  I  shall  farther  t£ll  you,  that  the  King 
of  France  has  a  much  superior  number,  than  what  I  s^  of,  hM 
always  on  (or  within  a  day's  march  of)  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Flanders,  and  he  may,  when  he  pleases,  in  two  days  Ume,  imbarqoo 
that  number  of  pickt  men,  and  a  &ir  wind,  in  twelve  hour^,  may 
Und  them  in  England.  Now,  if  we  had  an  account  of  their  desigiaa 
brought  by  the  messenger,  that  carries  the  ordera  |o  the  Freii* 
general,  who  commands  the  descent,  it  wouM  be  a  day,  at  least,  a^ 
fer  that  general  had  received  hb  orden.  before  the  aiwunt  couW 
eomc  to  the  Secretary's  oAce ;  and  soppoae  a  «ouncd  immedial^ 
called,  and  orders  given  for  three^tboumud  »«n,^^»*[«  ^ 
morning,  and  they  do  march  ancoidingly,  it  woild  be  Uifeedaya 
nioi«  before  they  couU  reach  the  nearest  caaMs  oih^  ^2?^Ju 
•«iii  tnmmrWtm^jitMi  mkUm  a  daT  toD.  aod  foppoae  wm  JMied  WW 
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all  tbe  country*  But  I  trifle.  Did  erer  any  forei^ers  attempt  to 
land  in  England,  and  did  not,  from  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar^  to  the 
BeTolution?  As  for  that  notion,  that  our  mob  would  tear  twenty- 
thousand  French  to  pieces,  all  men,  that  know  any  thing  of 
soldiery,  laugh  at  it,  as  a  ridiculous  story ;  a  regular  army,  of  that 
strength,  it  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  confusion  of  a  multitude,  be 
they  never  so  brare.  I  know  some  gentlemen,  who  pretend  to  be 
ipery  fond  of  beating  French  armies  with  spits  and  fowling-pieces, 
that  would  be  almost  as  easily  persuaded  to  be  hanged  as  to  head 
such  an  army  against  the  French.  I  do  not  pretend,  that  they  can 
absolutely  inslave  us  with  so  small  a  number  as  twenty-thousand 
(though  it  might  be  some  difficulty  to  get  them  out,  when  their 
friends  bad  joined  themj)  but  I  do  maintain,  that  their  ruining  our 
barfoours,  and  city,  would  be  practicable ;  and  what  a  step  to  slavery 
that  would  be,  let  any  man  judge.  Aiiother  instance,  worth  our 
consideration,  is,  that  an  army,  which  will  defend  England,  is  also 
capable  of  offending  France.  V  we  are  strong  enough,  in  shipping, 
lo  covet  a  descent  on  any  part  of  his  coast,  ten-thousand  men,  in- 
eaiMped  near  Dover  or  Deal,  or  any  where  in  Kent,  or  Sussex,  near 
the  sea,  will  oblige  Fhince  to  keep  forty-thousand  of  his  best  troops, 
to  secure  his  own  country. 

What  i  vast  charge  was  he  at,  in  intrenching  and  fortifVing  his 
coast  last  war,  when  General  Talmash,  with  less  than  seven-thousand 
msa,  alarmed  his  countries,  bordering  on  the  sea,  from  Dunkirk  to 
Brest  ?  And  though,  as  we  are  told,  the  design  of  landinor  at  Brest 
was  known  to  France,  yet  he  would  not  trust  any  part  of  his  coasts 
defenceless.  What  a  hurry  was  there !  what  raising  his  militis, 
and  fimning  a  flytng-camp !  all  his  ports  were  strongly  garisoned, 
and  he  had  fifteen-thousand  men  intrenched  at  Camaret-Bay. 
Tbils,  at  least,  fifty-thousand  of  his  best  troops,  besides  the  militia, 
w«re  diverted  by  a  lieutenant-general,  ana  seven-thousand  men. 
B«t,  if  we  have  no  army  to  molest  France,  t  see  no  reasons  to  induce 
bitn  to  keep  above  ten-thousand  men  in  that  part  of  his  country; 
which,  with  his  militia,  will  be  security  enough  for  the  ports  there, 
tnd  fee  may  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  forty-thousand,  which 
wa  might  divert,  into  the  Empire,  into  Italy,  or  where  else  he  pleases. 
And  it  may  happen,  that,  when  we  are  destitute  of  an  army,  those 
mni^rical  men,  finding  their  own  ports  in  no  danger,  may  come^ 
and  garison  ours  for  us.  Thus,  I  think,  it  is  plain,  that  we  must 
bate  an  Mny,  or  keep  our  fleet  at  home ;  and,  if  the  Oallicaa 
eogints  can  bring  that  about,  tbe  galleons  may  come  yearly  for 
tha  rewani  ttt  tfaieir  services,  and  the  support  of  the  French 
Ijfiantf^. 

Now  I  tii«y  possiMy  be  attacked  by  some  graver  person  of  the 
ftetioii,  who  wiH  say,  ^  Is  not  this  pamphlet-man  very  abusive  on 
ggmkmtto,  who  have  t^dtributvd  to  much,  and  heartily,  to  save  the 
nitiM  ^  And  th^n  he  gives  you  a  formal  list  of  all  the  good  actions 
cf  Iha  list  parliament,  which  he  calls  theirs.'  I^art  of  this  may  be 
thm  t0Dv  WMch  is  so  much  the  wotise ;  for  il  is  these  plausible  sto- 
naa  iMwd  ua«    Hie  FIreweb  ptttf  do,  atid  will  Job  with  the  true 
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Ctriots,  in  all,  but  raising  an  army,  and  loving  the  impeacliedlords^ 
t  those  two  things  alone,  and  they  will  come  in  with  you  ;  they 
will  seem  as  vigorous  as  any ;  they  will  address  as  often  as  yoa 
please ;  they  will  pretend  to  pay  the  national  debts ;  they  wiU  part 
with  their  privileges ;  they  will  desire  the  king  to  make  alliancet  9 
they  will  declare  the  Electress  next  heir  to  the  three  crowns  ;  or, 
if  their  minds  are  altered,  and  you  are  willing  to  relinquish  her 
hiffhnest,  and  chuse  the  Czar,  the  Sophy,  the  Sultan,  or  Piaster 
John,  with  all  their  hearts;  they  will  oblige  you  in  any  thing 
but  an  army.    An  army !   No,  no,  my  masters ;  an  army  might 
effect  the  aforementioned  matters  in  good  earnest.    Do  yuu  think 
they  will  save  the  nation  ?  That  is  what  those  rogues,  the  Earl  of  O. 
the  Lord  S.  the  Lord  H.  and  the  Whigs,  would  do,  if  they  could 
but  discover  how.    Now  let  us  see  into  what  circumstances  this  one 
policy  of  France  has  reduced  us,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  a  mean» 
to  disengage  ourselves.   It  is  to  our  divisions  that  we  owe  the  peace 
of  Reswick,  not  to  mention  any  thing  before;  it  was  division 
exposed  us  naked,  impeached  our  friends,  and  left  unpaid  the  debts 
of  the  nation  ;  it  was  that  maxim,  improved  to  the  height  in  Eng- 
land, which  made  France  himself  break  the  treaty  of  partition ;  it 
made  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Prince  Vaudemont,  declare  for 
France;   it  brought  Cologne,  Bavaria,  and  Portugal,  into  his  alli- 
ance, and  it  set  up  all  the  neutralities  in  Italy,  and  in  the  empire. 
Division  has  set  us  on  the  edge  of  destruction,  and  we  must  exert 
our  utmost  vertue  to  recover  ourselves ;  we  must  shake  off  the  le- 
thargy which  has  seized  us,  and  we  must  resolve  to  sacrifice  mu- 
tual injuries  to  the  common  safety  of  ourselves  in  particular,  and  of 
Europe  in  general.  Providence  has  pointed  out  means  for  rejoining 
and  recovering  our  former  grandeur,  a  chain  of  blessings  is  let  down 
to  us,  to  which  we  mi^  add  the  link  of  our  own  security.    The  late 
King^s  death  has  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  drop  the  invidioua 
name  of  Jacobite ;  many,  who  thought  Uiemselves  tied  by  oaths, 
or  personal  obligations,  to  that  unfortunate  prince,  are,  by  his  death, 
at  libertv,  and  Uiey  must  hav^  some  respect  for  a  government,  whidi 
has  usea  them,  moderately,  though  known  enemies  to  it.    But  if 
any  are  so  stupid,  or  inveterate,  to  persist  in  the  interests  of  a  sup- 
posed part  of  his  family,  which  the  nation  has  renounoE^,  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  monsters  of  ingratitude,  and  traitors  to  their 
king  and  country.  ■ 

The  division  between  our  greatest  merchants  is  reconciled,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  two  East-India  companies  ;  and  our  unfortu- 
nate heats,  in  the  last  parliament,  have  no  reason  to  be  revived, 
•ince  we  have  a  new  one ;  F e  have  a  true  noble  House  of  Loida, 
and,  at  the  head  of  all  these,  we  have  a  brave  and  wise  King.  These 
are  great  steps  to  the  reconciling  of  England,  and  we  have  the 
most  compendious  and  generous  way  to  do  this,  which  is  motuaOy 
and  sincerely  to  sink  at  once  all  injuries.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  meet  friends,  and  then  we  shall  abolish  all  the  damned 
names  and  distinctions  of  parties,  and  factions,  in  this  great  and 
gloriooa  one»  a  party  for  the  Protestant  religion  in  all  its  brandies 
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and  for  the  liberty  of  Europe.  Now,  and  only  now,  it  the  time  for 
this  great  agreement,  which  will,  and  nothing  elee  can,  effectually 
reduce  this  exorbitant  power  of  France.  It  is  in  our  hands  to  repel 
that  voracious  monarchy  into  its  ancient  boundaries ;  and  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  sure  of  our  allies,  from  those  undeniable  prin- 
ciples, their  interests  ;  the  Emperor  firm,  in  the  vindication  of  his 
honour,  and  the  rights  of  his  tamily ;  the  States-General  resolved 
to  have  a  barrier  to  their  commonwealth  (and  I  contemplate  their 
beating  down  the  fort,  near  Soi  van  Ghent,  was  more  to  convince 
our  Parliament,  of  the  steadiness  of  their  resolution,  than  to  insult 
the  French);  the  King  of  Prussia  will,  to  the  utmost,  oppose  that  Bou- 
iefeu,  amongst  the  states  and  princes,  that  have  scropkd  to  own 
him  as  king ;  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Zell,  and  the 
-  Elector  Palatine,  have  those  notorious  reasons  to  be  stifly  against 

France,  that  I  think  it  superfluous  to  name  them.  On  the  other  side, 
>  the  disadvantages  the  French  have  met  with  in  Italy,  and  the  charges 

i  of  the -war,  are  so  excessively,  great,  that,  though  the  most  Chris- 

I  tian  court  assumes  their  grandest  ^lirs,  it  lies  heavy  at  their  hearts, 

c  they  find  themselves  surrounded  with  necessities  at  the  beginning  of 

a  war ;  their  constitution  is  languishing,  and  nothing,  but  the  cor- 
[  dial  of  money,  can  revive  it ;  each  new  dose  must  be  increased, 

and,  if  the  cordial  is  never  so  little  abated,  the  crazy  carcase  of 
the  absolute  French  Monarch  must  me  up  the  ghost.    Whereas 
;  our  allies  have   had   success  beyond  expectation,  and  they  are 

invigorated  with  the  hopes,  that  England  will  fall,  with  its  whole 
weight,   into  the    scales  against  France.      The  neutral  princes 
and  states  are  waiting  to  see  what  we  shall  do.    And  if  the  terror 
of  our  fleet  was  so  great  in  a  perfect  peace,   what  new  mea- 
sures must  an  avowed  war  influence  Portugal  to  take  ?    That  proud 
King  Lewis,  who  formerly  declared,  be  warred  on  Holland  for  his 
glory,  and  made  tba^  the  base  excuse  for  his  barbarous  invasion  of 
the  United  Provinces,  is  now  reduced  to  those  necessities,  that  he  is 
forced  to  stifle  his  anger  and  resentments  against  the  Dutch.     Is  it 
not  extraordinary  to  see  that  haughty  and  ambitious  prince,  whose 
lonff  reign  has  been  a  continual  distraction  to  his  neighbours,  whose 
pride  and  malice  sacrificed  whoever  dai«d  to  oppose  him,  that  he 
could  by  private  villainy,  or  open  force,  come  at,  on  a  sudden,  grow 
the  humblest  creature,  and  the  best-natured  soul  in  the  worlds 
He  thinks  the  beating  down  his  fort,  and  insulting  his  incroaclh> 
ments,  are*  not  sufficient  reasons  to  break  with  his  good  friends 
the  States-General.  He,  quiet  prince,  is  wilUnger  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations to  preserve  the  peace,  tnan  to  take  those  just  revenges,  which 
the  goodness  of  his  cause  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  would  five 
him.  But  he  was  of  another  mind,  the  beginning  of  last  spring,  when 
he  seized  the  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  mortgaged  to  the  Hol- 
landers, and,  instead  of  paying  the  debt,  confined  their  troops,  and 
kept  them  prisoner^  during  pleasure.  When  his  army  hovered  near 
their  frontiers,  and  built  forts  under  the  cannon  of  their  town;  he 
knew  they  were  then  weak,  and  dared  not  oppose  him ;  he  then  ap- 
prehended none  of  those  cross  accidents  in  Italy,  which  have  mor- 
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tified  him  tince ;  he  ^tem^  ttoHr  quiet  and  htitnble  liritHled,  atid  trMtt 
IbeUerehim: 

Pauper  viJeri  CfMii  tfiUt,  Sf  atpaifer^ 

» 

He  is  certainly  bumbled  at  pretent,  abd  must  be  90  for  erer,  if  we 
do  not  fpr%  him  opportunities  to  forget  his  bumilitj,  and  resume  bio 
ambition.  This  seeming  moderation  of  his  hat  given  bis  fnends  m 
dainty  oooasion  to  declare  against  war.  What,  break  with  a  king, 
who  puts  up  the  greatest  insults,  rather  than  break  the  peace?  A  ktng 
that  nas  no  inclination  for  war,  and  would  rather  grant  any  lerma^ 
than  dtstttib  theworM,  apd  hlmadf,  the  few  days  ne  has  to  live? 
This  is  a  specious  pretence,  but  the  truth  is,  jPnmce  is  brmghi 
to  his  last  efibrts^  and  oaimot  support  the  additional  weight  of 
Spain,  two  years  longer,  if  we  fall  upon  him.  But  if  we  can  be  » 
for  imposed  on,  as  to  let  him  get  a  peace  for  but  three  yeat% 
France  will  then  be  able  once  more  to  make  war  for  his  glory. 

As  we. have  these  great  advantages,  so  let  us  set  against  then 
our  visible  disadvantages.  For  though  Firance  has  squeesed  At  laal 
drops  into  his  ezchecjuer,  yet  with  that  money  which  he  has  baring 
rously  wrung  from  his  poor  slaves,  he  is  ^toishing  our  ruin.  It  ia 
that  monkey  has  carriea  his  troops  into  the  Electorate  of  CobgM, 
and  has  opened  him  a  way  into  the  bowels  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  that  money  which  carries  the  recruit  of  tv^enty-thousand  men, 
with  an  additionid  strength  of  twenty-thousand  fresh  men  more 
into  Italy.  It  is  that  by  which  he  hqjMs  to  discover  the  measurea 
of  his  enemies  this  winter^  and  the  designed  operations  of  the 
next  campaign*  Wherefore  if  we  do  not  now  oppose  him  with  our 
utnmst  strength,  but  foil  into  divisions  and  ddays,  the  heart  of  the 
confederacy  will  be  dead,  the  Empetor  must  take  what  equivnkttt 
France  will  give  him,  the  clory  of  the  last  campaign  in  Italy  wffl 
pass  asm  dream^  the  unparalleled  preparations  the  Dutch  bate  made 
in  defence  of  our  common  liberty  must  come  to  nothing,  and  tbaaa 
brave  stales  must  compound  and  come  under  Frince,  as  a  murilimt 
province  of  their  new  empire. 

Thtft  in  all  human  appearanecs  tie  fote  of  Europe  dependa  oa 
the  resuks  of  this  parliament*  If  they  are  united,  we  are  fret :  But 
rimidd  they  be  so  unhappy  as  to  be  wheedled  inio  a  peace,  «r  rcaoif« 
hwt  oMt  a  defenshre  war>  both  which  God  forefond,  I  can  then  think 
of  nothing  better  for  die  interest  of  poor  England,  than  by  an  early 
submission  to  gain  the  best  terms  we  can,  ami  get  as  easy  m  aicvcry 
as  ia  possible  from  our  new  tuaster  Lewis  the  Oieat. 
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iSrt^-nnHOUGH  fortune  might  seem  a  step-mother  to  this  prince,  by 
•I-  depriving  him  of  a  father,  before  scarce  a  human  soul  had 
been  breath^  into  the  infant,  yet  she  abundantly  made  amends  for 
that  unkindness,  by  the  prudence  and  indulgency  of  his  mother, 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Charles  die  First,  who,  by  means  of  the  blood 
from  whence  she  sprung,  not  only  conveyed  to  him  a  prospect  of  at- 
taining to  three  kingdoms,  but  also,  by  the  care  she  took  of  his 
education,  she  formed  his  soul  worthy  of  the  crowns  he  was  destined 
by  Providence  to  wear. 

We  read  a  story  of  Sempronius,  that  he  caught  two  snakes  in- 
gendering,  and  that,  being  surprised  at  the  novelty,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  what  the  unlucky  omen  meant:    The  priests  returned  an 
answer,  '  That  either  himself  or  his  wife  must  die ;  and  that  it  was 
at  hiselection,  whether  he  would  submit  to  death  himself,  or  doom 
the  partner  oi  his  bed  to  that  misfortune :   That,  upon  his  killing 
the  male  snake,  it  was  his  turn  to  die ;  and  that,  upon  the  death  of 
the  female,  his  wife  must  undergo  the  same  destiny/    This  gene-, 
rous  Roman,  unterrified  with  the  apprehensions  of  another  world, 
caused  the  snake  to  die,  whose  fate  was  twisted  with  his,  confiding 
in  the  known  piety  and  prudence  of  his  lady,  and  believing  her 
life  more  necessary  to  the  common  good  of  his  ramily  than  his  own. 
The  oracle  and  his  uxurious  confidence  were  Just ;  he  died  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  first,  and  his  family,  bv  the  conduct 
of  his  widow,  found  themselves  little  prejudiced  in  the  loss  of  so  emi- 
nent an  example  of  tenderness. 

I  shall  not  insist  upon  the  truth  of  this  story,  we  have  some  good 
anthors  to  vouch  it;  but  certainly,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange,  father 
to  the  late;  King  William,  had  baen  permitted  such  an  unhappy 
choice,  he  might,  without  a  blemish  to  his  character,  have  followed 
the  steps  of  that  illustrioua  Roman,  and  spared  his  lady,  whose 
wisdom,  courage,  and  civility  laid  the  first  foundation  of  that  gran- 
deur, which  her  warlike  son,  in  succeeding  ages,  attained  to. 

The  States  of  the  Seven  Provinces  stood  Us  godfathers ;  nor  did 
▼oXf  X.  Nn 
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hit  mother^  though  to  nearly  allied  to  the  crown  <^  England,  think 
H  beneath  her  quality  to  ianplope  the  protection  of  persons  meanly 
boruy  in  comparison  of  her  illustrious  ofispring,  nor  were  the  me- 
thods she  undertook  unagreeable  to  sound  policy.  The  princely 
widow  understood  her  interest  very  well,  ana  the  godson  of  those 
High  and  Mighty  Potentates  received,  both  in  his  own  person,  and 
in  the  respect  was  paid  his  mother,  the  greatest  argamenta  <^  thetr 
sincere  friendship  and  esteem. 

No  biasing  star  preceded  his  birth,  and,  with  its  paophetick 
beams,  presaged  his  future  arandeur.  The  Dutdi  astrokgera 
could  not  see  so  clearly  as  the  Englidi,  who  affirmed,  that  a  star  of 
such  »  Baturf  wm  seen  juitt  before  the  nativity  of  King  Chftii^i  the 
Second.  In  this  his  country-men  acted  unhandsomely,  in  de- 
priving his  birth  of  so  glorious  and  remarkable  an  accident. 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  more  reasonable  in  itsdf,  if 
those  celestial  luminaries  attend  our  actions  here  below,  that  the 
brightest  of  them  should  rather  have  waited  on  the  antliily 
of  King  William,  who  restored  the  glory  of  the  English,  than 
upon  King  Charles  the  Second,  who,  by  the  supineness  of  hb  €0»- 
duct,  had  near  lost  the  reputation  of  his  country,  and  the  bnlanee 
of  Europe. 

This  humihty  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  aa  moek  oom- 
mended  by  some  as  censured  by  others ;  but  whoefer  weigka  tl, 
must  acknowlege  it  a  piece  of  refined  policy,  and  that  her  oooal- 
deration  was  both  just  and  rational.  By  this  step,  and  others  of  th« 
like  nature,  the  intirely  rooted  out  those  ideas,  and  that  mnbrage, 
the  States  had  conceived  at  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Oi«ige» 
and  shewed  herself  rather  a  grand-daughter  of  King  Jameadie  FinI, 
dian  a  sister  of  King  James  the  Second. 

His  education  was  consistent  with  the  mannen  of  the  couniiy 
where  he  was  educated ;  the  methods,  prescribed  him  by  Ihoae  that 
had  the  honour  of  hb  tuition,  were  solid  and  severe  ;  notimg  gay 
or  glittering  was  seen  in  his  court,  or  the  conversation  of  tiioae  per- 
sons who  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  his  tender  years. 
His  mind  adjusted  itself  to  the  admonitions  of  his  tutors,  and  pro> 
duced  a  temper  serious  and  thoughtful,  quite  averse  from  ike  vsoal 
gallaptries  practised  in  the  more  refined  and  polite  courts,  aathey 
stiled  themselves,  of  Europe. 

He  was  never  a  mighty  scholar  hhnself,  nor  did  he  mneh  afibet 
learning,  or  the  charms  of  a  witty  conversation.  So^,  aa  were 
ipasters  of  those  happy  qualities,  were  seldom  employed  by  htai^ 
unless  some  of  the  first  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  and  if  ever  he 
made  use  of  persons,  so  distinguished,  in  his  secular  concenu,  it 
WM  n^ier  to  please  others  than  hhnself;  and  to  acquire  a  repiit«- 
tion  to  his  councils,  more  than  for  any  pleasure  he  took  in  thcfr 
harangues  or  conversation ;  and  this  may  be  truly  said  of  hin^ 
withottt  injustice  to  his  memory,  That  he  was  a  much  greater  iang^ 
Itut  nothing  so  fine  a  gmtleman  aa  his  uncle. 
Though  he  was  bo  great  flriend  to  poUle  learning,  jtt^ht  look 
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^Smtt  to  aeqmre  the  French  and  EngUth  languages,  wfaioli,  afkr- 
wardh  were  of  the  highest  impcnrtanoe  to  bit  management  of  tereral 
Ucatiea  of  the  kst  consequence  to  hiioDself  and  bis  allies. 

He  oever  had  manj  fiftvourites,  and  it  was  well  for  Eof^nd  that 
he  had  no  more  than  two ;  the  first  of  these  was  Monaiewr  Beat'^ 
linck,  now  Earl  of  Portland,  who  obuined  bis  esteem  and  friend* 
•hip  by  one  of  the  most  generoas  actiont  imaginable.  This  fma^mg 
geatleaan  was  page  to  Uie  Prince  of  Orange,  and  moefa  of  the 
s^me  Mpe  with  his  master.  It  happened  that  the  PHnce  wet  taken 
iU  of  toe  smaU-pox,  which  not  rising  kindly  upom  him,  his  ph^^ 
tieians  jodgcd  it  neoessary  that  some  young  person  shoiald  lie  m 
the  same  bed  with  the  Prince,  imagining,  that  the  natural  heat  ef 
another  woidd  dme  oot  the  disease,  and  expel  it  from  the  nobler 
parts.  No-body  of  quality  could  be  found  in  all  the  court  to  mahe 
iWs  eifierinMRii;  al  last.  Monsieur  Bentinck,  though  he  had  never 
had  the  saaall-pox,  rcsohred  to  run  the  risque ;  he  did  s»,  the 
Prioee  reeorered,  his  FBige  fell  ill,  an<^  in  a  htde  time,  bad  the 
happineia  to  find  hiomelf  iu  a  healthy  condition  as  weR  as  hia 
maste? ,  Ever  after  this  action  of  Monsieur  Bentinck's,  which  was 
truly  great  and  noble,  the  Prince  had  an  intire  affectioa  ft>r  so 
ftitbfal  a  senrant,  and  particularly  trusted  him  in  afihifrs  ef  the 
higheat  censequenee.  It  was  my  Lord  Portland  that  transacted  the 
peaoe  ef  Reawicky  and  the  same  nobleman  managed  the  negotra* 
tioAs  thai  were  set  on  foot  betwixt  the  then  Prince  of  Orailge  and 
the  English  nobility,  who  bad  recourse  to  his  Highness  before  hii 
aoeession  to  these  reafans.  If  the  frrours  of  the  King  had  stopped 
here,  and  his  frithiul  minister  had  received  no  other  angoments  of 
bis  master's  esteem,  than  reasonaUe  gifts  and  honours,  perchance 
the  character  of  the  deceased  Monarch  might  hare  been  somefthig 
greater;  hut  things  were  pushed  too  hr,  and,  when  the  Parliamemt 

Et  a  stop  to  some  concessions  ii|tended  for  my  Lord,  it  war  a  plaitt 
covery  of  a  weakness  which  had  been  better  omitted. 

Though  his  Highness  commanded  the  army  of  the  Sfales,  liisry 
young,  when  he  was  scarcely  seventeen,  an  age  when  some  nobler 
aMB  ate  hardly  exempt  from  the  tuition  of  a  pedant,  yet  he  be- 
haved himself  with  greater  vigilance,  prudence,  and  condocti  thatf 
eottld  be  reasonably  expected  of  him,  at  that  time  of  day. 

But  though  his  conauct  was  surprising,  when  he  Altered  upotf 
Ibose  high  employments  of  Stadt-holder  and  Qeneral,  yet  he  seemi 
Bather  indebted  to  chance  and  the  miseries  of  his  country  for  those 
posts,  than  to  any  personal  merit  of  his  own,  or  the  atchierementi 
of  his  ancestors. 

The  Fnweh  had  near  over*run  all  Holland,  their  armies  bad  pos* 
seased  themselves  of  Utrecht,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  firontietf 
towns  bekmging  to  the  States  had  submitted  themselves  to  that  in^ 
ruaoible  deluge,  which  their  troops  could  not  resist,  nor  their  prU"* 
denoe  or  negotiations  flv^id.  The  faction  of  Bamevelt,  weUkubwn 
l^y  that  naaae  in  the  Low-Countries,  were  tttett  at  the  helm,  and  the 
tawo  hiotbers,  die  De  Witr,  were  looked  upo*  as  chieih  6r  a  partf 
who  eppoaad  IhtgMMlearef  the  house  ^Orange.    Oneof  tli^ 
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was  pensionary,  wbicb  is  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  was  ettfaery 
in  reality,  a  traytor  to  his  country,  or  esteemed  as  sodi  by  the 
boors  ana  common  people,  whose  misfortones  sowrcd  their  hv- 
moorsy  and  made  them  ripe  for  tumults,  and  rd>elliotts.  Upon  the 
constant  series  of  their  ill  success,  the  populace  arose,  tore  in  pieces 
the  two  unhappy  brothers,  and  wrested  the  government  fnm  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  house  of  Orange.  They  con- 
tinued their  resentments,  and  obliged  the  States  to  restore  his 
highness  to  all  the  ancient  honours  of  hto  family.  Yet,  though  Ais 
young  gentleman  was  made  general  by  a  tumult,  yet,  once  pos- 
ssessed  of  that  high  command,  he  behaved  himself  not  like  a  tu- 
multuary general ;  he  soon  repulsed  the  French  out  of  their  new 
conquests,  with  a  greater  chain  of  success  than  ever  afterwards  at- 
tended his  military  actions. 

Though  severe  and  reserved  in  the  cabinet,  vet,  in  the  camp,  be 
was  fiery  to  a^  fault,  and  ofl^n  exposed  hinseu^  and  the  cause  he 
defended,  with  a  rashness  blameaUe  in  hn  officer  of  his  dimity. 

Yet  one  thing  is  very  observable  in  his  conduct,  though  he  had 
the  q>irit  and  gallantry  of  a  hero,  yet  he  wanted  the  passion  of 
love  to  make  that  character  compleat  Neither  before,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriiu|;e,  or  afterwards,  was  he  ever  noted  for  any  extra- 
ordinary ten£mess ;  nor  could  the  beauty  of  hb  queen,  nor  the 
address  of  any  other  lady,  raise  in  him  extraordinary  transports. 
His  soul  warme  from  these  weaknesess,  or  he  had  the  art  toconceal 
them*  • 

But  notwithstanding  his  whole  life  was  an  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence in  aflairs  of  this  nature  (one  case  only  excepted),  yet  he  never 
shewed  so  great  a  reservedness,  nor,  indeed,  a  greater  piece  of 
wisdom,  than  .upon  Ms  ^marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  King  James.  'She  was  a  princess,  who,  for 
her  beauty,  good  humour,  sense,  and  piety,  had  no  equal  in  Europe. 
Her  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  was  surprising  in  a  lady  of  her 
▼outh,  and  what  did  not  a  little  add  to  her  shinrog  qualities,  was 
her  being  presumptive  heiress  to  three  kingdoms.  The  people  of 
England  were  infinitdy  desirous  thb  match  should  take  effect,  and 
King  Charles  persuaded  the  world  he  had  the  same  inclinatioiis, 
but  priTately  insinuated  to  the  Prince,  that  his  making  a  peace 
with  France,  and  his  inducing  the  Spaniards  to  do  the  same,  upon 
such  terms  as  his  Britannkck  Muitaty  proposed  (which  ienns,  in 
truth,  were  too  iavoureble  to  the  French)  were  the  only,  means 
his  Highness  had  to  obtain  the  lady.  Hm  was  love  and  glory 
in  opposition  to  one  another ;  but  the  Prince,  under  these  extrn- 
ordinary  mreumstances,  shewed  an  undiangei^le  temper,  and  m 
mind  impregnable  asainst  the  strongest  assaults.  He  assured  the 
crown  of  Enffland,  that,  althou^he  had  theliighest  veneration  for 
the  Princeas  Mary,  yet  nothing  could  make  him  recede  firom  the  in- 
terest of  the  Allies,  and  he  should  always  prefer  his  honour  to  all 
other  considerations  whatsoever.  Fortune  was  just  to  his  virtue; 
he  ffftined  his  point  both  ways,  and  obtained  the  best  of  princesses 

for  himself,  aod  thoK  i^des  of  peace  he  insisted  upon  for 
federates. 
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It  leems  a  wonder  if  KHig  Charkt  was  a  Roman  Catholick,  or, 
in  reality,  inclinable  to  that  interest,  he  should  permit  the  princesses 
to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  fiiith  t  Yet  there  seem  so  many 
argumenU  for  this  opinion,  that  I  belieye  few  persons  stand  in  doubt 
6f  It ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  plain  he  preferred  the  easiness  of  a  crown  to 
his  future  considerations. 

•  If  die  Prince  was  fond  of  any  thing  to  a  degree,  it  was  of  hunting 
and  the  diTersions  of  the  AM.  He  paid  his  senranU  well  that  to<£ 
care  of  his  pleasures  this  way,  and  gave  them  all  teasonable  en- 
couragement. Perchance  some  of  these  might  receive  their  su- 
perfluous pensions,   when  the  army  abroad  wanted  their  necessary 

subsistence.  ,        ,      ^  .        ,   ,j        j    *. 

Some  persons  are  of  cpinion,  that  the  Prince  held  predesti- 
nation ;  that  it  was  his  judgment  all  balb  were  commissioned,  and 
had  their  bounds  set  them,  further  than  which  they  were  not  able 
to  go.  It  is  true,  at  the  fight  of  Seueff,  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
he  fought  with  such  a  spirit,  as  generally  possesses  those  who  have 
firmly  imbibed  a  belief  of  this  nature;  but,  whether  his  judgment 
induced  him  to  be  of  this  opinion  or  not,  he  countenanced  the 
thought,  which  he  was  satisfied  made  his  soldiers  regardless  of 
danger,  and  contributed  to  their  courage  and  resolution. 

IKiring  his  being  at  the  helm  of  the  Dutch  government  in  Hol- 
land, he  was  sparing  of  his  own  money,  but  yet  not  tenacious  to 
that  desree,  but  he  concluded  several  alliances  with  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Germany,  for  which  he  paid  dear  enough;  and  it  is  even 
said  that  the  Holy  Father  himself  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
him'affainst  the  King  of  France,  that  disturber  of  mankind.  Cer- 
tain it  is.  he  knew  bow  to  spare,  and  how  to  lay  out,  his  money  to 
a  good  advantage;  and,  if  ^  could  have  commwded  the  pi^^ 
Eneland,  when  he  was  only  Prince  of  Orange,  as  he  did  afterwards, 
when  be  was  King  of  England,  in  all  probability,  he  had  never 
permitted  the  growth  of  a  power  which  grew,  in  time,  to  be  so  for- 
midable  to  all  Europe.  ,,.«..       rt?      ^^ 

It  is  no  strange  thing  that  the  Pope  opposed  the  King  of  France ; 
Interest  cemente  the  closest  friendship.  The  head  of  the  most 
Holy  Church  and  St.  Peter's  successor,  as  he  stiles  hiinself,  joins 
with  a  prince  of  a  different  faith,  in  order  to  protect  their  common 
liberties :  His  mo**  Christian  Majesty  acU  the  same  part,  and  con- 
derates  with  his  good  friends  the  Musselmen.  The  one  leagues 
with  a  Protestant,  the  other  with  an  Infidel,  each  for  their  separate 
advantage ;  and,  in  this  affair,  the  Pope's  dealings  must  be  owned 
the  inster  of  the  two.  His  reason  for  the  union  was  self-defence ; 
and  what  obliged  the  King  of  France  to  his  confederacy,  was  no 
other  than  the  dishonest  motives  of  tyranny  and  ambition. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  landing  in  the  west  of  England,  marched 
from  thence  to  Exeter,  of  which  city  he  made  himself  master,  and 
went  forward  with  the  success  that  we  all  know  of.  Yet  his  pre^ 
parations  fo^  this  descent  were  not  carried  so  .P"vate)y,  but  the 
Count  de  Vaux,  ambassador  ibr  his  most  Chnstian  Majesty  at  the 
ilague,  diso^fwc*  the  whole  affiur,  and  gave  noucc  of  it  to  bis 
.  ^  Nn3 
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umter,  and  to  tbe  divoy  of  King  Jknm  €aat  Sedond.  Tb«  King  of 
France  Ifnmediately  cauacd  a  nenbrial  to  be  preaeiiM  to  the 
State*  of  Holland  on  this  subject,  who  very  fkirlj  dlenied  the  matter, 
and  turned  the  blame  of  tbe  whole  «&ir  on  tbe  Pnnoe  of  Omoffe. 
The  King  of  France  was  Mtttafied  with  this  answer,  and  oert^tinlsr 
tbe  genius  of  that  empire  was  then  asleep,  or  to  employed  ^honi 
the  war  going  to  be  made  against  the  house  of  Austria,  that  it 
could  not  be  at  leisure  to  respecl  the  afiairs  of  tbe  Low-Couniriea, 
K  tbe  troops  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  bad  fell  down  into  the 
Spanish  Net^rlands,  instead  of  marching  into  Germany,  the  Dntcb 
bad  been  obliged  to  have  kept  that  warlike  Prince  ai  home,  to  defcnd 
their  own  territories ;  England  might  have  justly  despaired  of  •  revq- 
hitlon,  and  Europe  of  iu  liberties.  But  Proridenee  bad  oidered 
things  otherwise ;  the  court  of  France  committed  this  unalterable 
bhinder,  and  tbe  gfeat  Lewis,  upon  this  occa8ion»  failed  to  exeit  lliat 
jud^m^nt  which  be  so  often  conTinced  tbe  world  be  was  master  of* 
botn  befbre  and  afterwards. 

The  battle  of  Mons  was  an  action  in  which  the  Prinoe  of  Oraon 
an^uifOd  a  great  deal  of  glory.  He  heat  the  Duke  of  Luxemburgli, 
who  lay  Incamped  before  that  town,  out  of  his  intiendimeiits,  and 
forced  his  army  to  a  precipiute  flight.  This  rdation,  without  other 
drcnmttane^,  is  indeed  eztremelj^  honooreUe  to  the  memory  of  that 
ihbMirch;  but,  if  it  be  also  true,  which  tradstioa  acquaints  us  with,  con^ 
eeminff  that  battle,  the  Prince  deserved  no  laurelt.  It  is  most  cer-^ 
tain,  that,  a  few  iMurs  before  the  fight,  a  peace  was  concluded  be- 
twixt his  most  Christian  Mi^esty  and  the  Sutes  of  Holland ;  but, 
whether  the  Mnce  had  any  notice  of  this  pacification,  I  cannot 
ten ;  but,  if  so,  to  fight  with  the  articles  of  peace  in  his  pocket, 
proves  him  vain-glorious  and  revengeful. 

"His  enterprise  upon  England  must  be  allowed  very  just.  That  step 
towards  the  revolution,  there  are  but  few  which  cavil  at.  It  is  tmcw 
flbme  pertons  would  have  been  contented  that  he  had  proceeded  but 
little  further,  and  only  tied  up  the  hands  of  bis  unfortunate  pre* 
deeessor.  But  these  gentlemen  argue  very  little  like  politicians ; 
King  James  Would  have  been  King  James  still,  and  soon,  by  the  vio- 
lation of  the  people's  liberties,  returned  to  that  course  fiom  when^ 
the  sue^M  of  the  Prince's  arms  had  obliged  him  to  deviate ;  and, 
admitting  King  James  to  have  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
mbderatibn,  yet  still  tbe  Protestant  religion,  lind  the  liberties  of 

£[  Europe,  must  have  been  betrayed  to'the  ambition  of  France,  by 
e  bare  neutrality  of  England,  our  island  being  the  only  balance  to 
Aat  incredible  power  which  the  French  has  latdy  assumed.  So  that 
King  William's  taking  upon  him  the  regoncy  of  this  nation,  seema 
rather  to  have  been  an  act  of  necessity  than  ambition.  Hamyy  if 
diat  prince  who  finds  such  an  opportunity  of  mounting  a  thrane, 
where  filte  or  Providence  pnrii  upon  him  that  grandeur,  which  it  la 
the  nature  of  all  mankhra  to  be  desirous  of. 

The  se^brinjg  those  lords,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  wera 
acfnt  to  him  on  tbe  ^rt  of  Kiag  James,  #hc&  he  fixed  hi»  vidorioas 
atandarda  at  WMhKir,  cnitied  widiit«iiaar^'iBnAto€attd4Ma^ 
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Mff  aod  looked  like  a  vinienee  tipop  the  law  of  nattoni ;  but 
tkcjr  iT^ere  looa  discbartfed,  and  were  onlj  secured  from  receWiog 
i^i«de8  themselves,  and  i^jnriBg  others  by  their  ill-timed  errand. 

The  messace  which  the  son«in4aw  sent  to  his  roval  father,  k 
itUle  before  the  blue  goaids  took  their  post  before  Whitehall,  wa% 
lookod  ispon,  in  those  times,  by  such  who  had  an  iMclination  t6 
tbcir  old  master,  as  bitter,  undutiful,  and  wicked ;  but,  Certaibly, 
4he  Prince  never  shewed  his  clemency,  or  indeed  his  tenderness, 
for  Kittf  James,  more  than  upon  that  occasion.    Tbe  Prince  wmfc 
u«dcr  an  unavoidiMe  necesaity  of  entering  London,  the  heart  and 
capital  of  this  realm,  in  order  to  bring  those  great  designs  to  a  con>- 
elusion,  on  account  of  which  he  had  run  so  many  hazards    Tbt 
troops  that  he  commanded,  and  would,   in  all  likelihood,  have 
took  possestioik  of  Whitehall,  were  foreignets,  of  a  different  lan^ag^ 
and  ndigion  than  King  James,  and  such  who  might  have  offered 
violence  to  the  person  of  that  monarch,  notwithstanding  theit 
orders  to  the  contrary.     But  allowing  that  King  William  IM  de«> 
tached  for  that  service  the  Scotch  and  English,  which  bore  his  colours, 
atitt  the  hazards  of  King  James  would  have  been  the  greater ;  several 
of  the  officers,  belonging  to  those  regiments,  had  served  in  Ireland 
under  King  James,  and  nad  been  broke  of  their  commissions^  purely 
for  being  Protestants ;  others  had  voluntarily  quitted  Engtand  or  Ire- 
lend,  to  find  a  liberty  of  their  religion  abroad,  and  Which  they  con- 
^vied  was  in  danger  at  home.    In  the  number  of  these  were  Msyor 
General  Mackay,  and  several  others.    Another  party  were  personally 
disgusted  by  the  late  King  James ;  such  were  Lieutenant-General 
Tahnash,  my  Lord  Cutts,  and  many  more  of  quality  and  distinction : 
To  have  commanded,  therefore,  these  to  guard  their  old  master, 
against  whom  they  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  so  many  causes  of 
disseatiifcction,  would  have  been  madness  in  any  person,  who  in- 
tended or  designed  that  monarch  should  live,  till  cut  oilf  by  the 
ciwrse  of  nature ;  which  was  the  visible  design  of  King  William  in 
respect  to  the  late  King  James,  as  appears  by  this,  and  will  bt 
made  yet  ftirther  apparent  by  the  subsequent  observations.    It  H 
tme,  the  honour  of  General  Talmash  and  my  Lord  Cutts  arduM  have 
guarded  the  late  King  from  violence  and  injuries  to  their  power : 
But  who  cimM  answer  fo#  the  caprice  and  whimsies  of  the  private 
sentinels  ?  or,  who  can  say  to  their  humours,  thus  far  shall  thou  gd^ 
And  no  further. 

Thus,  we  frequently  see  the  best  of  accounts  misinterpreted ;  w^ 
twm  the  grwt  or  littk  end  of  perspective  suitable  to  <MY  own  'm^ 
nation  or  foncy»  and  the  fact  Dears  no  colour  fW>M  itself,  but  tMh 
the  folse  and  pn^diced  gloss  we  put  upon  it. 

Tlie  church  of  Eiiffland  was  as  forward  in  soHiciting  King  Wit- 
liais  to  invade  England  as  the  dissenters^  The  reasoti  Of  this  was 
wvidenc^  because  Kitig  James  invadend  the  chureh,  assumed  a 
pmrtr  to^  new-model  die  diversities,  silenced  Dr.  Sharpe,  then 
Minister  of  8t.  Otiis's  ki  tiM  FieMsy  aet  up  an  ecdesiastfieal  court, 
superior  to  that  of  Doctor's  Commons,  and  imprisoned  the  bishops 
in  the  Tower.  Yet  this  very  tfaureh  of  England,  I  mean  some  of  the 
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clergy  the  representatives  of  the  church,  refused  to  take  the  oatha 
to  King  William,  equally  dissatisfied  with  their  elective  and  here* 
ditary  king.  Thev  forgot  the  memorials  delivered,  on  their  behalf, 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  honour,  and  their  misfortunes  ;  but 
the  reason  of  this  uneasiness  appeared  most  plainly ;  King  William 
had  not  dishes  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  longings  and  expectatioDS 
of  his  guests ;  he  could  not  cut  out  the  whole  state  into  deaneries  and 
bishopricks ;  and,  indeed.  King  William,  as  politick  a  prince  as  he 
was,  had  not  yet  craft  enough  to  humour  the  clergy,  neither,  per* 
chance,  at  that  time  of  day  did  be  think  it  his  interest  so  todi>; 
believing  that,  here  in  England,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  their  doctrines^ 
always  depended  on  the  government,  as  in  Holland. 

Sir  Charles  Sidley,  in  a  speech  made  to  the  House  of  CoaMiion% 
took  the  liberty  to  say,  *  That  King  William,  though  a  prance  in 
years,  was  but  a  young  king ;'  insinuating,  that  monarch,  though 
a  very  wise  man,  was  not,  by  reason  of  Uie  shortness  of  his  reigo, 
at  that  time  acquainted  with  s«nreral  systems  of  government,  neces- 
sary to  be  known  by  English  princes.  And,  sure,  one  of  the  mi^ 
takes  of  that  reign  appeared,  in  not  managing  the  various  factions 
of  the  cleigy  at  first ;  which  if  the  King  had  donewskh  address^ 
they  had  perfectly  forgot  the  notions  *  of  Sherlock,  Sibthorp,  or 
Manwaring. 

The  Prince  made  a  brid^  of  gold  for  King  James ;  he  was  taken 
by  his  own  subjects,  and,  in  a  sort  of  confinement,  brought  back 
to  London,  lliat  sun,  which  was  dreaded  in  the  west  as  hmi  as 
death  itself,  sets  in  a  small  town,  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  the 
rabble.  But  the  unhappy  King,  however  barbarous  bis  sul^ects 
were  to  him,  would  have  had  no  great  cau^  of  complaint,  had  his 
ffovemment  been  equal.  The  King  of  Kings  was  despised  by  his 
jriends  and  relations ;  and  that  Monarch,  like  the  suflKring  Jesos^ 
met  with  ill  usa^  from  those  creatures  be  had  made. 

Yet  the  permission  allowed  King  James  to  retire  where  be  woiM, 
was  a  plain  indication  that  the  Prince  had  no  manner  of  design  of 
injuring  his  person,  nor  harboured  any  sentiments  of  revenge 
against  a  father,  whom  he  conceived  endeavoured,  by  unaentlemaii- 
like  methods,  to  deprive  him  of  a  throne,  and  his  rif^t,  by  the 
birth  and  merits  of  his  lady,  a  princess  of  inimitable  piety  and 
virtue. 

It  was  an  unaccountable  mistake  in  policy,  and  an  error  iH 
agreeing  with  the  prudence  of  King  WiUiam,  in  not  securing  and 
bringing  to  justice  those  tray  tors,  who,  by  their  flagitious  oouacik, 
had  near  ruined  the  church  and  state;  I  mean  those  who  once  dis- 
ffraced  the  bench,  and  from  that  seat  of  justice,  foigelting  the 
duty  they  owed  their  God,  their  king,  and  their  country,  and  as  little 
.mindful  of  their  own  honour  and  the  publick  Ubertyy  nve  tbdr 
opinion,  '  That  the  King  mi^^t  dispense  with  the  penal  laws,  and 
the  test,  those  bulwarks  of  the  En^ish  franchises/  A  just  seferity 
upon  these  people,  and  a  retrospection  into  their  actions,  wooM 

•  Of  psMlTe  obad^fBOt. 
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hAfe  given  tbeir  sucoesaors  tufficient  waroing  to  make  them  bouest ; 
and,  though  our  modern  judges  htve  behaved  themselves  with  all 
the  worth  and  probity  imagintbley  yet  their  impartiality  must  not 
be  esteemed  the  effects  of  any  terror  that  was  struck  into  them  by  a 
just  punbhment  of  their  predecessors,  but  rather  springing  from 
their  own  internal  goodness  and  virtue. 

As  those  gendemen,  which  were  false  to  their  country,  might 
have  easily  felt  the  resentments  of  the  convention,  just  before  the 
Prince's  accession  to  these  realms ;  so  he  had  an  extraordinary  op- 
portunity of  doing  himself  and  the  nation  justice,  upon  such  inu- 
mous  persons,  as  hetraved  both,  without  exposing  himself  in  the 

auarreL  An  Old  Bailey  jury  would  certainly  have  measured  to 
lem  the  same  mercy,  as  oUier  supposed  criminals  had  found  from 
their  bloody  hands ;  for,  by  the  way,  most  juries  are  for  the  strongest 
side,  and  few  persons,  as  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  when  indicted  for 
treason,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  safe  and  sound  from  their 
fiery  trial.  And  all  this  might  have  been  done  without  reflexion 
upon  the  Prince,  or  calling  his  nature  or  mercy  Into  question.  If  any 
odium  had  happened,  it  would  have  been  charged  upon  the  ferment 
of  the  nation. 

A  scrutiny  of  this  nature,  though  it  had  let  some  ill  persons 
blood,  it  might  have  been  yet  very  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 
republick;  and  I  believe  few  persons  would  have  been  angry, 
if  the  blood  of  Russel,  Sidney,  and  Cornish  had  been  sufficiently 
expiated. 

My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  who  exercised  that  office  in  those 
times,  perchance  a  roan  more  innocent  than  some  of  his  contem* 
poraries,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  successors  in  learning, foresaw 
such  a  storm  a  coming,  and  ? ery  fairly  got  away  into  France,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  it.  But  his  prospect  was  erroneous,  and  be  ba- 
nished himself  to  no  purpose.  Yet  his  flight  ];dainly  evinced,  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  fate,  or  was  the  merit  of  his  associates,  and, 
wheuier  the  English  would  have  pardoned  him  or  npt,  it  is  plain  he 
did  not  pardon  himself. 

No  wonder  then  our  navy,  our  councils,  and  our  army  were  be- 
trayed ;  no  wonder  our  ships  wanted  men,  and  our  men  victuals ; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  our  army  had  no  pay,  whilst  pay-masters, 
agents,  and  clothiers,  sucked  the  blood  of  the  subject,  and  ham- 
jstringed  the  sinews  of  war.  All  these  misfortunes  were  owing  to 
this  piece  of  indulgence,  and  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  he  who 
nedects  to  punish  one  known  traitor,  makes  a  hundred  more. 

Thus  the  Prince  of  Orange,  through  a  thousand  difficulties, 
mounted  the  imperial  throne  of  England,  Scotland,  and  IreLmd,  by 
a  parliamentary  title,  rather  than  by  any  other.  It  is  true,  his 
laoy  was  next  in  blood,  supposing  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
illegitimate.  But  he  never  insisted  upon  that  title,  so  much  as  upon 
the  Election  of  the  people  by  their  representatives  convened  in  the 
.most  solemn  manner.  Yet  such  is  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  and 
the  baseness  of  their  nature,  that  even  when  be  had  enjoyed  these 
realms  with  the  general  consent  of  his  people,  and  they  had  quie^y 
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cfKMigh  BoboiKted  to  die  goremmetit  diey  htd  mtde;  ytt  thttt 
Fontifens  mast  needs  be  giving  him  n  new  rtglit,  which  fonoetli 
wss  that  of  conquest.  The  Dtttch  at  first  were  well  enough  pleated 
with  tbe  faneVt  and  the  court  itself  shewed  not  mnck  aTerskm  to 
die  in  grounded  chimera  :  But  the  Pftrliament  soon  took  up  tht 
quarrel,  and  shewed  the  vanity  of  these  pretensions,  and  gave  ibt 
worM  to  understand,  that  England  never  submttled  but  once  (if  it 
did  so)  in  the  reign  of  WilUam  tlie  Conqneror.  And  thns  I  con- 
cludt  my  observations  on  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now 
caHed  to  throne  of  England,  on  the  abdication  of  King  James  Uie 
Second.  So  that  it  remains  to  remark  on  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
and  reign,  as  was  at  first  proposed.    And, 

Secondly,  I  have  chosen  to  dinde  these  political  remarks  on  the 
life  and  actions  of  our  late  monarch,  into  two  divisions,  becaoso 
there  seems  to  be  a  vast  variety  in  the  fortune  of  that  Prince,  in 
these  several  periods  of  his  life. 

The  first  part  of  his  life  he  stroggled  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a 
dvsy  state,  at  a  time  when  his  youth  and  firemient  indispositioas 
gave  those,  who  were  really  in  the  interest  of  their  country,  Uttte 
hopes  from  him  <^  bettering  their  melancholy  circumstances.  Bol 
he  equally  deceived  the  expectations  of  his  friends  and  enemlea, 
asserted  the  honour  and  liappiness  of  his  country,  vindicated  its 
liberties,  raised  himself  and  those  Provinces,  which  Mve  him  birth, 
to  a  degree  of  grandeur,  which  neither  the  house  of  Orange,  nor  the 
United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  had  before  that  time  been  ac» 
quainted  with. 

The  faction  of  Bamevdt,  when  this  Prince  first  took  the  helm  of 
the  Belgick  Provinces  into  his  protection-,  had  ingrossed  all  the 
chief  employments  of  the  state  under  the  specious  pretence  of  li* 
berty.  They  had  deluded  the  better  and  wealthier  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  take  nart  with  them,  and  be  at  their  devotioD. 
The  military  commanos  were  in  their  hands,  the  treasnre  and  all 
things  else  in  disorder  at  home,  and  the  King  of  France's  anmei 
at  their  gates ;  yet  from  all  these  misfortunes  the  PHuCe  rescued 
the  commonwealth,  and  by  its  miseries  made  himself  the  bap* 
pier. 

The  second  part  of  his  life  was  yet  more  glorious.  He  oUiged 
King  James  to  do  him  justice,  asserted  his  right  to  the  imperial 
crowns  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  conquered  the  last,  re* 
stored  the  reformed  religion  to  its  former  vigour  in  these  kingdoms, 
and  suppressed  the  enemies  of  himself  and  the  nation  he  niled  over ; 
be  was  trium]^ant  at  the  Boyne  and  Athlone,  gave  peace  to  Scot- 
land, and  saw  himself  master,  as  far  as  agrees  with  our  constitutiott, 
of  a  bold  and  daring  peo^. 

But  the  remainder  of  nis  life  was  nothing  so  glorioos  to  liie  state, 
or  fortunate  to  himself.  He  lost  the  memorable  battles  of  Sleinkirk 
and  Landen,  and  though  he  took  Namor,  aHer  an  obstinate  de>- 
fence,  made  by  the  begged,  yet  he  threw  away  more  fepatatfon 
by  that  patched  up  peace  at  Reswidc,  than  h^  gained  hMonr  by  the 
acquisition  of  that  important  fi>rtress. 
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ICisgWiHIam.  npon  Ui  taknw  •pon  hin  the  gorernneiR  of  these 
TMhu,  fimnd  EB^and  ■incliMUe  to  bii  wiihet.  Some  few  Indeed 
«f  the  clergy  and  Hrity  tnpA  iheb  recent  obliptioai  to  fairo,  mi 
the  Ute  «nger  of  tbeir  country ;  bnt  be  lOon  reconciled  their 
j«rring  ifititM  to  bii  go*animenl,  or  iDsde  tbem  nne<pab1e  of  )h- 
jmring  faim. 

Tlnu  far  bit  adminiitratioa  miM  witha  lUcceMfid  wfnd'i  brttltti 
aftin  in  Scotland  won  took  mother  faoe.  The  tcene  ma  chffngefi 
tbere.  A  few  of  tbei>oUe»en  indeed  adhered  to  hii  fnterett,  the 
MM.  m  gonoral  won  diuatitfied  ;  and  the  wont  of  it  wu,  tbat-flft 
•piict^l  clerry,  for  the  loott  part,  atmck  in  with  (he  interert  6t 
the  late  King  Jamet.  Thia  oUi^  the  kirk-of  SeMlatid,  whid)  now 
by  the  concestiom  of  King  William  night  be  called  the  dmrch  o( 
Scotland,  to  itand  upon  Iheir  guard ;  and  indeed,  hhiy  (peaking, 
ihtf  used  the  non-ooafermiati  to  the  new  model  of  nJliffion 
worahip  a  little  hardly.  From  hence  sprung  ftie  rebellion  of  iqjr 
Ltnd  Dondcc,  and  of  aevenl  ofihe  Higlilana  clana,  many  of  whom 
MIowed  hii  krdabip'i  fortune  for  afiection  or  plunder,  mi  aome, 
TCiy  few,  on  the  Kore  of  religion. 

It  ia  moat  certam,  that  mr  Lord  Bnndee  did  not  originally  de- 
tign  to  break  with  King  William.  Me  had  lerted  tin£r  his  late 
M^eaty  tn  Flanden,  wu  a  protMtant,  and  it  is  generally  beliered 
bad  no  great  inclination  to  King  Jamet ;  but  he  was  forced  upon 
what  he  did,  by  tbehanghty  carriage  of  a  'fine  gentleman,  and  B' 
very  good  officer,*  who  afterwards  knt  bis  life  In  the  qnarrel^f  anfi 
who  by  bis  own  death,  and  the  disservice  he  did  the  government, 
may  teach  us,  that,  if  it  is  dangcnms  to  drive  a  coward,  it  is  much 
more  w  to  ptish  a  brave  man  to  extremities. 

Yet,  however  cloudy  this  affair  was  at  the  beginning,  it  ended 
IbrtUDatdy  enough  for  King  William.  Mv  Lord  Dundee  nas  killed 
■t'tbe  bUde  of  KiOieranky,  at   a  time  when   victory  sat  upon  bis 

hahnet,  who,  bad  he  lirea,  might  have  pushed  our  late  monareb, 

as  fhr  as  the  same  shores  on  which  be  landed. 
But  hesven  had  decreed  it  otherwitc.  That  Lord  received  a  shot 
'  onder  his  arm,  or,  as  some  will  hare  it,  a  thrust  by  a  halbert  thrb' 

his  arraour,  convincing  us,  that  there  is  no  defence  against  fktC, 

and  that  Providence  regarded  more  our  happiness  than  the  council 

of  Scotland. 
Soon  after  the  dec 

with  several  of  bis  fo 

hi  their  beds,    afte 

government  c<Hidesc 

qoaiatrd  tborooghly 

nhmisaion  by  his  e 

jostice,  bdowthcBi 

his  oonrage,  which  I 

bfoody  reneoanlert. 
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By  viewing  this  King  tt  the  battle  of  ^eneff;  at  the  battk  of  the 
Bojne,  and  the  fight  of  Landen,  a  miin  would  not  easily  cob* 
jecture,  that  bis  soul  could  entertain  thoughts  of  so  infiunous  a 
nature ;  but  what  startles  our  imagination,  and  makes  us  dodbtiol 
in  this  argument  is,  the  authority  produced  by  those  who  com- 
mitted th^  homicides  in  their  own  vindication ;  but  what  argu- 
inents  induced  the  grant  of  these  powers  is  uncertain;  heaven 
pardon  the  authors  of  so  bloody  an  enterprise  ! 

The  sie^  of  London-Derry  gave  a  greater  turn  to  King  Wtl- 
liam's  afiairs  than  could  be  expected,  and  pkinly  demonstrates  to 
the  udthinking  part  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
certainty  in  human  affiurs.  King  James  sent  thither  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  several  French  Generals,  and  the  best  of  iiis  militia,  rather 
to  obtain  glory  and  plunder,  according  to  their  several  capacities, 
than  to  hazard  themselves  and  his  army,  before  a  town  he  con- 
ceived naked  and  defenceless.  But  what  was  his  suoccn?  Alibis 
fine  troops  were  ruined  or  killed,  that  tity  and  IniskiUin  changed 
the  complexion  of  his  conquests,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  one 
single  attempt  he  made  afterwanb. 

Had  this  town  surrendered  to  the  Catholick  forces,  the  late  King 
James  had  intirely  made  himself  master  of  Ireland,  and  been  i^ 
leisure  to  have  poured  in  a  numerous  army  upon  Scotland ;  whieh 
he  might  easily  have  done,  the  passage  from  one  kingdom  to  an- 
other being  not  above  four  hours  sail ;  and  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  it  is  not  hard  to  judge,  when  my  Lord  Dundee  was 
in  arms  at  the  same  time,  and  had,  if  he  had  lived,  over-run  aH 
Scotland,  and  endangered  the  loss  of  England  into  the  bargain. 

What  rewards  then  were  suitable  to  the  merit  of  those  gentle- 
men, who  stopped  a  deluge,  which  might  have  proved  fiital  to  these 
kingdoms,  more  than  at  first  blush  can  be  imagined?  But,  let  thdr 
deserts  be  what  they  will,  they  starved,  as  my  Lord  Haversham 
expresses  himself,  with  testimonials  of  their  service  in  their  pockets. 

The  battle  of  Bantrey  Bay,  in  which  the  late  Sir  CUradesly 
.Shovel  exerted  a  most' remarkable  courage,  taught  King  William, 
as  wise  a  Prince  as  he  was,  a  secret  which  he  was  a  stranger  to,  and 
that  was,  that  the  French  were  no  despisable  enemies  by  sea ;  and, 
if  he  was  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  truth,  in  a  little  time 
afterwards  he  knew  it  by  a  dear  experience. 

All  that  were  witnesses  to  Cloudesly's  conduct  and  bravery,  upon 
the  occasion  I  have  just  mei;itioned,  thought  it  a  piece  of  cxftr»> 
ordinary  merit;  but  our  monarch  was  obliged  to  him  in  a  higher 
degree  soon  after,  for  that  Admiral,  in  the  sight  of  King  James,  and 
In  the  presence  of  his  guards,  who  were  drawn  up  to  their  rdaef, 
burnt  or  took  a  man  of  war  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  two  or  three  otbv 
ships.  The  extraordinary  merit  of  the  service  lay  here;  a  gitat 
many  officers  of  the  fleet,  at  the  same  time,  were  not  sufficiently 
hearty  to  the  government,  and  this  action  was  a  precedent  to  the 
irest,  and  quite  dispirited  several  persons  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  abdicated  King.  • 

The  King  had  a  great  opinion  of  Duke  Schomberg,  and  i 
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that  gentleman  deserved  it ;  but  I  am  fuHy  persuaded,  that  there 
was  an  English  officer,  in  his  dominions,  every  jot  as  fit  for  the  hij^h 
command  of  Captain-General,  and  time  has  abundantly  declared  it« 
The  camp  or  Dandalk  was  fatal  to  the  English.  We  lo»t  a  great 
many  brave  men  there,  amongst  whom  were  Colonel  Wharton, 
Colonel  Deering,  and  several  other  persons  of  quality ;  and  it  is 
thought,  that,  if  his  Grace  the  Ouke  of  Schomberg  had  fought  the 
Irish  with  all  their  boasted  odds,  he  would  hardly,  though  beaten, 
been  a  greater  loser. 

But,  whether  King  William  approved  the  Duke  of  Schomberg'a 
managing  the  army  or  not,  it  is  plain  he  acted  contrary  to  his 
Grace ;  for  no  sooner  could  he  reach  the  Boyne  with  his  troops,  but 
he  gave  the  enemy  battle,  humouring  or  approving  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  English,  whose  custom  it  has  been,  dways  to  engage 
ats^ht,  without  counting  numbers. 

What  made  the  King  so  fiery  at  the  Boyne  is  uncertain.  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  rashness  of  his  temper,  others,  with  more  justice, 
believe  the  precipitation,  he  then  shewed,  was  occasioned  by  the  ill 
news  he  had  received  from  England,  that  my  Lord  Torrington  h«l 
engaged  the  French  fleet  off  Beachy-head,  and  was  worsted  in  the 
combate.  He  lost  the  Anne,  commanded  by  Captain  Tyrrel,  and  the 
Dutch  suffered  extremely  in  the  engagement.  See  here  the  vanity 
oC  the  English,  and  the  industry  of  our  enemies.  We  proudly 
imaginedi  that*  a  single  squadron  of  ours  was  a  superior  match  for 
aH  the  naval  power  of  France,  and  now  we  find,  that  our  united 
fleets  give  way  to  the  Admirals  of  France. 

My  Lord  Torrington's  conduct  was  mightily  blamed ;  with  what 
reaioD  I  shall  not  determine.  At  the  instance  of  the  Dutch  Captains 
he. was  tried  at  a  court  martial,  and  acqviitted  immediately ;  there« 
upon  he  laid  down  bis  commission,  and  it  is.  yet  uncertain,  whether 
we  did  not  sacrifice  a  brave  man,  who  deserved  a  better  fate,  to  the 
ferment  of  the  people,  and  the  fury  of  their  resentments;  and  it  is 
equally  strange,  that  in  such  publick  actions,  where  so  many  thou- 
sands were  witnesses  of  the  fact,  the  common- weaUh  should  not  be 
capable  <rf  knowing  whether  an  officer  did  his  duty,  or  omitted  it. 

Had  the  Erench  staid  much  longer  on  our  coasts,  it  is  reported 
King  William  designed  to  have  commanded  his  fleet  himself,  and  to 
have  given  them  battle.  But,  as  the  world  is  malicious,  so  this 
monarch  found  this  design  of  his  ridiculed  by.  some  pretended' 
politicians,  who  imagined,  that  the  command  of  an  army  at  land  is 
very  diflerent  from  the  management  of  a  fleet  at  sea ;  never  con- 
sidering, that  the  Dutch  had  an  Opdam,  and  the  English  a  Monk,' 
said  an  Ossory,  who,  though  they  were  no  marine  officers,  yet  be- 
haved thcmself  es  with  as  much  honour,  prudence,  and  courage,  as 
any  who  ever  ploughed  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  reduction  of  Ireland,  some  two  or  three  towns  excepted,  waa 
thft  ooDseqoence  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  King  James  himself 
took  shippina  at  Walerford,  deserting  now  this  rc^Um,  as  he  had. 
lately  dona  Uiat  of  England  some  time  before ;  and  indeed,  by  so 
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pntdpilatc  a  ii^,  he  nade  hiniMlf  unvMliy  of  uj  olhci  Cite 
tktn  tet  vfaicb  Be  MflMoed* 

Kii^  WUIkm  IbmmI  hknstir  lefMUsed  at  Uk  fint  akae  of  Lima- 
tieiu  nera  by  the  inckmencj  of  the  fir/  and  the  badoeM  of  die 
mum,  thaa  hj  Ae  Talour  of  the  garitoo,  though  the  town  wm 
craMBaaded  by  three  offioeit  of  gfeat  experieDe^  aad  sheltered  the 
raaiaiiM  el  the  whole  huAk  arvy.  Bat  dieie'»  no  fighting  igaawt 
tlhft  ekmeate^  thc^  were  appowte^  and  ceaMianded  by  a  greater 
Kin^  than  William  the  Third;  and  Canutos,  the  tenith  Qonareh, 
imghc  h«ie  inatnK!lod  ow  royid  Gepend  in  Ike  troAh  el  ihia  ma^^ 
if  lhc>laller  h«l  gifen  WnMtf  the  troohfe  af  coomkiog  the  fii^ 
Uib  biaCmry. 

The  King  qaitled  ifeknd  the  h^let  end  el  this  canqpagn,  tad 
left  liaiMieiv  Giakle^  afterwavda  Earl  el  AlhUme,  to  reduce  ihaft 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  contimwd  m  the  intcvett  of  Kiqg 
JaaMk  £b  m  true,  that  Lord,  by  the  inalancca  of  tibm  HxMah 
oeoiaHiMkf^  and  by  the  Taleiir  of  Aeir  treep^  ipemtmed  to  ^;ht» 
and  won- the  hatlAe  el  Agbrim^  and  obliged  all  the  eneouea  of  hie 
■meter  to  mtbmit  dienMelvet  to  hisohedienot ;  ^  it  is  the  epiniow 
id  oaa  agcefB,  if  a  General  of  oar  own  natiea  had  eemmandwl 
our  fieepe»  the  UMtter  would  at  leon  have  been  eflbeled 

Hum  far  King  WiUiaaa  had  all  thet«eee«he  co«lii»  rcaaM 
detiee;  but  fortune  was  wot  ahvayv  iwdidgent  tn  bit  withet,  ami 
the  aett  of  herconduet  tewarda  that  moMreh  shewed,  tbatKinga 
aa  well  aa  peatanis  are  oftew  mortified  by  her  capvieet. 

The  battle  of  Steinkirk  wat  glerlout  to  the  Emrlitb,  thou^  th^ 
aDUtrted  atrerely  by  the  nwnibert^  and  continual  ire  of  the  Fiench. 
My  Lard  Cuttt  waa  wounded  in  die  actiony  the  Generals  Lanier 
and  Macki^  kiHed,  and  troops  of  our  bravest  oAeera  attendedl 
ahem  to  the  nsgians  of  futurity. 

The  £ngHsh  were  exasperated  at  the  cowardice  or  ill-nature  nl 
aosae  Butch  ettcers,  who  refused  to  sustain  our  battaUons,  and 
seaaMd  tnaiahe  a  jest  of  their  ruin.  Our  soldiers  took  aB  oppur- 
tenitks  el  quarectting  witk  di»  officers  and  soldiers  bdeagiiwtn 
the  States,  and  the  umbrage,  we  had  leoecved  froaa  the  misiBiw 
tiaaea'ol  that  sktrmish,  had  hka  to  have  been  of  the  wont  con- 
aaqoence  to  both  nations^ 

But  the  prudsnce  of  King  Williaas,  or,  to  apeak  phunly,  Ihef 
inflincw  he  had  over  the  superior  officers,  allayed  the  fimnentenv 
aoldiers  were  in,  which,  perchance,  had  he  net  been  King  ef 
Enfl^and,  and  StadtfaoMer  of  the  United  Fniviooes,  he  had  never 


But  vengeance  seldom  sleepa ;  and,  if  Count  Soaases,  by  Im 
emitting  to  succour  the  EngMi,  occasioned  the  dealb  of  -* 
brave  men,  he  himself  died  soon  alitor  being  stneh  wHh  m 
hall;,  and  that  General,  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  so  fhr  fetgnt 
howoHr,  as  tn  can  to  the  saWtiers  to  shoot  him,  inoeterln^mfiraod 
Imn  the  vielinl  paina  he  waa  towmanted  witk 

If  our  lass  at  Steinhirh  was  considerMi^  it  wattmueb  mcfatw 
at  Landen.  Several  reasont  were  given  out  to  colour  the  thame  of 
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matidoUj  huk  nottung  owiU  be  alMged  to  vindicate  our  disgiMt^ 
or  extenuete  the  gkiy  of  tlie  Freneb. 

'  The  inteUifeiiGt*  which  Ibe  Puke  of  Bg^Taria't  SecfeUry  held 
wi^  the  French,  wai  generally  asssgned  to  be  the  cauBe  of  the  leea 
of  tbia  battle.  Whether  the  corretpondence  he  managed  wat  bjr  tte 
Older  of  hia  Blaster,  ia  iMcertain,  but  the  lerraBt  waa  bai^^  veiy 
fiMurtr,  aad  tried  aftervarda. 

The  Elector  of  BaTaria  ia  reckoned  a  BMpgntilioua  Prwcety  hntim 
anawgb,  and  rery  much  dei^ed  to  hia  leli^km ;  but  the  eiffciitim 
of  thia  gestlettan  in  to  odd  a  manner,  wiAoot  any  ezattiMHiDa^ 
tryal^  or  coavictioBy  eonvineed  ua  of  the  late  Elector^s  potky^  hot 
gate  ua  no  great  proofs  of  hia  pietj. 

Oior  horae,  excepting  tifo  or  thvee  reginents^  behaifed  themw  Km 
but  indifferently,  and  they  declared  openty,  that  they  fought  m 
Ihey  were  paid.  But  onr  foot  did  good  service,  if  not  lo  lie  FagBih 
•atftSB,  yet  to  the  leat  ef  the  eonfedcratea;  for  they  stood  fer]pfimlyv 
and  Maintained  their  grouad  with  ^1  the  courage  imaginahk,  anid 
by  this  neans  gaye  the  alUea  an  opportunity  of  running  away; 

General  Talnash  and  Sir  Henry  Bellasis  conlinQed  laat  ofMMi  tbo 
ield  of  battle,  and  one  of  these  had  won  immortal  reputation^  if  tbo 
iaemory  of  Vigo  and  Port  St  Mary's  did  not  cancel  the  glory  ht 
aequired  in  FlMiderK 

'  But  he  surrives,  and  Talmaib  hea  aa  low  aa  entj  erjtnbmy 
ooold  deaire  hina.  Though  it  is  impesaiblo  to  imagine  he  waa  saera« 
iced  to  the  resentment  of  a  cenrt  party  ;  yetil  ia eaigr to  heKeaw 
some  in  the  ministry  heartily  wishea  his  ruin. 

He  waa  too  braye  and  too  publick  a  spirited  man,  either  to  let 
bimsrif,  the  ParHament,  or  nation  be  imposed  on ;  he  loied  m  sal« 
dievi  aB4»  aa  he  was  the  readiesi  to  lead  hia  men  tAbalde*  aohe 
%aek  tiie  greatest  care  to  see  theas  rewarded  after  the  eombate. 
tlia  principlea  of  honour  and  his  sense  were  too  good  to  be  bribed 
oramMied,  and  his  personal  courage  and  integrity  too  gmnt  to  bo 
Csioed  or  threa(Umed  iato  an  unworthy  ailence. 

Such  qualificaiiona  aa  these  weiet,  without  dispute,  mode,  bim 
obnozibua  to  sndb  aa  bated  the  interest  of  England;  asu^  atki^ 
they  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  hiill  emplo]^  in  an  atacmp^ 
where  ho  miiat  of  necessity  lose  his  honour  or  his  life 

But  thsaa  were  not  the  only  losasa  thot  aflfticted  King  WBlink 
He  had  the  mMfoPtmie  to  see  his  Quous  M  ill  ef  the  ma^pcK,  and 
n.frw  days  robhtd  the  Eng^of  aPrincesa,  a  faslter  tfea»  utem 
■erer  meuaieda  tbronef^orgaifolaws  ta  n  wilUng  people. 

aha  died  as  unconeemed  aa  his.  Mnjesty  her  h^aiid  fssmht^  and 
braied  the  King  of  IWroas  wilb  aa  great  a  rcteliition  on  ner  bed 
of  aiofanesSi.  as  he  dad  m  the  field  of  balaie«  Ami  oartMihi  imi 
Indyst  nietv  or  courage  waa  the  greater,  sim^^  as  she  said  nmelf 
to^my  MQ  AiGhlMshop>  of  GanterbuBy^  she  waa  abarayo  paopaiod 
tobdwy  and bsf  nayat apruis  wriy  oftea  taoh  tim  saoament  beabioa 
battle. 

Kiag  Willims»  aa  k  ia  asporto^  waa  icry^  nuirii  ooncemed  at 
^1  deatkf  Mad^  if  ho>  bad  eqiimaiil  m  moao  viiii4e  aofvofli^^  dig 
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natioii  would  have  resented  it  ttill  more  kindly,  who  tincerdf 
moamed  the  lots  of  that  Princess,  and  still  do  upon  her  memory. 

But,  though  the  loss  of  so  good  a  Mncess  afflicted  King  William 
Tery  much,  yet  the  peace  <^  Reswick  mortified  him  much  more. 
He  was  obliged,  at  last,  by  the  murmuring  temper  of  bis  subjects^ 
to  acquiesce  hi  terms  Tery  dishonourable  to  Europe,  and  not  o?er 
glorious  to  his  Mi^esty.  By  this  treaty  of  pacification,  the  French 
were  to  retain  Luxemburgh  and  Stnsbuivfa,  those  bulwaiks  of 
Flanders  and  the  empire ;  who,  instead  of  them,  were  only  to  hare 
an  equiralent,  which,  in  fact,  was  far  from  the  intrinsick  value  of 
ttiQse  profinces.  But,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  these  and 
other  articles,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  neu- 
trality in  Italy,  powerfiiUy  persuaded  the  allies  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war. 

Soon  after  the  peace,  the  partition  treaty  followed ;  and,  by  too 
much  precaution,  the  sovemment  inrohed  the  nation  in  a  dr^MUul 
war,  which,  to  their  best  thinking,  they  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
The  Spaniards,  who  are  a  haugh^  people,  so  much  resented  the 
mtended  division  of  their  monarchy,  that  their  grandees  made  a 
wiU,  or  influenced  their  monardi  so  to  do ;  by  which  he  devised 
all  his  dominions  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Aigou,  who^ 
notwkhstandittg  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  of  his  grandfiither 
to  the  contrary,  took  poaseision  of  tnose  states  and  provinces,  by 
the  assistance  of  that  monarch,  who,  to  prefer  his  family,  despised 
all  sanctions,  both  divine  and  hiunan. 

It  is  frecmently  observable  in  politicks,  that  men  often  lose  the 
substance,  oy  an  inquisition  afler  the  shadow.  Old  JEsop  told  us 
diis  a  great  many  years  ago;  and  we  see  it  every  day's  eiqperience, 
that,  greedily  desiring  the  whole,  we  even  lose  that  part  of  which 
we  might  have  securely  possessed  ourselves.  But  it  fell  out  quite 
<itherwise,  in  relatioto  to  this  partition  treaty;  for  the  house  of 
Austria,  not  being  contented  with  a  part  of  the  Spanish  provinces, 
kst  them  the  wh&,  and  the  balance  of  Europe  was  turned  to  the 
part  of  France,  which  they  thought  would  have  been  at  the  dis- 
cretion ^f  the  confederates. 

When  the  peace  of  ReswidL  was  brought  to  a  condusion,  the 
Paiiiament  of  England  thought  it  high  time  to  disband  some  of 
their  national  regiments,  aiM  all  the  foreigners  in  their  service, 
Amonst  these  last  were  the  Dutch  blue  guards,  and  mj  Lord  Port- 
land's re^ment  of  Dutch  horse,  who  attended  his  Majesty  in  all 
his  expeditions,  long  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Eneland.  His  Mi^jesty  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  proceedingS| 
and  made  all  the  interest  he  possibly  could  in  the  house,  to  dis- 
annul the  ii^unctions  of  his  supreme  council ;  but  all  to  no  efiect 
He  used  intreaties  to  the  Parliament,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  upon 
this  occasion,  behaved  much  difierent  from  the  haughty  character 
he  had  all  along  maintained. 

He  laid  the  scheme  of  the  present  war  we  are  engaged  in  wainst 
FrtuiM  and  Spain,  and  made^  the  provisioo  die  grandeur  a  sodi 
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m  desiffQ  required.  After  tbe  anfortunate  accident  of  breaking  his 
collarbone,  he  fell  into  a  fever,  which  quickly  put  an  end  to  his 
reign  and  glory. 

During  his  sickness,  he  behaved  himself  with  that  greatness 
of  soul,  which  he  had  often  shewed  in  the  field,  and  died  with  the 
•anoe  bravery  as  he  had  expressed  iu  the  heat  oif  action. 


PROPOSALS 

TOR   THB 

REFORMATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSITIES, 

IN  ORDEB  TO  THB  BETTER  EDUCATION  OP  YOUTH ; 

Humbly  cffered  to  the  serioMM  dmndtratian  of  the  High  Court  qf 

Parliament, 

XFrom  a  Quarto,  coniaiDiDg  nine  Pages,  printed  in  1704.] 


Iliese  proposals  were  calculated  for  the  reformation  of  learning  *^ 
,  North  Britain,  and  though  the  individuals,  contained  in  the™^ 
are  peculiar  to  Scotland,  yet  the  substance  of  the  whole,  mutcf^ 
mutandis,  may  not  be  improperly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  realm> 
which  lies  South  of  tbe  Tweed,  where  the  same  objections  are  as 
forcible  again»t  schools  and  schoolmasters;  the  aspiring  of  poor 
and  mechanical  spirits  to  the.  ministerial  office,  and  the  admis- 
sion  into  holy  orders  of  those,  who  either  have  never  been  ini- 
tiated with  the  advanced  studies  of  an  University,  or,  perchance, 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  have  been  permitted,  alter  a  very 
short  stay  at  those  fountains  of  learning,  to  return  home,  and 
seek  after  a  title  to  orders,  that  they  may  get  a  morsel  of  bread*. 
Hiough  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  nation  has  produced  more 
learned  and  pious  divines,  than  the  two  famous  Universities  of 
^  England.  But  it  is  wished,  that  a  method  could  be  found  to 
prevent  so'  many  extra-university  men,  who,  without  due  educa- 
tion, creep  into  tbe  ministry  for  a  maintenance;  and  to  reform, 
the  extraordinary  expences,  that  are  squandered  away  in  the 
excesses  of  our  young  gentlemen^  in  the  great  schools  and  uni- 
versities  of  this  nation. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  decay  of  learning  in  this  kingdom  for 
many  years :  for  instance,,  where  we  have  now  one,  who  can 
write  one  single  sheet,  an  hundred  years  ago  we  had  twenty,  who 

•  See  1  Sam.  ii.  aO. 
TOU  X*  O  O 
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eofdld  fattve  writtMi  Totom^  f rr  gpood  iitntit^  anhd  gbod!  h0hi.  AoA 
fh6vtf\i  the  ea<M8  of  the  \cm  ^b,  httinhif  liM  «unk  tor  aw6rt|j  ot, 
are  very  obvious,  yet  I  must  confess,  it  is  no  easy  mtHt^  to  pot  A 
ftop  to  the  itoif'tng  Mh  It  is  ht^&  to  male  i  selieM^  of  eMcs- 
tkm  #bicb  wrlf  ^era^l^  pl^ane,  aMd  bsffd^  ^IHT  to  p^t  ftin  «Mci^ 
tion ;  it  is  drffifcuH  to  alter  tfn  6M  ooMtif ti^on,  tliM^b  fW  of  ^n«M^ 
and  more  difficult,  in  our  circumstances,  to  establish  a  new  one, 
though  ever  so  just  and  reasonable.  We  hare  been  too  lone  pur- 
suing the  wrong  road,  to  be  set  easily  right.  We  neither  take  just 
measures,  nor  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  education  of  our  yoath. 
However,  since  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  learning  is 
certainly  so  much  for  the  tri^e  interest  6f  the  nation,  I  shall  adven- 
ture to  tell  my  opinion  frankly,  and  shall  be  heartily  glad,  if  it  can 
be  found  of  any  use  or  service :  at  least,  1  hope  it  shall  excite  others 
of  greater  abtlftjr,  to  mfi&e  farther  ihqtifrietf  inio  (fc^ft  itnrttets,  inch 
as  may  convince  the  Parliament  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  our 
schools  and  Universities,  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  learning. 

Oiie  maih  eauae  of  the  low  mttit  «f  leaning  ^  flitt '  M  fil  too 
easily  and  cheaply  purchased.'  One  can  make  his  son,  what  now 
with  us  passes  for  a  t^holar,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  he  cao 
breed  him  a  shoe-mfltker  of  weatef.  For  a  short  tintte  at  the 
schools,  and  three  or  four  years  at  the  Universities,  upon  littleor  no 
expence,  in  our  way,  is  enough  to  make  a  Master  of  Arts,  who 
immediately  gets  into  the  most  considerable  empbvmenta,  whidi 
require  the  longest  study  and  best  qualifications,  before  he  have 
yettti,  seftf^e,  tifud^tibe,  of  ItirMtif^ :  tipdti  ^hibb  aei;ount,  die  oft!- 
thtttikki,  flhd  pobter  M^i  of  pbc^e,  ar^  ^nc<mfaged  to  send  ibeir 
sons  i6  scUM»  dnd  hhiteHltiK  finding  k  terjr  IhM  iiioney,  and  as 
Httle  titne,  ^uffitlent  {o  mtke  ^hii  iitt  cdl  a  IthoUt.  But,  hi  thy 
6t>ini0il,  Were  these  ptit  to  th6  i^oti^  ahd  dth^  ir^M,  it  UttfM  be 
better  for  thettiselves  (vfho  ^<iii\d  bk  ktpi  #fttifA  Ibeif  pwptr 
8|>hefes]  knd  tnore  for  the  intere«{  of  the  n{Hi<i'^9  #bic1l  is  o^to- 
stoN:ked  with  Scholars,  and  in  €xtrkih^  v^^nt  of  ptap\t,  fbt  meAa- 
ilicdl  emt^lovttients.  TUi*  ii  dne  grelit  can«e  of  the  low  ccMiditfdfa  of 
leaftiing.  People,  v^tto  arfe  d^llV  (Pinched  ibr  Ih^  btet  arid  the 
belly,  tanfiot  Wo#  mtich  tib^  npon  tbie  M))it>f<inietit  dt  tfldr 
mihd^ ;  their  ^t^irits  are  depressed  under  their  t>oirdty ;  (Uey  hive 
ti6i  money  to  afibfd  thbth  bddb,  of  td  bring  theih  intd  the  cdo- 
v^rsation  of  the  #6rld :  dnrd  faorir,  wilbout  thefte,  ii  lliail  cail  b^&dtat 
tgiod  scholar^  passes  ih^  cbnl^rehen^on. 

But  it  ma^  be  sAid,  by  debarring  the  pooref  Mi  frbtn  teifiiiiig, 
iom^  good  ipinti  ma^  bh  eiduded  (  tirhicfa  iis  it  ii  the  dnly  dbjec- 
tfon,  so  it  i*  ai  easilt  IH^tnoTed. 

We  bUve  as  niuch  bse  fdr  good  i^ts^  tb  be  eh^plbyted  in  Die- 
chanical  trades  and  merchandising,  as  foi*  learning ;  kftd  by  td* 
mitting  one,  upon  the  pretence  of  good  spirit,  we  certainly  must 
tftke  in  in  faohdrM  of  loitr  ^hd  dull  capacities.  And  let  their 
g^hiuA  be  ad  firood  4s  irdu  ^leaHe,  bnk^d  you  givte  thiein  nfdliey  tbo, 
they  wiO  hbier  be  able  Id  mkkt;  ibf  toler&Me  sdVint^  ih  kthiibg  I 
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W4(  bf  -tfae  fbllstwiDg  •obeoK 
f/ettincf  ia  pcoTwIcd  for  thep,  i 


*M».  «ibi(£  axe  Tollowed  jn  c 
limiwfficicncy  of  the  niMten,  m 
of  tbom.'  Tbere  ace  ip  ti)e  k 
/udiia  MUMt  of  tlwm,  J^Atia  ji^ 
mt  of  tUtf  ,Qf  4)e  »cU<>ol-ma«i4 
'WndBT,  jiw  nM  «qe  of  ,&fty  of 

•  tern  nonkW.  <(){K)a  (be  ttudy  «f  tbe.<«reek;  vlierea^'tlMt,nob|e 
dxi^aagr,  Mh)  Uk  twined  Mi4.U*efg|  bookt,  irtiich  ^.>ri;^^<^.^ 
it,  tw  |»rb«p(  .il^wcre  /ntf  .Cfire  «qi1  jwpa  for  fi»  uuBy  yefli7< 
We.al{()wfbM>,miefa4iow  upQ|i,a)d«iitiq|iAted  nut^pbysical  j^rgop : 
«nd«i  6>rAatiK»l4»hiloM>|#y,  .nltiab.  U  tlM»  Aqd  Mie^iW'-^^'  iw" 
^Ptoiwppilf  bn>UHbl.'CniiT>«Q.j^U.p^linK.at>out  )i,qrdfl.pf  no 
aigwfiotlion,  to  a  poUd  ^ieiKej  it,ceq)i|i««  ii)U)^  a  4et:ff  W^t^^ 
Mtoillw  mMtfm>ft)iHKluMtB^rtlK)«MttiwMKkf<>.tb4t  J  Afp  ^taid 
4w  of  Abow.  «b9  fKW»  Jt,  «K  qivwble  qf  ,f«act)utg  ,)t.  .^^e  get 
rtOD  iuntJiy  ttmnigti  wtr  dwnity,  hvt«ry,  Jaw,  >u)d  ,^iie^i;iiie  .^e 
ban  none. 

n)e.«bMpaQii.9rie«rDioKbniiBi.it  intotbe  b^ad*'^  the  .poorer 
juhI  joMDcc  ij^(4lk>   ;Fbeir|>oiwBty,,^he  Bf(tog,nBtbQq»«;^|cp  ate 
(l«keiiiinteMbU«)'ai>d  tbejnau$c:j^i)cy  ,of.i)ie  ^eacqe^,  })fiavqt4-  \ 
iibly,MibieQt.tb«[PitOitbe,greawt  ignoraoce.    ^(1  ibotb  toge|t)^, 
Ae  JsiKUMKe  »ai  tbe  jprnetg  flf  vw  Jtf^9]vp>  jinjallilily  iv^'iag 

^  itwlf  .ttp^  .ii»gjreoe  «pd  contempt-    fPoij^ryf  4^pav^ 

m.  «i«f».gKiit,in«ny  etb^ «(ir^i|tf%e»,  »o  j]^^:ulAr^^f  ^^t 
uucsiHHMoe,  itb«taii(ltc»it.»nd4tiSt  freed^fo  pf  ftpuit,.Hl)|i;(i  arena 
tutanA  to  quality  jisd  #ef>tcy.  ftJay  Kxqsfiipi^  upder  idi^BjCuIt 
.cinniautMioea,  ,tO  frewitt  -fiWKiog,  4t  pfcvqei  .tbeni  upfln  r<^Wni|^ 
,llB«Mbf.^4bar.|)r«fiwK>D«>'M>UM,oo^m4il.|(:;^^.frf'.0t|iei;<i  i^ 
.•iiMrid  be  Jed  >by  .Ibcir  wgHDiJ^t.  Apd  (p,oae  yotd,  ,(lu  jf^mr^l 
Aendnqr  cf  .our.prawt.awihQcU.tf  to.uilfilaKlM>l§r  f(f  ^^gept]^- 
«ua,,«lidtorei)dcra  gcnlleaoan aahwned «fibeii)g  a.|cbo^r.  Aod, 
AiUxcreooottile  .tbe  Keotlapnin  j* iUi  tbe  ^bol^r,  it  >  rfnp^'tflc 
df^Mi iiig jbwJd «wer,flQUri»li.  >But  mu  ihi^.Pnce.dpae.  ftj^  k^q- 
iag •taken .out  «f, the  band*, of  tbe  vul^j^r,  ,and  .brou^t  to  be^ 
4)oBoiu»bk  ^pd  Aivhionable  ftowig'the  gwtry,  w  )t  ,u  i^ftv  ciw- 
■Owqitiblc,  I  tbiak  it  if9ii)d  bciodeedin  a  fair  jnri&y,  of  .pros[>ecip£. 
lEorjMe-lbeyouager.aoiuof  tbe  oebility  and  fcniry  ("ho  no^  »« 
Jdle .«t  ibome,  orMatabnwd.to  t^ciknoekedpn  tbe.|)^dj  J[«pt  tbe 
jtat-timx  st.jcbodU  aiul,Mfiwartitie«.  ,ibey]t)ei[!g'eDroi(raged  jvj^i 
jfl  tbinu  pcoper  for  atudying,  Aod  luffiag  UieLr.time  in  tbeirx^p 
.haarli ifcr .paidiBf ,  4iifl,a«t.beu)Ki{br«d,  qut  ^  pure  ^^euity ,  to 
4at«r  7tfl0  MOO .  on  Jmainetf,  would  .in  jUl  pn^*lf ility  p«ke,coqf i- 
rianMr  jfeaiWM  .in  ilwptng.  And  <wh«ii  pgMWffl  ^f  «a>p)oy- 
•«MiiUrMdeRMn.»auld)faeM>t«nder  of  (hmrchBrscter,  M  tbe^  ^ 
<f itiwnfiufWMf^iibaiidc^  ihtt,, 
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tbeiDy  they  would  not  lie  under  such  temptattons  as  poorer  people 
do.  This,  as  it  would  considerably  add  to  the  honour  of  learning; 
and  interest  of  the  nation,  in  general,  so  it  would  be  no  dishonour- 
able way  to  dispose  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentrf  « 
For,  besides  what  encouragement  they  might  expect  from  the  stii^ 
of  the  laws  and  of  medictne,  there  are  in  the  kingdom  at  least  an 
hundred  places  in  the  church  and  universities  which  yield  two 
thousand  marks  yearly,  and  few  of  the  other  church  benefices  are 
under  one  thousand.  Now  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  ytiunger 
sons  of  even  the  best  families,  especially  when  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided for,  might  be  as  wisely  and  honourably  disposed  of  this  way« 
as  by  being  kept  idle  at  home,  or  sent  off  to  be  sddiers  abroad.  It 
is  plain  to  dispose  of  them  so  would  put  them  in  a  way  of  being 
more  serviceable  to  God,  their  country,  and  their  kindred,  than 
commonly  they  are.  And,  were  matters  ordered  after  this  mamrer, 
it  is  probable  the  church  government  woukl  not  be  so  ambulatory  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
of  whom  the  Parliaments  are  made  up,  would  not  readily  nuit 
acts,  which  should  oblige  them  to  take  back  their  brothers  and  sons 
to  their  houses.  And  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  the  nation,  than  that  the  government  of  the  church 
was  at  last  effectually  secured  against  so  frequent  changes. 

Now,  that  so  good  a  design  may  take  effect,  it  is  necessarv  to 
raise  the  price  of  learning,  so  as  to  discourage  the  poorer  sort  jrom 
attempting  it;  that  those  only,  whose  circumstances  entMe  them  to 
make  successful  advances  in  learning,  may  have  access  to  it.  To 
make  learning  dearer,  the  number  of  the  schools,  at  least,  must  be 
diminished,  and  the  masters  salaries  and  fees  augmented.  And  the 
time  and  methods  of  teaching  in  schools  and  universities  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  following,  or  some  such  like  scheme. 

I  think  there  should  be  only  one  grammar  school  in  a  countr  or 
ahire,  two  at  most  in  the  largest,  and  where  two  lesaer  lie  toeettier, 
one  may  serve  for  both.  These  schools  ought  to  be  well  endowed, 
and  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation  for  prudence  and  learning, 
provided  to  be  masters  and  ushers*  A  master  and  four  doctors  or 
ushers,  at  least,  will  be  necessary  for  every  school.  And  besides 
those  publick  schools,  at  all  the  country  churches,  I  would  have  the 
precentor  of  the  parish  (who  needs  not  to  be  a  master  of  arts)  to 
teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  English,  and  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetick,  which  is  all  the  learning  that  is  needful  or 
useful  to  the  mechanicks  and  poorer  people.  But  it  may  be  en- 
quired, where  shall  Amds  be  had  for  maintaining  those  schools? 
I  answer,  that  is  not  my  business,  let  the  wisdom  of  the  nation 
consider  it :  but  perhaps,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  find  oat 
funds,  if  some  people  would  apply  themselves  a  little  diat  way. 
There  are,  for  example,  in  the  shire  of  Fife,  about  eighty  parahesi 
and  every  parish  has  a  salary,  one  with  another,  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds  Scots  a  year  for  a  school-master.  Now,  ttke  the  one 
half  of  this  salary,  and  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  £B|;liifa  lan- 
guage; this,  with  the  advantage  of  hit  adiolars,  and  bia  emob- 
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mentt  as  precentor  and  setsion-clerk,  may  make  him  live  prettj 
Hell ;  for  he  has  no  great  character  to  maintain.  Apply  the  other 
half  for  the  publick  grammar  schools ;  this  will  maintam  two,  being 
six  thousana  marks  a  year ;  to  wit,  the  master  of  each  school 
should  have  one  thousand  marks,  and  four  doctors,  each  of  them» 
jBve  hundred  marks  salary  a  year ;  .which*,  with  the  benefit  of  their 
scholars  (for,  because  I  would  have  learning  dear,  I  would  have 
the  scholars  pay  much  more  liberally  than  they  commonly  do), 
would  be  a  very  comfortable  and  handsome  provision  for  both 
masters  and  ushers. 

My  designed  brevity  will  not  allow  me  to  be  very  particular  in 
naming  all  the  books  that  should  be  taught  in  schools.  1  shall  only 
sty  in  general,  they  ought  to  teach  some  plain  and  short  grammar 
in  EngUsh  prose.  Thus  they  will  bestow  less  time  on  grammar,  and 
bave  more  to  employ  in  reading  authors;  some  of  which  they 
should  read,  not  by  shreds,  as  is  commonly  done,  but  from  be- 
firinnin^  to  ending,  such  as  Justin's  History,  Florus's  Epitome^ 
Cornelius  Nepos's  lives,  Salust,  Curtius,  Terence,  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphosis, as  being  the  compleatest  system  of  the  Heathenish 
Mythology,  &c.  S>me  Odes,  Satyres,  and  Epistles  of  Horace 
may  be  taught,  and  some  particular  places  of  Virgil,  and  other 
poets,  at  the  master's  discretion.  AikI  perhaps  it  may  be  very 
convenient,  if  not  necessary,  that  boys,  while  at  school,  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  geography  and  chronology,  so  far  as  they  are 
capable,  that  they  may  read  their  authors  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  last  year  they  are  at  school  (for  I  would  have  them,  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  before  they  leave  it)  they  ought  to  learn  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  some  easy  Greek  authors,  such  as  iEsop's 
Fables,  Lucian's  select  Dialogues,  Herodian,  &c.  and  so  we  bring 
them  to  the  University. 

At  the  University,  the  youth  must  be  obliged  to  stay  six  years, 
passing  regularly  through  all  the  classes,  before  they  can  be  made 
Masters  <h  Arts.  For  examinations  and  trials,  how  rigorously 
soever  designed,  may  be  abused  and  shammed :  but  a  long  time, 
and  due  exercises  performed,  is  the  best  and  most  probable  way  to 
make  good  scholars.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  are  famous 
Universities  for  learning  all  the  world  over,  none  can  be  made 
Master  of  Arts,  until  he  stay  seven  years ;  none  Doctor  of  Medicine 
or  Law,  till  he  stay  fourteen ;  and  none  Doctor  of  Divinity,  till  he 
has  been  eighteen  years  about  the  University :  yet  after  all,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  our  young  men  may  commence  Masters  of 
Arts  in  the  twentieth,  or  twenty-first  year  of  their  age,  which  I 
suppose  every  body  will  think  soon  enough. 

In  my  opinion,  two  Universities  are  enough  for  this  nation  *,  for 

.  there  are  no  more  in  England.    But  since  we  are  to  ingraft  on  an 

.old  stock,  we  can  only  conveniently  reform,  not  abolish  any  of  our 

Universities.    As  I  said,  the  students  ought  to  stay  six  vears  at  th^ 

Vniveisity^  and  three  of  these  years  should  be  employed  in  reading 

fSootlMid* 
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<S«eA  »d  Udn  JMtlf .  Such  ^  the  LaAui  and  OMckluteMM 
4Hi4  onAonm  -tbey  haive  not  rad  Mt§6badf  mkh  the  .art  o(P  «lit- 
^•Hdc^  iHM^^aifrtojrmMitciMMigli'&'rtvwfi^aM.  Tbefioeu,«Mh 
^e  art  of  poetry,  may  fwniali  tnore  than  enou^fo  tlie  thui. 

'^ou^li  one  oaiiiiot*fiiul  any  groat  cMtadty,  ia  obiisiag  Iheittcit 
«iitfaon  '(bat -are  to  %e  tauffht';  yet^  4»rfra«eatiag  aH  fmiibk  mit- 
lAes,  and  prewr^g  •oniforoNty,  ia  «U  the  €oMe^  i^idiia  <fce 
kiD^doviy  it  M  hogMy  oooveaient,  Ihat  aome  paaiopi  ,of  .good  repa- 
iatioQ  for  4earoiagy  and  mko  ^^aderetaad  <lhe  <400BstitiiliOBt  aad 
c^ustoms  of  foreign  nniferBitieSy  should  be  appoiafeed  4o  «aeat,  -aad 
parttcylaHy  determioe  what^eokt,  and^in  wktwX^xdmr,  4bey  ^m  to 
oeTead* 

I'efhaps  4t  niglit  %e  pwper  *to  iread  iegeth^  Gaeok  ^tid  i4^ 
-•Qthors,  ^i^  Wf He  on  4lie  saoM  or  li|Be  Mfa^t :  fSpr  iiipmpk^ 
V>ionysnisfiiidicama8iemie>  and  tihe  4ihi)ce  Iwttibooks  of  liry,  4he 
third  bodk  of  ^olyliHit,  -and  tbe  ^V90a¥f4ini  of  lAw^,  Appanas 
AkxfiadrinMt,  and  •Caesafde  BoMoCMIt ;  ^le  (Opratioos  ^f  |>6Biot- 
then^  and  -Cieero,  <be  pastorak  oC  Iftieoorttus  4UMl*Virgily  ttasiod 
and  ^irgi/i's  'Geoi^ioks,  tiooMf^-s  fliat  and  YiigiHs  £iMit,  Ko^ 
aod  Horace,  dec. 

A  great  «Miny  of  t|ie  best  fnodero  jboekt  -of  ^l^oiif,  and  op  ai 
anbjects^  bftng  wntten  in4he  stile  of  tbeinademi'achodLs ;  it  fpoiild 
-seem  necessary^  tbat  short  compends^^lo^ficky  ^thidcs,  and^neta- 
phj^c\i$  «hoin4  be  -pfkited  and  taught  )ki  >the  fiMiih^fiaar.  The 
jMKifessor  mity  Ukewtse  recommend  ^m  a  priffrte  tadc  Afiatotle^ 
ethicks  and  jpdlitickti j  sonoe  soleet  ^iakguesof ^kato,  ^anepboo's 
Apomemonemnatay  ^oose  <yf  ^lutarcb^s  niapd  ^matiaeSy  Hiaroelts 
in  Aurora  *Cannini|,  'Tu}iy'«  philosopbiok  mmkg^  .Maae  iKHska  ^ 
^Seneca,  &c.  and  one  'day  of  4he  week  ^may >be  .appoinlad  ffer  en- 
quiring into  tbe  diligence  of  tbe  student^,  and  aesohring  tfaair 
4oubts. 

And  seeing  dHtbe  -ancient  ^raton'and  ^»a«ts  Mid  awaa  duflamnBy 
nay,  and  fathers  of  the  cbufeh-too,  'have  been  addicted 'to  Ibed^- 
}>otfaesi8,^d  principles  of  some  'one  -or  alher^  the  •pbHosof^iical 
aects,  ,and  often  reason  from  (heir  nataaae,  and^psoilheir^waM  and 
jArases :  It  would  aeem-proper  fbesides^he  reaoflMDandiiig  of  iK« 
ogenes  /l^aertius,  £unaptus,  aec.  'to  be  diligently  read  aiid  xiaiisi- 
dered  l^  the  students)  that  some. learned  pewan  or  •peisans  shoald 
compilea  clear  and  dtstinety  but  -eompendious  (history  of -all  the 
ijBncient  j)hilo80phies,  distinguishing  iheir  ^byppibesifi  ijudiaiattsly, 
^digesting  their  principles  -metbodiedly,  explaining  «the«r  tUna$  of 
art  and  phrases,  and  puttii^  4heir  notions  tin  as  4iwar4i^t  as  <paft- 
aible.  This  would  mi^tfy  Haollftate  •the  iimlarstaiMling  of  4tt 
ancient.ieamtng. 

During  these  four  years,  the  students  -ihaiiMl  ^  -^dso  Uqglit 
atithmetick,  geography,  and  ehronologT,  to  |;reatar  jerieataw^ 
the^Tst  six,  with  the  elo^renth  -and  'twelfth  tbooks  of  mai^M,  4fae 
elements  of  algebra,  the  plain  and-spfaeHoal'trigOROiaatry. 

The  two  last  years  are  to.bespj^nt  in  learning  mizt  mathema- 
ticks,  or  natural  phttosopby,  fiz.  the  laws  of  motioni  mechanidss. 
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by^bortitiduit   optMktf,  uWmioiBy,  kc.  «im1  expeFMieiilal  pbtle^ 

sophy. 

All  aloDg^  from  tbeir  firtt  going  to  scbeol^  till  lb«y  leave  the 
tiBifenity^  the  iliMJieBto  oum  Cftrefelly  to  be  Ut^gm  and  i»-> 
Btmcted  in  the  prfacipleff  of  religion ;  nothinf  being  nkore  oef* 
Uan  tbitn  that,  where  there  i»  not  a  well  directadl  e^nseianee, 
men  are  rather  the  worse  than  the  better,  for  beitig  learned  in  aay 
ioienee. 

In  every  anrvenity,  there  mvat  bej»  tft  leaet^  three  profossarB  of 
Greek  and  Lalin^  one  of  Wgiek,  ethicks^  and  meiaphyttck^  two  of 
malheraatieks,  and  mmtral  philosophyy  one  of  dhrinity^  .one  of 
eivtt  history,  ai«oCh«r  of  oaolesiasticab  and  one  of  Hebrew,  and  other 
Onental  >aiigaages«  Whe#e  teholars  are  numeroito,  the  wmhtr  6f 
nroleseovs  ought  to  htf  attgn^ntcd  in  proportioil :  For  I  would 
nave  tnany  maslersy  and  few  sebofars.  One  master  wb6  pretends 
to  teach  eight  or  nine  score  of  scholars  (as  we  commonly  see  done) 
may  as  we§  andertahe  to  toitcb  eight  or  nihe  tboosand.  One  ntaitor 
•iMiQld  not  hate  above  thirty  scholars  i  Ahd  according  to  out 
sefaeme  of  making  leaning  dear,  let  each  of  thdm  pinr  5  lib« 
sterling  yearly  to  his  master,  at  which  rate  thirty  wiU  afiord  150 
Kb.  HerMn^,  which,  with  a  small  salary,  may  maintain  the  pro* 
fessor  handsomely  enongfa. 

Besides  this  private  teachinff^  I  wovid  hate  every  professof  to 
have,  once  a  week,  one  pnblick  lecture  in  the  common  school^  thai 
who  pieases  may  come  and  b€»r  bim.  Thus  we  may  have  one  ot 
ttore  stich  lettufes  etery  day,  and  on  difierent  sub^ectSt  according 
to  the  mtmber  and  professfotfs  of  tbe  lecturers.  Nothing  can 
eontribate  tturte^  than  this,  to  the  honour  and  advanoemeot  of 
lailming. 

There  is  nothingntore  deserres  the  consideration  of  the  Parliamentp 
than  that  <mf  youth  are  obliged  to  travel  abroad,  to  study  physiok 
and  law,  and  carry  so  much  money  out  of  the  kidodom ;  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  l^  modest  calcubtion,  is  every 
year  spetit  abroad  this  #ay.  Kow,  would  the  Parliament,  but  for 
ohce^  give  two  months  eess>  wUch  is  but  about  what  is  spent  in  fo«> 
reign  utiitefsities  in  one  year,  the  iiilefest  of  it  might  establish  pro* 
fessions  of  law  and  phjrsick  kt  homei  where  our  youth  might  learn 
more  in  one  year,  than  they  can  do  abroad  in  three.  For  they  are 
p;enerally  sent  abroad  about  the  twentieth  year  of  their  age,  which 
is  the  nicest  part  of  it :  Then  their  passions  are  strong,  and  they 
have  little  sense  to  govern  them,  and  they  are  just  let  loose  from 
their  parents  and  tutors ;  so  that  they  acquire  neither  virtue  nor 
learning,  but  habits  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery ,  as  we  are  taught  by 
every  day's  experience.  I  wdUld  have  the  professions  of  law  and 
phynick  established  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
students  of  law  may  have  the  advantage  of  excellent  libraries  for 
the  civil  law,  and  opportunity  to  hear  the  pleadings,  and  learn  the 
form  of  the  house,  which  our  young  men  who  study  abroad,  for  all 
the  nKmey  they  have  spent,  are  altogether  ignorant  of.  And 
the  physidans  can  have  no  subjects  nor  rooms  for  anatomy,  nor 
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laboratories  for  cfaymistry,  nor  gardens  for  botany,  but  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

I  would  have  none  entered  into  the  house  of  advocates,  but  such 
as  have  certificates,  from  the  professors  of  law,  that  they  had  studied 
four  years  with  them,  afVer  thev  had  passed  the  University ;  and 
none  made  doctors  of  medicine  but  such  as  have  certificates,  from 
the  professors  of  physick,  that  they  had  studied  four  years,  with 
them ;  and  none  altowed  to  practise,  but  such  as  are  graduated 
in  our  own  universities.  And  their  paying  hberally  to  their  res- 
pective masters  every  year  (and  thereby  saving  so  much  from  being 
squandered  away  abroad)  with  some  salary,  might  prove  a  very 
good  allowance  to  the  professors.  This  might  also  hold  concerning 
ttie  students  of  divinity,  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
church,  without  testimonials  from  the  professors  of  divinity,  that 
they  had  been  a  competent  time  (perhaps  four  years  may  be  too 
little)  at  the  lectures. 

I  do  not  design  by  this  to  discourage  the  publick  or  private  dona- 
tions of  charity  for  educating  the  children  of  honest  parents,  who 
shall  be  found  to  have  good  spirits.  I  would  only  have  thtrm  regu« 
lated :  For  example,  our  bursaries,*  as  we  call  them,  are  com- 
monly but  one  hundred  mariu  or  one  hundred  pounds,t  which 
cannot  maintain  any  person.  I  would  therefore,  advise  to  cast  four 
•r  five  of  them  together,  which,  besides  that  it  would  abridge  the 
number  of  pretenders  to  learning,  might  iiirnish  sufficient  funds  for 
handsomely  maintaining  some  few,  and  providing  them  with-oeces- 
saries  for  prosecuting  their  studies.  Neither  ought  this  to  be  thought 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  made  the  donations,  since^ 
perhaps,  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  bestowed,  an  hundred  marks 
might  have  gone  further  than  now  four  hundred  can  do.  The 
genuine  design  therefore  being  still  pursued,  it  is  to  be  preaumed, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  donators  that  such  alterations  shouki 
be  made,  when  they  should  be  found  necessary. 

One  thing  I  forgot  relating  to  funds:  Perhaps,  were  the 
funds,  bek>nging  to  some  universities,  carefully  and  narrowly  en- 
quired into,  some  of  them  might  be  found  not  so  usefully  applied, 
as  they  might  be,  and  others  yet  unbestowed,  which  might  hdp  to 
erect  new  professions,  where  they  are  wanting. 

•  Scholanhips,  or  donatioiis  for  providing  for  Kholars  in  a  college. 

t  Sootclu 
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